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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  following  pages  to  the  Public  I  do 
not  lay  claim  to  any  originality,  my  object  simply 
haying  been  to  collect  together,  into  a  readable  and 
condensed  form,  from  various  sources  within  my 
reach,  accounts  of  Customs  which,  if  not  already  obso- 
lete, are  quickly  becoming  so. 

With  regard  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  it 
speaks  for  itself.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that 
the  movable  feasts  are  placed  under  the  earliest  days 
on  which  they  can  fall. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  Britten,  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  valuable  help  and  suggestions  which  he  has 
given  me  whilst  passing  the  proof-sheets  through  the 
Press. 

T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyeb. 

September  I5th^  1875. 


^        > 
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NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 


pXsw  Ycttt'a  Day  has  always  been  a  time  of  gonoral  rejoicing 
and  festivity,  its  observnuce  being  characterised  b;  many  a 
cniious  cuBtom  and  euporstitiona  practice.  Histuiy  tells  UB 
how  on  this  day  the  DruidB  wore  accustomed,  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony,  to  diBtributo  branches  of  the  sacred 
miBtletoe  amongst  the  people ;  those  precious  gifts  haying 
the  night  before  been  cat  from  the  oak-tree  in  B  forest 
dedicated  to  the  gods.  Among  the  Saiuns  of  the  northern 
nations  the  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  friendly  gifts,  and 
celebrated  with  such  extroordinoiy  festivity  that  pooplo 
actually  used  to  reckon  their  age  by  the  numbers  of  annual 
reerry-m airings  in  which  they  had  participated.  Fosbroke, 
in  his  Encj/rlopcedia  of  AiUiqwiies,  notices  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Boman  practice  of  interchanging  gifts  during 
the  middle  and  later  agos ;  a  custom  which  prevailed 
especially  amongst  onr  kings,  qneons,  and  the  nobility. 
According  to  Matthew  Paris,  Henry  IH.,  following  the 
discreditable  example  of  some  of  the  Boman  emperors,  even 
eitortod  them  from  his  subjoets. 

In  Eymer's  Fmdera  (vol.  t.  p.  387)  a  list  is  given  of  the 

"rifts  received  by  Henry  VI.  butween  Christmas  Day  and 
i'ebrnary  4th,  1428,  consisting  of  sums  of  40s.,  20s.,  IS«.  id., 
P.Os..  6«.  8d.,  and  3s.  id. 
•  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  the  reception    of  the  New 
Exeor'a  gifts  presented  by  the  king  and  queen  t«  eaaV\  lii-Viax 
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by  tlicir   household  and  courtiers^  wns  reduced  to  a 

[  Bolemii  fomiulii. 

Agnos  Strioklond,  in  her  Lives  of  the  Queeng  of  England 
(1864,  vol.  ii.  p.  83),  quotes  the  following  extract  from  a. 
MS.  of  Henry  VII. 's  Norroy  herald,  in  possession  of  Peter 
Le  Neve,  Esq. :  "  On  the  tUy  of  tho  New  Tear,  when  the 
king  came    to  his  foot-sheet,    hie  usher   of  his  clmmber- 

.  door  said  to  him,  '  Sire,  here  is  a  Now  Year's  gift  coming 
from  the  queen ; '  then  the  king  replied,  '  Let  it  come 
in."  Then  the  king's  usiier  let  the  queen's  messenger  come 
within  the  pale"  (meaning  the  gate  of  the  railing  whioh 
Burroitudud  the  royal  bed,  instances  of  which  are  familiar 
to  the  pahlic  in  the  state  hedrooma  at  Hampton  Court 
to  this  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scene  was  very 
similar),  "  Homy  VII.  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  hed  in 
Lis  dressing-gown,  the  officers  of  Lis  bed-chamber  having 
turned  the  top  sheet  smoothly  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
■when  the  royal  personage  rose.  The  queen,*  in  like  manner, 
Eat  at  her  foot^heet,  and  received  the  king's  Now  Year's 
gift  within  the  gate  of  her  hed-railing.  Wlien  this  formal 
exchauge  of  presents  had  taken  place  between  the  king  and 
bis  consort,  they  received,  seated  in  the  same  manner,  the 
New  Year's  gifts  of  their  nobles.  '  And,'  adds  the  herald, 
assuming  the  first  person,  '  I  shall  report  to  the  queen's 
grace  and  them  that  he  about  her,  what  rewards  are  to 
be  given  to  them  that  bring  her  grace  New  Yeoi^'a  gifts,  for 
I  trow  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  king,'  " 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
Longleat,  a  manuscript,  which  contains  a  list  of  moneys 
given  to  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  as  New  Year's  gifts.  They  ore  from  archbishops, 
bishops,  noblemen,  doetora,  gentlemen,  &c.  The  amovmt 
which  the  king's  grace  complacently  pocketed  on  this 
occasion  was  7921.  lOs.  lOtif.— A'.  <£.  Q.  ith  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  8. 

Honest  old  Latimer,  however,  says  Hone  {Every  Day 
Book,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  7),  instead  of  presenting  Henry  VIII. 
with  a  purse  of  gold,  put  into  the  king's  hand  a  New 
Testament,  with  a  leaf  conspicuously  doubled  down  at 
"  '  "4,  which,  on  refereuce,  will  bo  fonnd  to  have 

•  Elizabeih  of  Yoik. 


^^L  with  a 
^^H  Tostame: 
^^K  Hebrews 


■  '■] 
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beon  wortliy  of  all  acceplallon,  thoiigb  not,  pcrlmpa,  wlII 
accopted. 

A  manuscript  roll  of  the  piililio  revenue  iif  tlio  fifth  yuar 
of  Edward  VI,  has  an  entry  of  rewarda  giveu  o(]  Nuw  Yonr'a 
Say  to  the  king,  <jiHcorB,«ud  sorTants,  am  on  ii  ting  to  1551,  5k., 
Bnd  also  of  sums  givoa  to  tlie  servauta  of  those  who  pieecntod 
New  Year's  gifts  to  the  king. 

During  the  roign  of  Qtieon  Elizabeth,  the  ouatom  of 
presenting  Now  Year's  gifts  to  tho  sovereign  was  carried  tn 
an  extravagant  height,  ladeucl,  Dr,  Drake  is  of  opiiiiiMi 
that  the  wardrobe  and  jewelry  of  Queen  Elizaboth  wore 
principally  supported  by  these  annnal  oontributiona  on 
New  Tear'a  Day,  He  cites  lists  of  Now  Tear's  gifts  pre- 
sented to  her  from  the  original  rolls  published  in  her 
"  progresses  "  by  Mr,  Nichols  ;  and  from  theao  it  appears  that 
the  presents  were  mode  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  peers 
and  peeresEcs,  bishops,  knights  and  their  ladies,  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  othcrR 
of  lower  grade,  down  to  her  Majesty's  diistinaii.  The 
presents  consisted  of  anms  of  money,  costly  articles  of 
ornament  for  the  queen's  person  or  apartments,  coBkets 
studded  with  precious  Etones,  valuable  necklaces,  brucelots, 
gowns,  embroidered  mantles,  smocks,  petticoats,  looking- 
glasses,  fans,  silk  stockings,  and  a  great  Tariety  of  other 
articles.  The  largest  suiu  given  by  any  of  the  tempoml 
lords  was  201.;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  40/., 
tbe  Archbifliop  of  York  301.,  and  the  other  spiritual  lorilii, 
202.  and  10/.  Dr.  Drake  says,  that  although  Klizaboth  nwle 
returns  to  the  New  Tear's  gifts,  in  plate  and  other  articles, 
yet  slie  nevertheless  took  sufficient  care  that  the  balance 
should  be  in  her  own  fiitoar. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  money  gifts  seem  to  have 
been  continued  for  some  time,  but  the  ornamental  artiolns 
presented  seem  to  have  been  few  and  of  email  value.  No 
rolls,  nor,  indeed,  any  notices  of  New  Tear's  ^fts  preseiiti-tl 
to  Charles  I.  setm  to  have  been  preserved,  though  probably 
there  were  encb.  The  custom,  no  doubt,  ceased  entirely 
daring  the  Common wealtb,  and  was  never  afterwards  reTiveo, 
at  least,  to  any  eitent  woTlhj  ef  notice.  Mr.  Nichols  men- 
Uons  that  the  last  remains  of  the  castom  at  court  oomiiklod. 
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I  placing  a  crown-pieeo  imder  the  plato  of  each  of  tho 
I  chaiiliiiiiB  in  waiting  oil  New  Year's  Day,  and  that  this 
I  onBtom  had  coaied  early  in  the  nineteenth  oentury. 

The  New  Tear's  gifts,  aaya  Chambera  (Book  of  Saya, 
rol.  i.  p.  31),  presented  hy  individuala  to  c&oh  other  were 
suited  to  BGi,  rank,  Bituation,  and  cirotunBtanoes,  From 
BiBhop  Hall's  Satireg  (1598),  it  appenra  that  the  iisnal  gift 
of  tenantry  in  the  ceuutiy  to  their  landlords  was  n  capon  ; 
and  Cowley.  addroBsing  the  same  class  of  society  says : 

"  Th  used  in  thn  fonnpr  doya  to  fall 
Frostiitte  to  yonr  InndloTd  in  hia  hall. 
When  with  law  legn,  and  in  an  hnmiile  gnlBS, 
Ye  offer'd  np  o  cnpon  tftciifira 
Unto  his  worship,  at  a  New  Year's  tide." 

Ben  Jonsnn,  in  hin  Chrislmas  Mnsque,  among  other  cha- 
racters introiiucea  ■'  New  Tear's  gift  in  a  hlue  coat,  Berving- 
ntnn  like,  with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  on 
his  hend,  Ma  hat  full  of  brooches,  with  a  oullar  of  ginger- 
bread, his  torch-hearer  carrying  a  marchpane,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  either  arm."  An  orange  stack  with  cloves 
was  a  common  preEent,  and  is  explained  by  Lnpton,  who 
says  that  the  flayoiir  of  the  wine  is  improved,  and  the  wine 
itself  preserved  from  muuldineBs,  by  an  orange  or  lemon  stack 
with  cloves  being  hung  within  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  tonch 
the  liquor. 

When  pins  were  first  invented,  and  brought  into  use 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
a  New  Tear's  gift  very  acceptable  to  ludiea,  instead  of 
the  wooden  Bkewers  which  they  had  hitherto  used.  Some- 
times, however,  in  lieu  of  pins,  they  received  a  composition 
in  money,  called  pin  mone^,  an  oxpreBsion  which  has  been 
estcnded  to  a  sum  of  money  secured  hy  a  hasbaud  on 
his  marriage  for  the  private  espensea  of  his  wife. 

Gloves,  too,  wore  customary  New  Tear's  gifts.  They  were 
fcr  moro  expensive  than  nowadays,  and  occasionally  a  sum 
of  money  was  given  instead,  which  was  called  glove  money. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Poet  Laureate  not  only  wrote 
a  New  Year's  ode,  by  way  of  salntation  to  the  sovereign  and 
Toval  family,  but  those  illuBtrious  personngea  sat  in  state 
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at  St  James's,  and  hoard  it,  as  it  w.is  aiing  b;  Dululiintud 
TODalietB,  for  whoiii  it  hnd  boon  ociiupoeud  li^  Home  uxjiert 
is  moaia.  Now  that  the  Laureato'u  eoDg  would  bu  wui'tli 
tke  llstQiiiag  to,  we  liavo  uuno  writtcu  imjXHiiully  lor  tbtt 
New  Year.  This  maaioal  festival  litis  uuased  to  bo. — Si,  (t 
Q.  ith  S.  vol.  li.  p.  8. 

Latterly,  New  Year's  Day  liiiB  been  oulobnituil  with  btit 
little  public  festivity,  the  only  opca  jiiyima  domoiiHtriitiuu 
being  tho  sound  of  merry  peals  from  tlio  ohui'cli  IjdIIii,  un 
they  ring  ont  the  Old  and  ring  in  the  New  VLar. 

Mnny  persons  miiUo  n  puiut  ul'  wiinviiig  iiuw  (.'LithuB  on 
this  duy,  and  consider  any  umissinn  of  tho  kiiiil  uiiliH^lcy. 
At  oDurt  it  is  one  of  tho  twolvu  OJferiny  Day*. — Mud,  Aivt 
Enhnd.  Hampaon,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  Sa. 

In  the  North  of  Erjglaud  it  in  cousiilLU'od  uiiluoliy  for 
any  inmate  to  go  out  uf  tbe  hoiiiw  until  bojuu  one  boiu  with- 
out has  entered  it ;  and  the  first  foot  auross  tho  tliroshuld 
is  watched  with  great  anxiety,  the  good  or  bul  luek  of  tho 
liouse  during  the  year,  depending  on  tho  first  aimer  buing  a 
man  or  a  woman. — N,  &  Q.  ind  S-  vol.  xi,  p.  'Hi. 

Opening  the  Bihle  on  this  dity  is  a  supi^rstitiouB  practice 
observed  in  Komo  parts  of  the  eouutry,  and  much  credit  is 
attached  to  it.  It  is  usually  set  about  with  Honiu  littln 
ceremony  on  the  morning,  before  breukfuMt,  na  it  uiust 
be  performed  footing.  The  Bible  JB  laid  on  the  table 
nnoponed,  and  the  parties  who  wish  to  consult  it  are  then 
to  open  it  in  taceession.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  choo«e 
any  particular  j^iart  of  the  book,  but  must  open  it  at  randoin. 
Wherever  this  may  happen  to  bo.  the  im^nirer  is  to  place  hi* 
finger  on  any  cliapter  contained  in  tbo  two  open  [la^es,  but 
witbont  any  previous  perusal  or  esuiuiuiition.  It  is  bolieved 
that  the  good  or  ill  fortnne,  the  happiueu  or  the  misery,  of 
Uie  consoiting  party,  during  the  uusuing  year,  will  ho  in 
•ome  way  or  otiicr  described  aud  fure«huwD  by  tlu:  C(jut«nta 
ot  the  chapter.  The  coMom  i«  called  dijipitig. — Pup.  Aiiiiii, 
BoJid,  1849,  voL  1  p.  20 ;  N.Ail  itid  S.  voL  tii.  p.  m^i. 

It  is  cUEtomarj  in  •ewe  places  fur  yofunui  to  cojt/  atout 
decorated  apples,  and  prtMsut  them  to  their  fricudH.  The 
apples  hare  tLr«e  sk'-were  of  wood  tstut-lt  iotij  tlicis,  so  k  bt 
fuDB  ■  tripod  f ouudatiou  1  iuj.i)  tlxcir  aides  are  oruuoiiiii.d 
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with  oftt  grains,  while  various  evtirgroens  and  berries  adorn 
tlia  top,  A  raisin  is  occasionally  fastened  on  each  oat 
grain,  but  this  ia  probably  au  iunuTation.— JT.  it  Q.  IH  S. 
vul.  i.  p.  214 

In  eome  parts  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  New  Year,  troops  of  little  children  might  be  seen 
a  few  years  ago,  each  bearing  an  orange,  an  apple,  or  a 
nutmeg,  sometimes  gilded,  and  stuck  witli  cloves  or  rose- 
niftrv,  which  they  were  carrying  to  their  frienda  to  aeh  their 
blessing ;  the  present  thus  given  was  generally  carefully 
reserved .^Jowr,  of  the  ATcluEological  Asgociatioft,  1853,  vol. 
viii.  p.  231. 

BnoKiNGHAMa  aren. 

It  appears  from  a  MS,  in  the  British  Musenm  (Slntm 
SaholiB  UtonensiB,  a.d.  1560.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Donat.  4843. 
fol.  423),  tliat  the  boys  of  Eton  School  used,  on  the  day  of 
tho  Oironmcision,  to  play  for  little  New  Year's  gifts  before 
and  after  sup^ier ;  and  that  boys  had  a  custom  on  that  day, 
for  good  luck's  i<ake,  of  making  verses,  and  sending  them 
to  the  provost,  masters,  &e.,  as  also  of  presenting  them  to 
each  other, 

CUHBEBLAND  AND  WbBTMOBBLABD, 

Early  in  tho  morning  the  common  people  assemble  together, 
carrying  stangs  and  baskets.  Any  inhabitant,  stranger,  or 
whoever  joins  not  this  rtiffian  tribe  in  sacrificing  to  their 
favourite  saint-day,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  met  by  any 
of  the  band,  is  immediately  mounted  across  the  stang  (if  a 
woman,  she  ie  basketed),  and  carried  shoulder  high  to  the 
nearost  public  house,  whtire  the  payment  of  sixpence  im- 
mediately liberates  the  prisoner.  None,  thoHgli  ever  so  in- 
dustriously inclined,  are  permitted  to  follow  their  respective 
avooationa  on  that  day. — 6ent.  Mag,  1791,  vol  ki.  p.  1169, 


Porraerly  the  bailiffs  of  Muldon  sent  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  to  the  king's  vice-admiral  of  Essex  a  present  of 
oysters  and  wilil  fowl.  Sir  John  Bramston  notices  the  arrival 
of  the  gift  on  New  Year's  Day  (March  26),  16H8,  in  his 
Autobiography,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1845. 
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Herefordsiii  re. 

At  Bromyard  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  Slst  of  December  draws  near,  and  the  last  of  the 
Christmas  carols  are  heard  without  doors,  and  a  pleasurable 
excitement  is  playing  on  the  faces  of  the  family  around  the 
last  Christmas  log  within,  a  rush  is  made  to  the  nearest 
spring  of  water,  and  whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  first 
bring  in  the  "  cream  of  the  well,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  these 
who  first  taste  of  it,  have  **  prospect  of  good  luck  through 
the  forthcoming  year."  Also,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
New  Year,  after  a  funeral  service  has  been  said  over  "  Old 
Tom "  as  the  old  year  is  called,  at  the  public-houses  and 
ale  and  cider  stores,  the  streets  are  filled  with  boys  and 
men,  singing  in  the  loudest  tones  possible : 

••  I  wish  you  a  merry  Clirietmaa 

And  a  happy  New  Year, 
A  pocket  full  of  money, 

And  a  cellar  full  of  beer, 
And  a  good  fat  pigf 

To  serve  you  all  the  year. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen 

Sat  (nc)  by  the  fire, 
Pity  we  poor  boys 

Out  in  the  mire.*' 

Tlie  Antiquary,  1873,  vol.  iiu  p.  7. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Boss,  it  is  deemed '  most  un- 
fortunate for  a  woman  to  enter  the  house  first,  and  therefore 
an  inquiry  is  generally  made  whether  a  male  has  previously 
been  there.  It  is  customary  for  the  peasantry  to  send  about 
on  this  day  a  small  pyramid,  made  of  leaves,  apples,  nuts, 
&c. — Fosbroke,  Sketches  of  Boss,  1822,  p.  58. 

Lanoashirb. 

Should  a  female,  or  a  light-haired  male,  be  the  first  to 
enter  a  house  on  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day,  it  is 
supposed  to  bring  bad  luck  for  the  whole  of  the  year  then 
commencing.  Various  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
this  misfortune :  hence  many  male  persons  with  black  or 
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dark  hair  are  in  the  habit  of  going  from  house  to  house,  on 
that  day,  to  take  the  Now  Year  in;  for  which  they  are 
treated  with  liqnor,  and  presented  with  a  email  gratuity. 
So  far  is  the  apprehension  carried,  that  some  families  will  not 
open  the  door  to  any  one  until  satisfied  by  the  voice  that  he  is 
likely  to  bring  the  house  a  year's  good  Inck  by  enteiing  it 

The  most  kindly  and  charitable  woman  in  a  neighbour- 
hood win  strongly  refuse  to  give  any  one  a  light  on  the 
morning  of  New  Year's  Day,  aa  must  tmlucky  to  the  one  who 
gives  it  awav. — Harland  and  Wilkinson's  Lancashire  Folk- 
Lore,  1867,  p.  21i. 

IsLB  OF  Mas, 

On  this  day  an  old  custom,  eays  Train  in  his  Hhlory 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  (18i3,  vol.  ii.  p.  115),  is  observed  called 
the  ijuaalfagk.  In  almost  eveiy  parish  throughout  the  island, 
a  party  of  yunng  men  go  irom  house  to  house  singing  the 
following  rhyme : 

"Again  we  assemble,  a  merry  New  Yew 
To  wiah  to  each  one  of  the  ianiily  hire, 
"Whuthi-r  miin,  womau,  or  giil,  or  boj, 
1'hiit  long  UTb,  and  bsppmcsa,  all  may  enjoy, 
T/titj  tlicy  of  potatoes  and  hi'rrin^  liave  pK^nty, 
With  biiltir  and  cheese,  and  ea(£  other  dainty ; 
AdiI  may  their  sleep  never,  1>y  night  or  day. 
Disturbed  b«  by  even  tlie  tooth  of  a  Bca  ; 
Until  at  the  Quanltagli  again  we  Dfipenr, 
To  wisli  you,  aa  now,  all  a  bappy  New  Year." 

When  these  lines  are  repented  at  the  door,  the  whole  party  are 
invited  into  the  house  to  partake  of  the  best  the  family  can 
afford.  On  these  occasions  a  person  of  dark  complexion 
always  onters  £ist,  as  a  light^haired  male  or  female  is 
deemed  unlucky  to  be  the  first-foot  or  guaaltagh  on  Now 
Year's  morning.  The  actors  of  the  qiiaaltagh  do  not  assume 
fantastic  habiliments  like  the  mummers  of  England,  or  the 
guisards  of  Scotland,  nor  do  they,  like  these  rude  perforraera 
of  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  appear  ever  to  have  been  attended 
by  minstrels  playing  on  ditlereut  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
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NOUTHUMBEBLAND. 

The  following  extract,  relating  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is 
taken  from  the  North  of  England  Advertiser  of  January  4th, 
1873 : 

The  children  on  New  Year's  mom  are  busy  begging  their 
New  Year's  gifts,  saying, "  Old  Year  out,  New  Year  in ;  please 
give  us  my  New  Year's  gift ;"  or  "  A  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year ;"  followed  by  the  usual  appeal  for  a  present. 
The  first-foot  is  an  important  personage.  If  he  should  be  a 
dark  man,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  luck ;  if  a  light  one  not  so 
lucky ;  but  alas  I  if  a  woman,  the  worst  luck  will  befall  tbe 
household.  Similar  to  the  first  hearing  of  the  cuckoo,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  whether  or  not  you  have  money 
in  your  pocket  and  your  cupboard  full  on  New  Year's  Day. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIBB. 

In  this  county  it  is  considered  imlucky  to  remove  anything 
from  a  house  until  something  has  been  brought  in,  and  there- 
fore, early  in  the  morning,  each  member  of  the  family  carries 
some  trifling  thing  in.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark, 
this  rhyme  is  sung : 

"  Take  out,  and  take  in, 
Bad  luck  is  sure  to  begin ; 
But  take  in  and  take  out, 
Good  luck  will  come  about." 

Jour,  of  Arch.  Assoc.  1853,  voL  viii.  p.  231. 

Brand,  in  his  Pop,  Antiq,  ^1849,  vol.  i.  p.  15),  alludes  to 
this  custom  as  existing  in  Lmcoln  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  rhyme  he  quotes  is  slightly  different  from  the  above : 

**  Take  out,  then  take  in, 
Bad  luck  will  bej^in ; 
Take  in,  tlien  tuke  out, 
Good  luck  cometi  in." 

OXFOBDSHIBE. 

Pointer,  in  his  Oxoniennis  Academia  (1749,  p.  71),  alludes 
to  a  custom,  observed  at  liraBcnoso  Colh^gcj,  Oxford,  of 
the  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergraduates  belonging  to  the 
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tiiUe^e  going  in  a  budy  on  Neiv  Year's  D^y  to  tli 

cipal,  and  each  prefienting   him  with  an  epietle  by  way  of  a 

New  Year's  gift,  wiahirig  him  a  happy  New  Year. 

We  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  it  was  formerly  the 
practice  at  Queen's  College  to  give  a  needle  and  thread 
to  tho  Fellows,  being  a  rebus  on  their  founder's  name, 
Eglesfield,  aii/ailte  in  French  signifying  a  nccdlo,  aad  fit 
ft  thread  (p.  38). 

BTAITOtlDBHntE. 

A  grotesque  manorial  custom  is  described  as  being  kept.^ 
up  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  connection  with  Hilton,. 
Tliei'e  existed  in  that  house  a  hollow  brass  image,  about 
foot  high,  representing  a  man  kueeUng  in  an  iudecoro) 
position.  It  was  kuuwn  all  OTor  the  country  as  Jock  of 
Hilton.  There  wcro  two  apertures ;  one  very  email  at  the 
mouth,  auotlier  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  tho 
back,  and  the  interior  would  hidd  rather  more  than  four 
pints  of  water,  which,  says  Plot  {Hietory  of  Staffordiliire, 
1686,  p.  433), '  when  set  to  a  strong  fire,  evaporates  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  an  ^^olopile,  and  vents  itsolf  at  the  mouth 
in  a  constant  blast,  blowing  the  £ro  so  strongly  that  it  is 
very  audible,  and  makes  a  Bensibie  impresaion  in  that  part  of 
the  fire  where  the  hlaat  lights.' 

The  custom  was  this.  An  obligation  lay  upon  the  lord 
of  the  adjacent  manor  of  Essington,  every  New  Year's  Day, 
to  bring  a  goose  to  Hilton,  and  drive  it  three  times  round 
the  hall-fire,  which  Jack  of  Hiltontvae  all  the  time  blowing 
by  the  discharge  of  his  steam.  He  was  then  to  carry  the 
bird  into  the  kitchen  and  deliver  it  to  the  cook;  and  wheu 
it  was  dressed  he  was  to  carry  it  in  a  dish  to  the  tuble  of 
his  lord  paia mount,  tlie  lord  of  Hilton,  receiving  in  return 
a  dish  of  meat  for  his  own  mess. 

An  annual  payment,  called  Moseley's  Dole,  was  formerly 
made  by  the  corporation,  consisting  of  a  penny  a  piece  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Walsall,  and  of  the  adjoiiii»g  parish  of 
Bushall,  which  is  supposed  to  have  anciently  formed  part  of 
tLat  of  Walsall. 

Three  persons  were  employed  to  make  the  distribution, 
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New  Tear's  Day,  nnd  went  tliroHgli  tlio 
Iffiahes,  giving  a  penny  to  each  inmato  of  every  tiuUBo, 
rtiether  ponnaBently  or  acciii  en  tally  abiding  tbere. 

It  is  Btiited  by  Plot  (E'mtory  of  Stafordghire),  tbttt  tbe 

brlieet  mention  of  thia  dole  is  in  the  3Gtb  Henry  YIII., 

Q  7/.  10s.  dd.  discharged  it.     The  first  traoe  of"  it,  huw- 

:,  that  is  fuund  in  the  ilocumeDta  of  the  corporation  is  in 

i,  when  ita  amount  waa  lil.  9g.  id.     The  amount  inoreased 

idually  till  1709,  when  it  waa  601.,  and  until  the  time  of 

8  cessation  in  1825,  it  remained  yearly  abont  tbe  aune. 

I  TLere  ore  many  traditiona  respecting  the  origin  of  thia 

'  'e,  but  they  all  conciu*  in  attributing  it  to  one  Thomas 

aeley,  from  whom  an  estate  at  Basoutt  in  WarwieksLire 

I  derived.     The  donor,  in  granting  thia  estate  to  the 

joration,  charged  it  with  the  annual  payment  of  nine 

a  to  the  Abb'it  of  Holes  Owen,  "  who  ahoiild  keep  one 

[  for  bis  labours  in  distributing  the  rcroaining  eiglit 

i,  at  the  obit  of  the  said  Thomas  Moeeley  at  WaleuU, 

r  the  aoula  of  the  said  Thomaa  and  Morgary  his  wife,  and 

ind  this  by  the  overaigbt  of  the  Viear  of  Walsall, 

i  of  all  the  chaplaina  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  tiio  Baptist, 

'  e  church  of  Walsall," 

le  eight  marks  above  named  were  no  donbt  the  origin  of 
I  dole,  and  would,  before  tlie  Beformiition,  bo  amply 
fBcient  to  supply  a  penny  a  piece  to  all  the  parishioners, 
it  leaat  to  all  who  repaired  to  the  church  on  the  obit  Jay, 
^iray  for  the  donor  and  hia  wife — a  Buperstitinus  cuatom 
Eiich  caused  the  estate  to  be  seized  by  Henry  VIII.,  when 
1  aupprcsKed  the  monasterieB. — Midory  of  SlnfforilshiTe, 
liite,  1857,  p.  645 ;  Old  English  Cu»Um»  and  Gltariliei, 
^42,  p.  55. 

SCBSOX. 

_  1,  appka,  nuts,  oranges,  .kc,  as  well  aa  money, 
a  thrown  out  of  the  windowa  to  be  scrnmbled  for  by  the 
Ishcr-boys  and  men.     The  eastern  ia  not  kept  up  with  the 
pirit  of  former  days. 
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WARwiOKBHian. 


In  the  city  of  CoTontry  a  sort  of  cats  known  by  the  nnme 
of  God-cotes  is  sent.  They  are  used  by  all  clasHus,  and 
vary  in  price  from  a  halfpenny  to  one  jioimd.  Thoy  are 
invariably  made  in  a  triangular  shape,  an  inch  thick,  and 
filled  with  a  kind  of  mincemeat.  8u  general  is  the  use  of 
them  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Tear,  that  the  cheaper  aorta 
are  hawked  abont  Uie  streets  as  hot  cross  busB  are  on  Good 
Friday  in  London.  This  custom  gqcuib  peculiar  to  Coventry. 
~N.  dt  Q.  2nd  S.  voL  ii.  p.  229. 

WoBOEaTEBBHlHB. 

A  belief  exists  in  this  county,  that  if  the  carol  einger  who 
first  comes  to  the  dooi  on  Now  Year's  morning  be  ailmitted 
at  the  front  door,  conducted  through  the  housii,  and  let  out 
at  the  back  the  inmates  will  have  good  luck  during  the 
year.— Jif.  d  Q.  2nd  S.  voL  iii.  p.  343. 

YoBESHiBa, 

The  following  quaint  account  of  a  whimeical  custom 
formerly  observed  on  New  Year's  Day  is  taken  from  Blount's 
Fragmenta  AntigTiitatig,  1815,  p.  555: 

Near  Hutton  Conyers  there  is  a  large  common,  called 
Hutton  Conyers  Moor,  whereof  William  Aislabie,  Esq.,  of 
Studley  Boyal  (lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hutton  Conyers), 
is  lord  of  the  soil,  and  on  which  there  is  a  large  coney- 
warren  belonging  to  the  lord.  The  ocenpiera  of  messuagos 
and  cottages  within  the  several  towns  of  Hutton  Conyers, 
Baldersby,  fiainton,  Dishforth,  and  Hewick,  have  right  of 
estray  for  their  sheep  to  certain  limited  boundaries  on  the 
common,  and  each  township  has  a  sheplierd. 

Tile  lord's  shepherd  has  a  pre-eminonce  of  tending  his 
sheep  on  every  part  of  the  common;  and  wherever  ho  herds 
the  lord's  sheep,  the  several  other  shepherds  are  to  give 
way  to  him,  and  give  up  their  hoqfing-plaee  so  long  as  he 
pleases  to  depasture  the  lord's  sheep  thereon.  The  lord 
holds  Lis  court  the  first  day  in  the  year,  to    eutitlo  those 
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,1  lii\™slii[)s  to  such  right  of  eatroy ;  the  fihRplsord  of 

I  township  attends  tho  court,  and  does  fealty,  bj  bring- 

g  to  the  court  a  large  applo-pio,  and  a  twopenny  sweetcake 

Kept  the  shepherd  of  Hewick,  who  compounds  by  paying 

Bteen-poncB  for  all,  which  is  drunk  as  after  mentiunod,) 

rooden  spoon ;  each  pie  is  cut  in  two,  and  divided 

f  the  bailiff  one  half  between  the  steward,  bailiff,  and  the 

kut  of  ths  eoney-warreu  before  mentioned,  and  the  other 

f  into  Hti  parts,  and  divided  amongst  the  sis  sbepherds 

■the  above  mentioned  six  townships.     In  the  pie  brought 

f  the  shepherd  of  Eainton  an  inner  one  is  made,  tilled  with 

8.     The  cakes  are  divided  in  the  same  ninnncr.     The 

r  of  the  mauor  provides  furmenty  and  mustaid,  and 

iUversto  each  shepherd  a  slice  of  choese  and  a  penny  roll. 

1  formonty,  well  mixed  with  mustard,  is  put  into    an 

Irthon  pot,  and  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a  garth 

Uonging  to  tbo  bailifT's  bouse ;  to  which  place  the  steward 

X  the  court,  with  the  bailiff,  tenant  of  the  warren,  and  six 

_  ipberds,  adjourn  with   their  respective  wocdcn  spoons. 

Sie  bailiff  provides  spoons  for  the  stewards,  the  tenant  of 

le  WEirren,  and  himself.     The  steward  first  pays  respect  to 

b  furmenty,  by  taking  a  large  spoonful ;  the  bailiff  has  the 

'  t  honour,  tho  tenant  of  the  wairen  nest,  then  the  shep- 

d  of  Hutton  Conyera,  and  afterwards  the  other  shephords 

regular  turns;  then  each  person  is  served  with  a  glass 

t  ale  (paid  for  by  tho  sisteen-pence  brought  by  the  Hewifi 

lepherd),  and  the  health  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  drank ; 

n  they  adjourn  back  to  tho  bailiffs  house,  and  the  further 

linesB  of  the  court  is  proceeded  with. 

[Each  pie  contains  about  a  peek  of  flour,  is  about  sis- 

1  or  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  as  largo  as  will  go 

)  the  month  of  an  ordinary  oven.     The   bailiff  of  the 

iBiires  them  with  a  rule,  and  takes  the  diameter ; 

mi  if  they  are  not  of  a  sutBcicnt  capncity,  be  threatens  to 

Ttum  them,  and  fine  the  town.     If  they  are  large  enough, 

p  divides  them  with  a  rule  and  compasses  into  four  equal 

of    which    tho   steward  claims  ono,    tho    warrener 

iiother,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  amongst  the  sbep- 

In  respect  to  the  furmenty,  the  top  of  tho  dish  in 

hich  it  is  put   is    placed    level  with  the  surface  of   the 
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grouui;  all  persona  present  are  entitled  to  eat  of  it,  and 
those  who  do  not,  arti  not  dGomed  loyal  to  the  lord.  Every 
shepherd  is  obliged  to  oat  af  it,  and  for  that  purpose  is  to 
take  a  spoon  in  his  pocket  to  the  court ;  for  if  any  of  them 
neglect  to  carry  a  spoon  with  him  he  is  to  lay  him  down 
npon  his  belly,  and  sup  the  furnienty,  with  his  face  to  the 
pot  or  dish;  at  which  time  it  is  usual,  by  way  of  sport,  for 
some  of  the  bystamierB  to  dip  his  fuce  into  the  furraenty; 
and  sometimes  a  shephei'd,  for  the  sake  of  diversion,  will 
purposely  leave  his  spoou  at  home. 

In  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  those  who  have  not  tho 
common  materials  fur  making  a  fire,  generally  sit  without 
one  on  New  Year's  Day  ;  for  none  of  their  neighbonrs, 
although  hospitable  at  other  times,  will  sulfei'  them  to  light 
a  candle  at  their  fires.  If  they  do,  it  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  family  will  die  within  tho  year, — Gent.  Mag.  1811, 
vol.  Ixssi,  p,  424. 

Subjoiuod  is  all  that  ajipcars  to  have  sutvived  of  the  York- 
ahire  Hafpnena  aowj ;' 

"  To-night  it  ia  the  New  Tear's  night,  to-morrow  U  the  day, 
And  we  nra  come  for  our  right  and  for  our  rny, 
As  we  nsed  to  do  in  old  King  Henry's  day 

Sing  PolloiTB,  sing,  hiig-mao,  hat 
If  you  go  to  the  bacon-flick,  cut  me  a  good  bit ; 
Cat,  cut,  and  low,  beware  of  your  maw; 
Cut,  cut,  and  round,  beware  of  your  thumb, 
That  me  and  my  merry  men  may  have  mme. 

Siug  MlawB,  sing,  hag-man,  l.a  1 

Tf  yuu  go  to  tlie  black  ark,  bring  me  ten  marks ; 
Ten  matlis,  ten  pound,  throw  it  down  upon  tlie  ground. 
That  me  and  iny  ir.erry  men  may  luive  Boiue. 
6iag  fcUowB,  aing,  hag-mnu.  bal" 

Brand's  Pop  Anliq.  1870,  voL  I.  p.  II. 

SCOTLAND. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Langdnle  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy, 
1852,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  occurs  the  foUowing: 

"  Being  in  Scotland,  I  ought  to  tell  you  of  Scotch  customs ;   1 
and  really  Uiey  have  a  ohnrming  one  on   this  occasion  (i.( 
New  Year's  Dp.y).     Whether    it    ia    meant    as    a  farewell   ] 
•  Sue  '  Nisw  Year's  Evo.' 


I 
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o  tlie  old  one,  oc  ui  introJacUon  to  the  Now 
n't  tell ;  bnt  on  tlw  Slst  of  Dooember,  »li»oel 
rjbodf  has  a  party,  eilLer  to  dino  or  sup.  The  cotnpuiir, 
oet  entirely  consisting  of  young  [icople,  vrait  li^'Uwr 
I  tweive  o'clock  strikes,  at  whioli  time  evt-ry  ono  ttcgiiu)  to 
irve,  and  tkey  all  tail  to  work.  At  nhnt^  vrliy,  kissiug. 
ieh  male  is  saec^ssirely  locked  in  piire  Platonic  fiubructi 
h  each  female ;  and  after  this  grand  curviuouy,  whioli  of 
!  creates  infinite  fun,  they  soparatu  and  go  homo. 
s  mntter  is  nut  at  all  confined  to  these,  but  wherover 
oan  it  is  the  particolar  privilege  of  this  liotir. 
I  people  tliink  it  neooesary  to  drink  what  tliey 
I  hot-pint,  which  consista  of  etroug  beer,  whisky,  (iRgs, 
a  most  horrid  composition  ;  as  bad,  or  worac  tlian  that 
18  mixture  called  Jig-one,*  which  the  Englisli  puoplu 
n  Good  Friday." 
f  The  letter  Irom  which  this  is  an  extract  is  signed  Henry 

Bckersteth,  and  dated  Edinburgh,  January  1st,  1803. 
I  Till  very  few  years  ago,  in  Scotland  (fiays  a  oorroBpondont 
T  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  vol.  i,  p.  28).  tho  eustoni  of 

it-fooling  was  practised  on  New  Tear's  morning, 
I  On  the  approach  of  twelve  o'clock  of  the  last  niglit  of  thu 
3  year,  a  hot-pint  \  was  prepared — that  is,  a  kettle  or  Hii^ou 
"  *  -m,  spiced,  and  sweetened  ale,  witli  iiii  iufusiou 
F  spirits.  Wben  the  cluck  had  struck  tho  Iciiull  of  tko 
l^arted  year,  each  niorabcr  of  the  fainily  drunk  of  this 
Giture,  "  and  good  health,  and  a  happy  New  Yeiir,  and  many 
t  them,  to  all  the  reBt,"  with  a  general  1j  ami -shaking,  and 
prhaps  a  dance  round  the  table,  with  the  addition  of  ft  Hong 
b  the  tune  of  Hoy  tuttie  taitio : 

"  Weel  may  we  a'  bo, 


[  The  elders  of  the  family  would  then  most  probably 
llyout  with  the  hot  kettle,  and  bearing  bIko  a  wnnpntont 
D  of  buns  and  short-bread,  or  bread-uud-chuuBC,  witli 


I 
I 
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tlie  design  of  visitiug  tLoir  neigliboura,  and  interchftnging 
with  them  tlie  anme  cordial  greetings.  If  they  met  by  the 
way  tinother  party  similarly  bent  whom  tbey  knew,  they 
Would  Btup,  and  giyo  and  take  sips  &om  tbeir  reEpective 
kettles.  Keaching  the  friend's  house,  they  would  enter  with 
vociferous  good  wishes,  and  soon  send  the  kettle  ciroalating. 
If  they  were  the  first  to  enter  tho  house  aince  twelve  o'clock 
they  were  deemed  as  the  Jirst-foot ;  and  aa  anoh  it  was  most 
important  for  luck  to  the  family  in  the  coming  year,  that 
they  should  make  this  entry  not  empty-handed,  but  with 
their  hands  full  of  cakes,  «nd  bread-and-choese ;  of  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  civility  demanded  that  each  indiyidual  in 
the  house  should  partake. 

To  such  an  extent  did  this  custom  prevail  in  Edinbu^h, 
in  the  recollection  of  persons  still  living,  that  according 
to  their  account,  the  principal  streets  were  more  thronged 
between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning  than  they  usually 
'  were  at  mid-day.  Much  innocent  mirth  prevailed,  and 
mutual  good  feelings  were  largely  promoted.  An  unlucky 
circumstance  which  took  place  on  the  lat  January,  1812, 
proved  the  means  of  nearly  extingaishing  the  custom.  A 
small  party  of  reckless  boys  formed  the  design  of  taming 
tho  innocent  festivities  of  Jiret-footing  to  accuunt  for  purposes 
of  plunder.  They  kept  their  counsel  woU.  No  sooner  had 
the  people  come  abroad  on  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  Old  Town  than  these  youths  sallied  out  in  small 
b.inds,  aud  commenced  the  bnsiness  which  they  had  under- 
taken. Their  previous  agreement  was  to  look  out  for  the  white 
neckcloths,  such  being  the  best  mark  by  which  they  could 
distinguish  ia  the  dark  individuals  likely  to  carry  any 
property  worthy  of  being  taken,  A  gi-eat  number  of  gentle- 
men were  thus  spoiled  of  their  watches  and  other  valuables. 
The  lenst  rosistancu  was  resented  by  the  most  brutal 
maltreatment.  A  policeman  and  a  young  man  of  the  rank 
of  a  clerk  in  LeiUi  died  of  the  injuries  they  hod  received. 
An  afTair  bo  singular,  so  uncharacteristic  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  happened,  produced  a  widespread  aud  lasting 
feeling  of  surprise.  The  outrage  was  expiated  by  the 
execution  of  throe  of  the  youthful  rioters  on  tho  chief  scene 
of  their  w:ck  ;dness ;  but  from  that  time  it  waa  observed  that 


e  old  custom  of  going  about  with  the  hol-pinl—ihe  ancient 
usail— Ml  off. 


oi-pinL     It  I 
muy  to  Bteal 


a  Scotland  also  a  fint-footing  independent  of 
It  was  a  time  for  some  youthful  friend  of 
o  steal  to  the  door,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  there 
e  young  mftiden  of  hie  fancy,  aud  obtaining  the  privilege 
a  kisB  as  hoi  jirgt-f not.  Great  wob  the  disappointmeat  on 
s  part,  and  great  the  joking  among  the  family,  if,  through 
oident  or  plan,  some  half-withered  aunt  or  ancient  gmnd- 
to  receive  him  instead  of  the  blooming  Jouny. — 
wAo/Dnya,  vol.  i,  p.  29. 

'nthe  south  of  Scotland,  asBOOU  as  the  clock  has  struck  tho 
t  hour,  one  of  a  family  goes  to  the  well  as  quickly 
lie,  and  carefully  skims  it;  thia  they  coll  gettiug  the 
ream  (cream)  of  the  well : 

"  Twall  alruck— twB  neebour  LizzioB  raise, 
An'  liltiii  gold  a  «id  gatu ; 
The  flower  o'  tlie  well  to  trar  house  gaea 
An'  I'll  thu  boiiiiiebl  lud  get." 

The  fiower  of  the  well  signifies  the  first  pail  of  water,  aod 
the  girl  who  is  bo  fortumtte  as  to  obtain  the  prize  is  sup- 
posi^d  to  have  more  thau  a  double  chance  of  obtaining  the 
most  accomplished  young  man  in  the  parish. — Mud.  ^vi 
Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

Ar  soon  as  the  last  night  of  the  year  sets  in,  it  is  the 
signal  with  the  Strathdown  Highlander  for  the  suspension  of 
his  naual  employment,  and  he  directs  his  attention  to  more 
agreeable  callings.  The  men  form  into  bands,  with  tethers 
and  axes,  and  shaping  thoir  course  to  the  juniper  bushes,  thej 
return  homo  laden  with  mighty  loads,  which  are  aiTangcd 
round  the  fire  to  dry  until  morning.  A  certain  discreet 
person  is  despatched  to  the  dead  and  living  ford  to  draw  a 
pitcher  of  water  in  profound  silence,  without  the  vessel 
touching  the  ground,  lest  its  virtue  should  be  destroyed,  anil 

'  's  return  all  retire  to  rest.  Early  on  New  Tear's  mom- 
he  Msque-eaihrichd,  or  water  from  the  dead  aiid  living 
is  drunk,  as  a  potent  charm  until  nest  New  Tear's  Day, 
jainst  the  spells  of  witchcraft,  the  malignity  of  evU  eyes, 

i  the  activity  of  all  infernul  agency.     lUu  (^u.u^J&ei'Bi^- 
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iBDilcr  then  tatea  a  large  brusli,  with  whieh  he  profnaely 
aapersea  the  occupants  of  all  beria ;  fr.tm  whom  it  is  not  un- 
osnal  fur  him  to  receive  imgrnteful  remonatraiicea  against 
ablntion.  This  ended,  and  the  dooTs  and  \viudowB  being 
thoroughly  closed,  and  all  crevicca  stopped,  he  kindleB  pilea 
of  the  collected  juniper  in  the  difforect  apartments,  till  the 
Tapour  from  the  burning  bt«nchts  condenses  into  opaque 
clouds,  and  coughing,  Bueeeing,  wheezing,  gagping,  and  other 
demonstmtions  of  euffucation  ensue.  Tlie  operator,  aware 
that  the  more  iutease  the  "smuchdan"  the  more  propitioaa 
the  aolemuit}',  disregards  these  indications,  and  continues, 
witli  streaming  eyes  aud  averted  bead,  to  increase  the  fumiga- 
tion, until  in  his  own  defence  he  admits  the  air  to  recover  the 
exhausted  household  and  himself.  He  then  treats  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  bestial  stock  in  the  town  with 
the  same  smothering,  to  keep  them  from  hoim  throughout 
the  year.  When  the  gude  wife  gets  up,  and  having  ceased 
from  coughing,  has  gained  sufficient  strength  to  reach  the 
bottle  dku,  ^6  admiaistera  it«  comfort  to  the  relief  of 
the  Kufierers;  laughter  takes  the  place  of  complaint,  all  the 
iaiiiily  get  up,  wash  theii  facea,  and  receive  the  visits 
uf  their  neighbours,  who  arrive  full  of  congi'atulatious 
peculiar  to  the  day.  Mu  nase  choil  orst,  "My  Ciindlemas 
bond  upon  you,"  is  the  customary  salutation,  aud  means, 
ill  plain  worda,  "  You  owe  me  a  New  Teai^'s  gift."  A  point 
of  great  emulation  is,  who  shall  salute  the  other  first, 
because  the  one  who  does  so  is  entitled  to  a  gift  from 
the  person  saluted,  Breakfimt,  consisting  of  all  procurable 
luxuries,  is  then  aervod,  the  neighboni-a  not  engaged  are 
invited  to  partake,  and  the  day  ends  in  festivity. — Popular 
Siipi-rslitioTis  of  the  Bighlanders  of  Scotland,  Stewart,  1851. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  (1790,  vol.  i.  p.  200), 
says  that  on  New  Year's  Day  the  Highlanders  bum  juniper 
before  their  cattle. 

Forfar  BHiKE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Tear"  the   opulent 
hui'ghers  of  Montrose  begin  to  feast  with  their  friends,  and 
)  a  round  of  visits,  which  takes  up  the  spB<«  of  ^any 
*  Also  at  Cliriatmas. 


I 


I 


I 
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eeke.     Upon  snch  DccasionB,  the  gniveGt  is  expected  to  be 
leny,  and  to  join  in  a  cheerfol  Bong. — Slat.  Ace.  of  Sfot- 
\  Sicclair,  1793,  vol.  v.  p.  48. 

Orehgi  Isles. 

At  Lady,  companies  of  men  gi>  to  the  houeea  of  the  rich, 
kbA  awake  the  family  by  aingiug  the  New  Year's  song,  in 
full  choros.  When  the  eoug  is  concluded,  the  fiimily  enter- 
tain the  mneicians  with  ale  and  bread,  and  give  them  a 
emoked  goose  or  a  piece  of  beef. — Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  1H45, 
vol.  XT.  p.  142. 

At  the  parishes  of  Cross,  Bumess,  &c..  New  Tear's  gifts, 
under  the  title  of  '■  Christmas  presents."  are  given  to  maid- 
servants by  their  masters. — iSai.  Account  of  Scotland,  8in- 
cbuT,  1793,  ToL  vii.  p.  ISS. 


IIAND9EL  MONDAY. 


Tna  first  Monday  of  the  year  is  a  great  holiday  among 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  children  generally,  as  being 
the  Jay  peculiarly  devoted  in  that  couiitiy  to  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  presents.  It  is  on  this  account  called 
Handsel  Monday,  handsel  being  is  Scotland  the  ecj^nivalent 
of  a  Christmas-box,  but  more  especially  implying  a  gift  at 
the  commencement  of  a  season  or  the  induing  of  some  new 
garment.  The  yoong  people  visit  their  seniors  in  expecta- 
tion of  tips  (the  viord,  but  not  the  action,  unknown  in  the 
north).  Postmen,  scavengers,  and  deliverers  of  newspapers 
look  for  their  little  annual  guordone.  Among  the  rural 
population,  Anld  Bandsel  Nrniday,  i.e.  Handsel  Monday  old 
fityte,  or  the  first  Monday  after  the  twelfth  of  the  mouth, 
J8  the  day  usually  held.  The  farmers  used  to  treat  the 
^ffhole  of  their  servants  on  that  morning  to  a  liberal  Lreak- 
roast  and  boiled,  with  ale,  whisky,  e.ud  coke,  \ft  '^livt 
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utmost  contentment,  after  which  the  guests  went  about 
seeing  their  friends  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was 
also  the  day  on  which  any  disposed  for  cliange  gave  up  their 
places,  ond  wlien  new  servants  wore  engaged.  Even  now, 
when  most  old  fashions  are  much  decayed,  Aidd  handsel 
Monday  contiuutDj  to  be  the  holiday  of  tlie  year  to  the  clasa 
of  farm-labom'ere  in  Scothmd, — Book  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Co.  OF  Edinbtogb. 

At  Currie  the  anniial  fair  and  Old  Handsel  Monday  are  the 
only  periodical  holidays  for  the  working  classes  j  on  which 
latter  occasion  tlie  servants  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  spending  tho  close 
of  the  day  with  Iheir  frienda.  The  early  part  is  generally 
observed  in  the  less  innocent  amusement  of  raSles,  and 
shooting  with  fire-arms,  which,  being  often  old  ami  rnsty, 
as  well  as  wielded  by  inexperienced  hands,  have  occasioned 
some  disagreeable  accidents. — Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland  1846, 
vol.  i.  p.  650. 


Jak.  5.]  EVE  OF  THE  EPIPHANY. 

FoKMBELT  itinerant  minstrels  used  to  bear  a  bowl  of  spiced 
wine  to  the  houses  of  tho  gentry  and  others,  iiom  whom  they 
expected  a  hospitable  reception,  and  calling  their  bowl  a 
wassail-bowl,  they  drank  wassail  to  their  entertainers. 

In  ancient  kalendars  is  an  observation  on  the  5th  day  of 
January,  the  Vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  "  Kings  created  by 
beans,"  and  the  sisth  day  is  called  "  Festival  of  Kings,"  with 
another  remark,  that  "  the  ceremony  of  electing  kings  was 
continued  with  feasting  for  many  days." — Med.  .Miii  Kalend, 
vol.  i.  p.  134. 

Devon  BHiBB. 

At  Kingsbridgc  and  Salcombe  it  was  formerly  customary 
for  the  cidcrist,  attended  by  his  workmen  with  a  large  can 
or   pitcher  of  cider,   guns   charged   with  powder,   &c.,  to 
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repair  to  the  orchard,  and  tbore  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
it-bearing  apple-trees,  drink  the  following  toast  three 
!B  ropoated,  discharging  the  fite-nrniB  in  oonclnaioQ  ; 

*•  Here's  to  tliee,  old  apple  tree, 
Wience  thou  may'el  buii, 
And  whenue  thou  mnj'at  blow  1 
And  whenoe  thou  may'et  bear  spplea  enow  t 
HotB  ful!  I  cnpa  full  I 
Bushel— biinliel—BBckB  full  t 
And  my  pKkets  full  Uio  I  Uazza  t" 

The  pitchur  being  emptied,  they  roturiiud  to  the  house,  thti 
doors  of  which  they  were  certain  to  find  bolted  by  the  feniivles ; 
who,  however  bad  the  weather  miglit  be,  were  iseioi'ahle  to 
all  entreaties  to  open  them,  till  some  one  liad  divined  what 
was  on  the  spit.  This  was  generally  not  easily  thought  of, 
and  if  edible  was  the  reword  of  him  whe  first  named  it. 
The  party  were  then  admitted. — Kingsbridge  and.  Saleornbe 
Biatariecdly  Depicted,  1819,  p.  71.  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  17JH, 
vol.  lii.  p.  403. 

Brand,  on  the  aathority  of  a  Camiehmon,  relates  it  also  as 
a.  custom  with  the  Devonshire  people  to  go  after  supper  into 
the  orchard  with  a  large  milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having 
roasted  apples  pressed  into  it.  Out  of  this  each  person  in 
company  takes  what  is  called  a  dome  —i.e.  earthenware — cup, 
full  of  liijuor,  and  standing  nnder  each  of  the  more  fruitful 
apple-trees,  passing  by  those  that  are  not  good  bearers,  he 
addresses  them  in  the  folliwing  words  : 


L 


"  Health  to  thee,  pomi  nppl'-  tree. 
Well  to  bear  pookt^t-fuiU,  hat-fidls, 
Pet;Ji-fullB,  bushel  bag-fidLi :" 


id  then  drinking  up  part  of  the  content:',  he  throtvs  the 
ist,  with  the  fragments  of  tlie  roautud  apples,  at  the  tree. 

At  each  cup,  the  company  set  up  a  shout, — Pop.  Antiq.  1849, 

vol.  i.  p,  29. 

Herrick  thus  alludes  to  this  custom  and  the  superstitioa 


iched  to  it : 


"Wassail  the  treea,  that  they  may  bear 


9/ AS.  ;. 
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.V  ..  ...V      ■.,     ,v   N.    \  .vv.  .    V  .t:>.l  "."'.. r  niaivis  are 

•    '.   \  .«.     ...    ..       V  "\ .    >.:■- •-vr.  I-'.-  vMi'.rauv  all 

•  •*  •  •   .  ».    .V.     .;  u„.i  .•:  v.^v-  .*\vv. '  :o  ::'o  v^ain-house, 

H^»  .\   ka.    ix«.\\n  .'-..,    „•.»»»■>>  v.\Ovv^'v>\\i:  The  masKr.  at 
Im^^U>x%*1  .u  U  .,  vi.*.  ..;r.,  ..i:!*.  .\-  ois*/  ^j:vuoi'silly  with  strong 

\A  .i^wi  fc»M  ,i:..  .'t'-.'-  •^'  >*N'  ''•■•'^'  **«"  ti«^*«*i  ^'t'  the  oxon.  He 
^'U  ^^U^^^.^^,,  »j.^^^  ,n  ^  ..num-*  IxmnC»  iho  tvutpany  follow  his 
l»u|vU.  ^^^^jj  ^jj  ^j^,  ^,^i,^^i  j»vcu,  rtti^lix'ssinj:  oa  h  by  his 
'*^«  VU\\,  ii.iu.',  iiiu  '\wk{.  iho  Uu>^^  I'rtko  is  produced,  and, 
♦K  uku,  )i  ,  ,.i,m,^„^  |i|t(  ii|i  tho  liorn  of  tho  lirst  ox,  through 

*    '  ^tUt>d  v>iii  \\n\\  ik\u\  tho  twolvo  A[H>stIe3. 


\ 
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Tiie  ox  ia  thcu  tickled,  to  make  him  toes  Ids  head  ;  if  he 
hmw  the  coke  bohiad,  it  ib  the  mietreEs's  perquisite ;  if 
before  (in  what  ia  termed  tlie  boesy)  the  bniliff  hims-lf 
chiims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the  house, 
the  doors  of  which  they  find  looked,  nor  will  they  be  opened 
until  some  joyous  Bongs  are  sung.  On  tiieir  gaining  nd- 
mittance  a  Ecene  of  mirth  ensues,  which  lastn  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.— Geni.  Mag.  1791,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  116. 

Btafforushuib. 

According  to  Blount  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  at  one 
time  made  a  fire  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  in  memory 
of  the  blazing  star  that  conducted  the  three  Magi  to  the 

angel  at  Buthlehem, 

YORKBHISB. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  families  formerly  invited 
tlieir  relations,  friends,  dud  neighbouiB  to  their  housts, 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  cards,  and  partaking  of  a 
BUpper  of  which  mince  pics  were  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient. After  sujiper  was  over  the  wassail-cup  or  wasaoil- 
bowl  was  brought  in,  of  which  every  one  partook,  by 
taking  with  a  spoon  out  of  the  ale  a  roasted  applo  and 
eating  it,  and  then  drinking  the  healths  of  the  company 
out  of  the  bowl,  wishing  them  a  merry  Chi'istuias,  and  a 
bappy  Now  Year.  The  festival  of  Chnetmas  used  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  be  held  for  twenty  days,  and  some 
persons  extended  it  even  to  Candlemas. 

The  ingredients  put  into  the  bowl,  viz.,  ale,  sugar,  nut- 
Bcg,  and  roasted  applos,  were  usually  called  lamhs'  wool, 
ind  the  night  on  which  it  was  drunk  was  commonly  called 
Wasaail  Eve.— Gent.  Mag.  1784,  vol.  liv.  p.  98. 

IRKLAND. 

In  Ireland  "on  Twelve  Eve  in  Christmas,  they  use  to  set 
.  ^1  as  high  as  tboy  can  a  sieve  of  oats,  and  in  it  a  dozen  of 
pandles  set  round,  and  in  the  centre  one  larger,  all  lighted. 
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This  in  memory  of  our  Saviour  and  Iiis  Apostlea,  lights  of 
the  world." — Sir  Henry  Piora'  Description  of  the  Cnuntij  of 
Weelraeaih,  1G82,  in  Vfliiancey's  CoUectunea  de  BebuB  Hiher- 
nicig,  vol.  i  No.  1,  p.  124. 
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TBE  EPIPUANY. 

In  its  character  ae  a  popular  festival,  Twelfth  Day  Etnatls 
only  inferior  to  Christmas.  The  leading  object  held  in  view 
is  to  do  hnnour  to  "  the  three  wise  men,"  or,  as  they  ore  mere 
generally  denominated,  "  the  three  kings."  It  is  a  Ohrietian 
cnstom,  ancient  past  memory,  and  probahly  suggested  by  a 
pagan  custom,  to  indnlgo  in  a  pleasantry  called  the  Slection 
vfkinga  hij  beans.  Some,  however,  maintain  it  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  custom  obeorved  by  the  Eoman  children, 
who,  at  the  end  of  their  saturnalia,  drew  lots  with  beans,  to 
BOB  who  would  be  king. 

In  England  in  later  times,  a  large  cake  was  made,  with  a 
bean  or  silver  penny  inserted,  and  this  was  called  rtreZ/(/i- 
cake.  The  family  and  friends  being  assembled,  the  cake  was 
divided  by  lot,  and  whoever  got  the  piece  containing  the 
bean  was  accepted  as  the  king  for  the  day,  and  colled  Sing 
of  the  Bean.  It  appears  also  tliat  there  was  always  a  qneen  as 
well  aa  a  king  on  Twelfth-Night.  A  writer,  speaking  of  the 
celebration  in  the  South  of  England  in  1774,  says ;  "  After 
tea  a  cake  is  produced,  with  two  bowls  containing  the  fortu- 
nate chances  for  tlje  different  seses.  The  host  tills  up  the 
tickets,  and  the  whole  company,  except  tlje  king  and  queen, 
are  to  be  ministers  of  state,  maids  of  honour,  or  ladies  of  the 
bed  chamber.  Often  the  host  and  hostess,  more  by  design 
than  accident,  become  ting  and  queen.  According  to 
Twelfth  Day  law,  each  party  is  to  support  his  character  till 
midnight." 

In  the  sixteenth  centnry  it  would  appear  that  some  pecu- 
liar ceremonies  followed  tlie  election  of  the  king  and  qneen. 
llamaby  Googe,  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  curious  poem  of 
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SftogeorguB,  The  Popkh  Kingdom,  1570,  fitatee  that  the  king, 

poc  being  elected,  was  i-nised  up  witli  great  cries  to  tlie  ceiling, 

e  with  chaUc  he  inscribed  OTOsses  on  the  roftere  to  pro- 

Bct  the  house  against  evil  spirits. — Book  of  Days,  ISH'd, 

See  also  JEvery  Bay  Book.  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

Hcirick,  the  poet  of  our  festivuls,  has  several  allQaions  to 

f  the  celebration  of  this  day  of  our  ancestors,  as  may  be  seen 

a  the  subjoined  poem : 

"TWELFE-NIGHT,  OE  KING  AND  QUEENE. 

"Noiv,  now  the  mirth  conies 

With  the  caka  full  of  ptoms, 
Whore  beano'B  the  king  of  Ihe  ajiort  hero  j 

B«flideB,  we  muat  Jiuow, 

The-  pua  also 
Hosi  revell,  m  qtioeoe.  In  the  ooott  here, 

BegiD  then  to  chuee 

(This  night  BB  je  nt^e) 
\fiv  sball  tfi  the  present  delight  here, 

Be  a  king  bn  the  lot. 

And  who  shull  not 
Be  Twelfe-day  quecno  fur  the  oijiht  henib 

Which  known p,  let  ua  moke 

Jnj-BopBWilb  Ihe  cake; 
And  let  not  a  Joea  them  be  B^ene  hure. 

Who  unnrg'd  will  not  drinke. 

To  the  base  fmm  the  brink, 
A  health  to  tht  king  and  queene  here. 

Neit  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lambVwooll : 

Adde  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too : 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  trssBaile  a  BwiiigGT. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

Anil  queene  wassailing; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  oe  whot  hcrei 

Yft  part  ye  from  henoe, 

As  ftoe  from  offeucp, 
Ae  when  ye  iunooout  met  here." 

In  the  last  century  Tv>elflli  Night  Cards  represented  rainis- 
1,  maids  of  honour,  and  other  attendants  of  b  court,  and 
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the  tharoctera  were  to  bo  supported  throagli  tlie  night.  Joba 
Britton,  in  bis  Autcbio^ajihy  tells  ne  *'  he  enggested  and 
wrote  a  seriea  of  Twelfth  Night  characters,  to  be  printed 
on  cards,  placed  in  a  bag.  and  drawn  ont  at  parties  on  the 
memorable  and  merry  evening  of  that  ancient  festival.  They 
were  sold  in  am  all  packets  to  pastrycooks,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  custom  which  annually  grew  to  an  extensive  trade.  Fur 
the  second  year  my  pen-aud-iuk  chai'acters  were  accompanied 
by  prints  iif  the  different  personages  by  CroikBhank  (father 
of  the  inimitable  George),  all  of  a  comic  or  ludicrons  kind." 
Such  characters  are  e till  printed. — Hook  of  Days,  vol.i.  p.  64. 

Formerly  the  Lord  Muyor  and  AldeiTaen,  and  the  Guilds 
of  London,  nsed  to  go  to  St.  Panl's  on  Twelfth  Day  to  hear  a 
sermon.  This  is  mentioned  as  an  old  custom  in  the  early 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Twelfth  Day  and  its  customs  appear  to  have  been  observed 
by  royalty  almost  from  time  immemorial.  At  the  English 
courtin  the  eighth  year  of  the  roign  of  Edward  m.,  the  majes- 
tic title  of  King  of  the  Bean  was  conferred  upon  one  of  tlie 
king's  minstrels,  as  appears  by  a  Compolus  of  that  date, 
which  states  that  siity  shillings  wore  given  by  the  king  on 
the  day  of  the  Epipbnny  to  Began,  the  trumpeter,  and  his 
associates,  the  cotirt  minstrels,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the 
bean. — Stmtt,  SiporU  and  Pastime*,  1801,  p.  255. 

The  grand  state  of  the  sovereign  on  Twelfth  Day,  and  the 
manner  of  keeping  f^tival  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  EJng 
Henry  VII.,  are  set  forth  in  Le  Heve's  MS.,  called  Tho 
Moyalle  Booh,  to  tho  following  effect ; 

As  for  Twelfth  Day,  the  king  must  go  crowned  i 
royal  robes,  kirtle,  surcont,  his  furred  hood  about  his  neck, 
hie  mantle  with  a  long  train,  and  his  cutlas  before  liitn ; 
his  armills  upon  his  arms,  of  gold  set  full  of  rich  stones ; 
and  no  temporal  man  to  tonch  it  but  the  king  himself;  and 
the  squire  for  the  body  must  bring  it  to  the  king  in  a  fair 
kerchief,  and  the  king  must  pnt  them  on  himself;  and  he 
must  have  his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bull  with 
the  cross  in  the  left  hand,  and  tho  crown  upon  his  head. 
And  he  must  offer  that  day  gold,  myrrh,  and  sense ;  then 
must  the  dean  of  the  chapel  send  unto  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  clerk  or  priest  the  king's  offering  that  day ; 
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'  and  thei]  must  tlie  ArchUistop  give  the  next  Iwucfice  that 
fulleth  iu  his  gift  to  the  same  meseenger,  Aad  then  the 
king  must  chaagQ  his  mantle  when  he  goeth  to  meat,  and 
take  off  his  hood  and  lay  it  about  his  neck,  and  clasp  it 
before  with  a  great  rich  ouche;  and  this  muet  be  of  the 
same  colour  that  he  oflerod  in.  And  the  queen  in  the  eame 
form  when  ehe  ia  crowned. 

The  Bttine  day  that  he  gocth  crowned  ho  ought  to  go  to 
matins ;  to  which  array  belongeth  his  kirtle,  sureoat,  tabard, 
and  his  furred  hood  slyved  over  his  head,  and  rolled  about 
his  neck ;  and  on  his  head  his  cap  of  estate,  and  his  swoi'd 
before  him. 

At  even-sung  he  must  go  in  his  kirtle  and  surcoat,  and 
hood  laid  about  his  slioulders,  and  clasp  the  tippet  and  heed 
together  before  his  breast  with  a  grent  rich  uuuhe,  and  his 
hat  of  estate  upon  his  head. 

As  for  the  void  on  the  Twelfth  Night,  the  king  and  the 

.   queen  ought  to  have  it  in  the  hall.     And  as  for  the  wassail, 

I   the  steward,  the  treasurer,  and  the  controller,  shall  come  for 

'    it  with  their  staves  in  their  hands  ;   the  king's  sewer  and  the 

queen's  having  fair  towels  about  their  necks,  aud  dishes  in 

tiieir  hands,  such  as  the  king  and  queen  shall  oat  of ;  the 

king's  carvers  and  the  queen's  shall  come  after  with  chargers 

or  dishes,  such  as  the  king  or  the  queen  shall  eat  of,  aud  with 

''  towels  about  their  necks.     And  no  man  shall  bear  anjrthing 

unices  sworn  for  three  months.     Aad  the  steward,  treasurer, 

.  oomptroller,  and  mnrBhall  of  tho  hall  shall  ordiiin  for  all  the 

hall.     And,  if  it  be  in  the  great  chamber,  then  shall  the 

'   chamberlain  and  ushers  ordain,  after  the  above  form  ;  and  if 

I   there  be  a  bishop,  his  own  squire,  or  else  the  king's,  such  as 

the  officers  choose  to  assign,  shall  serve  him;  and  so  of  all 

I   tho   other  estates,   if  they  he  dnkes  or  eavls ;  aud   so  of 

duchesses  and  countesses.     And  then  there  must  come  in  the 

ushers  of  the  chamber,  with  tho  pile  of  cups,  the  king's  cupa 

and  the  queen's,  and  the  bishop's  with  the  butlers  and  wine 

to  the  cupboard,  and  then  a  squire  for  the  budy  to  bear  tho 

oup,  ami  another  for  the  queen's  eup,  such  as  is  sworn  for 

The  singers  [of  the  chapel]  may  stand  at  the  one  side  of 
the  hall,  and  when  tho  steward  oomctli  in  at  tho  hall-door. 
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\vilh  IW  wiMtiMtL.  k«  itt«sl  <»7^  Ikriee  ^^WaEwOe,'*  &c.^  and 
Ihvu  •ftUAll  IW  v'kA^l  ttttt^wi^r  il  aaoa  wiUi  a  good  song,  and 
IUu«  u^  Ukv^ttioWk  dt  il  fliMuA^  IW  king  to  Ira^  the  great 
v'^AMtW^r      AiMst  tbb^m  wWtt  thji»  kin^  sal  qneeo  have  done, 
kW^  >^  iU  tfv^  ^W>  IW  ckttttiWr^    Am  Atsre  belong^  for  the 
KiMi£,  l>Mv  li^lb^|»  w\^  lki!«  tv«dL  «ttl  two  lij^ts  with  the  cap ; 
»i»k\  iv^  |Kv  V^i^^^  «*  ^wtiOjrTv  -viit^ii^.  JKfyk  18OT,  toL  L  p.  328. 
i'»^    INwUVK  IVv  l^  MtMTT  g«diai  of  Scots  oelehmted 
kh\'  ^\y^K^  \Hmkm»  s^  Ifetji^  KLin^  <>^  ^ki»  Btaan  at  Holyrood, 
\^\\i  >(i\\\\  \k  >\stte^^  ^mkmX  k4  a  kuit^  a»  noK«  iq^piopriate,  in 
^»v'«'-<uUvv^|^KH  vil^  l^v^f^'tf  Wi^«t^  a  IftfiiMie  so^«i«ign.    The  lot 
U  U  K'  IW  vva\  v\^i[y^v«^V  alW^^Wtl..  Mary  Fkning^  and  the 
u«i*<t^^^vAH  M^v^^\  4M|^wvll^v  artN^Y^^l  tW  ^si^rvaat  tuba-  own  robes 
^\\\\  }\'\\\AiL  mi  «W  l^kk^l  vl^l^  «Mr$lata  tbn^  mimie  dignity  in 
kW  U^H^x(lU  vvT  lU^  i^v^lv   TW  Ea^«$b  reeadkiiit  Bandolph, 
u\u«  \\H>A  [s\  U^tv  vx^M^  M^ty  IVtv^^  a)tKi4b»  «#  the  queen's 
\m\\U  \\t  \\Ks\\\^\\\t\  >KV\^v  tu  i^xvHkHl  l««tt$  aboat  this  festiTal 
^\^  \\\\^  \^v\  vvf  Vtvv^vHMjiHMN    *^  Ha^^^T  was  it'^  sajs  he,  <*TDmto 
Mh  \\^\s\\\\^  ^\\^\  \ss^  t\^\^\  \>iiv)ar\\\  no  k«i$i»>.      Two  soch 
^^U\l\Wt  \\\  Km^  %\^^  (u  <«k^  tfvHHl  ai>^>id«  I  b^exe  was  never 
«»'»'Hi  ss^  >\v  ^tv\\vv\v\  lxv\\  xrvsHii^  ^ttv\*Ji^  l^x^s^^iss^  wilhont  envy, 
«*»M<  Mubv^y^^s,  W\\\  \\\\^\  a  vla^Yx    I  Wtv  tb^j  i^st  to  toot  lotd- 
y'»l|»  fu  \\s\  \\\\\^s\\\  v\fv     Mv  \H^u  «^la^'n>Ui,  my  hand  fidleth, 
*«<HHu»  <-^\\^v||^^       ,  1 V  \  Wvu  \xf  Uw  Ik^an  was  that  day  in  a 
t'^HM  Mf  \k\\\^\\  wt  if\\w\v\  W  Un^d.  htxr  nock,  her  shonlders, 
HI'  <i  h|<  wt  \\y\\^  V(\\\A\\  UvhI^Yi  ^\^  Wot  with  stones,  that  more 
"  »'H»  \\\\\s\s\  \\\yt\\\  \\y\\\n^  \\t^\\\  m>i  to  bo  found.    The  cheer 
UHM   m^Hl*      i  \\\\\\\\^  t\m\\\  luynolf  so  happy,  nor  so  well 
(Hifhi|<  MiHil  Mml(  Id  mwv^  to  iht)  imiut  that  the  old  Queen 
(  Mm  V  I  hnfMnlf,  1,11  mIiiiw  \\\\v  lul^hty  power,  oontrary  unto  the 
K»*"iiiMHMHuiHH|.ml  m\  li,y  |.h«youn^orQvioonn!iIarynemmgX 
•'•»'»!  MIM  iiil^H  |*||M  [hum  i  \\\\M\  part  of  tho  play  I  could  with 
K'»'»l  H^ill  lii^yj,  miiu'Mit  unto  your  lonUhip  as  much  fitter  for 
•'";  m  umM.'^     Urn  \\f  ih  iinmn^  t\f  Scotlaml,  Strickland, 
*"U>'    i.  Mil.  * 

,,  y",^^*  I'M  MiN  MiUM  ut  tlm  Olvll  WftW.  tho  feast  of  the 
i'^|il|iliMM^  H«»fH  Mh^iMCVMil  witli  limiti  Mjtlomhmr,  not  only  at 
liiUlh  hiH  ^i  Hj^^  Iidim  „f  (Iniirii,  niid  iiio  Unlvorsitios  (where 
''  .''('<  HM  M  f|  MimliMiH  IfM  iiImmihm  ilitt  kln|{  by  tho  boan  in  a 
t'HlM  I  HH  H'mII  h^  ji^  ^(riVM^I'M  iiHUtMlouM  Mid  Muiulur  households. 
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a  read,  too,  of  our  nobility  keeping  Twelfth  Niglit  by  the 
divoTsion  of  blowing  up  pnetobuai'd  ca^tlcsj  letting  claret 
flow  like  blood  out  of  a  stag  made  of  paste  ;  the  castle  bom- 
barded &om  a  pasteboard  ship,  with  cannon,  ia  the  midst  of 
which  the  company  pelted  eact  other  with  egg-phella  filled 
with  roEO-water;  and  large  pies  were  made,  filled  with  live 
frogs,  which  hopped  and  flow  out  upon  some  cuiions  person 
'  lifting  up  the  lid.  Twelfth  Night  grew  to  be  a  court 
festival,  in  which  gaming  was  a  costly  feature.  Evelyn  tells 
UB  that  on  Twelfth  Night,  1662,  according  to  custom,  His 
Majesty  (Charles  II.)  opened  the  revels  of  that  night  by 
throwing  the  dice  bimself  in  the  privy  chamber,  where  was 
a  table  set  on  purpose,  and  lost  Mb  1001. — Booh  of  Days, 
vol.  i.  p.  63. 

CUUBBRLAND. 

In  Cumberland,  and  other  northern  parts  of  England, 
m  Twelfth  Sight,  which  finishes  tho  Christmas  hoUdays, 
the  rnstica  meet  together  in  a  large  room.  They  begin 
dancing  at  seven  o'clock,  and  finish  at  twelve,  when  they 
Bit  down  to  IfAseouge  and  pomondie ;  the  fuimer  ia  made  of 
F,  potatoes,  and  onions,  fried  together ;  and  in  ponsondie 
we  recognise  the  wassail  or  waes-hael  of  ale,  boiled  with 
I  sugor  and  nutmeg,  into  which  are  pat  roasted  apples; 
the  anciently  admired  lambs'-wool.  The  feast  ia  paid  for 
by  subscription ;  two  women  are  chosen,  who  with  two 
wooden  howls  placed  one  within  the  other,  so  as  to  leave 
II  opening  and  a  space  between  them,  go  ronnd  to  the  female 
I  part  of  the  society  in  succession,  and  what  one  puts  into  the 
uppermost  bowl  the  attendant  collectress  slips  into  the  bowl 
beneath  it.  All  are  expected  to  contribute  something,  but 
',  more  than  a  shilling,  and  they  are  best  esteemed  who 
give  most.  The  men  chouse  two  &om  themselves  and  follow 
the  same  cnstom,  except  that  as  the  gentlemen  ate  not  sup- 
posed to  be  BO  fiiir  in  their  dealings  as  the  ladies,  one  of  the 
collectors  is  furnished  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  set  down 
the  subscription  as  soon  as  received.  ^  Time's  Telescope, 
1825,  p.  13. 

In  many  of  the  small  towns  they  partake  of  scalded  field- 
peas,  and  a  hare  or  some  other  kind  of  game.     The  pcaa  are 
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brntiglit  tri  tiMo  with  tlie  hare,  and  ure  acalilod  in  water 
with  the  hunks  oo,  after  which  a  Iniup  of  buttor  is  put  iu 
the  middle,  and  they  are  picked  ont  as  they  are  eaten.  The 
supper  eoueludes  with  a  Ihame-cake,  a  large,  flat,  oaten  cake, 
baked  on  a,  girdle,  gometimea  with  plums  in  it.  Dancing 
and  drinking  then  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Tar  barrela  are  cominnn  at  all  their  festivals,  and  scarcely 
a  town  ia  without  theja.^lbid,  1829,  p.  11. 

DSBBYGBIBO. 

The  morriB-diuicers  who  go  about  firom  village  to  village 
about  Twelfth  Duy,  have  their  fool,  their  Maid  Marian 
(generally  a  man  dressed  iu  woman's  clothes,  and  called 
"  the  fool's  wife),"  and  sometimes  the  hobby-horse ;  they  are 
dressed  up  in  ribbons  and  tinsel,  but  tlie  bells  are  uBoally 
discarded.— Jour,  of  Arch.  Assoc.  1852,  vol.  vii,  p.  201. 

DOBSSTBHIBE. 

The  rector  of  Piddle  Hinton  gives  away  on  Old  Chriatiuas 
Day  a  pound  of  bread,  a  pint  of  ale.  and  a  mince  pie,  to 
every  poor  person  in  the  parish.  This  distribution  is  regu- 
larly made  by  the  rector  tj)  upwards  of  tliiee  hundred 
persons. — Edwards,  Old  Emjlish  Cuetotm  and  CJiarittet,  1842, 
p.  6. 

LlN0OLNBHin& 

Anciently  the  I\Ii)»'brays  had  great  poEsessiona  in  and 
abuut  the  Isle  of  Axholmc,  and  a  seat,  at  which  they  princi- 
pally resided,  and  were  considered  the  greatest  folks  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  so  happened  that  on  Old 
Christmas  Day,  while  a  young  la<1y  (the  daughter  of  the  then 
Mowbi-ay)  was  riding  over  the  Meeres  to  the  church  by 
an  old  road  (at  that  time  the  principal  one  across  the  village) 
a  gale  of  wind  blew  off  her  huod.  Twelve  farming  men  who 
were  working  in  the  fields  saw  the  oceurrence,  and  ran  to 
gather  up  the  hood,  and  in  sttch  earnest  were  they  that  the 
lady  took  so  much  amusement  at  the  scene  she  forbade  her 
own  attendants  joining   in  the  pursuit.      The   hood  hoiiig 
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ispturud,  and  replaced  on  t>ie  Indy's  Leail,  she  eipressed  Lct 
ibli^ation  to  t,\ie  men,  giving  them  each  some  nsucey,  and 
omieed  a  piece  of  land  (to  be  Tested  in  certain  persons  in 
lat)  to  throw  np  a  hood  annually  on  Old  Chnstmas  Day.* 
le  also  ordered  that  the  twelve  men  engaged  to  contest  the 
ace  for  the  hood  should  be  clothed  (pro  temp.)  in  scarlet 
arkitts  and  velvet  caps  :  the  hood  to  be  thrown  in  the  same 
Sftce  as  the  one  where  eho  lost  hers.  The  eastern  is  yet 
allowed ;  and  though  the  Mf  eres  on  which  she  was  riding  has 
ODg  ago  been  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  the 
ood  tlirongh  been  divortcd,  yet  an  old  mill  stands  in  the 
[eld  where  the  road  passed  throngh,  and  is  pointed  out  as 
be  place  where  the  original  scene  took  place,  and  the  hood  is 
lually  thrown  up  from  this  mill.  There  is  generally  a  great 
mcourse  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  vilifies  who  also 
ike  part  in  the  proceedings ;  aod  when  the  hood  is  thrown 
ip  by  the  chief  of  the  loggone,  or  by  the  officials,  it  becomes 
he  object  of  the  villagers  to  get  the  hood  to  their  own 
r'llage,  by  throwing  or  kicking  it,  similar  to  the  foot-boll. 
Fhe  other  eleven  men,  called  boggoni,  being  stationed  at 
fchc  comers  and  sides  of  the  field  to  prevent,  if  possible,  its 
being  thrown  nut  of  the  field  ;  and  should  it  chance  to  fall 
fato  any  of  their  hands  it  is  "boggoned,"  and  forthwith 
returned  to  the  chief,  who  again  throws  it  up  from  the  mill 
f&  before.  Whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  out  of 
he  field,  tries  to  get  it  to  his  village,  and  usually  takes  it  to 
the  public  house  he  is  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  the  land- 
brd  regales  him  with  hot  ale  and  mm. 

^  ime  usually  continnee  nntil  dusk,  and  is  frequently 
Itcndcd  by  broken  shins  and  bruised  heads.  The  next  day 
B  occupied  by  the  boggons  going  round  the  villages,  singing 
IB  waits,  who  are  regaled  with  hot  furmenty  ;  from  some 
^ey  get  coppers  given  them,  and  from  others  a  small 
leasure  of  wheat,  according  to  the  means  of  the  donor. 
*he  day  after  that  they  assume  the  character  of  plough 
mllooks,  and  at  a  certain  part  of  West  Woodside  they 
'smoke  the  fool ;"  that  is,  straw  is  collected  by  those  who 
"      md  piled  on  a  heap,  a  rope  being  tied  or  eiung  over 
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the  branelieB  of  the  trco  nost  the  pilo  of  straw  ;  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  ia  fastened  round  the  waist  of  tho  "  fool," 
and  he  is  drawn  up,  and  fire  ia  put  to  the  straw,  the  "  fool " 
being  swung  to  and  fro  through  the  smoke,  until  he  is  well 
nigh  choked ;  after  which  Ito  goes  roimd  with  his  cap,  and 
collects  whatever  the  spectator  thinks  proper  to  give.  The 
perfiirniBnce  is  then  at  an  end  until  the  following  year. 
See  N.  &  Q.  2«((  S.T0I.  V.  p.  9i.  Peek's  Higtory  of  Axkolme, 
1815,  Tol.  i^.  277. 

In  the  Hittory  of  Liixxhahire  (toI.  ii.  p.  214)  is  the 
following  account  of  this  custom,  difFering  but  little  from 
the  notice  already  ^veii.  At  Haxey,  Old  Twelfth  Day  ia 
devoted  to  throwing  the  hood,  an  amusement,  which  according 
to  tradition,  was  instituted  by  one  of  the  Mowbrays.  A  ridl 
of  canvas,  tightly  corded  together,  from  four  to  six  pounds 
in  weight,  is  taken  to  an  open  field,  and  contended  for  hy 
the  rttstics.  An  individual  appointed  casts  it  from  him,  and 
the  first  person  who  can  convey  it  into  tlie  oellora  of  any 
public  house  receives  the  reward  of  one  shilling,  paid  by  the 
plough-bullocks  or  hoggins.  A  new  hoai.1  being  furnished 
when  the  others  are  carried  off,  the  contest  usually  continues 
till  dark.  The  next  day  the  plough-bullocks  or  boggius  go 
round  the  town  collecting  alma,  and  crying  "  Largess."  They 
are  dressed  like  mnrris-daucers,  and  are  yokod  to  and  drag 
a  small  plough.  They  have  their  farmer,  and  a  fool  called 
Billy  Buck,  dressed  like  a  harlequin,  wilJi  whom  the  boys 
make  sport.  The  day  is  concluded  by  the  bullocks  running 
with  the  plough  round  the  cross  on  the  green  ;  and  the  man 
that  can  throw  the  other  down,  and  convey  the  plough  into 
the  cellar  of  a  public  house,  receives  one  shilling  for  his 
agility.— See  N.  d  Q.  ith  S.  vol.  is.  p.  158. 

AIlUDLGSEX, 

In  London  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  former  days,  boys  as- 
sembled round  Uib  inviting  Siops  of  the  pastrycooks,  and 
dexterously  nailed  the  coat-tails  of  spectators  who  ven- 
tured near  enough  to  tho  bottoms  of  the  window-frames, 
or  pinned  them  strongly  together  by  their  clothes.  Sometimes 
eight  or  ten  persons  found  themselves  thus  connected.      The 
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I  draterity  and  force  of  tlie  nftil-tlriting  was  so  iiniclt  ana 
I  anra  tliat  a  eiugle  blow  eeldom  failed  of  doing  the  business 
I  effectually.  Witbdrawal  of  the  nail  without  a  proper 
I  instrament  was  out  of  tbe  q^ncstion,  and  coueequentlf,  the 
I  person  nailed  was  forced  eitbor  to  leave  pai-t  of  bis  coat  as  a 
I  cognisanco  of  his  attncbment,  or  quit  tbe  spot  wilb  a  bole  in 
W  it.  At  every  nailing  and  pinning  sbouta  of  laugliter  arose 
ifrom  the  perpetrators,  yet  it  often  happened  to  one  who 
KtDmod  and  smiled  at  the  dnress  of  another,  that  be  also 
limaelf  nailed.  Efforts  at  extrication  inoreased  mirth ; 
,s  the  presenco  of  a  constable,  who  was  usually  em- 
■jloyed  to  attend  and  preserve  free  "  ingress,  egress,  and 
W*egres8,"  sufficiently  awful  to  deter  the  offender. — Eeery  Day 
fJBook,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

irions  custom  of  mcdireTal  origin  is  observed  at  the 
F  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epipboay.  After  tbe  rending  of  tbe  sentence  at  tbe  offertory, 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,"  &e.,  while  tbe  organ 
plaja.  two  members  of  her  Majesty's  household,  wearing  tbe 
royal  livery,  descend  from  the  royal  pew  and  advance  to  the 

ftitax  rails,  preceded  by  the  usher,  where  they  present  to  one 
of  the  two  officiating  clergymen  a  ted  bag,  edged  with  gold 
bee  or  braid,  which  is  received  in  an  offertory  basin,  and 
then  rererently  placed  on  the  altar.  This  bag  or  purse  is 
understood  to  contain  the  Queen's  offering  of  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myiTb,  in  commemoration  of  tbe  gifts  of  the 
Magi  to  tbe  infant  Ejaviour. — Echo,  Jan.  7th,  18G9. 
In  the  Lady's  Mag.  for  17C0,  is  the  following : 
Sunday  Jan.  6th,  being  Twelfth  Day,  and  a  collar  and 
offering  day  at  St.  James',  bis  Majesty,  preceded  by  the 
lieralds,  pursuivants,  &a.,  and  tbe  knights  of  tbe  Garter, 
Thistle,  and  Bath,  in  the  coUara  of  their  respective  orders, 
went  to  tbe  Eoyal  Chapel  at  St.  James',  and  offered  gold, 
myrrh,  and  iranldncense,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern  Magi 
offering  to  our  Saviour. 

Ible  of  Man. 

In  this  island   there  is  not   a  bam  unoccupied  on  tbe 

rbole  twelve    days   after  Ciiriatraflis,    every  parish   hiring 

^ddlers  at  tbe  public  charge.    On  Twelfth  Day  the  fiddluc 
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lays  hiH  head  io  the  lap  of  eome  one  of  the  wenobes, 
auil  t}je  Tnainglyr  fiddler  iLska  who  Bucli  a  maid,  or  each,  a 
maid,  naming  all  the  girls  one  after  auotlior,  ehall  marry, 
to  which  liD  anKwurs  according  to  his  own  whim,  or  agree- 
able to  the  intimacios  he  baa  taken  notice  of  during  the 
time  of  merriment,  and  whatever  he  sajs  is  absolutely 
depended  on  as  an  oracle ;  and  if  he  happen  to  couple  two 
people  who  have  an  aTersion  to  each  other,  tears  aud 
veiation  succeed  tlie  mirth ;  this  tbey  call  "  cutting  off  the 
fiddler's  head,"  fur  ii/ter  this  he  is  doiid  for  a  nliote  year.— 
Waldron'a  Deacriythn  of  tlie  Me  of  Man,  1859,  p.  Iu6. 

SoMEItSETSHIRB. 

A  friend  of  mine,  say*  Mr.  C.  W.  Bingham  in  N.  &  Q.  {Zrd  S. 
Tol.  ix.  p.  33),  met  a  girl  on  Old  ChriatmaB  Day,  in  a  village 
of  North  Somerset,  who  told  him  that  she  was  going  to 
see  the  Christmas  thorn  in  blossom.  He  accompanied, 
ber  to  an  orchard,  where  he  found  a  tree,  propagated 
froin  the  celebrated  Qlastoubury  thorn,  and  gathered  &om 
it  several  sprigs  in  blosgom.  Afterwards  the  girl's  mother 
informed  Jiim  that  it  had  been  formerly  the  custom  for 
the  youth  of  both  scscs  tu  assemble  under  the  tree  at  mid- 
aigbt  on  Christmas  Eve,  iu  order  to  hear  the  bursting  of  the 
buds  into  flower,  and  she  added,  "  As  they  corned  out,  you 
could  bear  'um  Jiaffer." 

Jennings,  and  after  him  Halliwell,  give  this  word  haffer 
for  to  crackle,  to  patter,  to  make  repeated  loud  noises. 

Staff  oimsH  IBB. 

At  Paget's  Bromley  a  curious  custom  went  otrt  in  the 
sevoiiteenth  coutury.  A  man  came  along  the  village  with 
a  mock  horse  fastened  lo  him,  with  which  he  danced,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  snapping  noise  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
He  was  attended  by  half  a  dozen  fellow- villagers,  wearing 
mock  deers'  heads,  and  displaying  the  arms  of  the  several 
landlords  of  the  town.  This  party  danced  the  Sayt,  and 
other  country  dances,  to  musio,  amidst  the  sympathy  and 
applause  of  the  multitude.     There  was  also  a  huge  pot  of 
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f  ftle  with  cakea,  by  general  contribution  of  tho  villagG,  out 
of  the  very  surplus  of  which  "  they  not  only  repairej  their 
ohtPMjb,  but  kept  their  poor  too ;  which  charges,"  quotb 
Dr.  Plot,  "are  not  now,  perbopa,  so  cheerfully  borne," 
-Plot's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Siaffor-hliire,  1680,  p.  43i. 

Westh  okel  and. 

Twelfth  Nigbt,  or  Holly  Night,  was  formerly  celebrated 
Hit  Brough,  by  carrying  through  the  town  a  holly-tree  with 
torches  attached  to  its  brancbes.  Tbe  procession  set  out  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  preceded  by  music,  and  stopped  at 
the  town-bridge,  and  again  at  tbe  cross,  where  it  was  greeted 
each  time  with  shouts  of  applause.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
carried  lighted  bracebea  aa  flambeaux;  and  rockets,  nquibs, 
&D.,  were  discharged  on  the  joyful  occasion.  After  tbe  tree 
bad  been  carried  about,  and  the  torches  wore  sufBcieiitly  burnt, 
it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  when  it  was  again 
obeei'cd  by  tbe  surrounding  crowd,  and  then  was  tliriiwn 
among  tbem.  Tbe  spectators  at  once  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  endeavoured  to  take  the  tree  to  one 
of  the  inns,  and  tbe  other  to  a  rival  inn.  The  innkeeper 
whose  party  triumphed  was  expected  to  treat  bis  partisans 
liberally.— Hono's  Table  Book,  1838,  p.  26  ;  Handbook  for 
ihe  Laket,  Murray,  186G,  p.  113. 

WALKS. 
In  some  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  the  following  practice  is 
observed,  A.  wren  ia  secured  in  a  small  bouse  maile  of 
wood,  with  dour  and  windows,  the  latter  glaaid.  Pieces 
of  ribbon  of  various  colours  are  &ied  to  tbe  ridge  of  tbe 
roof  ontside.  Sometimos  several  wrens  are  brought  in  the 
same  cage,  and  oftentimes  a  stable- liintern,  decorated  as 
abovemeotioned,  serves  for  tbe  wren's-house.  The  proprietors 
of  this  establishment  go  round  to  the  principal  bouses  in 
ttieir  neighbourhood :  wbeie,  accompanying  themselves  with 
some  musical  instrument,  tboy  annonnce  their  arrival  by 
Binging  the  '  Bong  of  the  Wren.'  The  wren's  visit  ia  a 
Bonrce  of  much  amusement  to  children  and  servants,  and  tho 
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wren's  men,  or  lad-s  are  nsnidlj  inyited  to  haTe  a  drang^it 
from  the  cellar,  and  receive  a  present  in  monej.  The  ^  Scmg 
of  the  Wren '  is  generally  encoredj  and  the  proprietors  rerj 
commonlj  commence  high  life  below  stairs,  dancing  with  the 
iDaid-servants,  and  salndng  them  nnder  the  kissing  bnsh, 
where  there  is  one.  The  following  is  the  'Song  of  the 
Wren:* 

**  Joj,  health,  lore,  and  peace, 
Be  to  joa  in  this  place. 
hj  jcmr  leave  we  v ill  sin^ 
Concerning  onr  king : 
Our  king  ia  well  drest ; 
In  silks  of  the  te^t ; 
With  his  ribbons  so  rare, 
Xo  king  can  compare. 
In  his  coach  he  doesi  ride, 
With  a  great  deal  of  pride ; 
And  with  foor  frjotmen 
To  wait  upon  him. 
We  were  fonr  at  watch. 
And  all  ni^^^h  of  a  match ; 
And  with  powd^^-r  anil  ball 
We  fired  at  his  hall. 
We  have  traveird  many  milefl^ 
Orer  h^g«^s  and  stiles, 
To  find  you  this  king, 
Which  we  now  to  yon  bringp. 
Kow  Christmas  is  past. 
Twelfth  Day  is  the  last 
Th'  Old  Year  bids  adieu; 
Great  joy  to  the  New." 

It  would  appear  from  the  ninth  line  of  the  song  that  the 
wren  at  one  time  nsed  to  occnpy  a  coach,  or  that  her  house 
was  x>laced  upon  wheels. — N,  &  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  y.  p.  109. 


■•o*- 
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The  day  after  Twelfth  Day  was  called  Bock  Day*  and 
St.  Distaffs  Day,  because  on  that  day  women  resumed  their 
spinning,  which  had  been    interrupted   by  the   sports  of 

'^  See  '  Things  not  generally  kiiOwn/  by  John  Timbs,  1859,  pp.  1-6. 
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f  Ohristmaa ;  for  our  ancestors,  it  seems,  returned  to  tlitiir 
work  in  a  veiy  leisurely  manner.  From  Heitick's  Sesperidea 
(p.  37i)  wo  learn  tbat  the  men,  in  boisterona  niori'imeiit, 
bnmed  the  women's  flax,  and  that  they  in  retaliation  dashed 
jBila  of  water  upon  the  men  : 

"  Partly  work,  and  partly  ]>!ay 
To  must  on  St.  DistueTs  Duy ; 
Fram  tho  plough  aooue  free  ,voui  teams, 
Then  home  and  fjtlisr  thiMn  ; 
I[  the  maiiloB  a  BpiuLiiag  ^oe, 
Hum  Lhu  fl&x  nud  fire  ttlo  tow. 

Bring  in  jmils  of  watei-,  then 

Let  tho  maidcs  bowadi  the  men ; 

Give  Bt.  Dislatf  all  the  night, 

Then  hid  Christmas  sport  good  night ; 

Thon  next  morning,  every  one 

To  h!a  own  vocation." 

Med.  J^'H  Kalcnd.  vol  i,  p.  138. 


PLOUGH  MONDAY. 

I  Thib  was  the  name  of  a  rustic  festival,  held  tbo  iirst 
Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  fonnerly  of  great  account  in 
England,  bearing  in  its  first  aspect,  like  St.  Distaff's  Day, 
reference  to  the  resumption  of  labour  after  the  Christmas 
holidays.  In  Catholic  times,  the  ploughmen  kept  lights 
burning  before  certain  images  in  churches  to  obtain  a 
blessing  on  theii'  work;  and  they  were  accustomed  on  this 
day  to  go  about  in  piocesaion,  gathering  money  for  the 
support  of  these  ■plough  liglils,  as  they  wore  called.  Tho 
Beformation  pnt  out  tho  lights,  bnt  it  could  not  extinguish 
the  festival.  The  peasantry  contrived  to  go  about  in  pro- 
cession, collecting  money,  though  only  to  be  spent  in 
conviviality  in  the  public-house.  It  was  at  no  remote  date 
a  very  gay  and  rather  pleasant-looking  afiair.  A  plough 
was  dressed  up  with  ribbona  and  other  decorations — tlie 
Fool  plough.     Thirty  or  forty  stalwart    swains,  with  their 

llhirts    over    their  jackets,  and    their   shoaldurs    and  hat* 
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fliiraing  witli  ribbons,  dragged  it  along  from  Iioiiso  to  hotme, 
precfded  by  one  in  the  dress  of  ftn  old  'wolnan,  btit  mucli 
bedizened,  bearing  the  name  of  Begei/.  There  was  also  it 
fool,  in  fantastic  attire.  In  some  parts  of  the  connlry 
mortis-dancere  attended  tlie  procession  ;  occasionally,  too, 
some  roprodaction  of  the  ancient  Scandisavian  sn'ord-danco 
added  to  the  means  of  perEnoding  money  ont  of  the  pockets 
of  the  liegos.— Boot  0/  Dai/s,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

In  TusBor'8  Five  Hundred  Poinia  of  Husbandry,  under  the 
account  of  the  Ploaghman's  Feast  Days,  are  the  following 
lines: 

"  Plough  Monday,  next  after  that  twelf-tide  \B  pnsi, 
Bidd  out  with  the  plough ;  the  worst  husband  la  last. 
If  plowman  get  hatchet  oi  whip  to  the  skreue. 
Maids  ioseth  their  cooke,  if  no  water  be  seen. 

Wiich  are  thus  explained  in  Tugser  Sedhivus  (1744,  p.  7'J_) : 
"After  Christmas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days, 
waa  a  time  of  very  little  work),  e^ery  gentlemtm  feasted 
the  farmers,  and  every  farmer  their  Gcrvants  and  taek-mon. 
Plough  Monday  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  business. 
In  the  morning,  the  men  and  the  maid-servants  strivo 
who  shall  show  theii'  diligence  in  rising  earliest.  If  the 
ploughman  can  get  his  whip,  his  ploughstaff,  hatchet,  or 
anything  that  he  wants  in  the  field,  by  the  fireside,  before 
the  maid  hath  got  her  kettle  on,  tlien  the  maid  loseth  her  ' 
shrove-tide  cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the  men.  Thus 
did  OUT  forefathers  strive  to  allui-e  youth  to  their  duty,  and 
provided  them  with  innocent  mirth  as  well  as  labour.  On  J 
this  Plough  Monday  thoy  have  a  good  supper  and  some  H 
strong  diink."  See  also  Ecery  Day  Book,  182C,  vol.  L  H 
p.  71.  ■ 

In  the  Britkli  Apollo  (fol.  1710,  ii.  92),  to  an  inquiry  why 
the  first  Monday  aft^r  Twelfth  Day  is  called  Plough  Monday, 
answer  is  given ;  "  Plough  Monday  is  a  country  phrase,  and 
only  used  by  peasants,  because  they  generally  used  to  meet; 
together  at  some  neighbourhood  over  a  cup  of  ale,  and  feast 
themselves,  as  well  as  wish  themselves  a  plentiful  harvest 
from  the  groat  com  sown  (as  they  call  wheat  and  rye),  as 

talso  to  wish  a  God-speed  to  the  plough  as  soon  an  they  begin      h 
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to  break  the  grouiid,  to  bow  barley,  and  other  corn,  wliich 

I  they  at  that  time  miike  a  holiday  to  thcmBclTes  as  a  finishiug 

stroke  after  CkristmaB,  which  is  their  maetor's  holiday  time, 

as  'prenticee  ia  many  places  make  it  the  aome,  appropriated 

[  by  oonsent  to  revel  among  themselves." 

Formerly  the  following  oustom  prevailed  in  the  northern 
conntiea  of  England  on  Plough  Monday.  If  a  ploughman 
came  to  the  kitchen-hatch,  and  could  cry, "  Cock  in  the  pot^" 
before  the  maid  could  cry  "  Cock  on  the  dunghill,"  he  was 
entitleil  to  a  cock  for  Shrove  Tuesday. — N.  d  Q.  27id  S, 
vol.  i.  p.  386. 

0  AMD  EIDO  EBHmB , 

Plough  Monday  ia  observed  at  Cambridge  by  parties 
going  about  the  town  varionaly  dressed  in  ribbons,  etc.; 
eome  with  a  female  among  them,  some  with  a  man  in  women's 
clothee,  some  with  a  plough:  they  dance  and  collect  money 
which  is  afterwards  spent  in  a  feast. — Time's  'Telegcope, 
1816,  p.  3. 

Dkbbybhire. 

On  Plough  Monday  the  "  Plough  bullocks "  are  occa- 
siontdly  seen ;  they  eonsist  of  a  nmnber  of  young  men 
from  various  farmhouses,  who  are  dressed  up  in  ribbons, 
their  shirts  (for  they  wear  no  coats  or  waistcoats)  literally 
covered  with  rosettes  of  various  colours  and  their  hats  bound 
with  ribbons,  and  decorated  with  every  kind  of  ornament 
that  comes  in  their  way ;  these  young  men  yoke  themselves 
to  a  plough,  which  they  draw  about,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music,  from  house  to  house,  collecting  money.  They 
are  accompanied  by  the  Fool  and  Bessy ;  the  Fool  being 
dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  calf,  with  the  tail  hanging  down 
behind,  and  Bessy  generally  a  youtig  man  in  female  attire. 
The  Fool  carries  an  inflated  bladder  tied  to  tlie  end  of  a 
long  stick,  by  way  of  whip,  which  he  does  not  fall  to  apply 
pretty  soundly  to  the  heads  and  shooldcTS  of  his  teantr 
When  anything  ia  given  a  cry  of  "  Largess  1"  is  raised,  and. 
dance  performed  round  the  plough.  If  a  refusal  to  thff 
application  for  money  is  made  tbey  not  nnfrequontly  ploni 
np  the  pathway,  door-stone,  or  any  other  portion  of  |^ 
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premiaea  tlioy  happen  to  be  ntar. — Joki:  of  Arch.  Auoc  1852, 
vol.  vii.  p.  202. 

HCSTINGDONS  HIRH . 

Plongli  Monday  ie  observed  in  tliis  ediiiity.  Tlia 
muinmere  are  called  "  PlougL-WitcLei's,"  and  tltoir  cere- 
mony, "  Plongh-Witohing."— JV.  &  Q.  2i!d  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  381. 

XiEICESTERSBUtB. 

IMBOaTilay  [HUtory  of  Claijbrooh,  1791,  p.  128,)  sayB:  On 
Ploiti/h  Monday  I  Iiave  taken  notice  of  an  annual  display  of 
morris-danoerB  at  Claybrook,  wlio  coma  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  Sapcutc  and  Shninlord. 

LiSCOI.NIjHIRB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Booh  of  Says,  vol,  i.  p,  94,  giving 
the  following  iutercEting  account  aa  to  how  Plough  Monday 
was,  in  days  gone  by,  celebrated  in  tLe  county,  saya : — 
Bode  though  it  was,  tlio  Plough  proccBsion  threw  a  life 
into  the  dreary  scenery  of  winter,  aa  it  camo  winding 
along  the  quiet  rutted  lanes,  on  its  way  from  one  village 
to  auutlter ;  for  the  ploughmen  from  many  a  surrounding 
hamlet  and  lonely  farmhouBe  united  in  the  coluhi'ation  of 
Plough  Monday.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  at  least  a 
score  of  the  "eons  of  the  soil"  to  yoke  themselves  with 
ropes  to  the  plough,  having  put  on  clean  smock  frocka 
in  honour  of  the  day.  There  was  no  limit  to  tlio  number 
who  joined  in  the  morris-dance,  and  were  partners  with 
"Bessy,"  who  carried  the  money-box;  and  all  these  bad 
ribbons  in  their  bats,  and  pinned  about  them  wherever 
there  was  room  to  display  a  hunch.  Many  a  hardworking 
country  Molly  lent  a  helping  hand  in  decorating  out  her 
Johnny  for  Plongh  Monday,  and  finished  him  with  an 
admiring  eKclamation  of  "  Lawks,  John !  thou  does  look 
smai't,  snrely."  Some  also  wore  email  bnnehes  of  coiTk  in. 
their  bats,  from  which  the  wheat  was  soon  shaken  out  by 
tlie  ungainly  jumping  which  they  called  dancing.  Occasion- 
ally, if  tbe  winter  was  severe,  the  procession  nas  joined  by 
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ireshers  currying  tLoir  flails,  ronpcrs  bcai-iiig  their  Biokles, 

and  cwters  with  their  long  whijis,  which  thoy  wore  orocliing 

to  add  to  the  noiee,  while  evtiu  the  smith  aud  tlio  n)ill(>r 

werd  (Linotig  the  uumbor,  for  the  one  shoi'peucd  the  ploiigh- 

aharee  and  the  other   gronnd  tho  com  ;  and  But^sy  ritttled 

ihie  box,  and  danced  so  high  that  he  showed  his  worstod 

;ldugs  and  corduroy  breeches ;  ftnd  very  often,  if  tLera 

',  tacked  up  his  gown  akiits  undei'  his  waieteoat, 

id  Ghook  the  bonnet  off  his  head,  and  disarranged  tho  loug 

igletB  that  ougiit  to  have  concealed   his  whiskers.     Fur 

is  to  the  procession   of  Plough    Mouday  what  tho 

^  figurante  is  to  an  opoia  or  biJJet,  aud  dunces  about 

gracefully  as  the  hippopotami  described  by  Dr.  Living- 

But  their  rough   antics   wore  the   ciiuso  of  much 

laughter,  and  rarely   do   ive   over  ronioiiibor   litariiig  any 

jest  that  would  call  up  the  angi'y  blusli  to  a  modest 

icck. 

Ho  doubt  tiiey  were  called  "  jilough-bul locks,"  through 
.wing  the  plough,  as  bullocks  were  formerly  used,  and  ore 
1  yoked  to  the  plough  in  some  parts  of  the  country.     Tbo 
ibfaisliiug  verses  they  recited   are  not  wortli    preserving, 
lyond   the  lino,  ivhich  graces  many  a   publia~house  sign, 
God  speed  the  plough."     At  the  largo  farmhouse,  besides 
money  they  obtained  refreshment,  and  through  the  quantity 
of  ale  they  thus  drank  during  the  day  managed  to  get  what 
they  called  "  their  load  by  night,"     Even  Iho  poorest  cot- 
tagers dropped  a  few  pence  into  lieesy'e  box. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  day  was  when  they  came 
'before  some  house  which  bore  signs  that  the  owner  was  well- 
the  world,  aud  nothing  was  given  to  them.  Bessy 
jjattlcd  his  box,  and  tho  ploughman  danced,  while  the  country 
tlftds  blew  the  bollocks'  horns,  or  shouted  with  all  their 
nnight ;  but  if  there  was  still  no  sign,  no  coming  forth  of 
Ithtr  bread-and-cheese  or  ale,  then  the  word  was  given, 
le  ploughshare  driven  into  the  ground  before  the  door  or 
■window,  the  whole  twenty  men  yoked  pulling  like  one,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  the  ground  before  the  house  was  as  browiif 
barren,  aud  ridgy  as  a  newly-ploughcd  field.  But  this  vraft 
rarely  done,  for  everybody  gave  something,  and  were  it  bill 
little  the  men  never  mumiiircd,  though    they  might  talk 
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abont  the  stioginess  of  tbe  givov  aftocwarde  amoDgsl:  tltem- 
selves,  more  especifilly  if  tlio  party  was  what  they  called 
"  well  off  in  the  world,"  We  are  not  aware  that  the  plongh- 
men  were  ever  snmmoDQd  to  answer  for  such  a  breach  of  the 
law,  for  they  believe,  to  uho  their  own  expressive  longnage, 
"  they  can  stand  by  it,  and  no  law  in  the  world  can  touch 
'em,  'cause  it's  an  old  cliiirter;"'  and  we  are  sure  it  would 
6poil  their  "  folly  to  be  wise,'' 

One  of  the  mnmmera  generally  wears  a  fox's  skin  in  the 
foTm  of  a  hood  ;  but  beyoud  tbo  laughter  the  tail  that  bangs 
down  his  back  awakens  by  its  motion  as  be  dances,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  meaning.  Bessy  formerly  wore  a  bnllock's 
tail  behind,  uuder  his  gown,  and  which  be  held  in  his  hand 
while  dancing,  bnt  that  appendage  has  not  been  worn  of 
late. 

Norfolk. 

Hone's  Year  Book,  p.  29,  gives  a  quotation  from  a  Brje/e 
Sdalion,  &B.,  16i6,  wherein  the  writer  says,  that  the  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Day  is  called  "  Plowlick  Monday "  by  the 
hnsbandmen  in  Norfolk,  "  becRuse  on  that  d.iy  they  doe  first 
begin  to  plough." 

NOBTHAMFTONSHIR!!. 

In  the  northom  and  eastern  parts  of  the  conuty  Flongh 
Mondoy  is  more  noticed  than  in  tho  noigbbourhood  of 
Hoithampten,  The  pageant  varies  in  different  places; 
sometimes  five  persons  precede  the  plough,  which  is  drawn 
by  a  number  of  boys  with  their  faces  blackened  and  reddled. 
Formerly,  when  tho  pageant  was  of  a  more  important  cha- 
racter than  now,  the  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen  decorated 
with  ribbons.  The  one  who  walks  first  in  the  procession  is 
styled  the  Master,  and  is  grotesquely  attired,  having  on  a^ 
large  wig  ;  two  are  gaily  bediuened  in  women's  clothes ;  and 
two  others  have  large  hunches  on  their  backs,  on  which  is 
sewed  the  knave  of  heaiis.  These  two  are  called  Red  Jacks, 
01  fools.  Each  of  tho  five  carries  a  besom,  and  one  of  them 
a  bos,  which  he  rattles  aseiduonsly  among  the  spectators  to 
obtain  their  donations,  which  are  spent  at  night  in  con- 
Tiviality  and  Jollification.    In  some  inslimces  they  plough  up 
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e  soil  in  front  of  the  konBcs  of  euuh  pci'sniis  &s  refuse  their 
Dontributione.  Before  the  iucluEure  of  open  fields,  there 
lothcr  cuBlom  in  connection  with  the  day.  When  the 
raghman  returned  &om  hie  lEibonrs  in  the  evening,  the 
|i8erTaut-inaid  ased  to  meet  him  with  a  jug  of  toaet  and  ale ; 
and  if  he  conld  succeed  in  throning  his  plough-hatchet  inh> 
the  honeo  before  she  reached  the  door,  be  was  entitled  to  a 
cock  to  throw  at  Bhrovetide ;  but  if  nhe  wae  able  to  present 
him  with  the  toast  and  ale  first,  then  she  gained  the  coclc. 
^JBee  page  38.)— Baker's  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases, 
P864,  ii,  1257. 

TORKSHIUE. 

On  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  says  Clarkson  {Hi»l. 

Wof  Richmond,  1821,  p.  293),  a  nnmber  of  young  men  from 

"'  B  country,  yoked  to  a  plough,  drng  it  about  the  streets, 

begging  money,  in   alluBion  to  the  labours  of  the  plough 

Wring  ceased  in  that  severe  weather,     la  like  manner  the 

atermeu  in  London,   when  the   Thames   is  covered  with 

e  ti  hard  frosts,  haul  a  boat  about  the  streets,  to  show  that 

y  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood. 

KfAH   10.]  OZTORDSHTRB. 

Pointer,  in  his  Oxoniensis  Academia  (1749.  p.  96),  alludea 
o  a  practice  observed  at  St.  John's  and  Corpus  Christi 
lOoUeges,  Oxford,  of  having  a  speech  spoken  on  this  day,  i» 
tatidem  Laudi  Archiepiscojri, 
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8GOTLAND. 


This  day  is  observed  by  the  people  of  Halkirk,  ae  New 

Tear's  Day,  a  time  when  Botvants  are  too  apt  to  spend  their 

hard-earned   penny   in    drink   and    other    equally    nselesa 

-.purposes.— fi'ial.  Ace  of  Scotlajid,  18i5,  vol,  it.  p.  7." 


[Jan, 


Jan.  13.] 


ST.  HILARY'S  DAY. 


St.  Hilary  is  memorable  in  the  anualB  of  Eiohmond,  in 
the  coimty  of  York,  as  ou  the  anniverBory  of  liis  featival  the 
mayor  in  chosen  for  the  onsuing  year,  wbich  ceiiscs  it  to  be 
obEorrod  as  a.  jabilee-dnj  among  the  Mends,  and  those  con- 
cerned in  corporation  matters. 

St.  Hilary  litconise  givea  name  to  one  of  the  four  seosonB 
of  the  year  when  the  courts  of  justice  are  openod. — Clark- 
Bon'a,  Hist,  of  Bkhmond,  1821,  p.  293. 


Jah.  14.] 


MALLAED  NIGHT, 

Ohtorbbhirb, 


Th[s  dity  was  formerly  celebrated  in  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  in  commemoration  of  the  discoTory  of  a  ■very 
largo  mallaiii  or  drake  in  a  drain,  when  digging  for  the 
foundation  of  the  collego ;  and  though  this  obserranoe  no 
longer  exists,  yet  on  one  of  the  college  "  gaudies  "  there 
is  sung  in  memory  of  the  occurrence  a  very  old  eong  called 
■"  The  swapping,  swai)piiig  mallard." 


"  GrifBn,  bustard,  turkey,  capon, 

Let  other  hungry  mortal*  gapo  on : 

And  on  tho  bonos  their  Btomach  full  hard. 

But  let  All  Souls'  men  liavo  their  MEllard. 

Oh !  by  the  blooil  of  King  Edward,* 

Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  Eing  Edward, 

It  was  a  snapping,  swapping  Mallard. 


•  Tlie  allosiOQ  to  King  Rilword  is  stirelj  an  anaohronlam,  as  Iftig 
iHenry  VI.  was  reigning  at  tlie  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  ooll^s. 
— Hook  of  Days,  vol.  i,  p.  IH. 
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Ttie  Itomans  owm  admirod  a  g;ander 
More  than  tliej  iliil  tlteir  rhior  aDmmiiD<Ier ; 
Boi'suee  lie  saved,  if  same  don't  fool  us, 
The  place  tliafx  coUed  tli'  'head  of  I'elia.' 
Oh  I  by  the  Mood  of  Eing  Edward,  && 

The  poets  feign  Jovo  turned  a  awon, 
But  let  them  prove  [t  iFtliey  can; 
As  for  our  proof,  tia  cot  at  ull  hani, 
For  it  waa  a  awajiping,  iwapping  BLilljii'd. 
Oh  I  by  ti.e  blood  of  KiDg  Edward,  So. 

Therefore  let  us  emg  and  danoe  a  grillixni. 
To  tbs  remembrance  of  the  Milliard. ; 
And  as  the  Muljnrd  direa  in  pool, 
Let  ni)  dabble,  dive,  and  dui^k  in  bowl. 

Oh  I  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
Oh  1  by  the  blood  of  King  Edwanl. 
It  was  a  swapping,  swapj'ing  Mallard." 

When  Pointer  wrote  his  Ojoniams  Academia  (1749),  he 

iraraitted  a  giavo  offenco  by  inHinuating  tlmt  this  inimor- 

ilised  mallard  was  no  other  than  a  goo^.     The  insiuuntion 

rodoced  a  reply  from.  Dr.  Buckler,  replete  with  iiresietihlo 

N)ny ;  but  Pointer  met  a  partisan  in  Mr.  Bilson,  chaplain 

f  All  Boula,  who  isaned  a  folio  aheet  entitled  '  Proiiosola 

tor   printing  hj  Eubscriptiun  the  History  of  tho   Mallar- 

,'  with  tho  figure  of  a  cat  profiled,  said  to  have  beon 

Ifonnd  starved  in  the  college  library.^ITisi.  of  Co.  of  0.r/ur<!, 

ttSSa,  p.  144. 


BEPTUAGESmA. 

mrs  between  this  day  and   February  tho 

tnd,  according  as  the  Fasohal   fall  moon  fall^,     It  was 

rmerly  distinguisLod  by  a  strange  ceremony,  denominated 

the  Funeral  of  Alleluia.     On  tho  Saturday  of  Septungoainio, 

At  nones,  the  cboristere  088''  (he  great  vei^tinry  of 

the   cathediul,  and  thera  'pomony.     Having 

finished  the  taet  henedi  \  yni\i  crosses, 

I  torches,   Lolj  wuIutb,  '  i  turf  in  tho 
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manner  of  a  coffin,  imssed  through  the  choir,  and  went 
howling  to  tlie  cloister  ob  far  as  tliQ  place  of  interment; 
and  then  having  eprinkled  the  water  and  ceased  the  place, 
returned  by  the  same  road, — Posbroke's  British  Mon(Kkism 
1843,  p.  56. 


Jas.  20.]  ST.  AGNES'  EVE. 

Thib  night  was  formerly  much  venerated  by  young  maidens 
who  wished  lo  know  when  and  whom  they  ahoald  marry. 
It  waa  required  that  on  this  day  they  should  not  eat,  which 
was  called  "fasting  St.  Agnes'  fast."  Keats  has  made  this 
custom  the  subject  of  one  of  his  poems.  The  following 
are  a  few  stanzas  fi'om  it : 

*  Bt  Agnes'B  Evo !  Ah,  bitter  cliill  It  wna  I 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathBra,  was  a-cpid : 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grna^ 
And  sileat  was  the  flock  in  woollj  fold. 

They  told  mo  how,  upon  8t.  Agnea's  E?6 

Young  virgins  mig  I  it  havo  viaiouB  of  dplight ; 

And  Bufl  arlorisgn  fiom  their  loves  rei^eiye. 

Upon  the  housy  d  midiilo  of  the  night, 

If  ctremoiiiea  ana  the;  did  aright; 

Aa  papperleaa  to  hed  they  must  retire, 

And  coach  sapine  their  ocauties,  lily  white ; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sidewaya,  but  ceqnire 

Of  Heaven,  with  apwnrd  eyes,  for  all  that  they  dcehv. 

Her  vespere  done, 
Of  all  ita  wretched  pearla  her  hair  bIib  frcca  j 
XTiiclaep'd  liLT  ivarmEd  jewels  one  by  one; 
Looa«:na  her  fragrant  bodice:  by  di^greea 
Her  rii;h  attire  creepe  rnBtling  to  her  kneea; 
Hulf  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  m  w o-wced, 
Pensive  awhile  ahe  dreama  awalie,  and  sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
Sut  dares  not  look  behind,  or  alt  the  charm  is  fled." 

SCOTIAND. 

Formerly  on  the  eve   of  St.    Agnes'  Dity  the  following 
custom  was,  and  pei'chance  still  is  observed  in  tho  northern. 


rjAH.  24.] 
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B  of  Scotland  \>j  tlie  iiiiMWrtll  JW— tfaf.  A  number 
«f  youDg  lodg  and  losses  laeetiDg  ti^etlier  on  tlie  ere  of  St, 
Agnes,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  nent  one  bj  one  to  a  certam 
«omfii;l<l,  and  threw  in  some  gmin,  aiter  which  tbey  pro- 
noDuced  the  following  ihjme : 

"  Agaea  aweet.  and  Agaea  tiir, 
HitbcT,  hilher,  now  lepair; 
BnmiT  Agnea,  let  me  Ke 
The  ud  who  u  to  tn&rrj  me.* 

The  pmycr  nas  gnnted  by  their  faTonrite  sunt,  and  the 
I  fibadow  of  the  destined  bride  or  bridegroom  was  xecii  in  » 
I  miiTor  on  thie  very  nigbt. ^Time's  Telescope,  1832,  p.  15. 
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1  Since  tbe  It^formation,  St:  Agnea  bus  bj  degrees  last  bor 
I  consequence  in  this  conntry  as  superstition  has  subsided ; 
I  thtingh  oar  mrul  Tirgins  in  the  north  Eire  yet  said  to  practise 
I  some  singnlar  rites,  in  keeping  "  wbat  they  call  St.  Agnes' 
I  Past,  for  tbe  purpose  of  discoveriug  their  fntiire  hnabands." 
I  — Clatis  Cahndaria,  Brady,  1815,  toI.  i.  p.  170.  Soe  Mother 
I  Bunch's  C'loget  Neicli/  Broke  Open,  1825  (?).  Anatovii/  of 
I  MelanduHy,  Barton,  1660,  p.  SatJ. 


J  AS,  24,] 


ST.  PAUL'S  EVE. 

Corn  WALL. 


I  Thh  first  rcd-lettor  day  in  tbe  Tinner's  Calendar  is  St, 
Taul's  Pitcher-day,  or  the  Eve  of  Piiura  Tide.  It  is  uiftrked 
by  a  very  cnrions  and  inexplicable  cnstom,  not  only  among 
tin-streamers,  but  also  in  the  mixed  mining  and  agricultural 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bodmin,  and  among  tbe  sea- 
fariog  population  of  Padstow.  The  tinner's  mode  of  obsorv- 
ing  it  is  as  follows :— On  the  day  belore  the  Feast  of  Bt 
Paul,   a  water-pitcher  is  sot  up  at  a  convenient  distuiioi 
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and  polled  witli  Btonts  until  entirely  demolialied.  The  men 
then  leave  tlieir  work,  and  adjourn  to  a  neighbouring  ale- 
house, whore  a  new  pitcher  bought  to  roplocc  tbo  old  one  ia 
eaccessively  filled  and  emptied,  and  the  eveoiDg  is  given  up 
to  memment  and  misrule. 

On  inquiry  whether  soma  dim  notion  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  custom  remained  among  those  who  still  keep 
itap,  it  was  found  to  be  generally  held  ob  an  ancient  festival 
intended  to  celebrate  the  day  when  tin  was  first  turned  into 
metal — in  fact,  the  discovery  of  smelting.  It  is  the  occasion 
of  a  revel,  in  which,  as  an  old  streamer  obeervea,  there  is  an 
open  rebellion  against  the  water-drinking  system  which  i& 
enforced  upon  them  whilst  at  work. 

The  coatom  of  obsorving  Paul's  Pitcher  Nirill  is  probably 
half-forgiitten  even  in  Cornwall  at  the  present  time,  where 
many  of  the  ancient  provincial  usages  have  been  suffered  to 
die  out.  It  was,  however,  in  full  vigour  so  recently  as  1859. 
The  boys  of  Bodmin  parade  the  town  with  broken  pitchers, 
and  other  earthenware  vessels,  and  into  every  house,  where 
the  door  can  bo  opened,  or  has  been  inadvertently  left  bo, 
they  hurl  a  "  Paul's  pitcher,"  eselaiming, 

"Panl'aETB, 
And  here's  s  heave." 

According  to  custom,  the  first  "heave"  cannot  be  objected 
to;  but  upon  ite  repetition  tho  offender,  if  caught,  may  ba 
punished.— Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  1S70,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ;  N.  &  Q. 
lat  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  239  ;  2nd  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  312. 


Jan.  25  ]  ST.  PAUL'S  DAT. 

Stbypb,  in  his  Ecelesmatical  Memorials  (1822,  vol.  iii.  part  i. 
p.  331),  says  :  On  tho  25th  of  January  (1554),  being  St. 
Paul's  Day,  was  a  general  procession  of  St.  Paul  by  every 
parish,  both  priests  and  clerks,  in  copes,  to  the  nnmber  of  aa 
hundred  and  siity,  singing  Salce  fegta  dies,  with  ninety 
crosses  borne.  The  precesHion  was  through  Cheap  nnt» 
Leodenhall.     And  before  wont  two  schools ;  that  is,  first,  all 
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{he  diildreu  of  the  Gmy  Friars,  and  then  those  of  St.  Paul's 
school.  There  were  eight  biBhops,  and  the  Itishop  uf 
Loudon,  mitred,  beariog  &e  Sacramcut,  with  many  torclits 
burning,  and  a  canopy  borne  over.  And  bo  about  the 
churchyard,  and  in  at  the  West  door,  with  the  Lord  Mnyor 
and  Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies  in  their  best  liveries. 
And  within  a  while  after,  the  King  came,  and  the  Lord 
Caidinnl.  and  the  Prince  of  Fiemont,  and  divers  lords  and 
knights.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  the  choir,  as  the  King 
went  up,  kueeled  the  gentlemen  lately  pardoned,  offering 
him  their  eorvice.  After  maaa,  they  returned  to  the  coort  to 
dinner.  And  ut  night  bonfires,  and  great  ringing  of  bells  in 
every  church.  And  all  this  joy  was  for  the  conversion  of  the 


»  every  c 
■"irw. 
make  p 


this  day  that  the  husbandmen  of  old  nsed  to 
make  prognostics  of  the  weather,  and  of  other  natters  fur  the 
whole  year,  a  custom  which  B.)umo  {Anliquilatea  Vulgaret, 
ohxp.  iviii.  p.  lo9_}  has  tried  to  unravel. — New  Curiogltiei  of 
Literature,  Some,  1847,  p.  42. 

St.  Pours  Catfiedral. — One  of  the  strangest  of  the  old 
ceremonies  in  which  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  used 
to  figure  was  that  which  was  performed  twice  a  year,  namely, 
on  the  day  of  the  Conversion,  and  on  that  of  the  Com* 
memoration  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  former  of  these  feetivals 
a  fiit  buck,  and  nn  the  latter  a'  fat  doe,  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  the  family  of  Baud,  in  couGidemtiiiu  of 
some  lands  which  they  held  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
at  West  Lee  in  Esses.  The  original  agreement  made  with 
Sir  William  Le  Bund,  in  1274,  was  that  he  himself  should 
attend  in  person  with  the  auiinalE; ;  but  some  years  after\vards 
it  was  arranged  that  the  x^resentation  should  be  mikdo  by  a 
servant,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of  p.irt  of  the  family. 
The  priests,  however,  continued  to  perform  their  part  in 
the  show.  On  the  aforesaid  days,  the  buck  and  doe  were 
brought  by  one  or  more  servants  at  the  hour  of  the  procesBion, 
and  thmugh  the  midst  thereof,  and  offereil  at  the  high  alliir 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  after  which  the  persons  tijat  brought 
the  buck  received  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  the  hands  of 
chamberlain,    twelvepenee    for    their   entertainment; 
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but  nothing  when  thoy  bronght  tlio  duo.  The  biiel;  being 
brought  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the  Deau  nnd  Gbapter. 
appurelled  in  copes  and  proper  vestments,  with  garlands  of 
roRus  on  llisir  beads,  sent  the  body  of  the  back  to  be  baked, 
and  had  the  Lead  and  horns  fixed  on  u  pole  before  the  cross 
in  tlieii  procession  roaod  about  the  obnicb,  till  thej  issued 
at  the  West  door,  where  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed 
the  death  of  the  buck,  and  then  the  boms  that  were  about  the 
city  ouBwered  litin  in  like  manuer ;  for  which  they  hod  each 
of  the  Dean  and  Chajiter  three  and  foui'pence  in  money, 
und  their  dinner ;  and  the  keeper,  during  his  stay,  meat, 
di'iuk,  and  lodging,  aud  five  sbilliugs  in  money  at  his 
going  away;  together  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  haying  on  it 
tbo  picture  of  St.  Paul.  This  custom  was  continued  till 
the  I'eign  of  Elizabeth. — Beavlica  of  England,  Brayley  and 
Britton,  1803,  toL  v.  p.  4BG, 


jAif.  31.]       EXECUTION  OP  CHARLES  L 

Thh  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.  was 
formerly  celebrated,  aud  a  special  form  of  prayer  made  usa 
of,  which  was  removed  fiom  tho  Piayet  Book  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (22  Vict,  o,  2,  March  25,  1859). 

The  following  estraot  ia  taken  ii-om  the  Courier,  at  the 
30th  of  Januaiy,  182G  : 

"  This  being  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles'  Martyrdom 
(in  16i9),  the  Eoyal  Escliange  gates  ivero  shut  till  twelve 
o'clock,  when  they  were  opened  for  public  business." 

There  is  a  story  told  legordlng  a  Miss  HusscU,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  waiting- worn stn  to  tho 
Princess  Amelia,  diingbter  of  George  II.,  to  the  e&eot  that, 
while  engaged  in  her  duty  one  30th  of  January,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  came  into  the  roum,  and  sportively  said,  "For 
shame,  Miss  BusscU  1  why  bavo  yuu  not  been  at  church, 
humbling  yourself  with  weepiugs  and  wailings  for  the  sins 
on  this  day  committed  by  your  anci.slor  ?"     To  which  Misa 
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■  Bnseell  answorotl,  "  Sir,  for  a  deseendant  of  the  groat  Oliver 
[  Cromwell,  it  is  humiliation  eufficient  to  bo  employed,  as  I 
in  pinning  up  the  tail  of  your  sister  !'' — Itede's  Antc- 
I  dolei,  17^9,  quoted  in  Booh  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 


[  Jan.  31.3  Isle  of  Mas. 

On  tliB  eve  of  the  Ist    of  February  a  festival  was  for- 
merly kept,  called  in  tho  Marks  language  Laa'l  Breeahey, 
m  honour  of  the  Irish  lady  who  went  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  receive  the  veil  from  St.  Mnughold.     The  cuBtom 
was  to   gather   a   faotidle    of  green  ruaheE,  and  standing 
with  them  in  the  hand  on  tho  thrt'shold  of  the  door,  to 
invite  the  holy  Saint  Bridget  to  come  and  lodge  with  tliora 
that   night.       In    the    Manlts  language,   the   invitation    ran 
I  thus : — "  Brede,  Brede,  tar  gys  my  tlue,  tar  dyn  thie  ayma 
f;iioght.    Foshil  jee  yn  dorrys  da  Brede,  as  Ihig  da  Brode  e 
liteet  Btaigh."     In  English,  "  Bridget,  Bridget,  come  to  my 
r  house,  oome  to  myhoiiso  to-night — open  the  duor  for  Bridget, 
and  let  Bridget  come  in."     Afttr  these  words  were  repeated, 
the  rushes  wore  strewn  on  tbe  floor  by  way  of  a  earpet  iir 
bed  for  St.  Bridge t.-^1'raiu's  Hielory  0/  the  lele   of  Man, 
1845,  vcJ.  ii.  p.  116. 

NoTTDJGHAaSHIRB. 

The  following  extinct  from  the  Neiearh  Advertker  of 
JTeb.  2nd.  1870,  describes  a  custom  that  existed  for  a  long 
'time  at  Newark ; 

For  many  ycni's  jmst  the  last  ddy  in  Janniiry  has  been 
observed  in  Newark  us  a  mfS^ng  day  for  oitinges  in  tlio 
market-place.  On  Mnnday  Inst  appKention  was  mnde  to  Mr. 
Snperintondent  BiddcU,  at  the  Poet  OfGce,  as  to  whether  tli<; 
practice  would  be  allowed  this  year  as  usual.  He  advised 
fbem  to  apply  tu  the  sitting  magistrates,  and  upon  doing  ko 
Mr.  Wallia  (deputy  clerk}  read  to  thera  the  Act  of  Porliti- 
ment,  which  state  1  thnt  they  wonid  be  liable  to  three  monthK' 
hard  labour  if  tlioy  raffled.  The  applicants  said  they  believed 
there  was  some  old  charter  which  gave  them  the  privilege 
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in  Newark  for  raffling  on  that  Aay,  but  tbej-  wore  told  the 
Act  of  Forlianient  uiade  do  exceptions,  and  the  magiBtratep 
add  thej  conld  not  give  them  permiBsion  to  break  the  law. 
On  Monday,  therefore,  no  raffling  took  place,  and  we  may 
regard  the  practice  as  finally  pnt  an  end  to,  which  will  be  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  many. — See,  Ecery  Day  Book, 
ToL  iL  p.  161. 


OXFOBDeHrB& 

By  tlie  conmioD  people,  the  Saturday  preceding  Shrove 
Toesday  is  called  Egg  Saturday.  Tliia  name  is  employed  as 
a  date  by  Anthony  h  Wood :  "  One  hnndred  and  ninety-two 
bachelors  to  determine  this  Lent,  but  twenty-three  or  there- 
abouts were  not  presented  on  Egg  Saturday." — Med.  ^ei 
Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  158.  Lives  of  Leland,  Heame,  and  Wood, 
1772,  ToL  iL  p.  297. 


Feb.  i.J 


CANDLEMAS  EVE. 


On  Candlemas  Eve  was  kindled  the  yule-braiid,  which  was 
allowed  to  bam  tUl  Eunset,  when  it  was  qnenched  and  care- 
fully laid  by  to  teend  (i.e.  light)  the  Christnifts  clog  or  log  at 
the  nest  return  of  the  season.  Thus  Herrick,  Hesperidea, 
p.  337,  says ; 

''  Ii[nHIu  the  Chrbtmaa  Brand,  and  then 


Fart  munt  b''  kept  whtrevith  tn  teend 

The  Ckriflmai  Log  nest  years ; 
And  where  'tia  safely  kept,  tlie  fiend 

Can  do  no  miai^hiefe  there." 

The  rosemary,  the  bay,  the  ivy,  the  holly,  and  the  mistletoe, 
the  Ghiistmos  decorations  of  hall  and  cottage,  were  nov 
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L  down,  nhen,  aocording  to  tiio  populnr  snix^rstitiou, 
it  «  broncli,  uor  even  a  leaf,  ebotild  be  aUowuiI  to  rQiuaiii. 
"Down  wilh  the  Eofrmaiy  and  an 
Donni  Willi  Ihe  Baia  tii>d  tile  JfMoto: 
Down  with  Ibo  Unilg,  Jrw,  «« 
IThereiriU  ye  drfta  Oe  ChrMma*  Ball  I 
Thai  so  the  gnpen^ilious  find 
Ko  oitel«att  ftmnfA  Um  le/l  Mkl'nd: 
For  Inok,  hoiB  many  Uaina  Ihore  be 
Neglected  there  (maids  truat  to  me\ 
So  many  goblini  ytni  ihalt  wv." 

llfrrirk  {lletparidft,  p,  iUlI). 

1  the  place,  however,  of  the  OliriBttnne  doooratioiiB,  tlio 
"greener  box  was  nproised,"  and  Cbrtstmaa  now  whs  posi- 
tively at  an  end.  Some  indeed,  ooiisidorod  tliis  to  Iirive  tteoii 
the  case  on  Twtlftb  NIglit,  and  old  TuBBor,  in  his  Fiim 
ffundred  Points  of  good  Htubandry.  strongly  contends  for 
it ;  but  then  liis  head  was  more  full  of  the  oart  and  plouch 
than  of  regard  far  old  customs ;  and  like  any  other  mtistor,  Tie 
was  naturally  anxious  that  the  holidays  should  be  eudeil,  and 
the  Iftboarers  should  get  to  work  again  as  soon  as  possiblo  ; 
and  merry-making,  however  agreeable  it  may  bo,  will  not 
help  to  dig  the  land  or  sow  the  (^Tain,  But  in  spite  of  those 
wise  sawB,  the  truth  of  which  nobody  would  ooiiteet,  humitu 
feelings  are  stronger  than  human  reason,  and  oUHtoms,  when 
they  tend  to  pleasure,  will  maintain  their  ground  till  they 
are  superseded,  not  hy  privations,  but  by  other  forms  of 
amusement. — ^eio  Cw-ioaittea  of  Literature,  Sonne,  1847, 
-  ml.  i.  p.  52. 

'   The  following  is  from  Herrick's  ffceperidet,  p.  837. 


Instead  of  Holly,  now  nn-raiH 

The  greener  Box  for  hiiow. 
Tile  Holly  hitherto  did  Boay, 

Let  Box  now  doDiiiioera, 
Until  the  dancing  Eoater  Day, 

Or  Euet^r's  Eve  appeaie. 
Then  youthful  Box,  which  now  hath  grace 

Your  houses  (o  renew. 
Grown  old,  Eorreniler  miut  his  pUce 

Unto  the  oiisped  Yew. 


Wlicn  Yew  is  ont,  then  Bircli  comeB  io, 

And  many  Howrrs  beaiiie  ; 
EoUi  of  &  ftath  Biiit  f  1  agtant  kinne 

To  ho[iaur  Whit^oiitido. 

Green  Ruahes  then,  Btui  sweeteat  Bents, 

With  cooler  Oaken  boughs, 
Oome  in  for  comely  oriiBinidota 

To  re-Bdum  the  house. 


NoTTINC  H  ABSHIBK. 

It  was  at  one  time  oufitomaxy,  in  the  Tillages  bordering 
on  the  Trent,  to  decorate  not  only  cliurcliea  but  bouses 
with  branches  of  box,  and  to  light  np  a  number  of  candlea 
in  the  evening,  as  being  the  laEt  day  of  ChriBtmos  rejoioinga. 
"On  Candlemas  Day  throw  cimdlce  awny "  ie  a  populir 
proverb  for  the  following  day. — Jour.  Arch,  Assoc.  1853, 
vol.  viii.  p.  231. 


Fbb,  2.] 


CANDLEMAS  DAT. 


This  day,  the  festival  of  the  "  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,"  is  sometimes  called  Chritl's  PTescntalion,  the 
Holiday  of  St.  Simeon,  and  The  Wivei  Feast.  The  ceremony 
uf  coudle-beoriuf;  (which  continued  in  England  till  it  was 
repealed  for  its  Popish  tendency  by  an  order  in  council  in 
the  second  year  of  King  Edward  YI.)  is  generally  considered 
to  refor  to  what  Simeon  said  when  he  took  the  infant  JeauB 
in  hia  arms,  atid  declared  that  he  was  a  light  to  U'jJiien  the 
Genlilee. 

Pope  Innocent,  in  a  sermon  on  this  festival  quoted  in  Pa- 
gano  Papigmut,  in  reply  to  the  question  "  Why  do  we  (the 
Ciitholica)  in  this  feast  carry  candles?"  says,  "Because  the 
Gentiles  dedicated  the  month  of  Fchrnary  to  the  infernEit 
goda;  and  as  at  the  beginning  of  it  Pinto  stolo  Proserpine, 
and  ber  motber,  Ceres,  sought  her  in  the  night  with  lighted 
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candles,  so  tlicy  in  tlie  iH^crbning  of  tit's  moutli,  wnlkiit 
about  the  city  with  liglitc<l  eiiii'llea.  llecaueiu  the  hdly  tutlmi'ti 
coiiM  not  utterly  extiTpitto  this  cfnttom,  they  onlaincit  tliiit 
Christians  shonlA  cwry  about  candles  in  honour  of  tliu 
blessed  Virgin  Mary;  and  thus  what  wns  done  l)efor<i  t>i 
the  hononr  of  Ceree  is  nair  douo  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin," 

From  whatever  cause,  however,  the  ceremony  nrijiiniileiJ, 
it  acquired  many  additional  rites  in  tlie  prociisB  of  time, 
according  to  tlio  nmnnera  and  habits  of  those  who  ndojited  it. 
We  are  told  in  Dunj-tan's  Concord  of  Motuietic  Unlet  that  "the 
monks  went  in  Bur])lice3  to  the  ehurch  for  candles,  whiuh 
were  to  be  consecrated,  sprinkled  with  holy  »'att'r,  and 
incensed  by  the  abbot.  Every  monk  took  a  candle  from  thd 
sacrist  and  lighted  it.  A  procession  \rns  moda,  thirds  and 
mass  were  celebrated,  and  the  candles,  aftt'r  the  ofl'cring, 
were  presented  to  the  priest.  The  monks'  caudles  signified 
the  nee  of  tliem  in  the  parable  of  tlie  wiso  virgiiis." 

According  to  some  authoritieB,  there  nas  on  this  day  a 
general  consecration  of  all  the  candies  to  bo  burnt  in  the 
CiLtbolic  chnrches  throughout  the  whole  year;  and  it  shoultl 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  Candlemas  the  nso  of  ta,pors  at 
vespers  and  litanies,  which  had  contioncd  through  the  whole 
winter,  ceased  outil  the  ensuing  All  Hallow  Mage,  which  will 
BCi've  to  explain  the  old  English  proverb  in  Ray's  colloc- 


"  On  OundlemaB  Day, 
Throw  candle  snd  pandleBtiok  owny." 

Hea  Curioaitiea  0/  Liltraiure,  vol.  1. 


DonaETSHiBB. 

Formerly  at  Lyme  IJe^jis  the  wood-ashes  of  the  family 
being  sold  .throughout  the  year  as  they  wore  made,  tljo 
person  who  poichaeed  them  annually  sent  a  present  on  thin 
day  of  a  large  candle.  When  night  catne,  this  oitndio  waM 
lighted,  and,  assisted  by  its  illumination,  the  iuruates  regak-il 
themselves  with  choering  draughts  of  ale,  and  sippings  of 
pimeh,  or  some  other  animating  beverage,  until  the  caudle 
Bad  burnt  out.     The  coming  of  the  Caiidlemus  Caudle  wu 
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looked  forivai'il  to  Ly  the  young  odoh  ah  an  event  of  Biime 
importanc* ;  for  of  usage  tlioy  hud  n  sort  of  right  to  ait  up 
that  night,  and  part.ike  of  the  rofresliDient,  till  all  retired  ti) 
Test,  the  signal  fur  nhich  was  the  self-eztinctioQ  of  the 
Cftnillemaa  Candlo.  ^EftT^  Day  Book,  voL  i.  p.  206. 


Yoi 

Formerly  at  Hipon,  on  tlie  Sunday  hefore  Candlemas 
Day,  the  collegiate  church  wus  illuminatud  with  caudles. — 
Geni  Mag.  1790,  voL  Is.  p.  719. 


ECOTLAND, 

At  grammar  flchools  it  ia,  or  was,  an  imiverBal  custiiia 
for  the  children  attending  schools  to  make  small  presents 
of  money  to  their  teocherB.  The  master  sits  at  Ms  desk  or 
tahle,  eiohanging  for  the  moment  bis  usnal  authoritative 
look  fur  one  of  bland  civility,  and  each  child  goes  np  in 
turn  and  lays  his  offering  down  hefore  hira,  the  sum  being 
generally  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  the  parent.  8ii- 
pence  and  a  shilling  ore  the  usual  sums  in  most  schools,  but 
some  give  half,  and  whole  crowns,  and  even  more.  The  boy 
and  girl  who  give  most  are  respectively  styled  king  and 
queen.  11je  children  hoing  then  disndssed  for  a  holiday 
proceed  along  the  streets  in  a  confused  procession,  carrying 
the  king  and  queen  in  stnte,  esalted  upon  that  seat,  formed 
of  oroBsed  hands,  which,  prohably  from  Ibis  circamstiuice,  is 
called  "  the  king's  chair."  In  sume  schools  it  used  to  he  cns- 
tomary  for  the  teacher,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  offerings,  to 
make  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  regale  each  hoy  with  a  glass  to 
drink  the  king  and  queen's  health,  and  a  biscuit.  The  latter 
part  of  the  day  was  usually  devoted  to  what  was  called  the 
Candlemasa  hleexe  or  hlaze,  mimely,  the  conflagration  of  any 
piece  of  furze  which  might  exist  in  theii  neighbourhood, 
or,  were  that  wanting,  of  an  artificial  bonfire. 

According  to  Sinclair  the  king's  power  lasted  for  six 
weeks,  and  during  his  reign  he  was  not  only  entitled  to 
demand  an  afternoon's  play  for  the  scholars  once  a  week,  hut 
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tl  aleotlie  royal  piivilego  of  ramittivg  iiiinishmentB. — Bouk 
E^I}ays,Y>'\  i.  p.  214.  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  BiaQle.ii,  17'J4, 
Vol-  xiii.  p.  211. 

8  formerly  customary  in  Scotland  tii  hold  a  footliitll 
|in&tcb,  tbe  east  cad  of  a  town  against  the  west,  tho  uomarriud 
men  agiunet  tho  married,  or  ono  parish  against  anotlicr. 
The  "  Candlemas  ba',"  as  it  wag  called,  brought  the  ivbi)In 
community  ont  in  a  state  of  higb  excitemont.  On  one  <ig- 
casion  when  the  sport  took  place  in  Jedburgh,  the  contend- 
ing parties,  after  n  strngglo  of  two  hours  in  tbo  strettn, 
transferred  the  contention  to  the  bed  of  the  river  Jed,  and 
there  fought  it  ont  amidst  a  scene  of  fearfnl  Bplaab   and 

Pdabbloment,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  a  multitude  looking 
pn  from  the  bridge. — Book  o/Daya,  toI.  i,  p.  214. 
Westebn  Isles  or  Scotlakd, 

As  Candlemas  Day  comes  round,  the  mistress  and  BervantN 
of  each  family  taking  a  sheaf  of  oats,  drees  it  up  in  notnan'a 
apparel,  and  after  putting  it  in  a  large  buHkct,  beside  which 
a  wooden  clnh  is  placed,  they  cry  three  times,  "  Briid  is  come  I 
Briid  is  welcome ! "  This  they  do  just  btfure  going  to  bed, 
uid  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,  tbcy  look  amona 
the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  imprcBsion  of  Briid's  clnb 
there,  which  if  they  do,  tfaey  reckon  it  a  tmc  prcMge  of 
a  good  crop  and  prosperona  year,  and  the  contrary  they 
take  as  an  ill-omen. — Degeriptio*  of  tJte  Watem  Itlei  ^ 
SeoHand,  Ihrttn,  1V03,  p.  119. 

COLLOP  MOyCAY. 

Thk  Honday  before  Shrore  Tneaday  ia  *o  called  bccauw 
it  vMB  the  Uet  day  of  Se«h-cating  beiiire  Lent,  and  our  n- 
eestors  cut  tbedr  fresh  meal  into  coUop«  or  atfi«lu,  fur  ml* 
at  longing  np  until  Lent  waa  oner;    and  heacM   id 
'      s  it  ia  cBEtomary  to  lia*e  eggs  mi  eoltops,  or  M 
z  on  this  dfty.^ — Enry  Pojr  Book,  rol.  i. 
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Bl-ckinohamseuub. 


At  Eton  it  was  the  custum  for  the  Echolars  to  write  verses  1 
either  in  priuse  or  diepmise  of  Patlier  Bacchus,  poets  being  ] 
considered  ae  immediately  nnder  liia  protection.  He  was  1 
therefore  Bung  on  this  occafiion  in  n]l  kinds  of  metres,  and  | 
the  versts  of  the  boys  of  the  seventh  and  sixth,  and  some  of 
the  fifth  forms,  were  affised  to  the  inner  doors  of  the  college. 
Yerees  are  still  written  and  pnt  np  on  this  Aa.j,  hot  the  I 
yonng  poets  are  not  conSncd  to  tlie  subject  of  writing  en-  I 
loginma  on  the  God  of  Wine.  It  retains,  however,  the  I 
name  of  Bacchus.— Brand's  P<^.  Anliq.,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  Stattu  \ 
Scholx  Etonensu,  a.d.  1560,  fol.  423. 


CoBNWAIJi. 

On  tho  day  termed  Hall'  Monday,  which  precedes  Shrove  J 
Tuesday,  abont  the  dusk  of  the  evening  it  is  the  onstoma 
for  boys,  and  in  some  cases  for  those  who  are  above  thai 
age  of  boys,  to  prowl  about  the  streets  with  short  clubs,  and  1 
to  knock  londly  at  every  door,  running  off  to  escape  detection  1 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  a  motion  within.  If,  however,  no  f 
attention  be  excited,  and  espeuially  if  any  artiele  be  discovered  I 
negligently  exposed,  or  carelessly  guarded,  then  the  things  1 
ore  oarriod  away;  and  on  the  following  morning  are  dis- ■ 
covered  displayed  in  some  conspienous  place,  to  espose  the  J 
disgraceful  want  of  vigilance  supposed  to  characterise  the  I 
owner.  The  time  when  this  is  practised  is  called  "Nicka-  I 
nan  night;"  and  the  individuals  concerned  are  supposed  to  j 
represent  some  imps  of  darluiess,  who  seize  on  and  expose  ] 
unguarded  moments. 

On  the  following  eve  (Shrove    Tuesday),  the   clubs  are  J 
again  in  requisition  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  blows  ot 
door  keep  time  to  the  following  chant : 

"NitltH,  nicia  nan  ; 
Give  me  some  pancake,  and  then  Pll  be  gone. 
But  if  you  give  me  nont>, 
111  thran  a  groat  atune, 
Antl  down  yonr  rloora  Bhall  oomB." 

EepoTt  of  the  Ruyal  Inslitalion  of  Comu^all  for  . 
N.  &  Q.  Ist  a.  vol.  xu.  p.  297. 


DcvoifeHiEB. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridestow,  Okehampton,  the 
children  go  round  to  the  diiFerent  houses  in  the  parish  on 
the  Monday  befure  ShroTe  Tuesday,  generally  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  chaut  the  following  verseB,  by  way  of  estracting 
the  iniiiateB  sundry  contribiitions  of  eggs,  flour,  butter, 
halfpence,  &c.,  to  fumi^  out  the  Tuesday's  fuEiat : 

"  Lent  Crock,  give  a  pnncaka, 
Or  a  fritter,  fiir  my  labour, 
Oi  a  (iiab  of  tluur,  at  a  piece  of  bread, 
Or  wbat  yoa  pleaae  to  retidDr. 
1  spa,  bj  the  latcli, 
Tliere'a  somelliing  to  cntcli ; 
I  ate,  by  tbi.  atriDg, 
Tliere's  a  gnod  liame  within, 
Tiap,  trapping  throw, 
Give  iQu  Dij  munipB,  and  I'll  be  go"  (gone). 

The  above  is  the  moat  popular  version,  and  the  one 
indigenous  to  the  place;  but  there  is  another  set,  whiuh 
'as  introduced  Bume  yeare  ago  by  a  late  school miEtroNK, 
'ho  was  a  native  of  another  port  of  the  ooautry,  where  her 
version,  was  customary : 

"  SliroTftide  is  nigh  at  hand, 
Atid  wo  are  come  a  ah  roving; 
Pray.  Dame,  give  erimnthing, 
An  apple,  or  a  danipling, 
Or  a  piece  of  cniinple  eliecae. 
Of  your  own  mahityg, 
Or  a  piece  of  pancnkB. 
Trip,  trappinn  tlirow; 
Give  me  my  luompts  and  I'll  be  go," 

This  custom  existed  also  in  tlio  neighbonrhood  of  Salis- 
bury.—JV,  d  Q.  Ut  S.  vol.  V.  p.  77.  Pop.  Antiq.  18i9,  vol  i. 
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ST.  BLAIZE'S  DAY. 


Bt.  BlflfiiuB  wits  Bisliop  of  Sebaete,  a  city  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  is  said  to  have  eiifiered  martyrdot 
in  the  porseciitiiin  of  Lieiuus  in  31(5.  The  fact  of  iro 
comba  haying  boon  used  in  tearing  tlie  flesh  of  the  martyr 
appears  to  ho  the  reason  for  bia  baviLg  been  adopted  by 
the  wool-combera  aa  tboir  patron  aaiut.  The  lai^e  flourish- 
ing coDunAinities  engaged  in  this  bosincss  in  Bradford,  and 
other  English  towns,  are  accustomed  to  hold  a  septennial 
jubilee  on  the  3rd  of  Febniary,  in  honour  of  Jnson  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  and  8t.  Blaizo;  and  not  many  years  ago  the 
fgte  was  conducted  with  considerable  state  and  ceremony. 
—Book  of  Days,  vol.  i  p.  219. 

In  1825  the  procession  was  drawn  up  in  the  following 
order: 

Her'itd  bearing  a  Bag. 

Wociitapl-rt  on  horaebQck,  earix  hnraa  ca|jarisonod  with  a  fleece. 

Wonted  Spinners  unit  laamjactaren  on  liocaeliaok,  in  whita  stuff 

waisttwatii,  witli  each  a  Bliver  avei  thaahouldtr.and  aisluteatairsaab; 

the  Jioisea'  nwkB  Oiivered  with  netj  msde  of  tliict  vBm. 

MerehanU  on  horaebock,  with  ooloured  Bathes, 

Thrive  gnar'lB.     Maslera'  Colunra.     Three  griitrds. 

Apprmticei  and  MagteTB  Sonx,  in  horsebrvck,  with  omaraented  caps, 

tearlet  ituff  oonta,  white  stulT  watsti'oats.  and  blue  pantaloons, 

Sradford  und  Keighley  Band). 

MacebeartT,  on  loot. 

Bis  BTianU,    King.     Quan.    Sii  gimriJi. 

Gnaida.    JaS"n,     Princeaa  Medea.    Gnarda. 

Bishop's  Chaplain. 

liiahop  iilaae. 

EhepJifrd  and  Shepherdett. 

Shepherd  Saaiiia. 

WonUorters,  on   horeebai'li,  with    oni.iinented    caps,  and    varimia 

ooloureii  slivt-rB, 

Cmnb  MaJren. 

Ch-rcoal  UurMTg. 

Ciiiiibert'  CMoura. 

Band. 

WooleimheTi,  with  wool  wifra.  Ac 
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Before  the  proceBsiou  Btarted  it  was  addressed  by  Ricliotd 
FbwcuU,  Esq.,  IB  the  following  lines ; 


To  the  grenl  autlinr  of  our  O.rabing  trade, 
Tbia  day's  deioted,  and  doe  honoiir'e  paid 
To  him  w1io^  fame  thro'  Britaia's  iaie  lesoinidB, 
To  tiioi  nboee  gnodnegg  tn  tlie  poor  ubouuda. 
Long  BbaLl  liis  name  In  Biitieb  annals  Bhiae, 
And  grateful  ages  cQer  at  bis  shrine ! 
By  tbis  oar  trade  aie  tbonsands  diiily  fed, 
By  it  sapplied  witb  means  In  earn  their  bread. 
In  TariouB  furms  oar  tnule  its  work  impartg. 
In  diDerent  methoils,  Emd  bj  diHoieut  arU : 
PreserTes  from  starving  indigents  distreaa^d, 
Aa  Combers,  Spinners,  Wearers,  snd  tliu  rest. 
We  boast  no  gems,  01  cosily  gsrmentB  vain, 
Boriaw'd  from  India  or  Ihe  coast  of  Spain  ; 
Our  native  suil  with  wool  our  Imde  suppliei, 
While  forciffD  oonntries  euvy  us  tlie  prize. 
Ko  foreign  broil  oar  oommon  good  auttoya. 
Oar  country's  product  all  our  art  employs ; 
Onr  fleecy  flouks  ahoand  in  erery  vale. 
Our  bleating  lambs  pmclaim  the  joyful  tale. 
Bo  let  not  Spain  with  UB  stfempt  to  vie, 
Nor  Indiii's  wealth  pretend  to  sour  so  high ; 
Nor  Jo^n  pridu  him  in  his  Colchlan  spoil. 
By  hucdshipB  gain'd,  and  eoterpriainf;  toll ; 
Since  tiritnns  all  witli  eaee  attain  the  prize. 
And  every  hill  resounds  with  golJen  cries, 
To  celebmte  our  fonniier'a  great  tenowa. 
Onr  shepbird  and  our  ehtpbordcsa  we  orown. 
Far  England's  commerce  and  for  Geurge's  away 
Each  loyal  aubjeut  civa  a  lood  Hnzia. 

Every  Tintf  Book,  vrl.  i.  p.  219,    Pea  also  Northamplon- 
ihire  Words  aad  Fkraies,  iL  p.  IIU. 

Minehen,  in  his  Sudor  in  Lingnae,  (1617,  p.  236),  under 
the  word  Hock-tide  speaka  of  S.  Blnsa  his  day,  about  Can- 
llemas,  ^vhon  coontiTWOmen  goe  about  and  make  good  choere  ; 
wad  if  they  finde  any  of  their  neighbour  women  a  spinning 
that  day,  they  bume  and  make  a  blaze  of  fire  of  the  dietatfc, 

d  thereof  called  8.  Blaze  his  day. 

Dr.  Pf-'icy,  in  his  N'ltea  to  the  NorHiwmberland  Household 
%ook  (1825,  pp.  333-435),  teUs  us  that  the  aunivQi-satj  lii 
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St.  Blasiue  is  the  Sril  of  February,  wLen  it  is  customary 
ill  mimy  puts  of  EDgtiind  to  light  fires  on  the  hills  on  St. 
Blayae  night :  a  custom  anciently  taken  np,  perliaps,  fur  no 
bettei'  rtason  than  the  jingling  resemblance  of  his  name  to 
the  word  "  blaze." 

Candles  offered  to  St.  Blaze. — -In  honour  of  St.  Blaze 
there  formerly  were  offered  to  him  candles,  which  after 
ri'ceiving  benediction  were  considered  holy,  and  becarao 
highly  aerTiceable  to  all  pious  nauB. 

Claeis  Calenilaria,  Brady,  1812.  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Boauliea  of 
England  and  Wales,  Brajley  and  Eritton,  1809,  voL  ii.  p.  418. 


STIEOVB   TUESDAY. 

Bheove  Tuesday  derives  its  dietinctivo  epithet  in  English, 
from  tlie  tuatom  of  the  people  in  applying  to  the  priest  to 
thrive  them,  or  hour  their  oonfeBHitms,  before  eiitKring  on  the 
great  fast  of  Lent  the  follnwiiig  ilay.  Its  Latin  and  Con- 
tinental names  havo  all  a  reference  to  the  last  time  of 
eating  flesh.  After  the  people  had  mnde  the  confession 
required  by  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  they  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  festive  amusementB,  though  re- 
stricted from  partaking  of  any  repasts  beyond  the  usual 
substitutes  for  flosh ;  henee  the  name  camaval,  etymologi- 
cally  signifying,  Flesh,  fare  ihee  weU.  From  this  cause 
originated  ihe  custom  of  eating  pancakes  at  Shrove- 
tide, which  began  on  the  Sunday  before  the  first  in  Lent. 
— Med.  Mvi  Kalend.  vol.  i,  p.  168. 

Tliat  nune,  however,  might  plead  forge  tfii  In  ess  of  the 
ceremony  of  confessing  and  being  slirinen,  the  great  bell 
was  rung  at  an  early  hour  in  every  parish,  and  in  after 
times  thtB  ringing  woa  still  kept  up  in  some  places,  though 
the  causo  of  it  ceased  with  the  inlrodaetion  of  Protestantism ; 
it  then  got  the  name  of  the  Panealte  Bell. 

Tajloi',  the  wiitcr  poet  {in  his  JacJce-a-Lcnt  Worhes,  1630, 
vol.  i.  p.  115),  gives  the  following  curious  account  as  to  the 
way  in  whiel:  Sln-oro  Tuesday  was  celebrated  in  olden  times ; 
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"  Always  befure  Lent  there  comes  waddling  a  fat,  grosse 
groome,  called  Shrove  Tuesday,  one  whoee  manners  abow 
he  is  b(ittci  fed  tban  taught,  and  iudetid  he  is  the  only 
monster  fur  feeding  amongst  all  the  dayes  of  the  yeere, 
for  he  devourea  more  ftesh  iu  fom^eeno  hourea  than  thia  old 
kingdom  doth  (or  at  least  ahotild  doe)  in  sixe  wsekea  after. 
Such  buyliug  and  broyling,  auoh  roasting  and  toasting,  Buoh 
8te\»ing  and  brewing,  Buoh  baking,  frying,  mincing,  cutting, 
carving,  devouriug,  and  gurhellitd  gnrmondizing,  that  a  man 
wonld  thinke  people  did  take  iu  two  months'  provision  at 
once.  Moreover  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  aee  how  the  cookee 
in  great  men's  kitchins  due  frye  in  their  maator's  auet,  that  if 
ever  a  cooke  lie  worth  the  eataug,  it  is  when  Shrovo  Tuesday 
is  iu  towne,  for  he  ia  ao  stued  and  larded,  Lai^ted,  and  almost 
over-roasted,  that  a  man  may  eato  every  bit  of  him  and  never 
take  a  sarfet.  In  a  word,  they  are  that  day  extreme 
choloriko,  and  too  Lot  for  any  man  to  meddle  wilh,  being 
moiiarchs  of  the  mari'ow-bonea,  marquesses  of  the  matton, 
lords  high  regents  of  the  spit  and  kettle,  barons  of  the 
gridiron,  and  sulo  commanders  of  the  frying-pun.  And  all 
this  hurly  burly  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  the  land-wheale,  Shrove-Tueedai/,  at  whose  entrance 
iu  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingdome  is  in  quiet,  hut  by  the 
time  (he  oloi^ke  strikes  eleven — whioh  hy  the  help  of  a 
knavish  sexton  is  commonly  before  nine, — then  there  is  a 
bell  rung  called  the  Pancake-BeU,  the  sound  whereof  makes 
thousands  of  people  distrautcd  and  forgetfnl  either  of  manner 
X  humnnitie.  Then  there  is  a  thing  cal'd  wheat'n  fluwre, 
l&ich  the  snlphoiy,  necromantiiko  cuokfs  doe  mingle  wilh 
tttter,  eggs,  spice,  and  other  tiitgicall,  mngicall  iiichaiit- 
Mnts,  and  then  they  put  it  little  hy  little  into  a  frying-pan 
{  boy  ling  suet,  where  it  makes  a  (Mjnfused  dismal  hissing — 
pee  the  Lemean  snakes  in  the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix,  or 
_  lutil  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke  it  is  trans- 

^med  into  the  furmo  of  a  Jlap-jacJe,  which  in  our  transla- 
I  coll'd  a  pancake,  which  ominous  incantation  the 
teorant  penple  doe  devoure  very  greedily  ^Laving  for  the 
lost  part  well  dined  before— but  they  have  no  sooner  swal- 
■wed  that  sweet  candied  hnito,  hut  straight  their  wits 
they  runue   starko   mad,  assembling  in 


u 
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routs  and  throngs  numberlesse   of  uagovernable  numbers, 
with  iinoiTill  oivil  commotiuns. 

"  Then  Tim  Tattors — a  most  valiant  villaine — -with  an 
ensign  made  of  a  piece  of  a  boker's  mankin  fixed  npon  K. 
brooniataffe,  be  displaies  hia  dreadful  colonrs,  and  calling  tha 
ragged  regiment  tiigether,  makes  an  illiterate  oration,  stiri'"^ 
with  most  plentiful  want  of  discretion,  the  conclusion  wherec 
is.  that  somewhat  the;  will  doe,  but  what  they  koow  not;  unti 
at  last  comes  morcbiug  up  another  troupe  of  tatterdomalionSi 
procloymiug  wars  against  no  matter  who,  so  they  may  b< 
doing.  Then  these  youths  arra'd  with  cudgela,  stones 
hammers,  rulas,  trowels,  and  handsawso,  put  play-houses  t< 
tho  Backe,  and  *  "  *  to  the  spoyle,  in  the  quarrel 
breaking  a  tbousaud  quarrds—ai  glasse,  I  mean— making 
ambitious  brickbats  breake  their  ncckes,  tumbling  from  the 
tops  of  lofty  chimnies,  terribly  untyling  houses,  rippiag  u| 
the  bowels  of  feather  beds,  to  tiie  inrichiiig  of  upholsters,  taa 
profit  of  plaisterers  and  dirt-dawbers,  the  goiue  of  glaaieTBu 
joyners,  carpenters,  tylers,  and  bricklayers ;  and,  what  i 
worse,  to  the  contempt  of  justice;  for  what  avails  it  for  a  con 
stable  with  an  army  of  reverend  rusty  bill-men  to  command 
peace  to  these  bcastes  ?  for  they  with  their  pockets,  instead  of 
pistols,  well  charged  with  stone-shot,  discharge  against  tfas 
image  of  authority  whole  volleys  as  thicte  as  hayle,  whitdk 
robustious  repulse  puts  the  better  sort  to  the  worst  part,  makinf[ 
the  band  of  unsuowered  halberdiers  retyre  faster  than  ever  th^ 
come  on,  and  show  exceeding  discretion  in  proving  tall  men 
of  their  heels.  So  much  for  Shrove  Tueadaij,  Jauke-a-Lent's 
gentleman  usher ;  these  have  been  his  humours  in  formec 
times,  but  I  have  some  better  hope  of  reformation  in  hioi; 
hereafter,  and  indeed  I  wrote  this  before  his  coming  thitf 
yccre,  1617,  not  knowing  how  boo  would  behave  himselfej 
but  tottering  betwixt  despaire  and  hope  I  leave  him." 

In  connection  with  tho  custom  of  eating  pancakes  on  thitf 
day,  Foebroke  in  his  Enci/clopcedia  of  Anliqvitiea  (vol. 
p.  572)  says  that   "Pancakes,  the  Norman   GnupdlcE.  a 
taken  &om  the  Fomacalia,  on  Teb.  IStb,  in  memoiy  of  £ 
practice  in  use  before  the  goddess  Fornax  invented  ovens." 

ITie  Saxons  called  rebroory  "  Solmonath,"  which  Dr.  P, 
Sayers,  in   his   Disq%tmlion»,  says  is  osiilaincd  by  Bede'a 
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B'"Meiisi8  Platontarum,"  and   rendered  by  Spelirion,  in    iiu 

■  inedited  MS.,  "  Pancake  ninnth,"  because  in  tlie  course  of  it 
■.cakes  were  ofTered  hj  the  Pagan  SaZDne  tu  the  tiun. 

I  Our  most  usual  name  of  this  Tuesday,  says  HampRnn 
B;(Jtf«i.  ^vi  Ealend.  vol.  i.  p.  158),  is  originally  Swoilieh : 
Bionftafta,  an  omelette ;  hut,  it  has  been  ahsuriUy  devivt-d 
Kuom.  the  Greek  n-ai'  and  kokoi,  all  bad,  in  refevenise  to  the 
Vpenitents  at  coiifeBsion. 

H  At  one  time  Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  great  holiday  of  the 
Kapprentioes,  Why  it  Ehould  have  been  BO,  says  Hone  {Every 
Mjfay  Book,  182G,  vol.  i.  p.  258),  ia  easy  to  imagine,  on  re- 
■collecting  the  sports  that  boys  were  allowed  on  tliat  day  at 

■  school.     The  indulgoucea  of  the  ancient  city  apprenlicea 

■  were  great,  and  their  licentious  disturbances  stand  recorded  in 
B-tho  annals  of  many  a  fray.  The  old  plays  make  us  aware  of 
mt,  licence  which  they  took  on  Biiruve  Tuesday  to  assiLil 
Vfaouses  of  dubions  repute,  and  cart  the  usfurtauate  inmates 

■  tiirongh  the  oily.— Boot  of  Days,,  vol,  i.  p.  239  ;  See  Dekker's 

■  i^eten  Deadly  Sinnes,  1606,  p,  3o. 

B      Cock-Fiyhling, — Ceok-fighting  was  a  very  general  amusu- 

Bment  up  to  the  end  of  tho  last  century.      It  eutereil  iuti>  tlio 

toccupationa  of  the  old  and  young.      Schools  had  tlieir  eotik- 

Ifights.     Travellers  agreed  with  coachmen  that  they  were  to 

ftwait  a  night  if  there  was  a  oock'fight  in  any  town  through 

Bvhich  they  passed.     A  battle  botwocn  two  cocks  had  five 

■Rnineas  staked  upon  it.     Fifty  guineas,  about  the  year  176U, 

ffdepended  upon   the  main  or  odd    battle.     This   inaile   the 

decision  of  a   "'long-main"   at   cock-fighting   an  important 

matter.      The  church  bells  at  times  announced  the  winning 

of  a  "  long-main."     Matches  were  eomotimes  so  arranged  iia 

to  last  the  week.     When  eountry  gentlemen  had  sat  long  at 

table,  and  the  conversation  had   turned  u}>on   tho  relative 

merits  of  their  several  birds,  a  cock-fight  often  resulted,  us 

the  birds  in  question  were  brought  for  the  purpose  intn  tho 

dining-room.  —  Eoberta,  Social  History  0/  S.    Coantieg  of 

Enijland,  1856,  p.  421. 

Formerly  cock-fighting  was  practised  on  Shrove  Tuesday 

to  a  very  great  extent;  and  in  the  time  of  Kin;;  Henry  Vll. 

this  diversion  seems  to  have  been  practised  within  tho  pre- 

t  (ducts  of  the  court.     In  a  royal  houtiuhold  atcuaut,  Ql^K^l^ 
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tbj  fiiUowing:—" March  2,7  Hen.  VII.  Item,  to  Master 
B.''(iv  fur  rowards  to  them  that  brought  Gukkos  at  Shrovetide, 
at  Wcstni'.  xs"." 

The  earliest  mention  of  eock-figliting  in  England  is  by 
FitzSte])hen8,  who  diiid  in  ll'Jl,  He  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  amusements  of  the  Londoners,  together  with  the  game  of 
foot-ball.  He  Bays  ;  "  Yearly  at  Shrove-tido  the  boya  of 
every  school  bring  fighting-enoks  to  their  masters,  and  all 
the  forenoon  is  ejteut  at  school,  to  see  these  cockB  fight 
together.  Afier  dinner  all  the  youth  of  the  city  goeth  to 
play  at  the  ball  in  the  fields ;  the  scholars  of  every  study 
have  their  halls  ;  the  practisere  alao  of  the  trades  have  every- 
one tlieir  ball  in  their  hands.  The  ancienter  sort,  the  fathers, 
and  the  wealthy  citizens,  come  on  horseback  to  see  these 
youngsters  contending  at  their  sport,  with  whom,  in  a  manner, 
they  participate  by  motion  ;  stirring  their  own  natural  beat 
in  the  view  of  the  active  youth,  with  whose  niirtJi  and 
liberty  they  seem  to  communicate."  Cock-fighting  is  now 
happily  by  Iflw  a  miEdcmennour,  and  punishable  by  penalty. 

Tliroieing  at  Coi'lfB.—ln  days  not  very  long  gone  by,  the 
inhuman  sport  of  throwing  at  cocks  was  practised  at  Shrove- 
tide, and  nowhere  was  it  more  certain  to  be  seen  than  at  the 
grammar-schools.  The  poor  animal  was  tied  to  a  stake  by  a 
short  cord,  and  tho  unthinking  men  and  boys  who  were  to 
thi'ow  at  it  took  their  station  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards.  Where  the  cock  belonged  to  some  one  disposed  ta 
make  it  a  matter  of  business,  twopence  was  paid  for  three 
g!iies  at  it,  the  missile  used  being  a  broomstick.  The 
sport  was  continued  till  tho  poor  creature  was  killed  ont- 
right  by  the  blows.  Such  outrage  and  tumult  attended  this 
inlmman  sport  a  century  ago  that  it  was  sometimes  dan- 
giTous  to  be  near  the  place  where  it  was  practised, — Soak  of 
Daijg,  1863,  vol.  i.  p,  238. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  tho  Daily  London 
AdvertUer,  Wednesday,  March  7th,  1759  : — Yesferday,  being 
Shrove  Tuesday,  the  orders  of  the  justices  in  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  Westminster  were  bo  well  ohsorved  that  few 
cocks  were  seen  to  be  thrown  at,  so  that  it  is  hoped  this 
barbarous  custom  will  be  left  off. 

In    Men-Miracles   (by    M.   Lluellin,    student   of    Ohrist 
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Chnrch,  Oion,  1679,  p.  48),  quoted  by  Brand,  Pop.  Atiti'i.. 


1849,  ToL  i, 
throwing : 


)  tlie  folluwiiig  ironicttl  song  on  cock- 


"  Cocke  a  doevlle  doe,  'tU  the  brBveet  guta 
Take  a  oock  from  his  dBnie, 

And  bind  him  to  a  utake : 
How  lie  BlmtB,  how  he  tlirowea, 
How  he  staggers,  how  he  orowei, 

As  if  the  day  newly  brake. 


"  How  Ilia  mistress  caeklee, 
Thns  to  find  him  in  ehiicklea. 

And  tied  to  h  psicke-tliread  giilier. 
Oh,  the  bearea  and  the  boUa 
Are  but  corpnlent  gulls 

To  the  valiaBt  Bhiove-tide  mart  jr." 


a  imitation  of 
"  Biiying  " 


^P  Shying  at  Leaden  Cocks. — This  wae  probably  ir 
the  barbatona  cnetum  already  described  of  " 
throwing  at  the  living  animal.  The  "  cook"  was  a  repro- 
Bentation  of  a  bird  or  benst,  a  man.  a  horse,  or  some  device, 
with  a  stand  projecting  on  all  sides,  bnt  principally  behind 
tbe  figure.  These  were  made  of  lead  cast  in  moulds.  They 
were  shyed  at  with  damps  from  a  small  distance  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties,  generally  regulated  by  the  size  or  weight  of 
the  dump,  and  the  value  of  the  cock.  If  the  thrower  overset 
or  knocked  down  the  cock,  he  won  it ;  if  he  fuUed,  he  lost 
his  damp. 

Shy  for  S/iy.— This  was  ployed  at  by  two  boys,  each 
having  a  cock  placed  at  a  certain  distance,  generally  at  about 
fanr  or  five  feet  asunder,  the  players  standing  behind  their 
cocks,  and  throwing  alternately  ;  a  bit  of  stone  or  wood  was 
generally  used  to  throw  with ;  tlio  cock  was  won  by  him  who 
knocked  it  down. 

Cocks  and  dumps  were  exposed  for  sale  on  the  bntchers' 
Bhambles  on  a  small  board  and  wore  the  perquisites  of  the 
apprentices  who  made  thorn  ;  and  many  a  pewter  plate,  and 
many  an  ale-house  pot,  wore  melted  at  this  season  for  shying 
at  cecka,  which  was  as  soon  as  fires  were  lighted  in  the 
autumn. 

These  games,  and  all  others  among  tbc  boys  of  London, 

1  their  pai'ticular  times  or  seasoue ;  and  wliea  an^  ^\ms 
1  "i. 


was  out,  ns  it  was  termeil,  it  whb  liiwful  to  Gtciil  the  tlijn; 
placed  with  ;  this  woe  called  emitgging,  and  it  wae 
by  the  boys  in  a  doggrel  air. 


DumpB  ue  out.  &c." 

The  fair  cock  was  not  allowed  to  have  hia  stand  extended  | 
behind  more  than  his  height  and  half  as  much  more,  ni 
much  thicker  than  himself,  and  he  wae  not  to  extend 
width  more  than  his  height,  nor  to  project  over  the  stand  ;  b 
fraudiilent  cocks  were  made  extending  luterally  over  the  side,  1 
so  as  to  prevent  hie  lying  down  sidewaya,  and  with  a,  long  1 
stand  behind ;  the  body  of  the  cock  was  mndo  thinner,  and 
the  stand  thicker,  by  which  menna  the  cock  bent  upon  being 
struck,  and  it  was  impossible  to  knock  him  over. — Every  Day 
Booh,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

TliresUng  the  Hen  was  a  custom  formerly  praotisod  on  this 
day.  The  following  account  taken  from  Turner  Bedivini^, 
1710  (8vo.  June,  p.  IB),  ia  curious.  "The  hen,"  says  the 
writer,  "  is  hung  at  a  fellow's  hack,  who  also  has  some  horse- 
bella  about  him,  the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  blinded,  and 
have  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  chase  this  fellow 
and  his  hen  about  some  largo  court  or  smiill  enclosure.  The 
fellow  with  his  hen  and  bells  shifting  as  well  as  he  can,  they 
follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes  hit  him  and  hia  hon  ;  other 
times,  if  he  can  get  behind  one  of  them,  thoy  thresh  one 
another  well  favuuredly ;  bnt  the  jeet  is,  the  maids  are  to 
blind  the  fellows,  which  they  do  with  their  aprons,  and  the 
cunning  baggages  will  endear  their  sweethearts  with  n, 
peeping-hole,  whilst  the  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  hinder 
it.  Alter  this  the  hen  is  boiled  with  bacon,  and  store  of 
pancakes  and  fritters  are  made." 

The  eame  writer  adds  that  after  the  hen-threshing,  "  she 
that  is  noted  for  lying  a-bed  long,  or  any  other  miscarriage, 
hath  the  first  pancake  presented  to  her,  which  moat  commoulj 
falls  to  the  dogs*  shrire  at  last,  for  no  one  will  own  it  their 
due." 


With   regard  to   tLe  origin  of  this  cuKtom,  it  lias  hueu 

*  conjectured  tliat  ae  the  fowl  was  ft  deliuacy  to  tlie  laLourer, 

itwna  therefore  given  to  bim  on  Shrove  Tuesday  for  sport 

and  food. — TuBser,   in    kin   Five   Hundred  Points   of  Good 

Maabandry  (1620^,  has  the  following  liues  : 


I 


"  At  Shmvetide  to  Btiroviog,  go  tlirpab  tlie  fat  lien, 
If  lilmdfold  can  kill  her,  tben  ^ive  it  thy  men. 
Msiils,  fritteTB,  and  pancnliOB  enough  ixv  ;nu  make. 
Let  Slot  liavB  one  pancake,  for  cotnpauj'  aake." 


phicos,  if  flowers  are  to  bo  procured  bo  early  in  the 
seaeon,  the  younger  children  carry  a  email  garland,  for  the 
of  collecting  a  few  pence,  eaying : 

"Flowers,  fliiwere,  hiali  dol 
Bhreeiiy,  grueiij,  rino ! 
Khueiiy  greanv,  shBeiiy  greeny, 
Eumtumfral" 

Brand,  Fop.  A'aliq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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At  Katon,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  Boon  aa  ever  the  clock 
Btrilcea  nine,  all  the  hoys  in  the  school  cry  TO  BAKXn,  TO 
BAKXn,  TO  BAKXn,  as  loud  they  can  yell,  and  stamp  and 
knock  with  their  sticks ;  and  then  they  doe  all  runne  out  of 
the  Bchoole.— Jitbre;/  MS.,  a.d.  1686,  Brit.  Mub. 

A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  already  alladed  to  (Slalus 
SeioltB  Etone-nsis,  a.d.  1660,  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Douat.  4813 
fol.i23)  mentions  a  euetom  of  the  boys  of  Eton  school  being 
allowed  to  play  from  eight  o'clock  for  the  whole  day ;  and 
of  the  cook's  coming  in  and  fastening  a  pancitke  to  a  crow, 
which  the  jDung  crows  ore  calling  upon,  near  it,  at  the  school 
door. 


Pennant,  in  his  Journey  from  Chesier  to  Zoridon,  tells  ns  of 

a  place  at  Chester  without  the  walls,  called  the  Rood-Eye, 

where  the  lasty  youth  in  former  days  exercised  thtmselvea  in 

■  I'lnitnlf  Bports  of  the  age :  in  archery,  running,  leaping,  and 


Q  mock  figbts  aud  gallAnt  romantic  triitmpliB.  A 
standard  was  the  prize  of  emulation. 

In  a  pamphlet  aLso,  entitled,  Certaijne  CoUeetion  of  Aneiianie 
Timet,  coneeminge  the  Anchianle  and  Fa/mo\tg  Ciilieof  Cheater, 
pnblished  in  LyBons' Afojno  Britannia  (1810,  vol.  ii.  p.  585), 
in  the  following : 

'■  That  whertsas  the  Compacye  and  Corporation  of  Shoe- 
makers within  the  cittie  of  Chester  did  jearcly,  tirae  out  of 
memory  of  man,  upon  Tewsdaj,  commonly  called  Shrova 
Tuesday,  or  otherwiao  GoteddesBe  day  afternoon,  at  the 
CroES  upon  the  Boode-Deo,  before  the  Mayor  of  the  said 
cittie,  offer  unto  the  Company  of  Drapers  of  the  Bame  oittie  a 
ball  of  leather,  called  a  footo-buU,  of  the  value  of  3g,  4d.  ai 
thereabouta ;  and  by  reason  of  the  greate  strife  which  dil 
arise  among  the  younge  perBona  of  the  game  cittie  (while 
direrse  partieB  were  tttlicn  with  force  and  strong  handea  to 
bring  the  said  ball  to  one  of  these  three  houses,  that  is  to  say, 
to  £he  Mayor's  house,  or  any  one  of  the  two  Sheri^' 
house:^  of  the  time  being),  much  hiirme  was  done,  some  in 
the  gi'eat  thionge  falliitgc  into  a  ti'ance,  some  having  their 
})udies  brused  and  cruBhed ;  some  their  arms,  beadea,  or 
legges  broken,  aud  some  otherwise  maimed,  or  in  perill  of 
life  :  to  avoid  the  Baid  inconTcmences,  aud  also  to  tcrne  and 
cunrerte  the  said  homage  to  a  better  use,  it  was  thought 
good  by  the  Mayor  of  the  saido  cittie  and  the  rest  of  the 
Common- Council  to  exchange  of  the  said  foote-1  all  as 
followeth  :  that  in  place  thereof,  there  be  offered  by  the 
Shoemakers  to  the  Diitpers,  sis  gleavea  *  of  silver,  the  which 
gleaves  they  appoynted  to  bo  ron'ards  unto  snch  men  aa 
would  come,  and  the  same  day  and  place,  passe  and  overcome 
on  foot  all  others :  and  the  said  glenvcs  were  presently  de- 
livered according  to  the  ruuninge  of  every  one;  and  this 
exchange  was  made  in  the  time  when  Henry  Gee  was  Mayor 
of  Chester,'!'  ^■^'  1539,  and  in  the  thii'ty-fii'sto  yeare  of  Kinge 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

*  An  ab^dete  nord  for  a  baud-dart. 

t  The  Ibllonlng  is  a  copy  of  the  order  for  the  above-mentioned 
change,  eitraoted  from  "tbeOrdtra  and  Acts  of  Aeaemtjly,  of  the 
Major,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Culuioa  of  the  City  of  Clicater,"  in  the 
Town  Olerk'a  Office : 

"Jan.  10,  3  Hen.  viiL    Hbngi  Gkk,  Matoh."— After  reciting  the 
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"  Alaoe,  whereas  tlio  Cumpanye  and  occupation  of  lliu 
iidlers  witliiii  the  Cittie  of  Chester  did  ycaroly  by  ciistorao, 
I  time  out  of  memorie  of  man,  the  sume  day,  hour,  and  pluiie, 
I  before  the  Mayor,  offer  upon  a  truncheon,  Btaffe  or  epeure,  a 
I  eertame  homage  to  the  Drapers  of  the  cittie  of  Cliostcr, 
I  called  the  Sadler's  hall,  profitahle  for  few  uses  or  purposes, 
[  as  it  was,  beiiige  a  hall  of  silk  of  the  bignees  of  a  bowlu,  waa 


_  tlot 

if- 


(miiBnt  nse  of  arehery  rjnd  shonting  in  the  long  bow,  fot  tlio  honour 

and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  tliat  the  snme  is  much  de^Bycrl,  and 

OLlier    nnLiwful  giimes  muL'h    in  use  :     "  Urdered   b;  the  Mayor, 

Aldermen,  and  Common   Conncil,   with  <he  conaont  of  the  whole 

oci^upation  of  drapers,  sadlers,  and  shoemakerH,  that  Uia  said  ocaupii- 

tlDiL  of  Bhoemakera  (which  alwaya  hitve,  liino  ant  of  mlTiJ,  ^tven 

.ftnd  delivertd  yearly,  on  Bhrove   Tuesday  ja  the  afteruooii.   imtu 

'"     drapora.  before  the  Mayor,  at  the  Uroxa  on  the  Roodee.  one  liiiU  of 

,_.  Jii-r,  called  a  foot-ball,  ot  Iho  value  of  38  ■id.,  or  abo/e,  to  play 

Bt  &om  (hence  to  Ihe  common-hall  of  the  Baid  city,  and  further  ut  tins 

pltoenre  of  the  evil-diflpoBed   pereons;    whereof  hath   aristtn  gieat 

fnconvfniencBB)  shall  give   and  deliver  y»ir1y  to  the  eatd  drapers, 

befiiie  the  Mayor  at  the  sairl  time  and  place  :  six  silver  gleavoa,  em'U 

of  the  Tslue  of  2Ttl.  or  abave.  to  bo  disposed  of  at  the  nleiuiure 

of  the  said  Mayor  and  drapers,  to  him  that  ehall  win  a  foot-race 

iliefore  them,  that  or  any  other  day;    end  that    the  Badlcrs  (who 

ive  time  out  of  mind  given,  and  delivered  yeaily,  at  the  Eame  lime 

id  place,  erery  master  of  them,  niito  the  drapers,  before  the  Mayor, 

>e  paiated  mil  of  wood,  with  Hovrers  and  arms,  upon  the  point 

Spf  a,   spear,    beiiig   goodly    arrayed    upon   hoisebiick    aocordingly) 

^all  henai:forth  give  and  deliver  to  the  taid  drapers,  before   the 

!ayor,    at   the   same  time  and  place   upon  horxeback,   a  iieU  of 

'  rei,  to  the  value  of  3i,  id.,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  dfacretinn 

the  MxyoT  and  drapers,  to  him  that  shuU  get  the  horse  raois 

that  day;   and  that  eveiy  man  that  hntli  been  married  in   Ui« 

'    lity,  since   Shrove  Tuesday,  thon    last   past,  ahall  then   and 

also  deliver  lo  the  said  dj  apers  before  the  Mayor,  an   arrow 

silver,  to  the  value  of  5«.  or  a&ovu,  iuBlcod  of  audi  ball  of  bIUc 

d  velvet,  vrhich  sui'h   married  men  ought  then  to  have  given 

and  delivered  by  the  ancient  custom  uf  tlie  said  city  (ustd  tiiu*:  out 

of  mind),   which  silver  arrow  thall  be  disposed  of  by  tlie   Miiyi>r 

and  drapers,  for  the  preferment  of  the  said  fe^it  una  ixercise  of 

shooting  in  the  long-bow,  for  avoiding  the  said  inconTtnicncL-a,  a 

me  or  prescription  to  the  contrary  uotwitliKtandln^ ;  nnd  iilse, 

•aid  dmpera  nnd  their  succeasore,  ^all  keep  yearly  their  lecrca 

and  drinldng,  as  they  used  to  do,  time  out  of  mind,  and  that 

.aboemakure  uud  BadlerB,and  persona  hereafter  to   tie  married,  t 

"  lervB  this  order  n[«n  piiin  of  101.  for  every  (iffonofl.  lotiet  juoMa 

forfeited  to  the  drapers  according  to  ancient  oiiatom," 
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toruerl  into  a  Bilver  bell;  weighing  about  two  oza,, 
Bvipposoi],  of  silver ;  the  whicli  eoide  silver  bell  was  ordayned 
to  be  the  rewarde  for  that  horse,  which  with  speedy  run- 
niiige,  theu  should  ruuo  before  nil  others,  nnd  there  presently 
should  be  given  the  Unya  and  place.  This  alteration  waa 
made  the  same  time,  anil  hy  the  same  mnyor,  like  as  the 
Shoemakers'  foote-hall  was  before  exchanged  into  six  silver 
gleaves. 

"  Also,  whereas  of  an  anchant  onstoia  whereof 
memorie  nowe  livinge  cannot  remember  the  original  and 
heginniuge,  tho  some  daye,  hower  and  place,  before  the  mayor 
for  tlie  time  beings,  every  person  which  is  married  within  the 
liberties  of  the  saide  cittie,  dwelling  wheresoever  without, 
and  all  those  that  dwelle  within  the  saide  cittie.  for '  one 
yeare  before,  and  marye  elswhere,  did  offer  likewise  a 
homage  to  the  said  Companye  of  Drapers  before  the  Mayor, 
a  ball  of  ailke,  of  the  like  bignease  of  a  bowle ;  the  same 
mayor  torued  the  same  balls  into  silver  arrowes,  the  which 
arrowoB  thoy  tooke  order  should  bo  given  to  those  which  did 
shoote  the  longest  shoote,  with  divers  kind  of  arrowes  :  this 
eschange  was  made  as  before  is  mentioned  of  the  Shoomakera" 
foote-ball  and  the  Sadlers'  ball.  In  which  exchange  there 
appeared  greate  wisdom,  anchent  and  sage  senators,  whoB 
had  great  studye  and  legsrde  to  tome  the  foresaid  thingea 
unto  8oe  profitable  uses  and  cKercises ;  so  that  there  is  three 
of  the  most  commendable  exercises  and  practices  of  war-lika 
featcs,  as  running  of  men  on  foot,  runninge  of  horscB,  and 
shootinge  of  the  broad  arrowe,  the  flighte  and  the  bntt-shafte, 
in  the  long-bowe,  are  yearely  there  used  ;  which  is  done  in 
a  very  few  (if  in  any)  oitties  of  England,  soe  far  as  I  under- 
stand." 

CoBNWiLL. 

It  was  customary  at  one  time  to  tie  fowls  to  stakes,  and 
set  them  as  marks  for  hoys  to  kill  with  bats.-^Hitchina, 
nUtory  of  Cornwall,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  723. 


Formerly  the  scholars  of  the   free  school  of  Bromfield, 
about  the   beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  tlie  more  espreBsiva 


I 


i 
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phrnKBtilogy  of  tlie  conntry,  nt  Fasting's  Eyea,  need  to  bar  oat 
the  magler,  i.e.,  to  depiiae  and  eicludc  liim  from  his  Bchool, 
aud  keep  him  out  for  three  days.  During  the  period  of  this 
eipulaion,  the  doors  of  the  citadel,  tie  Bchool,  were  strongly 
barricaded  within ;  and  the  boys,  who  defended  it  like  a 
besieged  city,  were  armed  in  general  with  bore-free  or  elder 
pop-guns.  The  mastor  racnntime  made  various  efforts,  both  hy 
force  and  etratagem,  to  regain  his  lost  authority.  If  he 
succeeded,  heavy  tasks  were  imposed,  and  the  business  of  tlie 
school  was  resumed  and  submitted  to,  but  it  more  commonly 
happened  that  he  was  repulsed  and  defeated.  After  three 
days'  siege,  terms  of  capitulation  were  proposed  by  the 
master,  and  accepted  by  the  boys.  These  terms  were 
euuimed  up  in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine  verses,  stipula- 
ting what  hours  and  times  should  for  the  year  ciisuiiig  he 
allotted  to  study,  and  what  to  relaHition  and  play.  Securities 
were  provided  by  each  side  for  the  due  perforninnce  of  those 
stipulations,  and  the  paper  was  then  solemnly  signed  by  both 
master  and  pupils. 

OnG  of  these  articles,  always  stipnlatcd  for  and  granted, 
ts  the  privilege  of  immediately  celebrating  certain  games 
of  long  standing:  viz.  a  tbot-ball  match  and  a  cock-light. 
Captains,  as  they  woro  called,  were  then  chosen  to  manage 
and  preside  over  these  games ;  one  from  that  part  of  the 
parish,  which  lay  to  the  westward  of  the  school ;  the  other 
fri'm  the  east.  Cocks  and  foot-ball  players  were  songht  for 
with  great  diligence.  The  party  whose  cocks  won  the  most 
battles  vas  victorious  in  the  cock-pit ;  and  the  prize,  a  small 
silver  bell,  suspended  to  the  button  of  the  victor's  hat,  and 
worn  for  three  successive  Sundays.  After  the  cock-fight  was 
ended,  the  foot-ball  was  throivn  down  in  the  churchyard ; 
and  the  point  then  to  be  contested  was,  wLich  party  could 
carry  it  to  the  house  of  Lis  respectiTe  captain,  to  Duudraw, 
perhaps,  or  West  Newton,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
every  inch  of  which  ground  was  keenly  disputed.  All  the 
honour  accruing  to  the  conqueror  at  foot-ball  was  that  of 
"ng  the  baU.'— Hutchinson's  Eisl.  of  C^iTnlerlafui. 
i.  322. 
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Brand,  Fop.  AnHq.  (1849,  vol.  i.  p.  441),  says,  that  tbe 
coBtom  of  boTring-oul  wae  practised  m  other  places  towards 
Christniae  time,  e.g.,  at  tho  school  of  Eougbton-Ie-Spring,  ia 
the  county  of  Durham, 

Among  the  statutes  of  the  grammiu'- school  founded  at 
Kilkenny,  in  Irolaud,  March  18,  1684,  in  Vallancey's  Collec- 
tanea de  £etug  Hibemids,  vol.  ii.  p.  512,  is  the  following: 

"  In  the  numlwr  of  stubborn  and  refractory  lads,  who 
shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  orders  and  correction  of  the 
said  school,  who  are  to  be  forthwith  dismissed,  and  not  re- 
admitted without  duo  Bubiuission  to  exemplary  punishment, 
and  on  the  second  offence  to  be  discharged  and  eipelled  for 
ever,"  are  reckoned,  "  such  as  shall  offer  to  ahnt  out  the 
master  or  nsher,  but  the  maeter  shall  give  them  leave  to 
break  up  eight  days  before  Christmas,  and  three  days  before 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide." 

Debbyshibh, 

Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Derby  had  a  foot-hall  match 
between  the  parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's  ;  the  con- 
flictiug  parties  being  strengthened  by  volnnteers  from  the 
other  parishes,  and  from  the  surrtinnding  country.  The 
bells  of  the  diHercnt  churches  rang  their  merry  peals  on  tlie 
morning,  and  gave  rise  to  tho  following  jingle  on  the  five 
parisliea  of  All  Saints',  St.  Peter's,  St.  Werburgh'a,  St, 
Alkmund's,  and  St.  Michael's  : 

"  Pnocakps  amj  frittere, 
Say  All  Saints'  ami  St  Peturt; 
When  will  Ibe  haXl  come, 
Say  the  bells  o(  St.  Alkimim; 
At  Ifo  thty  will  tlirow, 
Sfljfl  Siiint  Werabo' ; 
O!  vary  well, 
Says  little  MiebeL" 

The  goal  of  All  Saints'  was  the  water-wheel  of  the  nun's 
mill,  and  that  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
at  the  gallow's  balk,  on  the  Normanton  Kood ;  the  boll, 
which  was  of  a  veiy  large  size,  was  made  of  leather,  and 
stuffed  q^uite  hard  with  shavings,  and  about  noon  was  thrown 
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the  market-place,  &um  tlie  Xo^*^  Hall,  into  tbe  midst 
of  an  oasemblj  ot  inaaj  ttmusancl  pouple,  so  cloBcly  wedged 
together,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  locomotion.  The  moment 
the  ball  was  thrown,  the  "  war  cries"  of  the  rival  parisbea 
began,  and  thousands  of  arms  were  uplifted  in  the  hope  of 
catching  it  daring  its  desct^nt.  The  opposing  parties  en- 
deavonred  by  every  poeaible  means,  and  by  the  osertion  of 
their  ntmoBt  strength,  to  curry  the  ball  in  the  direction  of 
their  respective  goals,  and  by  this  means  the  toivn  woa 
traversed  and  retraversed  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  indeed,  to  snch  an  extent  has  the  contest  beon  carried, 
that  some  years  ago  the  fortunate  holder  of  the  ball,  having 
made  bis  way  into  the  river  Derwent,  was  followed  by  the 
whole  boily,  who  took  to  the  water  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
and  kept  up  the  chase  to  near  the  village  of  Diiffield,  a 
diBtonoe  of  five  tniloe,  the  whole  course  being  against  the 
rapid  stream,  and  one  or  two  weirs  having  to  be  passed;  on 
another  occasion,  the  possessor  of  the  hall  is  suid  to  have 
quietly  dropped  himself  into  tbe  culvert  or  sewer  which 
pasaea  nndcr  the  town,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  several 
others  of  both  pai-ties,  and,  after  fighting  liis  way  the  whole 
distance  under  the  town,  to  have  conjo  out  victorious  at  the 
other  side  where,  a  considerable  party  having  collected,  the 
contest  was  renewed  in  the  river. 

On  the  oonclnsion  of  the  day's  sport  the  man  vrho  had  the 
honour  of  "  goaling  "  the  ball  wa«  the  champion  of  the  year  ; 
the  bells  of  the  victorious  parish  announced  the  conquest, 
and  the  victor  was  chaired  throngh  tlie  town.  So  universal 
has  been  the  feeling  with  regard  to  this  game,  that  it  is  said 
a  gentleman  from  Derby  having  met  with  a  person  in  the 
backwoods  of  America,  whom  from  his  style  and  oonvorBa- 
tion  he  suspected  to  be  from  the  Midland  Counties  of 
Englitnd.  cried  out  when  ho  saw  him,  "  All  SaintB' /or  ever;" 
to  this  the  stranger  instantly  retorted,  "  Peter's /or  evei  ;"  and 
this  satisfied  them  that  they  were  follow-to wnsmen.  A  foot- 
ball match  is  also  played  at  Ai^hborno  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Derby,— -e7our.  Arch.  Aaaoc.,  1852,  vol.  vii. 
p.  203. 

A  custom  prevailed,  too,  in  some  parts  of  Dcrbyshiie  which 
■gave  licence  to  the  young  men  and  boys  to  kiss  any  young 
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women  or  girls  whom  they  chose.  This,  together  with  the 
general  holiday  obHerved  iu  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
tbo  ouBtomary  sports  then  iuda]ged  in,  is  of  coorae  a  remnant 
of  tbo  mediaeval  carnival. 


In  Iho  Bouth-eastem  part  of  Devon  the  children  at  this 
seiiBon  of  tlie  year  visit  people's  kousee,  singing  : 

"  Tippetty,  tippelty  to, 
Give  me  a,  pancake  and  111  be  go." 

N.  &  Q.  lit  8.  voi;  xi.  p.  2*4. 

At  Tavistock,  the  following  lines  are  sung  by  the  children 
at  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  : 

"  Lannrock  (?)  a  pnncake, 
A  fritter  lor  injj  Libonr; 
I  see  by  tho  Btring 
TiLd  gooil  dame'B  in. 
Tippj  tappy.  too. 
Nippy,  nappy,  no; 
If  you'll  give  somcfhiTis, 
TU  be  ago  (Le.,  gouf)." 

JV.  A  Q.  ith  S.  vol.  T.  p.  380. 


DoBSETSHiEa  AND  WiLTSHraa. 

In  theBO,  if  not  in  other  counties,  a  practice  called  Lent 
Crocking  is  observed.  The  boys  go  about  in  small  parties 
visiting  the  varions  houses,  headed  by  a  loader,  who  goes  up 
and  knocks  at  the  door,  leaving  his  followers  behind  him, 
aruiod  with  a  good  stock  of  potsherds — the  collected  relics 
of  the  washing-pans,  jugs,  dishes,  and  plates,  that  have 
become  the  victims  of  concussion  in  the  hands  of  unlucky 
or  careless  housewives  for  the  past  year.  When  the  door  is 
opened,  the  hero — who  is,  perhaps,  a  farmer's  boy,  with  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  sparkling  under  the  tattered  brim  of  hia 
brown  milking-hat — hangs  down  hia  head,  and,   with  one 
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roomer  of  his  month  turned  up  into  as  irrepressible  BuiLle 
I  pFonounces  tlie  followisg  lines : 

"A-shroyiii,  Ei^hrorin, 
I  be  oome  a-Blimvin ; 

of  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese, 


bltofyi 


r  fat  l>i 


Oi  a  dUh  of  dougti  nata. 
All  of  joui  ovfD  makia  I 
"  A-BhroTin,  a-Bhrovin, 
I  be  come  a-ahiavin, 
THiae  meat  in  a  pio, 
Uy  month  ia  very  dryl 
I  triah  a  wuz  zoo  well-iv-veti 
Fde  zing  the  louder  for  a  nat  I 

Chonaa. — A  dLrovin,  B-slirovin. 

We  be  come  a  ahrovin  1" 

gets  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  at  some 
bonsoa  he  is  told  to  be  gon^ ;  in  which  latter  case  he  calls 
up  his  followers  to  send  their  missiles  in  a  rattling  broadside 
against  the  door. — Book  of  Daije,  vol.  i.  p,  239. 

The  late  Dr.  Huaenheth  in  N.  &  Q.  ilk  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  135, 
gives  another  version  of  the  above  rhyme  : 
"  Tm  oome  a  alirovEmg, 
For  a  piiH«  of  pancake, 
'  Or  a  pii-'Gof  biuMin, 

Or  a  little  tcuckjv  cheese, 
|,  Of  year  own  iiiakini;. 

I ,  Give  me  Bome,  or  give  me  none, 

Or  else  your  dooi  Bllall  liare  a  atone." 

_,  Hampshike. 

''    At  Basingstoke,  and  in  som.e  other  parts  of  this  aoimty, 

'file  boys  and  giiis  go  to  the  honses  of  the  well-to-do  clasBes 

in  little  companies,  and,  knocking  at  tlie  door,  repeat  the 

following  rhyme : 


(Hunger 


hoi,  and  m.y  pan 'a  cold, 
luakeB  na  Bhiovere  bold] 

pool  Bbrovera  nometliing  In 


They  then  knock  again,  and  repeat  both  knocks  and  t 
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nntil  they  recoivo  somtitliii)]:;.  The  lino  in  brnrkets  is  not 
eaid  in.  Basingstoke  and  several  othor  ploceB.—^.  d  Q.  let  8. 
Tol.  xii.  p.  100. 

Hkbtfobdshiek. 

At  BsHock,  ShroTe  Tuestlfty  ia  long  anticipated  by  thi 
ctildren,  who  designiite  it  Dongh-Nut-Day ;  it  being  ueual 
to  make  a  good  store  of  ranall  cakes  fried  in  hog's  lard, 
placed  over  the  fira  in  a  brass  ekiUet,  culled  dough-nnts, 
ivith  which  the  yonng  people  are  plentifully  regaled. — 
Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  18i0,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

At  Hoddesdou,  ia  tho  same  county,  the  old  cnrfew-bell, 
which  was  anciently  rung  in  that  town  for  tho  eitinction. 
and  relighting  of  ''  all  fii'e  and  candle-light,"  still  exists,  and 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  regularly  rang  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Shrove  Tuesday  at  foor  o'clock,  after  which  honr  the 
inhabitants  are  at  liberty  to  make  and  oat  pancakes  until  the 
bell  rings  again  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Bo  closely  is  this 
custom  observed,  that  after  that  hour  not  a  pancake  remains 
in  the  to\vn. — Every  Day  Book,  toI.  i.  p.  242. 

HUNTINQDONSHIBB, 

Formerly  there  prevailed  in  this  county  a  custom  called 
cock-runiiing,  which,  though  not  quite  so  cruel  as  cock- 
tkrotning,  was  not  much  inferior  to  it.  A  cock  was  procured, 
and  its  wings  were  cut :  tho  runners  paid  so  much  ahead, 
and  with  their  hwids  tied  behind  thcim  ran  after  it,  and  the 
person  who  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  and  carried  it  to  a  certain 
place  or  goal,  had  the  right  of  claiming  the  bird  ns  his  own. 
In  this  race  there  was  much  excitement,  and  not  a  little 
squabbling,  and  the  ono  who  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  t' 
bird  frequently  had  his  face  and  eyes  very  much  pecked. 
Titae'a  Teleacape,  1823,  p.  40. 

Kent. 

At  All  Saints',  Maidstone,  tho  ancient  custom  of  ringing  a 
bell  at  mid-day  on  Shpore  Tuesday  is  observed,  and  is 
known  as  the  " Pritter-BelL"— Geni.  Mag.  1868,  ith  8. 
Yol.  T.  p.  7G1. 


BHEOVE  TUEBDAT. 


Lanoashire. 


Fart  of  the  income  of  the  lioad-mastcr  and  usher  of  the 
I  granunar-school  at  LancaBter  ariseK  from  a  gratuity  called  a 
ooct-penny,  paid  at  Shrovetide  by  the  echolars,  who  are  twna 
of  freemen ;  of  this  money  the  head-master  hsB  Boven- 
twelfths,  the  usher  five-twelfths.  It  is  also  paid  at  the 
Rchools  at  Hawkshcad  and  Clithero,  in  Lancashire ;  and 
formerly  wan  paid,  aleo  at  Bnniley,  and  at  Whiteham  and 
Millora,  in  Cumberland,  near  Buotle. —  Urand,  Pop.  Antiq., 
1849,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

The  tossing  of  pancakes  (and  in  some  places  fritters)  on 
this  day  was  a  source  of  harmJoBS  mirth,  and  is  still  practised 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Lancashire  and  CheBhire,  with  its 
ancient  accompaniments  : 


I 


"  It  ia  Ihi!  dny  nhereon  both  rich  and  poor. 
Are  chiefly  fiosted  on  Ibu  eolf-a  inia  didb ; 
Wlien  evorf  paunrli,  till  it  can  hold  na  mora, 
Is  fritter  fill'd,  oa  well  as  beait  can  wish; 
And  evti;  man  and  maide  doe  iaka  their  tume. 
And  toaae  tti'-ir  pancakee  op  for  feure  tbey  bums 
And  all  tbe  kitebcn  dolb  with  langhter  Eound, 
To  Bee  the  panealcea  fall  upon  the  ^ound." 

Panqail'i  Falinodia.    Harland  and  Wilkinson, 

LaiMMnAira  t'olli  Lore,  IHfiT,  p.  2 


Lkicesteiis! 


In  the  Newark,  says  Throsby  (Hutory  of  Leicester 
1791,  p.  356),  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is  held  the  annunl  fair, 
chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  the  yonng.  Formerly,  there 
was  prnctised  in  its  full  eitont  the  barbarous  custom  of 
throwing  at  cocks,  bnt  now  the  amusement  is  confined  to  the 
purchase  of  oranges,  ginger-bread,  &c.,  and  to  a  custom 
known  by  the  name  oi  ^- Whipping-Totiig ;"  a  practice  no 
doabt  institnted  by  tlio  dwellers  in  the  Newark  to  drive  away 
the  rabble,  after  a  certain  hour,  from  the  fair.  Two,  three, 
II  more  men,  armed  with  cart-whips,  and  with  a  hand- 
kerchief t'od  over  one  eye,  are  let  loose  upon  the  people 
■  io  flog  them,  who  ore  generally  guarded   with    boots  on 
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tliair  legs  and  sticka  in  their  hauds,  ThoM  whip-mt 
calleil ''  WMpping-Totm,"  are  prectdod  by  a  bell-man,  whosft 
shake  of  bis  band-hell  gives  a  tokca  or  authority  for  tha 
whipping  the  legs  of  those  who  dare  to  remain  in  the  Newark 
Many  arts  and  devices  are  practised  by  the  Wbippiug-Tuni$ 
to  take  the  people  by  Hurprtse  ;  but  quarreb  sometimes  ensoe 
At  Claybrouk,  in  the  same  county,  a  boll  rings  at  noon 
Mihich  is  meant  na  a  signal  for  people  to  commence  fryiuf 
their  pancakes. — Macaulay,  History  of  Claybrook,  1791. 

Isle  of  Mah. 

On  this  occuflion  it  was  formerly  customary  for  the  Manka 
to  have    Sollaghyn   or   Gromdy   lor  dinner,   instead   i  " 
breakfast,  as  at  other  times ;   aud  for  supper,   flesh 
with    a  large  podding   and   panaakes;    hence   the  Manki 
proverb : 

"  Ee  ahibber  oie  innid  vees  oltj  volg  lane, 
M;  jig  Ian  caiBlit  yon  traaste  eoa  aht'u.' 


"OaSlii-oveTuearlajnij^hl;,  though  tliy  e upper  be  fat, 
£i;foie  Easter  Dny  tUou  mav'i^t  fnat  for  ttiat." 

Train,  Eistory  of  the  hU  of  Miin,  18i5,  vol,  ii  p.  117. 


Middlesex. 

Al  WoBtmioBtor  School,  London,  the  following  la  observed 
to  this  day.  At  11  o'<;lock  a.m.  a  verger  of  the  Abbey,  in  bii 
gown,  bearing  a  silver  bfiton,  emerges  from  the  college  kitchoi^ 
fallowed  by  the  cook  of  the  school,  in  his  white  apron,  jacket 
and  cap,  and  carrying  a  pancake.  On  arriving  at  the  school 
room  door,  he  announces  himself,  '  The  Cook ;'  and  having 
entered  tho  school-room,  be  advances  to  the  bar  which  sepor 
rates  the  upper  school  from  the  lower  oiie,  twirls  the  pancake 
in  the  pan,  and  then  tosses  it  over  tho  bar  into  the  uppet 
school,  among  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  scramble  for  the  pancake } 
and  he  who  gets  it  imbrokeu,  and  carries  it  to  the  deanery, 
demauda  the  honorarium  of  a  guinea  (somctim.es  two  guineas] 
from  the  Abbey  funds,  though  tho  oustumisnot  mentioned  in 
the  Abbey  Statutes :  the  cook  also  receives  two  guineas  for  his 
performanoa.— Sooi  of  Day»,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 


NotiJfnLK. 


customary  at  Norwich  ti>  eat  a  email  bun  called 
cocqiio'ela — cook-eels — coqnilleB  (the  name  being  spelt 
indiiferently),  wbicli  is  continued  tfivoughout  the  season  of 
Lent,  Forby,  in  Lis  Vombiilary  of  Eaii  Anglia,  calls  this 
production  "a  sort  of  cross-bun,"  but  no  cross  is  placed  upon 
it,  though  its  composition  is  not  dissimilar.  Ho  derives  tbs 
word  from  coquille  m  allusion  to  their  being  fashioned  liko 
an  escallop,  in  which  sense  he  is  borne  out  by  CotgraTO,  who 
hns  "  pain  coquille,  a  fashion  of  an  hard-crustod  loafe,  Eiome- 
wLftt  like  our  stiliyard  bunne."  A  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Querieg  eayn  that  he  has  always  taken  the  word  to  be 
"  coquerells,"  from  the  vendiug  of  such  bnns  at  tLe  barliarous 
sport  of  "  throwing  at  the  cock  "  (which  is  still  called  n 
oockerell  in  E.  Anglia)  on  Shrove  Tuesday. — N.  &  Q. 
\a  S.  vol.  i.  pp.  293  and  412. 

Formerly  there  used  to  bo  held  at  Norwich  on  Strove 
Tuesday  a  most  curious  festivity,  to  which  Blomofield  in  his 
History  of  Norfolk  (18U6,  vol.  iii.  p.  155)  incidentally  aUudes, 
In  14't2,  he  says,  there  was  a  great  insurrection  at  Norwich, 
for  which  the  citizens  were  indicted,  who  among  other  thioga 
pleaded  in  their  excuse  : 

"  That  John  Gladman,  of  Norwich,  who  ever  was,  and  at 
thys  our  is,  a  maa  of  sod  disposition,  and  trewo  and  feythfull 
to  God  and  to  the  Kyng,  of  disporte,  as  hath  been  acustomod 
in  ony  cito  or  burgh  thorowe  alle  this  reame,  on  Tuesday  in  the 

it  ende  of  Grestemesae,  viz.  Fatlyngonrje  Tuesday,  made 
a  disport  with  his  neighboura,  bavyog  his*  hors  trappyd  with 
tynnsoyle,  and  other  nyse  disgisy  things,  corouncd  as  Kyng 
of  Grestomessc,  in  tokyn  that  soson  should  ende  with  the 
twelve  monetbes  of  the  yere  ;  aforn  hym  [went)  yche  inonetli, 
disgnysed  after  the  seson  roquiryd,  and  Lentoa  ol&A  in  whyto 
and  red  heryags  skinns,  and  his  hors  trajipyd  with  oystyr- 
eholls  after  hiu,  in  token  that  andnesse  should  folowe,  and  an 
holy  tyme ;  and  so  rode  in  diverse  stretis  of  the  cite,  with 
other    people    with  hym    diBguysad,  and   raakyng    myrth, 


I,  and  plays. 


BHllOVB   TtJESDAY. 


NoaTHAHFTOKBHIBE. 

lu  many  parts  of  this  county  the  cliurch  bell  is  rang  abontfl 
noon,  as  the  signal  for  preparing  pancakes.  At  Daventry  the-ff 
bell  which  is  rang  on  ibis  occasion  is  mnfOed  on  one  sidafl 
with  leather,  or  buffed,  as  it  is  termed,  and  obtains  the  nsmfl.# 
of  Pan-bum-belL  Jingling  rhymes  in  connection  with  this-l 
day  are  repeated  by  the  peasantry,  varying  in  difforeni'l 
districts.  The  following  are  the  most  curreut : 
"  Pnticakps  anil  fi-itteca, 

Saja  tho  bells  of  Bt.  Peter"*. 

"Where  mnst  we  fry  'em  V 

6a;a  the  belle  of  ColiI  Higham. 

In  yonder  land  thnrrow  [furrow], 

Baji  the  belle  of  Wellingborougb, 

Too  owe  me  a  eiiilling, 

8ayi  tbe  bolls  of  Qreat  Billing. 

When  will  you  pay  mo? 

Says  the  belle  at  Middlctou  Obener, 

■When  I  nm  able, 

Bays  tbe  bella  at  Dmiahible, 

Thut  will  never  be, 

Saya  the  bella  at  Coventry, 

Oh,  yea  it  will, 

Baya  Nerthampton  Great  BeE, 

White  bread  and  anp, 

Says  the  bells  at  Kirgsthiop. 

Trundle  a  lactero, 

Saya  the  bells  at  Nortliampton." 

That  the  bells  of  the  chiirohea  of  Northampton  u 
to  be  rung  on  this  day  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow: 
similiti  doggerel: 

"Boaat  beef  and  marah-mnllowa, 
Bays  the  bella  of  All  Hallow'l^  ^ 
Pancakes  and  trittera. 
Says  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's, 
Roast  beef  and  boil'd, 
Bays  the  belle  of  St.  Oiiea', 
Pofcei'  and  tonga. 
Bays  the  bells  of  St.  John's," 


f.  John's  HospilaL 
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Sliovel,  tongi,  and  poker, 
Skjh  tbe  belU  of  St.  Pukhre's.*" 
Baker,  NortltampltmiJiire  Worde  and  Fhnuai,  toL  ii,  p.  92. 
At  Elarls  Earton  the  cnstom  of  making  "  leeh  pasties  "  ir 
observed.     A  party  of  Ehoemakers,  after  prucuring  a  chafF- 
I   cutter  and  a  qnantity  of  leeks,  proceed  to  tbe  groen,  whti'e 
I   they  publicly  chop  the  vegetable  to  tbe  amusement  of  tJie 
I   Bpactatore.— Sue  Gent.  Mag.,  1S67,  ith  8.  Tol.  i».  p.  219. 

Ho  BTHTiaiBE  ULAKD. 

Formerly  at  Alnivick  tbe  waits  belonging  to  tbe  town  tmerl 

I  to  come  playing  to  tbe  Caetle  every  year  on  Bbrove  Taesdity 

at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  when  a  foot-ball  was  thrown  over  the 

Castle  wttUe  to  tbe  populace. — Brand,  Pop.  Aaliii.,    184y. 


NOTTIS  OHAUSaiBB. 

At  Aspley  Old  Hall,  in  days  gone  by,  butter  and  lard,  fire 
r  and  frying-pans  were  provided  for  all  the  poor  families  of 
"Wollaston,  Trowell,  and  Cosaill,  who  chose  to  come  and  cat 
their  pancakes  at  this  mansion.  Tbe  only  conditions  attached 
to  tbe  feast  wore,  that  no  quarrelling  should  take  place,  ntid 
that  each  wife  cind  mother  slionld  fry  for  her  own  family,  and 
that  when  the  cake  needed  turning  in  the  pan,  the  act  should 
be  performed  by  tossing  it  in  tbe  air  and  catching  it  again  in 
the  pan  with  the  imcooked  side  downwards.  And  many  wciu 
tbe  roars  of  laughter  which  took  place  among  the  merry  groiijis 
in  tbe  kitchen,  at  the  mishaps  which  oocnn-ed  in  the  perform.- 
ance  of  this  feast,  in  which  bis  Honour  and  Madam  joined. 

In  addition  to  the  pancakes,  each  man  was  allowed  a 
qnart  of  good  ale,  women  a  pint,  and  ohildien  a  gill. — 
Sutton,  Nottinijkam  Date  Book,  1862,  p.  75. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  existing  in  Mansfield,  Wood- 
house,  Bulwell,  and  several  other  villages  near  Sherwimd 
I  Forest,  as  to  tbe  origin  of  pancakes  on  Slirove  Tuesday.  Th« 
■  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  villages  will  inform  the  qnestioner 
[.tfaat  when  the  Danes  got  to  Linby  all  the  Saxon  men  of  the 
The  church  of  Bt.  Sepulolire  ia  orten  calLd  "  Palclirc'a "  in 
■.KoitliBmptan. 
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neigliboiiringyil]ageB  ran  offintotlieforeet,  and  the  Danes  took 
the  Sason  women  to  keep  house  for  them.  This  happened 
just  before  Lent,  and  the  Saion  women,  encouraged  hy  their 
fugitive  lords,  resolved  to  massacre  their  Danish  maeters  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  Every  woman  who  agreed  to  do  this  was 
to  bake  pancakes  for  this  meal  on  Shrove  Tuesday  as  a  kind 
of  pledge  to  fulfil  her  vow.  This  was  done,  and  that  the 
mBfisacre  of  the  Dunes  did  take  place  on  Ash  Wednesday  itf 
a  well-known  historicnl  fact. — S.  d  Q.  2nd  S.  voL  vii.  p.  450. 

OXPOEDSHIBB. 

In  this  county  children  go  about  singing  the  following 
rhyme,  begging  at  the  same  time  for  half -pence  ; 

"  Knick.  knoci,  ihe  paa's  hot, 
And  wB  be  cnme  ii  nhmviag; 
A  bit  uf  brrail,  a  bit  of  choeae, 
A  bit  of  barley  dompling, 
Tiiat's  better  than  notliiiig. 
Open  the  door  and  l&t  ii^  in, 
Kor  we  be  come  n  paticsking." 

At  Islip  is  the  same  coonty  thia  versioii  is  nsod : 
''  Pit  a,  pat ;  tlie  pan  ia  but, 
Wenrecomeabliroving; 
A  Httlt!  bit  of  bread  and  cbceae 
Is  better  tlinn  nothing. 
The  pnn  is  liot,  the  pan  is  cold  ; 
la  the  fat  in  the  pnn  nine  dnya  old?" 

Brand,  Pop.  Antiq,,  181U,  vol.  i,  p.  88, 

Islands  of  Boilly. 

The  boys  celebrate  the  evening  of  this  day  by  throwing 
Btunes  against  the  doors  of  the  dwellers'  houses :  a  privilege 
which  they  claim  from  time  immemorial.  The  terms  de- 
manded by  them  are  pancakcB  or  money  to  capitulate.  Some 
of  the  older  sort,  exceeding  the  hounds  of  this  whimsical 
practice,  in  the  dusk  uf  the  evening,  set  a  bolted  door  or 
wiudow-ahntter  at  liberty,  hy  battering  in  a  breach  with  large 
pieces  of  rock  stones,  which  soinetimes  causes  work  for  the 
fargenn,  as  well  as  for  the  smith,  glazier,  and  carpenter. 
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.  The  wa;  of  matiiig  Tepriwil,  in  snch  caacs,  is  liy  n  rope  clrnivn 
ftcroBS  tne  rtmd  of  tlie  miacUieTOTia,  by  meaiiB  of  whiclj  tlieii" 
flight  is  suddenly  interrupted,  aud  themeelveB  ignominionsly 
hurled  to  the  ground  with  the  loss  uf  thuir  artillory.^Healh, 
Account  of  IdandM  0/ Sally,  1750,  p.  127. 

SHSOrSHIBB. 

In   Tiie    Misfory  and    Amiquitea    of  Ludloie,  1822    (pp. 

188-189),  occurs  the  following  account  of  a  cnatom  formerly 

obaurved  on  this  diiy :  "  The  corporatiou  provide  a  ro^w,  three 

inches  in  thichnoss,  and  in  length  thiity-six  yards,  which  is 

given  oat  at  one  of  tha  windows  of  the  Market-House  as  the 

dock  atriiea  four,  when  a  large  body  of  the  inhnbitauts 

divided  into  two  parties — one  contending  for  Ciiatlo  Street  ami 

Broad  Street  waji]s,  and  the  other  for  Old  Street  aud  Curve 

Street  wards— oommeace  on  arduous  struggle,  and  ns  soon  m 

either  party  gains  the  victory  by  pulling  the  rope  beyond 

the  prescribed  limits,  the  pulling  ceases,  which  is,  howev(>r, 

renewed  by  a  second,  and  sometimes  by  a  third  oontest ;  the 

rope  being  pnrohai^ed  by  subscription  from  the  victorious 

party,  and  given  out  again.     Without  doubt  this  singular 

custom  is  symbolical  of  some  remarkablo  event,  and  a  remnant 

of  that  ancient  language  of  visible  signs,  which,  says  a  colc- 

brated    writer,  "  imperfectly  supplies  the  want  of  letters,  Ui 

perpetuate  the  reiuembrance  of  public  or  private  transactions," 

The  sign,  iu  this  instance,  has  survived  the  remembrance  of 

.  the  occurrence  it  was  designed  to  represent,  and  remains  a 

I    profound  mystery.      It  has  been  iusimiftted  that  the  real 

i    cwcasion  of  this  custom  is  known  to  the  corporation,  but  that 

[  for  some  reasoD  or  otlier,  they  are  tenacious  of  the  seorut, 

I  An  obBCiu-B  tradition  attriliutes  this  custom  to  oircumstauoos 

f  arising  out  of  the  siege  of  Ludlow  by  Hnnry  VI.,  when  two 

i  parties  arose  within  the  town,  one  eopporting  the  pretcnsioni 

I  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  otlier  wishing  to  give  admittance 

I  to  the  king;  one  of  the  bailiffs  is  said  to  have  headed  the 

F  latter  party.    History  relates  that,  in  this  contest,  ninny  Hvch 

I  were  lost,  and  that  the  bailiff,  heading   his   pfttty   in   an 

L  Attempt  to  open  Diuham  Gate,  foil  a  victim  there." 


bhuovb  tuebdat.  [Feb.  3, 


SOHZBSETBHIIIB. 

An  odd  practioG  Beema  to  prerail  in  some  parta  of  Someraet- 
ahire,  and  also  in  Devonshire  and  Dursutaliire  on  SLrova 
Tuesday,  which  is  locally  Dick-named  Sliarp  Tuegday.  The 
youngsters  go  aboat  after  dusk,  and  throw  atones  against 
people's  doors,  by  what  is  considered  by  them  an  indefeasible 
right,     Tliey  at  the  same  time  sing  in  chorus : 

■'  I  be  oome  a  alirovin 
Vor  A  little  pankiak ; 
Abit  0'  bread  o'  jodt  balkln. 
Or  a  little  trackle  eheeie  u'  youi  malkin. 
If  you'll  gi'  me  a  little.  I'll  ai  no  more, 
If  yon  don't  gi'  me  nothin,  I'll  rotlle  yonr  door." 

Biand,  Pop,  Antiq.  (£d  Hazlitt},  1870,  vol.  1.  p.  18. 

StAFF0RD8HII1E. 

In  this  connty  Shrove  Tnesdiiy  goes  by  the  name  of 
Goodish  Tuesday.— JT.  *  Q.  2ud  S.  vol.  y.  p.  209. 

Suffolk. 

At  Bnry  St,  Edmnnd's  on  Shrove  T-oesday,  Easter  Monday, 
and  the  Whitsnntide  fcativale,  twelve  old  women  aide  off  for 
a  game  at  trap-anJ-ball,  which  is  kept  up  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  vigour  until  sunset.  Afterwards  thoy  retire  to  their 
homes,  where 

■'  Voice,  fiddle,  or  flute, 
No  longer  U  mute," 

and  close  the  day  with  apportioned  mirth  and  merriment 
— Evcru  Day  Book,  vol.  i.p.  i30. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  S^roh  Tfib, 
■■  Shrove  Tuesday  was  observed,  as  in  days  of  yore,  at 
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arking,*  first  by  a  pecambulation  of  the  streets  by  the  foot- 
'  Itall  retinae,  compoeed  of  groteaquely-dre«8ed  perBons,  to  the 
sotmdB  of  magic,  and  io  the  oftemooa  bj  the  kicldBg  of  the 
ball  up  &ud  down  the  principal  thoroughfaree  of  the  town. 
The  nsnal  number  of  men  and  boys  joined  in  the  sport,  and 
played,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  game,  with  a  ruugh- 
ness  eitremely  dangerous  to  the  limbs  of  tlie  competit<)rs. 
Aa  6  o'clock  drew  near  the  struggle  fur  victory  bccamo  mure 
vehement ;  the  palm,  however,  was  obtained,  for  the  fifth  year, 
by  the  players  from  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  ohl 
1  of  tolling  the  'pancake  bell'  during  the  moniint; 
□  this  occasion,  as  during  the  last  two  or  three  yearH, 
1."— TFerf  Surrey  Timei. 


Ihlk  ot  Wight. 

At  Brighstone  parties  of  yonng  boys,   girls,   and  very 
I  amoll  childien  parade  the  village,  singing  the  fullouring  words : 


My  inoalh  in  Tery  d^  ; 

1  wi-,h  I  vera  veil  a-wet, 

Aa  I  oonld  niug  for  a  nut. 
BhrotinK.  shmving,  I  am  eoate  In  ahrovld^ 

A  pieca  of  bread.  >  piece  of  clitubo, 

A  piece  of  your  fat  bacon, 

Dough  nuU  and  pannikea. 

All  of  jour  own  making. 
BhiDving,  Hbioving,  I  am  oome  to  abrnviui;.''  ^ 

A'.  <£  Q.  lit  B.  vol.  xi.  p.  aS9. 

TORKBSIBB. 

r<xirrespondent  of  N.  d  Q.  2nd  S.  vol,  v,  p.  891,  says 
tliat  all  the  apprenticeH  in  the  town  of  lledon  whose  indeu- 
tnrfeB  terminate  before  the  return  of  tho  day  assemble  in  the 

•  ThlB  cuBtom  prevails  nt  Epeom.  N.  *  Q.  Srd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  439.  It 
Ksma  to  have  been  observed  also  t.t  Twii^kenbam,  Bushy,  Teddington, 
KinestoD.     See  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

t  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  tbo  IbIb  of  Wiglit  Eliroyers,  MC 
HalliweU'B  Fo^idar  Shyma,  1819,  p.  2i6. 


belfry  of  tlie  cliurch  at  eleven  o'clock,  tuid  in  tuiii  toll  the 
tenor  bell  for  an  liour,  nt  tho  sound  of  which  nil  tlie  honse- 
wives  in  the  pariah  commeiiue  frying  poncakefi.  The  eeitou, 
who  IB  present  receives  a  emuU  fee  &uiii  ea<:h  lad. 

At  Scarborongh  on  the  morning  of  Shrove  Taesday 
hawkers  parade  the  streets  with  barroWB  loaded  with  party- 
coloured  bails,  which  ore  purchased  by  all  mnks  of  the  in- 
habitants. With  these,  and  armed  with  aticks,  men,  women, 
and  children  repair  to  the  Bands  below  the  old  town,  and 
indiBoriminately  cominence  a  contest,  one  party  trying  to 
drive  the  ball  into  the  sea,  and  another  equally  zealone  in 
their  attempts  to  rescue  it 

WALES. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  take  such  hens  aa  had  not 
laid  eggs  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  to  thrash  them  to  death, 
as  being  no  lunger  of  any  use.  The  some  custum  also  pre- 
vailed in  some  parts  of  Cornwall,— Brand,  Pup,  Antiq.  1849, 
vol.  i.  p.  81 ;  Sook  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

At  Harding,  in  Flintshire,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  attended 
by  hifl  bailifii  formerly  provided  a  foot-ball,  and  after  throw- 
ing it  down  in  a  field  near  the  church  {called  thence  /aot- 
6(i2f^eZii)  the  young  and  old  assembled  togeth.T  to  play  at 
foot-ball. — Kennett  MS.  British  Museum. 

At  Tenby  Shrove  Tuesday  was  formerly  a  general  holiday, 
when  the  ticie  was  divided  between  foot-ball-kicking  and 
pancake-eating.  The  slintters  remained  upon  the  shop- 
windows,  whUe  the  windows  of  the  private  houses  were 
barricaded  with  wood,  or  blinded  with  laths,  bags,  and  sack- 
ing.— Mason,  Talet  and  Tradilioni  of  Tenhi/,  1858,  pp. 
17, 18. 

SCOTLAND. 

Fostren's  E'en  is  celebrated  annually,  after  the  Border 
fashion,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  day  being  fixed  by  the 
following  antiquated  couplet  ; 


ftwBt 
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Crowdie  is  mentioned  by  Sit  F.  M.  Eilen  (Sinfe  0/  Zie 
J'oor,  1797,  vol.  i.  p,  498)  as  a  neTer-failing  diimer  ou 
Sliruve  Tuesday,  witli  all  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland,  aa 
pancakes  are  in  Englaad  ;  and  that  a  ring  is  put  into  tbi; 
basin  or  poninger  of  tbe  unmarried  fulks,  to  tbe  tindbr  of 
whicb  by  fair  means  it  was  an  omen  of  marriago  befure  tbe 

it  of  QiB  eaters. 


The  HiQHi.AirDa. 


» 


In  the  Highlands  the  moEt  Buhstantial  entertainment 
peculiar  to  tbe  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday  is  the  matrimonial 
bro»e  (pottage J,  a  savoury  d:sh,  generally  mode  uf  tbe  Irce 
(broth)  of  a  goodfatpieceof  beef  or  mutton,  which  being  eome- 
timea  a.  good  while  t»  re/eii(um,  renders  the  addition  of  salt  to 
the  meal  nnneceesary.  Before  tbe  bree  is  pnt  in  the  bicker  or 
plate,  a  ring  is  mixed  with  the  moal,  which  it  will  bs  tbe  aim 
of  every  partaker  to  get.  The  first  bicker  being  diacussed, 
the  ring  is  put  into  two  other -bickers  succcRsively ;  and 
should  any  of  tbe  candidates  for  matrimony  liud  the  ring 
more  than  once,  he  may  rest  assured  of  his  marrying  before 
the  next  anniversary. 

Tbe  broBe,  and  plenty  of  other  good  cheer,  being  dispatched, 
e  guests  betake  tbemBolves  to  another  part  of  the  night's 
entertainment  Soon  as  the  evening  circle  convenes,  tho 
Sannich  Junit,  or  "  sauty  banuccks,"  are  resorted  to.  Tbe 
component  ingredients  of  those  dainties  are  eggs  and  meal, 
and  a  sufScient  quantity  of  salt  to  sustain  their  andont  and 
appropriate  appellation  of  "  sauty."  These  ingredients,  well 
mixed  togethtr,  are  baked  or  roasted  on  the  gridiron,  and 
are  regarded  by  old  and  young  as  a  moat  delicious  treat ; 
and,  as  may  be  cxpeiited,  they  have  a  ohaim  attached  to 
them  which  enables  the  happy  Highlander  to  diBOOver  Uio 
object  of  all  bis  spells. —  his  connubial  bedfellow.  A 
sufficient  number  of  those  designed  for  tbe  palate  being 
pi-epored,  the  great  or  matrimonial  bannock  is  made,  of 
which  all  tho  young  people  in  tbe  house  partake.  Into  tbo 
ingredients  of  it  there  ia  some  article  intermixed,  which,  in 
tbe  distribution,  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  happy  person, 
-who  may  be  sure,  if  not  already  married,  to  be  so  before  tlio 
next  anniversary. 
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Last  of  all  arc  miulo  the  Bamtich  Broader,  or  dreamiug 
bnanocks,  to  the  iugiediente  composing  which  is  added  a 
little  of  that  BabHtBaco  which  ohimue^-sweeps  call  soot,  and 
which  Qontaine  soma  charm.  In  baking  theso  last  bannocks 
the  baker  mast  bo  as  muto  oe  a  stone — one  word  would 
destroy  the  charm  of  the  whole  concern.  One  is  given  to 
each  individual,  who  slips  off  with  it  qnietly  to  bed,  and, 
reposing  hie  huad  on  bia  bannock,  he  will  be  gratitiod  hy  the 
aijiht  of  his  beloved  in  tho  conraa  of  hia  midnight  Blnmbers, — 
StewBi-t,  Popular  Saperditione  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
1851,  p.  178. 

CoCSTY  OP  MiD-LOTHIAH. 

On  Bhrove  Tnesdaj,  in  tlie  parish  of  Inverness,  tbere  is 
n  standing  match  at  football  between  the  man-iod  and  nn- 
married  women,  in  which  the  former  are  always  victorious. — 
Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  Sinclair,  1795,  toI.  svi.  p.  19. 

pKRTHflHIBB. 

Formerly,  on  this  day,  the  bachelors  and  married  men 
drew  tbemselvea  up  at  the  Cross  of  Scone,  on  opposite  sides, 
A  ball  was  then  thrown  np,  and  they  played  from  two  o'clock 
till  snnaet.  The  game  was  this  :  He  who  at  any  time  got 
the  ball  into  his  hands,  ran  with  it  till  overtaken  by  one  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  then,  if  he  could  escape  from  those  of 
the  opposite  side  who  seized  him,  he  ran  on;  if  not,  ha 
threw  ^e  ball  away,  unless  it  was  wrested  from  him  by  tho 
other  party ;  but  no  person  was  allowed  to  kick  it.  The 
object  of  the  married  men  was  to  Itang  it,  i.e.,  to  put  it  three' 
times  into  a  small  hole  in  the  moor,  the  (/oal  or  limit,  on  tho 
one  hand ;  that  of  the  bachelors  was  to  drown  it,  i.e.,  to  dip 
it  three  times  into  a  deep  place  in  the  river,  the  limit  of  the 
other,  Tho  party  who  conld  effect  either  of  these  objeota 
won  the  game.  But,  if  neither  party  won,  the  ball  was  ent 
into  eqnal  parts  at  sunset.  In  the  ooorse  of  the  play,  onit 
might  always  see  some  scone  of  violence  between  the  parties ; 
but,  as  the  proverb  of  that  part  of  the  country  expresses  it, 
"All  was  fair  at  the  Ball  of  Scuno."  This  custom  is  supposed 
to  have  bad  its  origin  in  tho  days  of  chivalry. 

An  Italian,  it  is  said,  come  into  that  part  of  the  country. 


» 
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challenging  all  the  pari^liee,  under  a  certain  peiulty  in  cage 
of  declining  hia  cb&llenge.  All  the  parishes  declined  the 
challenge  except  Scone,  which  be*t  the  foreigner,  and  in 
commemoration  of  Uiis  g»llant  action  the  game  wae  insti- 
tuted.  Whilst  the  cnstom  continued,  every  man  in  the 
parish,  the  gentry  not  excepted,  nas  obliged  to  tnm  oat  and 
support  the  side  to  which  be  iielonged;  and  the  person  who 
neglected  to  do  his  pnrt  on  that  occasion  was  fined. — 
Bineloir,  StatAee.  o/Seolland,  1796,  toI.  iviii  p.  88. 

BOXBUBGHCHIRB. 

On  this  occasion  the  town  of  Uelmac  presents  a  most 
Gingalar  appearance,  from  the  windoivs  of  the  shops  and 
dwellings  in  the  main  Btrecte  being  barricaded.  This  pre- 
caution in  necessary  to  prevent  breakage,  an  football -playing 
on  a  moat  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  ecale  in  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  boll  is  thrown  np  at  the  cross  at  one  o'clock, 
when  the  yonng  men  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  with  a 
eprinkling  of  the  married  athletes,  assemble  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  foot-balls  used  are  previously  supplied  by  a 
general  public  Buhficription,  and  fi'om  one  o'clock  the  spurt 
je  kept  up  with  great  spirit  until  darkness  sets  in  and  puts 
a  stop  to  the  game.     Business  throughout  the  town  is  almost 

itirely  suspended  dnring  the  day. — Wade,  History  of  Mtlnme 

"       1861,  p.  U4. 
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IE  ELAND. 


At  Kilnish  in  the  county  of  Clare,  this  is  the  greatest 
day  in  the  year  for  weddings,  and  consequently  the  Roman 
Catholic  prieBta  are  generally  oeeiipied  in  the  celebration  of 
matrimony  from  sunrise  till  midnight.  The  general  fee  on 
this  occasion  is  two  guineas  and  a  half;  and  many  thought- 
less couples,  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  pay  it  with  cheerful- 
ness when  they  have  not  another  penny  in  tlieir  ^wseossicm. 
Those  who  do  not  marry  on  this  liay  miiet  wait  until  Easter 
Mtinday  on  account  of  the  intervouing  Lent.— Mason,  Slat. 
Ace.  of  Ireland,  1814,  vol  ii.  p.  468. 


ASH  TEPNESrAT. 


ASH  WEDNESDAY. 


[Feb. 


Feb.  4.] 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  Ash  Wednesday  had  its  ceremoni 
of  strewing  ashes  upon   not  merely  the  public    peniteni 
hut  all ;  and  thereby  spoke  its  awful  teachings  and  ^ 
unto  all~-unto  tho  young  and  old — the  guiltloEs  and  tb 
guilty.     As  soon  aa  none-enng  waa  over,  that  is,  about  mid- 
afternoon,  the  ashes  were  hallowed  and  then  put  npon  e&cl 
one's  forehead.     From  their  own  parish  church  the  peopl 
then  went  in  procession  to  some  other  church,  and  on 
back  heard  nmss.     Then,  and  only  then,  did  such  t 
bound  and  able  to  fast  take  any  kind  of  food. — D.  Bock,  3 
OhaTch  of  our  Fathers,  1849-53,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  63. 

Formerly,  on  this  day,  boys  used  to  go  about  claeldng  a 
doors,  to  get  eggs  or  bits  of  bacon  wheiewith  to  make  up  j 
fuast  among  themBelves  ;  and,  when  refused,  would  stop  tl 
keyhole  up  with  dirt,  and  depart  with  a  rhymed  detm 
cifttion. — JJoot  of  -Days,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  We  Icara  al 
from  Fesbroke's  British  MonacMsm  {184S)  that  in  day 
giino  by  hoys  used  on  the  ovening  of  Ash  Wednesday  ti 
I'uu  abont  with  firebrands  and  torches. 

In   former   times  during  the  season  of  Lent, 
denominated  "Tho  King's  Cock-Crower "  crowed  the  hoit 
every  night  within  the  precincts  of  the  paliu;e,  instead  a 
proclaiming  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.     On  the  first  As! 
Wednesday  after  the  accession  of  the  Eouae^^f  Hanover,  a 
the   Prince   of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
down  to  anppei',  this  officer  suddenly  entered  the  apartmen: 
before  the  chaplain  said  grace,  and  crowed  "  past  ten  o'clock.' 
The  astonished   Prince,   nut    underatanding   " 
mistaking  the  tremulation  of  tho  crow  for   mockery,  con-^ 
clnded  that  this  ceremony  was  intended  as  an  insult,  anil 
intitiintly  rose  to  resent  it;    when,    with    some    difficulty. 
lie   was  made  to    understand   the    nature   of  the  cuBton 
and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  complimont,  and  acoordinj 
to  court  etiquette.     Fiom  that  period  the  customs 
continued. 
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'Le  inttntion  of  crowing  tlie  Lour  of  tlie  nigiit  was  mi 
duuljt  intended  to  remind  waking  sinners  of  the  august 
effect  the  third  crowing  of  the  cock  had  on  the  guilty 
Apostle  St.  Peter ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  onstora  to  the 
season  of  Lent  was  judiciously  adopted;  as,  hud  the  practice 
oontiuued  throughout  the  year,  the  impenitent  would  betiome 
as  habituated  and  as  indifferent  to  the  crow  of  the  mimii; 
cock  as  they  are  to  that  of  the  real  one,  or  to  the  cry  of  tlie 
watchmen.  The  adaptation  to  tlio  precincts  of  the  Cnurt 
seems  also  to  have  had  a  view,  as  if  the  institntor  (probiibl.y 
the  Royal  Confessor)  had  considered  that  tho  greater  and 
more  obdurate  sinners  resided  within  the  purlieus  of  tlio 
palace.— fl^ni.  Mag.  1785,  vol.  Iv.  p.  341. 

The  beginning  of  Lent  was  at  one  time  marked  by  a 
cuBtom  now  fallen  into  disuse.  A  figure,  made  up  of  straw 
and  cast-off  clothes,  was  drawn  or  carried  through  the  streets 
amid  much  noise  and  merriment :  after  which  it  was  either 
burnt,  shot  at,  or  thrown  down  a  chimney.  This  image  was 
called  "  Jnck  o'Lent,"  and  was,  according  to  some,  intended 
to  represent  Judas  Iscariot,     Elderton,  in  a  ballad,  calkd 

Ientun  Stuff,   in  a  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean   Museum,  thus 
includes  Ms  account  of  Lent : 


"  Then  Jaka  b'  Lent  comes  iostljnge  in. 

With  the  hedpeece  of  alierjuge. 

Ami  aaytlie,  repent  yowe  of  jower  ayn. 

For  Bhami',  Byra,  leve  yower  swerynge  r 
And  tn  ralme  Sunday  doethi:  he  ryde. 

With  sprotB  and  lierryngs  by  bya  ayde, 
And  nukes  an  end  of  l/nton  iyde  I" 

N.  *  Q.  Irf  8.  vol,  lii  p.  2ff 

'  In  Ben  Joneou's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  occiu's  the  following  : 


—"On  an  Ath  Wadiieflclny, 
When  thriu  didat  Bland  »ix  weelta  thr  Jni'k  0'  Lent. 
For  boys  to  hurl  thiee  throva  a  psnnj  at  thwi" 
Brand'-  Pop.  Antiq.  J 


It  was  once  customary  for  persona  to 

during  Lent.     Ecbei-ts  in  his  Cambrian  i 

112},  says  this  usage  was  entirely  laid  aaii. 

I  of  liite  yeais  it  has  been  somewhat  revived. 


i 
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It  is  obscrvcJ  bj  Mr.  FoBbroke  that  ladies  woi 
girJles  daring  tliis  aeaeciij,  and  quoting  from  Camdew'Ji 
Renmiitt  he  tells  ub  how  Sir  TliomaB  More,  finding  Lia 
Iftdy  scolding  her  Bervanta  dining  Lent,  cndoavoured  i' 
restrain  her.  "  Tnah,  tush,  my  lord,"  said  sha,  •'  look,  1 
is  ono  stop  to  heavonward,"  showing  him  a  friar's  girdla' 
"  I  fear  me,"  said  ho,  "  tbat  one  step  will  not  bring  yon  onM 
step  higher," 

In  a  cnriona  tract  written  about  1174  by  FitzStephen, 
monk  of  Canterbury,  and  entitled  Descriptio  Ntibiliagim 
Civifalis  Londtmice,  there  ia  an  interesting  account  of  th 
metropolis  and  its  customa  ia  Henry  II. 'b  time.  Bpeakint 
of  tlio  season  of  Lent  the  writer  says,  "Every  Frida] 
afternoon  a  company  of  yonng  men  ride  out  on  hi 
for  war  and  racing,  and  trained  to  the  course.  Then  the 
citizens'  sons  flock  through  the  gatea  in  troops,  an 
with  lances  and  shields,  and  practise  feata  of  arms ; 
the  liinces  of  the  more  youthful  are  not  headed  ^ 
iron.  Wlien  the  king  lieth  near,  many  courtiers,  and  your 
striplings  from  tlie  families  of  the  great,  who  have  not  y 
attained  the  warlike  girdle,  resort  to  these  eserciseB.  The 
hope  of  victory  iuflamcs  every  one.  Even  the  neighing  and 
fierce  horaes  shake  their  joints,  chow  their  bridles,  and 
cannot  enduro  to  stand  stilL  At  length  they  begin  their 
race ;  aftorwards  the  young  men  divide  their  troops  and 
contend  for  mastery." 


At  Felstead  the  chnrchwardena  distribute,  as  tbo  gift 
of  Lord  Eich,  seven  barrels  of  white  herrings  and  thioe 
barrels  and  a  lialf  of  red  on  Ash  Wednesday,  (ind  the  six 
following  Snndays,  to  ninety-two  poor  householders  of  the 
parish,  selected  by  the  church  wardens,  in  shares  of  eight 
white  herrings  and  four  red  a  piece.  A  list  is  kept  of  tlie 
persons  receiving  this  donation,  and  they  continue  to  receivu 
it  during  their  lives,  unless  tlioy  misconduct  tbeioselves  or 
eater  tho  workhouse. — Vld  English  Customt  and  Chariliei, 
1842,  p.  9. 
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P.  Le  Nctb  Foster,  Eeq,  who  in  1835  held  the  rectori&l 
tithes  of  the  parigh  of  Great  WitchiDghani,tmdcr  a  lease  from 
tha  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College,  Oifurd,  was  bonnd 
ty  a  coTenout  coutained  therein,  to  provide  acd  distribute 
to  and  amongst  the  poor  inhabitaate  imd  pariahionera,  two 
Beams  of  peas,  con^ning  in  all  Bixteeti  boahels.  The 
practice  has  been  to  give  to  every  person  who  happens 
to  be  in  the  pariah  on  Ash    Wednesday,  whether  rich  or 

C^loDe  quart   of    peas  each. — Old  Bnglith  Cuttomt  and 
■aia,  1842,  p.  34. 
days  80  called  ware  Mondays  and  Satui'dsys  in  Loot, 
J  no  regular  meals  wcro  provided,  and  the  memhcrs  of 

OQT  great  families  scambled.  In  the  old  honsehald-book 
of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northomberland  there  ie  a  particular 
section  appointing  the  order  of  serrico  for  these  days,  and  so 
regulating  the  licentious  contentions  of  them.  Shakespeare, 
in  his  play  of  Henry  V.  fact  v.  scene  2j,  makes  King  Henry 
Buy:  "  Ifeverthonbe'etniine,  Kate,  I  getthee  with  ecafnbling, 
and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier-breeder." 
1  The  word  gcambliny  is  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  the 
bGreuk  tn<aji.jl6i,  oblique,  indirect,  &c. 

onnniet  lime." 
Shafc.  Henry  V.  act  1.  ie.  1. 

—Med.  Mri  Ka]ejid.  vol.  ii.  p.  SBO.     Anliq.  Reperl.  1809, 
1.  iv.  pp.  87,  91,  305. 

KTbS.    J.]  GLOCaEBTEBSHIBB. 

In   Smith's  MS.    Lives  of  the   Lords  of  Bid 
jiosseasion  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  (p.  49),  wd 
Ptheannivereuyof  the  founder  of  St.  AuguBtine's, 
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Sir  Roliert  Fitzlirtrding,  ou  the  5th  of  Fobniiiry,  "at  that  I 
ntonaatcry  tiicrc  sliall  bo  one  hundred  pooro  men  refreshed 
in  a  dole  made  unto  tliem  in  this  forme  :  Every  man  of  them 
hath  a  chanon's  loaf  of  bread,  called  a  mychc  (a  kind  of  bread  J, 
and  three  hearings  therewith.      There  sball  be  doolcd  also-^ 
amongst  them  tivo  bualtollB  of  peye." — Brand,  Poj).  Anllq.^ 
1849,  vol.,  i.  p.  116.  a 

YORKBHIBS.  m 

In  Loode  and  the  noipbbourlmod  tlioy  eat  a  sort  of  pancake 
on  the  Thursday  foUowing  Shrove  TuoBday,  whicli  in  that 
part  they  call  Fnittors  (Frittera)  Thureday.  The  T.eeds  _ 
fritter,  it  is  said  in  the  Dialect  of  Le&h,  18152,  p.  i  ,  " 
about  onB-fourth  the  size  of  a  pancake,  thicker,  and  has  a 
abundance  of  currautB  in  it. 


Feb.  8.] 


CHALK  SUNDAY. 
IKELAND. 


In  the  west  of  Ireland  ntnc-tcntliB  of  the  marriages  tfa| 
take  place  among  the  peasantry  are  oclobratod  the  we ' 
before  Lent,  and  particularly  on  Shrove  Taesday,  on  wMcli  di 
the  Boman  Catholic  priests  hare  hard  work  to  get  throngli  ^ 
theii  duties.  On  thefirat  Sunday  in  Lent  it  is  usual  for  b 
gii'la  slyly  to  ehaUt  the  coats  of  those  yonug  men  wlio  hq 
allowed  the  preceding  festival  to  pass  withuat  having  n 
their  choice  of  a  partner  ;  and  ''  illigible"  young  men  e 
about  with  affected  onconsciouBneas  of  the  nuraorous  Btripj 
which  decorate  their  backe,  while  boys  just  arrived  at  manhot 
bold  their  heads  higher,  and  show  tokens  of  great  satisfactiq 
if  any  good-natured  lass  afQxeB  the  coveted  mark. — N.  d  f 
2nd  S.  voL  iii.  p.  207. 


Feb.  io.]  ST.  SCHOLASTICA'S  DAY. 

Oxfords  El  I  BE, 

I  This  festival    was    formerly   observed    at  Oxford.       The 

I  following  extmct  ia  taken  from  The  Lives  of  Leinnd,  ffeane, 

fflni  Wood  (1772.  vol.  ii.  p.  312):  FriJay,  tlio  burghers  or 

Rvitizene  of  Oxford   appeared   in  thoir  full  number  on  St. 

■  Soholastica's  Day  at  St.   Miiry's.     Alderman  Wright,  their 

[  oTBola,  told  thorn  that  if  they  did  not  appear  there  might 

be  Bomo  hole  picked  in  thoir  charter,  as   there   was  bow 

endeavouring  to  be  done  in  that  of  tlie  city  of  Loudon  ;  ho 

told  them  moreover  that,  though  it  was  a  ]>o]iiHh  matter,  yet 

policy  ought  to  take  place  in  this  juncture  of  time." 

The  origin  of  this  custom  was  a  furiona  contest  between 
the  citizens  of  Oxford  and  the  stn<lonta.  Some  of  the  latter 
being  at  a  tavern,  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy,  1354,  broke  tha 
landlord's  head  with  a  vessel  is  which  he  bod  served  them 
with  bad  wine.  The  man  immediately  collected  together  a 
number  of  his  Deighbours  and  fellow-citizens,  who,  having 
for  a  long  time  waited  for  such  an  opportunity,  fell  upon  the 
Btndenta,  and  in  spite  of  the  mandates  of  the  Chaucellur,  and 
even  the  King  himself,  who  was  then  at  Woodstock,  continued 
their  outrages  for  several  days,  not  only  killing  or  wounding 
the  seholare,  hut,  in  contempt  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
destroying  all  the  religious  crosses  of  the  town.  For  this 
offence  the  King  deprived  the  city  of  many  valuable  privileges, 
ftnd  bestowed  them  on  the  University,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  forbade  the  administration  of  tiie  soicrameuta  to  the 
citizens.  In  the  following  year  they  petitione^l  for  a  miti- 
gation of  this  sentence,  but  without  success ;  but  in  1357  a 
total  abrogation  of  it  was  granted  upon  condition  that  the  city 
should  annually  celebrate  on  St.  ScholaBtioa's  day,  the  lOUi 
of  Pebmnry,  a  number  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  scliolars 
killed  in  the  conflict ;  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  with  sixty  of  the 
chief  burgesHes  being  bound  also  to  swear  at  St.  Mary's 
•  See  ibid.  p.  295, 
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Cliurch  obserrance  of  the  cuBtomorj  rights  of  the  Universitf, 
under  the  penalty  of  100  marks  in  case  of  omission  of  this 
ceremony.  It  was  further  ordered,  that  the  said  citizens 
should  f^terwards  offer  up  singly  at  the  high  altar  one  penoy, 
of  which  sum  forty  pence  were  to  be  disti'ibuted  to  poor 
scholarB,  aud  the  remainder  given  to  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's. 
This  offering  being  omitted  upon  the  pretence  that  masseB 
were  abolished,  the  University  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reiga 
sued  them  for  the  sum  of  1,600  marks  due  for  such  neglect 
during  fifteen  years ;  when  it  was  decreed  that  inetead  of  mass 
there  should  bo  a  sermon  and  a  commimion  at  Bt.  Mary's 
(which  at  length  came  only  to  public  prayers),  and  that  the 
said  ofFering  should  be  made.  The  traditional  atory  that  the 
mayor  nas  obliged  to  attend  with  a  baiter  round  bis  neck, 
which  was  afterwards,  to  lessen  the  disgrace,  changed  into 
a  silken  string,  Las  no  real  foundation.—ibttZ.,  p.  296. 


Feb.  13.J  ST.  VALENTINE'S  EVE. 

MissoB,  in  Lis  Traveh  in  England  (tranalatod  by  Ozell,  p, 
330),  describes  the  amusing  practices  of  his  time  conneotra 
with  this  day.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  eve  of  the  14tU 
February,  St.  Valentine's  day,  the  young  folks  in  England 
and  Scotland,  by  a  very  ancient  custom,  celebrate  a  littlo 
festival.  An  equal  number  of  maids  and  bachelors  get  to- 
gether, and  each  writes  their  true  or  eomo  feigned  name  mwn 
separate  billets,  which  tboy  roll  up,  and  draw  by  way  of  lots, 
the  maids  taking  the  men's  billets,  and  the  men  the  maids'; 
so  that  each  of  the  young  mon  lights  upon  a  girl  that  he  calls 
his  Valentine,  and  each  of  the  girls  upon  a  young  man  which  sha 
calls  hers.  By  this  means  each  has  two  Valentines;  but  the 
man  sticks  faster  to  the  Valentino  that  is  fallen  to  bi'm, 
than  the  Valentine  to  whom  he  is  fallen.  Fortune  Laving 
thus  divided  tho  company  into  so  many  couples,  the  Valen- 
tines give  balls  and  treats  to  their  mistresses,  wear  their 
billets  several  days  upon  their  bosouB  or  sleeves,  and  this 
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little  Bpoit  often  ends  in  lore.  There  is  anotlicr  kind  of 
Valentine,  which  is  the  first  young  man  or  woman  that  chance 
throws  in  your  way  in  the  stT(«t,  or  tilsewherc,  on  that  day. 

In  some  places,  sajs  Hone  (Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p. 

!6),  at  this  time,  and  more  particuhiFly  in  London,  the  lad's 
Yalentine  is  the  firet  lass  he  sees  in  tlio  mi'i-niiig,  who  ia 
tax  inmate  of  the  honsc ;  the  lass's  Valentine  is  the  first 
youth  she  eees. 

Gay  mentions  this  usage  on  St.  Valentine's  Day ;  he  molcea 
ft  iQstic  housevvile  remind  Lor  goodmon — 

"  I  earlf  rose  juBt  at  the  break  oF  da;, 
Before  the  eun  had  chas'd  ihe  rturs  nvay ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  moniiag  dew 

mTo  iiiiik  luy  kine  (for  so  should  boiise-wiTea  do'', 
Thee  Grel  I  spied,  and  the  lint  Bwalo  we  eee, 
In  Bpite  of  Fortune  shall  oui  true'luTS  be." 

Shakespeare  hears  wilaess  to  the  custom  of  looking  for 
your  Valoiitine,  or  desiring  to  bo  one,  through  poor  Ophelia's 
singing: 

"Good  uiorrow!  'tia  St.  Taleutme'a  day, 
All  in  tiie  inorFiing  belime. 
And  I  a  miiid  at  joiir  window. 
To  be  your  Yaletitiue  I" 

DBR87SBinB. 

At  Aaihome  the  following  custom  is  observed  on  Valen- 
tine's Eve.  When  a  young  woman  wishes  to  divine  who  her 
fntnre  husband  is  to  be,  she  goes  into  the  cliurchyard  nt 
midnight,  ami  as  the  clock  strikes  twotvu  commoiioos  running 
round  the  church,  repeating  without  inturmission : 

1  BOW  hempsead,  henipBeeJ  I  bow, 
Ue  that  loves  me  boBt 
Como  aud  after  me  mow." 

Having  thus  performed  tho  circuit  of  the  church  twelve 
times  without  stopping,  tho  figure  of  her  lover  is  supposed  tn 
appear  and  foUoiv  her. — Jour,  Arch.  Assoc.   1852.  vol.  vii. 

p.  aod. 


[Feb.  ij. 


Dbvosshiee. 


The  peasants  and  others  believe  that  if  they  go  to  the  porch 
(if  a  church,  waiting  there  till  half-pBst  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  Valentine's  day,  with  some  herapseed  in  his  or  her 
hand,  mid  at  the  time  above-named,  then  proceed  homewards. 


Hcattering  ti 


eeedo 


either  side,  repeating  those  liu 


"  HempBeed  I  bow,  herapeeed  I  mow. 
She  (or  he ,  that  will  my  tnie-love  I" 
Come  rake  tbia  hempseed  aiter  lue," 


ItiB  or  her  tme  lovQ  will  be  Been  behind  raking  up  the  seed 
juat  sown,  in  a  wuiding-sheet. — N.ti  Q.  Isi  S.  vol.v.  p.  55. 

NOKFOLK. 

Aa  Boon  as  it  is  dark,  packages  may  be  seen  being  carried 
about  in  a  most  mysteiions  way ;  and  as  eoon  as  the  coaat  seems 
clear,  the  pat'col  is  laid  on  the  doorstep,  the  hell  rung,  and 
the  bearer  runs  away.  Inside  the  house  is  aU  on  the  qui  wVe, 
and  the  moment  the  bell  is  heard,  aU  the  little  folks  (and  the 
old  ones  too,  sometimes)  rush  to  the  door,  and  seize  the  parcel 
and  scmtinize  the  direction  most  anxiously,  and  see  whether  it 
is  for  papa  or  mamma,  or  one  of  the  youngsters.  The  paroela 
contain  presents  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  most  magnificent 
books  or  desks,  to  little  unhappy  BC[ueakiiig  dolls.  These 
presents  ore  always  sent  anonymously,  and  nearly  always- 
contain  a  few  verses,  ending  with  the  distich : 


The  last  three  words  are  for  the  most  i>aTt  written  on  iho 
wrapper  also,  with  the  Address,  thus : 

Miss  Haet  Isabella  Eino, 
Si.  Giles: 
Norwich. 
Good  MorroiB,  Valentine. 

N.  i  Q.  Ul  3.  vol.  I.  p.  5 ;  ilk  S.  vol.  «i.  p.  173;. 
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At  Swafflistn,  also,  YalentiiieH  are  ecut  on  this  ereuing. 
Watching  for  a  coDVement  opportunity,  the  door  is  slyly 
opened,  and  the  Valtmtine  attached,  to  au  ap[>lo  or  an  orange, 
is  thrown  in  ;  a  load  rap  at  the  door  inmiediately  followH,  and 
the  offender  taking  to  )jis  heelfi,  is  off  iastnutly.  Those  in  the 
house,  generally  knowing  for  what  porposo  Ae  amusing  rap 
was  made,  commence  a  search  for  the  Juvenile  billet-donx :  in 
thie  manner  numbers  are  disposed  of  by  each  youth.  By 
way  of  teasing  tho  person  who  attends  the  door,  a  wliito  oblong 
eqnare  the  size  of  a  letter  is  usually  chalked  on  the  step  (rf 
tho  door,  and  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  pick  it  up,  great 
amusement  is  thus  afforded  to  some  of  the  nrcliins.  who  ars 
_  generally  wotflhing. — Every  Bay  Book,  voL  ii.  p.  222. 

^gra.  14.]  ST.  VALENTINES  DAY. 

^^'QDhis  is  ft  festival  which  lovers  have  observed  and  poets 
liave  honoured  from  time  immemorial.  The  observance  IB 
much  moTo  than  ditoen  hundrod  years  old,  when  tho  Gliristion 
Valentine  was  beaten  by  clubs  and  beheaded,  at  tho  time 
of  the  great  heathen  festival  of  lovo  and  purification.  A  few 
years  ago  the  observanco  was  dying  out ;  but  it  has  lately 
revived,  especially  in  London. — N.  &  Q.  ilh  S.  vol.  xi.  p,  129. 
In  that  curious  record  of  domeBtic  lifti  in  England  in  the 
reigu  of  Charles  II.,  Pepyi  Biarij.  we  find  some  notable 
illustrations  of  the  customs  conuocted  with  this  day. 

It  appears  that  married  and  single  were  then  alike  liable 
to  be  chosen  as  a  Valentine ;  and  that  lady  Valentines  were 
hononied  not  by  anonymous  verses,  but  by  substantial  gifts. 
Four  days  aftM-  Pepya  had  chosen  Martha  Batten  for  his 
Valentine,  ho  took  her  to  tho  ExchnDgo,  and  there,  "  upon  a 
pair  of  embroidered,  and  six  pair  of  plain  white  gloves,  I  laid 
out  408."  The  question  of  oxponBo  troubled  the  diarist. 
"When,  in  16G7,  he  took  his  wife  for  (honorary)  Valentine, 
he  wrote  down  the  foct  that  it  would  cost  him  51. ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  by  another  fact,  that  he  must  have  laid  out 

~     as  much  "  if  we  had  not  been  Valentines,"  The  outlay  at  the 
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IiandB  of  princes  ftiiil  toiirtiers  wae  enormous.  Wlientlio  Duke 
of  York  was  MiSB  8townJ-t's  Valentine,  be  gave  her  a  jewel  of 
about  8001.  in  vulue ;  and  iu  1G67,  Lord  MHsdeville,  being 
tbat  liidy's  Valentine,  presented  her  witli  ft  ring  worth  300/. 
The  gifts  of  Pepya  to  his  wife  look  small  by  the  aide  of 
presents  made  by  lovers  to  ladies.  Pepys  came  to  an  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Pepys  to  ho  licr  Valentine  (which  did  not  preclude 
others  from  being  Bo)every  year,  "and  this  year,"  he  remarks, 
in  16G8, "  it  is  likely  to  cost  il.  or  51.  in  a  ring  for  her,  which 
she  desires."  In  1669,  he  bought  more  useful  things  for  his 
cousin  Turner,  who  told  him  she  had  drawn  him  for  her 
Valentine.  Straightway  he  went  to  the  New  Exchange,  and 
boDght  her  a  pair  of  fashionOible  "  green  silk  stockings,  Dud 
garters,  and  shoe-strings,  and  two  pairs  of  jessimy  gloves,  all 
coming  to  about  28«."  London  shops  do  not  now  exhibit  green 
silk  stockings,  but  they  tempt  buyers  with  gallant  intentions ; 
and  "  Valentine  gifts  "  are  in  windows  or  on  counters  at  prices 
to  enit  a  few  and  terrify  many. 

Other  old  enatoms  have  not  been  revived,  hut  we  may  learn 
soma  of  these  from  old  makers  of  Notes,  and  specially  from 
Pepys,  as  to  the  old  methods  of  choosing,  or  avoiding  to 
choose,  VftlentinoB.  When  he  went  early  on  Valentine's  Day 
to  Sir  W.  Batten's,  he  Bays  he  would  not  go  in  "  till  I  asked 
whether  they  that  opened  the  doors  was  a  man  or  a  woman ; 
and  Mingo  who  was  there,  answered,  a  woman,  which,  with  his 
tone,  made  me  laugh;  so  up  I  went,  and  took  Mrs.  Martha  for 
my  Valentine  (which  I  do  only  for  complacency) ;  and  Sir  W. 
Batten,  ho  go  in  the  some  manner  to  my  wife,  wid 
so  we  were  very  merry."  On  the  following  anniversary 
the  diarist  tells  aa  that  Will  Boivyer  came  to  be  his  wife's 
Valentine,  "sh6having(nt  whichlmade  good  sport  to  myself) 
]ield  her  hands  all  the  morning,  that  she  might  not  see  tho 
painters  that  were  at  work  gilding  ray  chininoy-piece  and 
pictures  in  my  dining-room."  It  would  seem,  moreover,  thai 
a  man  was  not  free  from  tho  pleasing  pains  of  Valentineship 
whenthofestival  day  was  over.  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  March Sr^, 
1663,  after  dinner,  says  Pepys,  "  Mrs.  The.  showed  me  my 
name  upon  her  breast  as  her  Valentine,  which,"  he  addedr' 
"will  cost  me  30e."  Again,  in  1667,  a  fortnight  after  the, 
actual  day  Pepys  was  with  bis  wife  at  the  Eichange,  " 
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I  bought  thingB  for  Mrs.  Pieroe'a  little  dflnghter,  my 
Yalentme  (which,''  he  eaje,  "  I  was  not  Sony  for,  it  eafiiug  lue 
of  something  more  than  I  must  have  giren  to  others),  and  so 
to  her  house,  where  we  find  Knipp,  who  also  challenged  me  for 
her  Yalentine  ;"  of  conrttc,  Fepje  had  to  pay  the  usnol  homage 
in  acknowledgment  of  such  choice.  Then,  aa  Pepjs  had  a 
little  girl  for  Valentine,  so  boys  were  welcomed  to  early 
gallantry  by  the  ladies.  A  thoroughly  dooicstic  eceue  is 
revealed  to  ns  on  Valentine's  Day.  1665  : 

"  This  morning  cornea  betimes  Dickie  Pen,  to  be  my  wife's 
Valentine,  and  come  to  our  bedside.  By  the  same  token,  I 
bad  been  brought  to  my  bedside  thinking  to  have  made  him 
kiss  me;  bnt  be  perceived  me,  and  would  not,  so  went  to  his 
Valentine — a  notable,  atout,  witty  boy." 

When  a  lady  drew  a  Valentine,  a  gentleman  so  drawn  would 
have  been  deemed  shabby  if  ho  did  not  accept  the  honour  and 
responsibility.  On  the  lith  February,  1667,  we  have  the 
following : 

"  This  morning  called  up  by  Mr.  BjU,  who,  my  wife 
thought,  had  come  to  be  her  Valeutine^she,  it  seems,  having 
drawn  him;  but  it  proved  not.  Kowerer,  calling  him  up  to 
our  bedside,  my  wife  challenged  him." 

Where  men  could  thus  iiitmde,  boys  like  Dickie  Pen 
could  boldly  go.     Thus  in  1667  r 

"  This  morning  came  up  to  ray  wife's  bedside  little  Will 
Mercer,  to  be  her  Valentine ;  and  brought  her  name  writ  ujion 
blue  paper,  in  gold  letters,  done  by  himself  very  pretty  ;  and 
we  were  both  well  plenaed  with  it." 

The  drawing  of  names  and  narao-inscriptions  were  romuauta 
of  old  customs  before  the  ChristiatL  era.  Alban  Butler,  under 
the  head  of  "  St.  Valentine,  Priest  and  Martyr,"  says 

"To  abolish  the  heathens'  lewd,  snpurstitions  uu* 
boys  drawing  the  names  of  girls  in  honoiu'  «!  their  g 
Febmata  Juno,  on  the  Idth  of  the  muntit  (the  drawiu 
cm  the  eve  of  tlio  14th).  several  zealous  i 
the  names  of  saints  in  billets  given  on  Ih 
not,  however,   seem  to   havo  taken  plai 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who,  in  tha  begii 
teenth   century,  aa    wo  are    told    in   h 
forbado  the  custom  of  Valeutinos,  or  iri* 


ira  of 
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iLe  names  of  girlH  to  be  admired  or  attended  on  by  them ;  uid 
til  abolifib  it,  be  cbaoged  it  into  giving  billot>«  with  the  names 
of  certain  eaints  for  thum  to  honour  and  imitate  in  it  portioulor 
miinuer." 

To  tho  drawing  of  names — those  of  the  saints  gave  way  to 
liTiDgobjectBof  adoration— was  first  added,  in  1GG7,  a  custom 
out  of  which  has  sprang  the  modem  epistolary  Valentine.  In 
the  February  of  that  year  Pepys  writes : 

"I  do  first  observe  the  fashion  of  drawing  of  mottoes  as 
well  as  names ;  so  that  Fierce,  who  drew  my  wife's,  did  draw 
also  a  motto, '  uinst  oonrteous  and  most  fair ;'  which,  as  it  majT' 
be  used,  or  an  anagram  made  upon  each  name,  might  be  Tery< 
pretty." 

The  Valentines  of  chance  were  those  who  drew  names ;  th» 
Valentines  by  choice  were  made  by  those  who  could  not  open 
their  eyes  on  Valentine's  morn  till  the  one  be  or  she  most 
desired  to  see  was  near.  The  one  by  cliaiice  eometimeB 
proved  to  bo  the  ono  by  choice  also,  and  such  were  troa 
ValentinoB.     N.  d  Q.  ith  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  129,  130. 

Pennant,  in  bis  Tour  in  Scotland,  tells  us  that 
February  young  persons  draw  Valentines,  and  from  thenoe 
collect  their  futm'e  fortune  in  the  nuptial  state;  and  Goldsmith, 
in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  manners  of  e 
parties,  tells  us  tbey  sent  true-love  knots  on  Valentins 
morning. 

St.  Valentino's  Day  is  alluded  to  by  Sbakspeare  and  by 
Cliaucer,  and  also  by  tie  poet  Lydgate,  the  moni  of  Bury 
(who  died  in  14i0).  One  of  the  earliest  koown  writeW' 
of  Valentines  was  Cliarles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  token 
at  the  Battle  of  Agineourt.  See  Every  Day  Book,  toL  u 
p.  216. 

A  singular  ouetom  prevailed  many  years  ^o  in  the  west  rf 
England.  'ITiree  single  young  men  went  out  together  he&xa'. 
daylight  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  with  a  elap-net  to  catcb  aiL"^ 
old  owl  and  two  sparrows  in  a  neighbouring  bam.  If  they 
were  successful  and  could  bring  the  birds  without  iiyniy  iS' 
the  inn  before  the  females  of  the  house  had  risen,  they  wer» 
rewarded  by  the  hostess  with  three  pots  of  purl  in  honour  ot 
St.  Valentine,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  demanding  at  any 
house  in  llie  neighbonrhood  a  sinulor  boon.     This  was  dons 
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CIS  an  emblem  that  tlie  owl,  being  the  bird  of  wisctom,  could 
influence  Uie  feathered  race  to  outer  the  net  of  love  ae  mates 
un  tbat  day,  tvhereon  both  Bingle  Inda  and  maidens  should  be 
reminded  that  bappineea  could  alooe  be  soourcd  by  an  early 
—Every  Dag  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 


Cambbi 


In  the  village  of  Dnsfiird  and  other  iLdjoIning  parieheB  the 
ciiBtom  of  "  valentining "  is  still  in  feeble  existence.  The 
children  go  in  a  body  rouud  to  tho  parsonage  and  the  farm- 
honsee,  singing : 

•  "  Cuil  yoTU  locliB  aa  I  do  mine, 

Two  before  and  three  behind, 
So  good  morning,  ViJentine. 
Hurra  I  Hiural  Hon»r 

They  start  abont  9  a.m.  on  their  expedition,  which  mnst  be 
finished  by  noon ;  otherwise  their  singing  is  not  acknowludgod 
in  any  way.  In  some  few  cases  the  donor  gives  each  child  n 
halfpenny,  others  throw  from  their  doors  the  coppers  they 
feel  disposed  to  part  with  amongst  tho  little  band  of  choristers, 
which  are  eogerlyecramhled  otter. — The  Antiquary,  1873,  vol, 
iji.  p.  108, 
^^  Dbbbishirb, 

^1    The  following  customs,  which  have  nearly  died  out,  were 

^f*  Tery  prevalent  abont  fifty  or  eiity  years  ago : 

Yalenline  Dealing. — Each  yoniig  woman  in  tho  houao  would 
procnre  several  slips  of  paper,  and  write  upoathom  tbonaraas 
of  the  young  men  she  knew,  or  those  she  had  a  laoforenoo  for. 
The  slips  when  ready  were  put  into  n  hoot  or  shoe  (a  iiiou  s), 
or  else  into  a  hat,  and  shaken  np,     Each  lassie  tlioii 
her  hand  and  drew  a  slip,  which  she  read  and  retail 
every  one  had  drawn.     'I'he  slips  were  then  pot  bao, 
drawing  done  over  again,  which  ceremony  was  [ 
three  times.    If  a  gii'l  drew  the  same  slip  thrice,  she 
to  be  married  in  a  short  time,  and  to  a  person  of 
name  as  that  whieh  was  written  upon  the  thr'""  ''"* 
Looking  Ihonyh  the  Keyhole. — On  the  ■ 
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Vftlentino,  young  women  would  look  througli  the  keyhole  of 
the  boiiBo  door.  If  they  Eaw  only  a  single  object  or  person 
they  woald  remain  unmarried  all  that  year.  If  they  saw, 
however,  two  or  more  objocta  or  perBona,  thoy  would  be  sore 
to  have  a  sweethaart,  and  that  in  no  distant  time;  bat  if 
fortune  bo  ftiToured  them  that  by  chaDce  they  saw  a  cock  and 
a  bsD,  they  might  be  quite  cortnin  of  being  married  before  tlio 
year  was  ont. 

Sweeping  the  girU  was  another  real  old  Derbyshire  custom. 
If  a  girl  did  uot  have  a  kiss,  or  if  her  Bweotheort  did  not- 
come  to  see  her  early  on  this  morning,  it  was  because  she 
was  Auily,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  that  she  should  be 
well  swept  with  a  broom,  and  then  afterwards  equally  well 
kissed  by  the  young  men  of  tho  house,  nnd  those  living  near, 
who  used  to  go  round  to  their  iutimsLte  friends'  houses  U^ 
perform  thia  custom. — N,  &  Q.  ith  S.  toI.  ii.  p.  135. 


Hike  FOB  DBHiBE. 

In  many  parts  the  poor  and  miihlliag  classes  of  childreu 
assemble  together  in  some  part  of  the  town  or  village  where 
they  live,  and  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  the  chief 
personage  of  the  place,  who,  on  their  arrival,  throws  them 
wreaths  and  true  lovers'  knots  from  tho  window,  with  which 
they  adorn  themselves.  Two  or  three  of  the  girls  then  select 
one  of  the  youngest  among  them  (generally  a  boy),  whom 
they  deck  out  more  gaily  than  the  rest,  and  placing  him  at 
their  head,  march  forward,  singing  as  they  go  along  : 

"  Good  morrow  to  you,  Valentine ; 
Curl  yotir  locks  us  I  do  mine, 
Two  before  nnd  threo  behind. 
Oood  morrow  to  you,  Valentine." 

This  they  repeat  under  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  thoy 
pass,  and  the  inhabitant  is  seldom  known  to  refuse  a  mito 
towards  the  merry  solicitings  of  these  javienile  serenadena. — 
Hone's  Tear  Book,  1838,  p.  201. 
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Kent. 

The  following  extract  is  token  from  tho  Genlleman'» 
^Magazine,  1779,  vol.  xlii.  p.  137:  "Being  on  a  visit  in  a  little 
obscure  Tillage  in  Kent,  I  found  an  oild  kind  of  sport  going 
forward :  the  girls,  from  eiglitcon  to  five  or  sis  yeats  old, 
were  aasembled  in  a  crowd,  and  homing  an  nncouth  effigy, 
which  they  called  an  holly-boy,  and  ivhich  it  seeniB  they 
hod  stolen  from  the  boys,  and  in  another  part  of  tLe  village 
the  boys  were  assembled  toguthcr,  and  biiraing  what  they 
called  an  ivy-girl,  which  tliey  bad  stolen  from  tUo  girk; 
all  this  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  loud  huzzas,  aoise,. 
|_and  acclamation." 

NOBFOLB. 

Independent  of  the  homage  paid  to  St.  Valentine  on  this- 
lay  at  Lynn,  it  is  in  other  resftects  o.  red-letter  day  amongst 
'I  classes  of  its  inhabitantH,  being  the  commencement  of  its 

sat  annaal  mart.     This  mart  was  granted  by  a  charter  of 
Benry  Vm.  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  "  to 
ti^in  on  the  day  next  after  the  feast  of  the  purification  of 
Bie   blessed  Virgin   Mary,  and   to  continae  six  days  next 
^''following."     Since  the  alteration  of  the  stylo,  in  1752,  it 
has  been  proclaimed  on  Valentino's  Day.     About  noi>u,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and 
attended  by  twelve  decrepit  old  men,  called  from  their  dress 
"Bed  Coats,"  walk  in  procession  to  i^oclaim  the  mart,  con- 
olading  by   opening    the    antiquated   and   almost  obHolete 
conrt  of  "Piepowder."     Like  most  establishments  of  this 
nature,  it  is  no  longer  attended  for  the  purpose  it  was  first 
granted,  busiaess  having  yielded  to  pleasure  and  amusoment, 
Formerly  Lynn  mart  and  Stourbridge  (Stir' 
the  only  places  where  small  traders  in  this 
counties  supplied  themselves  ivith  their  i 
No  transactions  of  this  nature  nnw  tiike  pi 
remains  to  be  perceived  are  tlio  ''  initit  pn 
by  the  grocers.     Hero  the  thrifty  lif— "- 
loiles  Toimd,  laid  in  their  annual  8t 
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and  tlio  booth  of  Green,  from  Limohoiise,  was  for  thraa 
generations  tlie  ompoFitim  of  eucli  articles ;  but  tbeBe  i 
longer  attend,  A  groat  deal  of  money  is  honovor  spent,  t 
immeuBe  n  umbers  of  person  B  assemble  &om  all  parts. 
Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  incitements  to  unburthen  tha 
pockets  ;  animals  of  every  description,  tama  and  wild,  giants 
and  dwarfs,  tumblois,  jugglers,  peep-shows,  &c.,  all  nnita 
their  attractive  powerit,  in  sonnds  more  diBcoi'dant  than  thoBS 
which  annoyed  the  ears  of  Hogarth's  "  enraged  mnaii ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  an  old  bmlding/ 
which,  before  the  Kefoi'matiou,  had  been  a  hall  belonging  b 
the  guild  of  St.  George,  after  being  applied  to  varii  -^^ 

was  fitted  np  as  a  theatre  (and,  by  a  curioua  coincidenoBj 
where  formerly  had  doubtless  been  exhibited,  as  vns  ( 
tomary  at  the  guild  feasts,  religious  mysteries  and  pageants 
of  the  Catholic  nge,  again  were  exhibited  the  mystories  . 
pageants  of  the  Protestant  age)  during  the  niart 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  but  apparently  with  no  great  sno- 
ceSB, — Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

In  the  parish  of  Byburgh  it  is  customary  for  the  childreil 
to  go  round  to  the  houses  in  the  village  for  contribntiona 
saying : 

*■  God  blesa  the  baker; 
If  ynu  will  be  the  giver, 
I  will  be  the  taker." 

N.  k  Q.  ith  S.  vol  V.  p.  59; 

North  AMrroNSHiBB . 
In  this  county  children  go  from  Louse  to  house,  on  t  _^^ 
morning  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  soliciting  small  gratuitia* 
The  children   of  the  villages   go  in   parties,  somotiines  i 
considerable  numbers,  repeating  at  each  house  the  follovi' 
salutations,  which  vary  in  different  districts  :  * 

"  Rood  morrow,  Valentine  I 
First  it's  j'ourB,  and  then  it's  mine, 
80  pleaae  give  me  a  Valentine." 


•  See  Hittory  and  Anliiii 
In  his  Pop,  Anliit-  mentioi 
—1819,  vol  J.  J),  CJ. 
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"  Morrow,  mortow,  Valentine  ! 
First  'tis  joutB,  and  then  'tis  mine, 
So  plense  to  give  me  a  Vnletiline. 
Holly  and  ivy  ticklo  n>v  too. 
Give  me  red  apples  and  let  me  go." 

"Good  morrow,  Valentine  I 
Parsley  grows  by  savoutj, 
Savoury  grows  by  thyme, 
A  new  pnir  of  gloves  on  En 
Good  mortow,  ValeuUue  I " 


It  was  formerly  cuatomory  for  young  people  to  ealch  their 
pnxents  and  each  other  on  their  firet  meeting  on  St.  Valeu- 
tine'e  morning.  Catching  was  no  more  than  the  emlaina- 
tion,  "  Good  morrow,  Valentine  1"  and  they  who  could  repeat 
this  before  they  were  spoken  to,  were  entitled  to  a  small 
present  from  their  parents  or  the  elderly  perBons  of  the 
family;  consequently  there  was  great  eagerness  to  rise  early, 
and  much  good-natured  strife  and  mcrrimeut  on  the  occasion,* 

In  Peterborough  and  in  some  of  the  Tillages  in  the 
northern  jmrt  of  the  county  sweet  plum  buss  were  formerly 
given,  and  I  believe  are  still  made,  called  Valentine  bans ; 
and  these  buns,  I  am  tolJ,  are  in  some  villages  given  by 
godfathers  and  godmothers  to  their  godchildren  on  tlie 
Sunday  preceding  and  the  Sunday  following  St.  Valentine's 
Day.  —  linker,  Glossary  of  Northam^toitithire  Words  and 
Plireues,  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

NornHGHAMSHIEB. 

Drawing    lots    or  billets    for  Valentines   is    a    custom 
observed  in  the  neighhourbood  of  Maubificid,  whero  a  few 
young  men  end  maidens  meet  together,  aud  hnving  put  each 
their  own  name  on  a  slip   of  pa 
together  in  a  hat  or  bcttiket,  and  d 
Should  a  young  man  dri 
considered  ominous,  and  not  n 
and  a  wedding. —Jour,  of  (he  i 
p.  231. 

*  The  oustom  was  observed  at  Nod 
)>.  60. 
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In  this  county  the  following  rhjinos  wore  naed  : 

"  Oood  morrow,  Vnlentinel 
I  be  thine,  nmi  thou  be'at  mint 
So  please  give  mo  v.  Valentiiia  1" 


"Good  morrow,  VUentine 
God  blesB  you  ovM  I 

If  you'll  be  true  to  mo, 

I'll  he  the  like  to  thee 

Old  England  for  eve 

"Goodm 


iw,  Valentine, 
H'lrat  -tiB  yours,  tlien  'tJH  mine. 
So  fileaao  give  me  B.  Valentine." 
The   Antiquary,  1873,   vol.  iii.  p.  107;  Braod,   Pop.  Aniiq.  1 
ToL  i.  p.  00. 

Ton  KB  HIRE. 

"  On  Valentine's  Day,''  says  Clarkeon  {Hut.  of  Eichnu 
1821, p.  293  j,  "  tlioceremony  of  drawing  lota  ealledValenlj 
IB  seldom  omitted.  The  names  of  a  select  number  of 
Bex  with  an  equal  number  of  the  otLer  are  put  into  a  vee 
and  every  ono  draws  a  name,  whicli  is  callud  their  Volenti 
and  which  ib  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  of  their  be 
afterwards  united." 


Mabcb.  I.] 
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Vakiodb  attempts  have  been  made  to  acconnt  for  the  cnstom 
of  wearing  the  leek.  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biograpkjf 
(1803),  GouBiderB  it  to  liavc  originated  &om  the  custom  i^ 
eymliortha,  or  the  neighbourly  aid  practised  among  farnien. 
He  says  that  it  was  once  customary  in  some  districts  of  Soatli 
WaloB  for  all  the  neighbours  of  a  Gmall  farmer  withont 
means  to  appoint  a  day,  when  tbey  all  met  together  for  tha 
purpose  of  ploughing  Iub  land,  ot  rendering  him  any  serrioa 
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in  their  power.  On  euch  an  occasion  each  iudividiial  earriod 
with  biffl  Ilia  portion  of  leeke  to  lie  usbd  in  mnking  tlio 
pottage  for  ttie  compuiy.  Some  also  u.ro  of  opinion  that  tliu 
practice  took  its  rise  in  consequence  of  a  victory  obtained  by 
Godwallo  over  the  Suzons  on  the  lat  of  March,  640,  when 
the  Welsh,  to  distinguieh  theinselvoa,  wore  Ic«ke  in  their  hntH. 
Shakespeare  introduces  the  custom  into  his  play  of  Uenry  V., 
-act  iv.  ac.  7.     Fluellin  addressing  the  munarch  says  : 

"  Yonr  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't  pieaso  ycmr 
majesty,  and  your  great  uucle  Edivard  the  plack  prince  of 
Wales,  as  I  have  rc^  in  the  chronicles,  fought  a  most  pmvu 
pattle  here  in  France. 

"E.  Hen.  They  did,  FlnoUin. 

"^Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true  :  if  your  maJoHty  ia 
remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  sorvige  in  a  garden 
where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leoka  in  their  Mtuimoutb 
caps ;  which,  your  majesty  knows,  to  this  hiiiir  is  uu  hiinour- 
able  padge  of  the  service ;  and  I  do  hulii^vo  your  iiii\JoBty 
takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  u[)on  Saiut  Tavy's  day." 

This  allusion  by  Flnellin  to  tha  Welsh  having  worn  ilia 
leek  in  a  battle  nudor  the   Black   Prince,  is  not,  as  noma 

'iters  suppose,  wholly  decisive   of  its  having    origiiintad 

the  fields  of  Greasy  or  Foictiers,  but  hIkiws  tlint  when 

Ihakespeare  wrote  Welshmen  wore  leeks.     In  the  Kamo  Jilfty 

well-remembered  Fluellin's  enforcemijnt  of  l*iMti>l  to  oat 

leek  he  had  ridiculed,  further  establiHhcH  the  w<.iaritig  as 

usage. — Every  Day  Book,  vol,  i.  p.  81M 

A  contributor  to  a  periorlical  work,  outitled  OtuetU  0/ 
Fashion  {March  9th,  1822),  rejects  the  notion  tliut  weiiriiiK 
looks  on  Bt.  David's  Day  originutr<d  n(  the  hatttu  botwoPii  tliu 
Sazons  and  the  Welsh  in  tlio  sixth  cimtury  ;  and  ooniiidom  il 
more  probable  thiit  leeks  were  a  Druidio  nymbul  oiiiphiyml  lu 
honour  of  the  British  Caudven,  or  Oeres.  In  whinh  hyiMi- 
thesis  he  thinks  there  ie  nothing  strained  in  proiiuiiiing  tlint 
the  Druids  were  a  branch  of  the  Phnsniuian  priOMth<H)d.    Itnili 

'.re  addicted  to  oak  worsliip  ;  and  during  the  fiimimiLl  rlti^H 

Adonis  at  Bjblos,  leeks  and  onious  were  eibibid"!  iti  "  jiotr 

th  other  vegetables,  and  called  the  gardens <if  thiit  ibiity." 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  tho  celebration  of  Bt.  David's  i; 
honoured  with  tho  patrouiige  of  rtiynlty;  and  nunicn 
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entries  of  pnymonts,  siicli  ae  tlie  following,  are  recorded 

"Privy  Puree  Espeneea  of  Henry  the  Seventh,"  a  monarch 

whose  liberality  is  not  ]iroT(^rbial : 

«  March  1  (1492).     Walhlicmen  on  Saint  David  Day,  £2.' 

"  March    6   (1494).       To   the    WiilBhcmen   towardea  theii 

feste,  £2.  "—Med.  ^vi  KcUend,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

From  Poor  Bobin's  Almanack  for  1757  it  appears  that, 

former  times  in  England,  a  Welshman  was  hurtit  in  efGgyofl 

this  anniversary : 

"  But  it  would  maka  a  stranger  IsoKb 
To  Bee  tt'  En!;liah  liaog  poor  Tuff: 
A  pniF  of  breeohea.  and  a  coat, 
Hat,  sbnca,  nnd  Btoekin^a,  aud  irhit  uot. 
All  atuffod  vith  hay  to  represout 
The  Cambrian  hero  thereby  meant : 
With  Birord  BomelimeB  three  iiichoa  broaJ. 
And  other  armour  mnde  of  wood. 
They  drug  hur  to  botds  publlck  tree. 
And  hang  hur  up  in  effi^." 

To  thiB  custom  Popys  probably  alludes  in  liie  Diary  £{ 
1(!67  (Bohn's  Edition,  1858,  vol.  iii.  p.  761) :  ; 

"  In  Hark  Lane  I  do  observe  (it  being  St,  David's  Da] 
the  picture  of  a  man  dressed  like  a  Welshman,  hanging  i 
the  neck  upon  one  of  the  poles  that  stand  ont  at  the  top  < 
the  merchant's  houses,  in  full  proportion;  and  very  ham 
somely  done,  wLich  is  one  of  the  oddest  sights  I  have  see 
a  good  while." 

Brand,  in  his  Pop.  Aniiq.  (1849,  Tol.  i  p.  105),  thin! 
that  from  this  custom  arose  the  practice,  at  one  time  in  vogt 
aiuongst  pastrycooks,  of  hanging  or  skewering  iaffiea  \ 
Welshmen  of  gingerbread  for  sale  on  St.  David's  Day, 

The  goat  has  by  time-honoured  custom  been  attAched 
tho  regiment  of  the  Royal  Welsh  (23rd)  Fusiliers,  and  ti 
following  extract,  taken  from  the  Graphic  (No.  171,  Mara 
8th,  1873),  shows  how  St,  David's  Day  is  observed  by  t| 
officers  and  men  of  this  regiment : 

The  drum-major,  as  well  as  every  mau  in  the  regimi 
wears  a  leek  in  his  bushy ;  the  goat  is  dressed  with  iroB 
and  ribbons  of  red  and  blue.     The  officers  have  a  party, 
tho  drum-major,  accompanied  by  the  goat,  mart^es  roi 
the  table  after  diunor,  carryLDg  a  plate  of  locks,  of  which 
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ofiera  one  to  each  officer  or  guest  who  has  nevor  enton  ono 

before,  and  who  is  boaud  to  eat  it  up,  etanding  on  bis  clinir, 

with  one  foot  on  the  tabic,  while  a  drummer  beats  a  rull 

behind  his  chair.     All  the  toasts  given  nro  ooujileil  with  the 

name  of  St.  David,  nor  is  the  memory  of  Toby  Piircoli 

I  foi^otteo.     This  worthy  was  gazetted  major  of  the  regiment 

I  vhen  it  was  first  raised,  and  wae  killed  in  the  Battle  of  tho 

I  Boyne. 

Middlesex. 

8t.  David's  Day  is  observed  iu  London,  says  Hnmpsoii 
I  (Jtfed.  ^v%  Ealend.  vol.  i.  p.  1G8),  by  tho  ChariUblo 
[  Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  who  wore  OBlablisLcd  in  17M,  in 
I  behalf  of  the  Welsh  Charity  Sehool  in  Gray's  Inn  Iloail.  On 
f  Hub  occasion  each  man  wears  an  artiheial  leek  in  bis  hat. 

OXFO&DSHIBH. 

On  St.  David's  Day  at  Josua  College,  Oxford,  an  immoiiHo 

f  bItot  gilt  bowl,  containing  ten  gallons,  which  was  presonted 

^  to  the  College  by   Sir  Watkin  Willianis  Wynne  in  17^3, 

IB  filled  with  "  swig,"  and  handed  round  to  tbeao  who  are 

invited  to  sit  at  the  festive  and  hoepitahlo  board. — Uouh'h 

Tear  £ook,  18S8,  p.  263. 

WALES. 

At  Tenby  ono  of  tho  benefit  clubs  marched  tliroiigh  Ibo 
E  town  bearing  the  leek  in  their  hata.     In  the  evening  a  biill 
t  took  place,  at  which  artificial  leoks  were  worn  by  both  Boxes, 
-Mason,  Totes  and  Tradiliom  of  Tenby,  1858,  p.  19. 
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BiUNSL  Sunday  is  better  kuov 
Sunday,  and  was  st 


Bailey  in 


1  thi 


Mid 

I  called  hecausa  large 


his  Dklionary  (fol.  17G4,  T 
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is  probably  doTived  from  the  Latin  Simila,  fine  flour,  cmd 
means  a  sort  of  cnke,  or  bnn,  mode  of  fine  fionr,  spice,  &c. 

Frequent  mention  ie  made  of  the  Simnel  in  the  household 
allowaucee  of  Henry  the  Firet. 

"  Oancellarina  v  eolidos  in  die  et  i  Siminellum  domintcnm, 
et  ii  Balum,  et  i  Bcxtarinm  de  vino  claro,  ct  i  ecxt.  de  vino 
expensabili,  et  tmum  grossum  cereum,  et  xl  frusta  Candoll." 
— lAbr.  Nigr.  Scaccarii,  p,  3-11. 

The  "  Biminellnm  Dominicran,"  Hoame  thinks,  waa  a 
better  kind  of  bread*  and  that  "  Siminellnm  Salnm,"  &om 
fal,  cibue,  victus,  wae  the  ordinary  bread ;  if  it  be  not  the 
Latin  Sali»  (Sicunellum  Sulinum),  in  which  case  it  denotes 
that  more  salt  is  contained  in  it  tian  in  the  other.  If  the 
derivation  from  Simscl  be  not  satisfactory,  perhaps  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Fymbel,  a  feast  or  banquet,  whence  Fimbd,  ttieg, 
a  fostivftl  day,  may  Buf&oe, — Med.JlSvi  Kalcjid.  voL  i.  p.  177. 

At  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  from  time  beyond  memory, 
thousands  of  persons  como  from  all  parts,  and  eat  "  eimnelB" 
on  Simnel  Sunday.  JPormerly,  nearly  every  shop  was  open, 
quite  in  defiance  of  the  law  respecting  the  closing  during 
"  service,"  but  of  late,  through  the  improved  state  of  public 
opinion,  the  disorderly  acoues  to  which  the  custom  gave  rise 
have  been  partially  amended.  Efforts  have  been  repeatedly 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  altogether,  but  in  vain. 
The  clergy,  headed  by  the  rector,  and  the  ministers  of  all 
denosninatiooB  (save  the  Komanists)  have  drawn  np  protesta- 
and  printed  appeals  against  this  desecration,  but,  as  just, 
stated,  with  scarcely  any  visible  effect. 

It  is  not  a  little  singuleir  that  the  practice  of  maemblinj 
in  one  town,  upon  one  day^the  middle  Sunday  in  Lent, 
eat  simnel   caJse,   is  a  practice    confined  to  Bury.     Mi 
labour  has  been  expended  to  trace  the  origin  of  tlua  cnaf 

•  AldennaTi  WilMnson  of  Butnley,  a  well  known  aWo  LanoBBhtW 
antiquary,  Eonie  time  aince  atnted  thut  it  "  originally  meant  thi 
very  finest  breiiJ.  Pain  demain  is  another  term  for  it,  on  acooimt  d 
ita  having  lieen  used  as  Sunday  bi^ad."  \ 

In  Wright's  Vocabalariet  it  iipiieara  thus; — ' Rie  artaeoput,  ^ 
eymnyVe'    This  fona  was  in  nee  during  the  fifteeuth  centatj. 

In  the  miAionarive  of  John  de  Rajlamle,  compiled  at  Paris  ii 
thirteenth  ponlury,  it  appenre  tlma  ;— "Sijneji«u  =  pl!icentra  =  BimnelB.T| 
tjuch  ciJLes  were  signed  with  the  Sgnre  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Virgin. 
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but  without  eucoesB. — Oent.  Mag.  (New  SericB)  18G6,  vol.  i, 
p.  535 ;  Baines,  Eigtory  of  Laacanliire,  1836,  voL  ii.  p.  776. 
Herriflk  in  Lis  Ee»peridet  has  the  following : 


I 


"m  to  Ihea  a  SimDell  bring, 
'GainBt  thou  go'st  »  motluriiig  ; 
Bo  that,  when  ehe  blcfeeth  tlice, 
Half  that  blaariiig  thou'lt  give  me,"    1,  p.  2787. 

Again,  the  bread  called  "  simnol  bread"  ia  meutinned 
hj  Jehoshapbat  Aspin,  in  bie  Picture*  of  Mimnera,  Ax.,  of 
England,  p.  126,  wbo  qnotee  from  a,  statute  of  51st  of 
Henry  III. : — A  farthing  symnel  fa  sort  of  sniall  cako,  twice 
'baked,  and  also  called  a  cracknel)  ebould  weigh  two  omnMia 
Iqsb  than  the  wattel  (a  kind  of  cake  made  with  bonoy,  or  with 
meal  and  oil). 

Curious  are  some  of  the  tales  which  have  ariecit  to  explain 
the  mwtning  of  tbo  name  timnel.  Some  pretend  that  the 
father  of  Lambert  Simnel,  the  well-known  pretender  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  baker,  and  the  first  maker  of 
sininels,  and  that,  in  conecqucnce  of  the  celebrity  he  gained 
l)j  the  acts  of  his  son,  hia  cukes  have  retained  bie  name. 
There  is  a  st^ry  current  in  Sbropshiro,  which  is  more  pic- 
turesque. Long  ago  there  lived  an  honest  old  couple,  boosting 
the  names  of  Simon  and  Nelly,  but  theii  surnames  are  not 
blown.  It  was  tbcii  custom  at  Easter  to  gatber  their 
cliUdren  about  them,  and  thus  meet  together  onco  a  year 
under  the  old  homestead.  The  fasting  season  of  Lent  wna  just 
.ending,  but  they  bad  etiU  left  some  of  the  unleavened  dough 
whieb  had  been  from  time  to  time  converted  into  bruad 
-during  the  forty  days.  Nelly  was  a  careful  woman,  and  it 
grieved  her  to  waste  anything,  so  sbo  Kuggostud  that  Uiey 
should  nse  the  remains  of  the  lenten  dough,  for  the  basis  <if 
a  cttke  to  r^ale  the  assembled  family.  Simon  readily  ftgi 
to  the  proposal,  and  further  reminded  his  pwtuor  t*—"" 
were  still  some  remains  of  their  Christmati  pluD 
hoarded  up  in  the  cupboard,  and  that  tliis  mi^t 
,interior,  and  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  tlio  yoU^ 
iwben  they  had  made  theii-  way  tlirough  tlie  less  ta 


So  far  all  thmgs  went  on  barmomooBly  ;  but  when  tlio 
woe  trade,  a  subject  of  violent  discord  arose,  Sim  iusistii 
tliat  it  Bkonld  be  boiled,  while  Nell  no  lees  obstinately  co 
tended  that  it  should  be  baked.     TLe  dispute  ran  from  won 
to  blows,  for  Nell  not  choosing  to  let  her  province  in  t] 
household  be  thus  interfered  with,  jumped  up,  and  throw  il 
stool  she  was  sittiog  on  at  Sim,  who,  on  his  pnrt,  seized 
besom,  and  applied  it  with  tight  good  will  to  tho  head  si 
Bhonlders  of  hia  spouse.     She  now  seized  the  broom,  and  tJ 
battle  became  so  warm,  that  it  might  have  had  a  verj  sorioi 
result,  had  not  Nell  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the  oal 
shoolil  bo  boiled  firat  and  afterwards  baked.       This  Si 
acceded  to,  for  he  had  no  wish  for  farther  acquaintance  WJI 
the  heavy  end  of  the  broom.   Accardingly,  the  big  pot  was  I 
on  the  fire,  and  the  stool  broken  up  and  thrown  on  to  boil 
wfaUst  the  besom  and  broom  famished  fuel  for  the  ovi 
Some  eggs,  which  bod  been  broken  in  tho  scufSe,  were  iu 
to  coat  Uie  outside  of  the  pudding  when  boiled,  which  gai 
it  the  shining  gloss  it  possesses  as  a  cake.     This  new 
remarkable  production  in  the  art  of  confectionery  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  cako  of  Simon  and  Nelly,  but 
only  the  first  half  of  each  name  was  alone  preserved 
joined  together,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  kno^vn  as  the 
of  Sim-Nel  or  Simnel.— Boot  o/Ztajg,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

Mothering   Sunday. — In   many  parts  of  England  it 
formerly  oustomni-y  for  servants,  apprenticoa,  and  othe 
carry  presents  to  their  parents  on  this  day.     This  piaol 
was  called  Going  a-ltlothering,  and  originated  in  the  offerii 
made  on  this  day  at  the  mothei-cbnrch. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  (vol.  liv.  p,  98)  a  correspondent  ii 
na  that  whilst  he  was  an  apprentice  the  custom  was  to  T 
his  mother  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  (thence  called  Mother 
Sunday)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  furmety.* 

•  Farmenty,  Pntmity,  or  ITrumity;  etili  a  favourite  dish  in 
north,  cocsietlug  nt'  liullcd  wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned. 
WHB  especially  a  Christmss  dish.  In  the  Tnie  GenUeicontan'a  JDeli 
1676,  p.  17,  the  following  receipt  is  given  for  rank; eg  formity  : 

Take  a  quart  of  eveet  oream,  two  oi  three  sprigs  of  mace,  (MB 
notineg  cut  in  half,  put  it  into  joux  ocEam,  so  let  it  boil;  thent 
jimt  Frencli  barley  or  rire,  beiog  first  washed  eleuti  in  fair  water  U 
timcfl  and  jiicked  clean,  then  boil  it  in  awect  milk  till  it  be  ten 
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Another  tamjfaaAnat  at  tha  aaiaa  jnicmol  ttr  V»j  f  vnL 
lir.  p.  3{3)  mj^  "  I  happened  bi  rnudn  loat  jimr  anur 
Ohepfttow.  in  XmimaRtluIiixe ;  iukI  tixr.To,  Chr  the  Arat  tiino, 
beaid  of  JKg<&em>f  Sitmlruj.  Vj  imiairuM  inCii  tlm  nntitn 
and  iDCMiipg  of  it  wera  fmitdeas  \  but  Cfan  pmatiiM  tlinrn- 
abcrata  wm  &r  semnta  and  AppmnCiaM  oa  Km-Laai  itini>l)^ 
I  to  rimt  liar  parwUt,  nail  nutn  d«M  <i  grtrnml  tf  mm 
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"Why,! 
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rbence  the  dtt;  WM  mIM  Bfmamt  Brndnv. 

I  folknriag  ZMcnl  lor  waUaa  bngffit  fa  fims 


A  sort  at  spiced  He  called  E 
was  nsed  in  many  porta  of  I 
relstions,  Kbence  U 

In  Nans'  T' 
p.  102)  the  folknriag  mmM  In 
&om  the  SavM  (/BmBI,  du^.  38V,  p.  3 

Take  thtee  or  fonr  pileoa  of  goM  ale,  of  mora  aa  ymi 
please,  two  dajes  or  tlinc  after  it  in  i^muA,  and  pfit  ll  [ntit  a 
pot  b^itselfei  then 'Iraw  forth afottlnttMreof,  anil  |<iil  li  it  a 
quart  of  good  Ecgliah  hanej,  and  Mit  ihim  o?flr  thu  flre  in  a 
veeaell,  and  let  them  bovie  &ir«  and  loftlj,  andalirafM  u  any 
froth  ariseth  Kkomme  it  anaj.  anil  ao  clariSn  it,  aint  wlinn  II 
is  well  c1ari6ed,  take  it  off  the  fire  ami  )M  it  co<ili<,  ami  put 
thereto  of  pepper  a  peimywirth,  clnvim,  mwu',  k''>K"''<  ""'-' 
megs,  dnamon,  of  each  tiro  [i<.-nnywijr(Ii,  buitiin  tii  [Hiwilur, 
stir  them  well  together,  and  Bt't  thtnu  orer  Iho  flru  t"  Itoylo 
againe  awhile,  then  hriog  milke  waniio,  put  it  to  th«  mtd, 
and  stiiTo  alltogether,  and  let  it  Htand  two  or  throe  daioi,  aiid 
pot  barmc  upon  it,  and  drinfa  it  at  yonr  plofumru, 

MinBhen  in  his  Ihtclor  in  Lingum  (l&n,  [>.  CO)  tolls  as 

then  put  it  into  Toar  i^eani,  Emd  M\  It  well,  anil  vhon  It  Lnlli  bollnl 
a  good  while,  late  the  joki;  of  «ii  "r  m 

to  thicken  no  a  soft  fir>;.  boll  it,  and  otii  ii,  kit  it,  win  quiunij  i 
when  yon  tliint  it  i«  boiled  enough  awpetcn  it  lo  your  taeki,  " 
eerve  it  in  with  rosowatcr  nnd  muBk-sugBr.  in  Ilio  SHnic  mnnoi 
moka  it  with  wheat. — Narcig'  Olomrj/  (Uolliwell  and  WrighlVi 
k:VoL  i.  p.  340. 


lia  srn)-i,B!rr  suhday.  pffis 

that  Brftggot  is  composeil  of  two  Welsh  words,  Brfig,  malt,  and  1 
Gots,  Louoyuomba. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  masq^ua  of  tlie  MelamoT^hosed  Gi^slea  u 
the  following  reference  to  thia  word  : 

'■  And  we  hfivB  acrv'J  there,  armed  all  in  ale, 
With  tlio  biDrt'u  bowl,  and  cliarB'd  in  bniggat  stale." 

On  this  day  also  boys  went  about  in  ancient  times  into  I 
the  Tillages  with  a  figare  of  death  made  of  straw,  from 
whence  they  were  genernlly  driven  by  the  conntry  people, 
who  difilikod  it  as  an  ominous  appearance,  while  some  gave 
them  money  to  get  the  mawkin  carried  off.  Its  precise 
meaning  under  that  form  is  donbtful,  though  it  seems  likely 
to  have  parpoi-ted  the  death  of  winter,  and  to  have  been  only 
a  part  of  another  ceremony  condnuted  by  a  larger  nmnbcr  of 
boys,  from  whom  tho  death  carriers  were  B,  detachment,  and 
who  consieted  of  a  large  asaemhlage  carrying  two  figures  to 
represent  Spring  and  "Winter.  These  two  figures  they  bora  J 
about,  and  fought ;  in  tho  fight,  Summer  or  Spring  got  thaa 
victory  over  Winter,  and  thus  was  allegorizod  the  departorft'l 
or  burial  of  the  death  of  tho  year,  and  its  commencementT 
or  revival  as  Spring. — Ei^ertj  Day  Book,  voL  i.  p.  3S8.  J 

In  the  north  of  England,  and  also  iu  the  Mi^aud  Oountiee^B 
the  fallowing  names  are  given  to  tho  Sundays  of  Lent,  tiMm 
first  of  which  however  is  anonymous : 
"Tid,  Mid,  Mi*     , 
Carling,  Palm,  Puste  Egg-dny." 

Another  version  of  this  couplet  la 
1788,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  288. 

"  Till,  and  Mid,  and  Blieora, 
Carling,  Paliu,  and  Rood-Paa-Dny." 

The  first  three  names  are  no  doubt  corruptions  of  somi 
jiart  of  tho  ancient  Latin  service  or  psalms  used  on  eaoh.- 
Erand's  Fop.  An(!q,  1849,  voL  i.  p.  116;  seo  the  Fmi 
Anglo-Bomana,  1678. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  (1785,  p.  779)  an  advertisement  fi 
the  regulation  of  Newark  fair  is  quotecl,  which  mentioi 
that  "  Carein/j  Fair  will  be  held  on  Friday  before  Caieiiif 


the  foUawisg  oU  S«Mi^ 


ara,  or  Tcm,  Mt^  M  ft  SvMiaf  is  Leal,  d 


-F^. 


ft&d  in  fttB  wpighhoTOiig  riHagea  (•  Vid-Lott  Bsadsj'.  TIm 
£g-pie8  mn  mada  cif  d^  fi9^  Wffr,  tnade.  ^iee,  «!«.;  Umjt 
are  rather  too  Inieiof  tor  tkan  vbi»  an  kA  "  ta  the  Baaacr 
bom."  But  j«t  oa  tkia  Bswisj.  flu  <nMd«  of  tiw)  Mrial»- 
ionen  «orae  to  nvt  (bta,  ami  to  nt  llwit  %'tiiM.^ — if,  4  Q. 
\  2iMi  A  vol.  L  p.  227. 


FIBST  HOXDAT  IK  IfAIfCO. 

Bebuhibx  aid  Ilumaiu. 

t  Thb  fint  Xoodaj  tn  March  twiiig  Uw  timo  wlicii  ilio»> 

[  makera  in  the  ootntor  oatm  frun  woridng  bj  ouidl«-lJ|^l, 

I  it  used  to  be  ciwttomary  tor  them  to  auot  UwoUwr  in  tiw 

Lermiog  for  &e  p«i|MMe  of  veOing  A«  i>^*.     On   Itlom 

iona  the  i&a«ter  either  jiroridod  a  mnpor  tnv  hU  mnn, 

lade  them  «  pteaent  nt  aumtfj  or  drinlc ;  tlio  kmI  of  llm 

Icc^eaae  vandefinjred  b)' wi)jw!n|fti'iiHi mii/^ ng  tlifuniMilvM,  nu'l 

peometiinea  bj  dunaiuma  frrnn  eMiiittuitii.     Atler  th«  Niiiirriir 

was  ended,  Vbn  block  ctttulluitluk  wu  [.luid  iu  thu  uiiil-t. 

the  shop  candle  waa  lii^iUxl,  aiid  all  Ihugluwoa  lioiiia  flllw), 

the  oldest  hau'l  iu  tbe  *li"{i  jHriiru'I  tlwi  iumtunU  at  )iu  gift** 

over  the  oaiulle  Ut  «<liritfi|inli  It;  tlio  nwl  tlwm  drunk  tli-i 

contents  of  thdra  otNri'tinK,  nud   wivn  Ditm  f.htxin,     Tlici 

[  meetuig  waa  unulljr  kujit  t"  a  luU:  lnfiii,*—  tlvery  Dof 

I  Tol.  ii.  p.  470. 

*  In  KHae  ^Imm  iliU  etaUiui  t/nb  i^ln'!'.'  mi  ICiiHtei  Krnu 
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FRIDAY  IN  LIDK 

COBNWALL. 

Thk  first  Friday  in  March  ia  bd  called  &om  lide,  Anglo 
Saxon  for  March.  This  day  ie  marked  by  a  sorio-coraio  cuBtom 
of  Bending  a  young  lad  on  the  highest  mound  or  Iiillock  of  the 
work,  and  allowing  him  to  elecp  there  as  long  as  he  can  ;  the 
length  of  his  giegia  heing  the  meaeure  of  the  aftornoon  nap 
for  the  tinners  throughout  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  The 
weather  which  usually  chai'aoterizes  Friday  in  Lide  ia,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  not  very  conducive  to  prolonged 
sleep.  In  Saion  times  labourers  were  generally  allowed 
their  mid-day  sleep  ;  and  it  has  been  obseTved  that  it  is  even 
now  permitted  to  husbandmen  in  some  parts  of  East  Cornwall 
during  a  stated  portion  of  the  year.  Browne  appaira  to 
allude  to  this  practice  in  Devoushite,  when  he  says  in  the 
third  song  of  his  first  book,  is  reference  to  the  song-biids  in 
the  woodland : 

"  Whose  pleaaing  Doates  the  tjred  awaine  have  made 
To  ateale  a  n&p  at  noontido  in  the  shade." 

Brand,  Fop.  Antij.  ISTO,  vol,  i.  p.  6i. 


March  3.]  SCOTLAND. 

Sinclair,  in  his  Slathtical  Account  of  Scotland  (1795,  vol.  I 
ivj,  p.  460),  says,  "At  Sand  wick  the  people  do  no  work  on  thfl  ] 
third  day  of  March,  in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
the  church  of  Bandwick  was  consooratsd  ;  and,  as  the  churoh 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  they  also  abstain  &om  working 
for  themselves  on  St.  Peter's  day  (29th  June),  but  they  wifl    I 
work  for  another  pcrBon  who  employs  them." 
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eqnal  probability;  for  it  appears  from  aneieut  maniiscripls 
that  Car  formerly  bore  the  signification  of  Care  or  grief,  and 
in  Swednu,  whero  the  fifth  Sandaj  in  Lont  is  ctenDminated 
Eaergunmitag,  the  Torb  Kcera  is  actually  to  lament,  to 
complain. 

Br.  Jameson,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mareschall,  obscrres, 
"  This  name  may  have  been  impoBcd  in  reference  to  th» 
satisfaction  made  by  onr  Saviour.  Some,  however,  andoistand 
it,  as  referring  to  the  accusations  brought  against  him  on  thia 
day,  from  the  Sueo-Gothio  Kwra,  to  complain." — EtymoL 
Diet.,  Art.  Care  Sunday, 

On  this  day,  in  the  northern  oonnties,  and  in  Scotland,  » 
onstom  obtains  of  eating  Cartings,  which  are  grey  peas, 
Eteeped  all  night  in  water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with 
butter : 

''  Tbcro'tl  he  all  the  Isda  anil  lassies 
Set  dnwD  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  ba'. 
With  Bytowa,  and  ryfartB,  and  carlinga 
That  are  bath  sodden  and  niw." 

Ritaon's  Scottish  Sotigs,  vol.  i.  p.  211, 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  custom.  Brand  (Pop.  Anliq,  1849, 
vol.  L  p.  114)  offers  the  following  explanation  ;^"  In  the 
Boman  Calendar,  I  find  it  observed  on  this  day,  that  a  dole  is 
made  of  gofl  beans.  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
onr  custom  is  derived  from  hence.  It  was  usual  among  the 
Homanists  to  give  away  beans  in  the  doles  at  funerals;  it 
was  also  a  rite  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  heathen  Borne. 
Why  we  have  sabstituted  peas  I  know  not,  nsless  it  was 
because  they  are  a  pulse  somewhat  titter  to  be  oaten  at  this 
season  of  the  year,"  Having  observed  from  Erasmus  that 
Plutarch  held  pulse  (legamina)  to  be  of  the  highest  efficacy 
in  invocation  of  the  Manes,  be  adds  ;  "  Bidiculous  and  absurd 
as  these  superstitions  may  appear,  it  is  quite  certain  that;- 
Carlinga  deduce  their  origin  from  thence."  This  explanation, 
however,  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Hone  (Every  Day  Booh,  1826,  vol.  i.  p,  379)  says,  How  iff 
it  that  Care  &tnday  is  also  called  Carl  and  darling  Sunday;, 
and  that  the  peas,  or  beans  of  the  day  are  called  Curlings  f 
Carle,  which  means  a  Ckurle,  or  rude  boorish  fellow,  was 
anciently  the  term  for  a  working  countryman  or  labourer  j 
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it  ia  only  altereA  in  tte  spelling,  without  the  slightest 
derintion  in  aenBe,  &om  tlie  old  Saion  word  Oor),  the  uBine 
for  a  hofibandmon.  Tho  older  denomination  of  the  day,  then, 
may  not  bnve  been  Care,  but  Carl  Sunday,  from  the  benefac- 
tiona  to  the  Carles  or  CarUn.  A  correspondent  of  Noteg 
&  Qw/rien  (Isf  S.  vol.  iii.  449)  tells  ns  that  on  the  north-oast 
coast  of  Eoglnnd,  irhoro  tho  coBtom  of  frying  dry  peas  on 
:ihis  day  is  attended  with  much  augury,  some  ascribe  its 
origin  to  the  loss  of  a  ship  freighted  with  peas  i>u  the  coast 
of  Korthnmbcrland.  Carling  is  the  foundation  beam  of  a 
ship,  oi  the  beam  on  the  keel. 
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OAUBBinO&SBiaB. 

iToral  villngea  in  the  vicinity  of  Wifibeach,  in  the  lale- 
of  Ely,  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  has  been,  time  immemorial, 
eommeraorateii  by  tho  name  of  WliirXin  Simdaij,  when  cakoB 
are  made  by  almost  every  family,  and  are  colled,  from  the  day, 
Whirlia  Cakes.— Gent.  Mag.  1789,  vol.  lix.  p.  491. 


YOEKSHIRR. 

The  rustics  go  to  tho  public-houee  of  tho  village,  and' 
spend  each  tboir  Carling-gToal,  i.e.,  that  amu  in  di'ink,  for 
the  GarlingB  are  provided  for  thorn  gratia ;  and  a  popular 
notion  prevails  that  those  who  do  not  do  this  will  be  nn- 

36safal  in  their  prasuits  for  the  following  year. — Brand, 

I.  .iBh'g-T  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 


M&BOH    10.]  OsFOUDHIITRB. 

William  Hamut,  by  will  dated  the  10th  of  March,  1622, 
bequeathed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles',  Oxford,  £40,  upon  con- 
dition that,  upon  the  10th  of  March  for  ever,  in  tho  morning, 
about  5  o'clock,  thoy  should  ring  one  peal  with  all  the  bella, 
and  about  8  or  9  o'clock  should  go  to  service,  and  read  all 
Jhe  Berrico,  with  the  Litany  and  the  Comnmniou,  as  it  ift-  ' 
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uotiDnktiilud  lo  bo  ruuil  in    tlio  cathedral  cliurob,  and  after 
tliKt  tu  Imvu  a  Nuniiuii,  aud  in  It  to  give  God  thanks  for  His 

froat  blcHiniifB  iu  dulivoring  and  bringing  the  givor  from 
Hpintry  nnd  idolatry  to  tho  light  and  tnith  of  &fi  blessed 
OuRiwl ;  and  ho  doRirod  that  the  preacher  might  haro  lOs. 
fi>r  tiia  aonnnti,  nnd  tho  minister  5«.  for  reading  service, 
luid  thn  [icHir  to  hav«  givou  them  in  bread  or  money  10s. 

ThiH  NUm,  with  ntliur  uiduey,  was  laid  out  in  16;i3,  in  piir- 
oliMilnti  a  tMiemoiit,  garJun,  hud  one  acre  of  pastnre  gronnd, 
nituatoil  in  Ooru  Street,  Wituoy,  to  the  uses  of  the  donor's 
will ;  of  tho  rout,  15*.  a  yo»r  was  accordingly  commanded  to 
W  paid  tu  tho  minister  for  reading  prayers  and  preaching  a 
■wTiiioit  im  Urn  Utth  iif  March,  5«.  to  the  clerk,  5*.  to  the  ringer, 
and  lUi*.  to  bu  dititribulud  at  the  olinrch,  with  other  money 
ill  eiiiidl  HiiiuH  til  the  jxiur.* — Old  Enijlith  Otuloms  and 
fiaritiet,  18-12,  p.  H9. 


MAHOn    II.]  NoTTU'GIIJlltSmHX. 

]I^UMKiiLl.  then  livod  at  Newark  one  Hntmles  Clay,  a 
"Iwlwiiliii  of  oousidcrable  endnenee,  and  uk  alderman  of  the 
%WMgfa  1^  Non'ork.  During  the  w^,  in  the  night  of  the 
UA  of  Uanh  16-IS,  be  dnuaol  thim  times  that  his  honse 
«H  OB  fin;  W  Um  UukI  warning  ha  arose  mach  alanned, 
KWoko  Um  wkots  of  his  bmily.  and  oanaed  them  to  qoit  Uie 
{imniMMt  ttiuiif^  at  ti»i  tiaut  all  appealed  to  be  in  perfect 
MiitrtT-  Soott  alterwaid«,  hawrer,  a  bomb  &om  a  hattoy  of 
Ibw  tSuliauKiitanau  army  oa  Beams  iCU,  aa  aninamn  near 
Um»  towu,  full  u[H.>iU  th«  roof  of  the  iKMBe^  and  penetrated  all 
tW  flutftt,  aud  luitppUy  Ah\  UtUe  olber  aaaOaaat.  Tbe  boak 
wa«  wteuolvd  Iu  tlMttoy  ttM  booa 
«bk^  waai  ta  StadMaa  Stnat^  a 
In  «OBU»«BNmtMtt  vi  Ibk  « 
Oajr.  bi]t  b»  wilL  g 
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to  be  preached  every  11th  of  March.  The  interest  of  tho 
other  £100  he  directed  to  bo  given  in  broad  to  tho  poor- 
Penny  loaves  were,  accordingly  given  to  every  one  who 
applied,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  distrihuted,  wns 
called  "Penny  Loaf  Day."— Hone's  Year  Book,  1838,  p.  801. 


1 13.]  ST.  GKEGOBY'S  DAY. 

IRELAND. 

I  feast  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  12th  of  March,  was 
QCrly  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  one  of  festivity  in  all 

Wtbe  ratal  scboolB  in  tho  baronies  of  Forth  and  Baigy  fthe 
Strongbonian  Colony),  in  the  county  of  Woiford.  Tho 
manner  was  this:  the  children,  for  some  days  previous, 
broTight  contrihntions,  according  to  tho  monna  and  liberality 
of  their  parents,  consisting  of  money,  bread,  bnttor,  cream,  &o., 
uid  delivered  them  to  the  teacher.  On  the  morning  of  the 
joyons  day,  the  children  repaired  to  tho  school-hoiiBo  in 
holiday  dress,  where  the  teacher  had  everything  prepared  for 
the  festivity,  the  simple  temple  of  learning  decorated  with 
the  richest  f  ewers  within  his  means  of  obtaining,  and  tho 
presence  of  two  or  more  kind-heartod  females  to  do  tho 
honours  and  duties  of  the  tea-table  to  the  happy  juveuiloa.  A 
"  king  "  and  a  "  queen  "  were  nominated,  who,  of  course,  took 
the  seat  of  honour,  and  tho  proiid  and  buxy  teacher  was 
everywhere  all  attention  to  his  littlo  pupils.  The  day  passed 
t^  in  hilarity  and  innocent  enjoyment,  and  the  competitive 
system  of  &ee  offeringa  left,  generally,  something  pleasing 
to  tell  for  some  days  in  tho  pockets  and  humble  cupboard 
of  the  teacher.  This  custom  prevailed  until  after  tho 
commencement   of  the  present  century. — N.    &  Q.  2niJ  S. 

^TOL  viL  p.  332. 
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PALM  8ATUBDAT. 
March  14.]  SCOTLAND. 

On  tlie   Satiirtlay  before  Palm  Simday  tho  boys  tQlonging  i 
to  the  grammar-Bchool  at  Lanark,  ftcoording  to  ancient  usag^  A 
used  to  parade  tho  streets  witL  a  palm,  or  its  suhstitnte,  a  * 
large   tree  of  the  willow  kind,  (Sa/i'a;  capred),  in  blosi 
ornamented  with  daffodils,  mezereon,  and  box-tree.    This  day 
was  called  Palm  Baturdaj,  and  supposed  to  be  a  popish  relie 
of  very  ancient  stiinding.^S'ioi.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  Siaclair, 
1705,  vol.  XV.  p.  45. 


Maboh  isO  palm  SUNDAY. 

Palm  Sunday  receives  its  English  aad  the  greater  part  of 
its  foreign  names  from  the  custom  of  bearing  palm  branchy 
in  commemoration  of  those  which  were  strewn  in  the  path  of 
Christ  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  "It  is  a  custom  among 
chnrchmen,"  says  the  author  of  a  Normano-Sason  homily  ii 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  Kicbard  I.,  "to  go  in  procession 
on  this  day.  The  CBBtom  has  its  origin  in  the  holy  pri>. 
-cession  which  our  Saviour  made  to  the  place  where  he  chosa- 
to  suffer  death." 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  'w>b 
retained  in  England  after  some  others  were  dropped,  and 
wag  one  of  those  which  Henry  VIII.  in  1536  declared  were 
not  to  be  discontinued.  In  a  proclamation  in  the  library 
of  the  Society  of  Antiijuaries,  dated  the  2Gth  February, 
1539,  "Concemyng  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  doa 
fonrme  in  the  Churche  of  Englande,"  occurs  the  followi 
clause  :  "  On  Palme  Sonday  it  shall  be  declared  that  bei  ^ 
of  palmes  renueth  the  memorie  of  the  receivinge  of  Christo 
in  lyke  maner  into  Jerusalem  before  his  deathe."  Again,  in 
Fuller's  CkKTch  Sktory  (1655,  p.  222),  we  read  that  "  hearing 
lit  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  is  in  memory  of  the  receiving  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem  a  little  before  his  death,  and  that  we 
may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  onr  heartfl. 
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xe'a  edition  of  Stoio'i  ChronkUs  (1C15,  fol.  p.  r,%), 
fit  is  stated,  under  tho  year  1548,  tbtit  "  tixw  yeoro  tlio  ourc- 
I  nony  of  bearing  of  polmeB  on  Palnio  Sumlny  vim  loft  oil',  and 

■  not  need  as  before." — Med.  ^m  Kalend.  ro\,  L  p.  181;  Brand, 
I  J'op.  Antiq.  1849,  toI.  i.  p.  12i. 

I      It  ifi  still  cnHtomary  with  our  boys,  both  iu  tho  south  Mid 

■  north  of  Esglaud,  to   go  out   and    gatlior  slips  with  tho 
f 'willow-flowers  or  bnds  at  this  time.     Those  soeni  to  haTU 

icted  OS  sabstitutos  for  ttie  real  palm,  buoause  they 
i  generally  the  only  things  which  can  be  eaBily  obtained 
^is  season.  This  practice  is  still  observed  iu  tho 
eighbourhood  of  London,  The  young  people  go  a-]>alming; 
oud  the  sallow  is  sold  in  Loudon  stroets  for  tho  whole  woclt 
preceding  Palm  Sunday.  In  tlie  north  it  is  cftltod  going 
a-palmBoning  or  palmsning, — Brand,  Pop.  Anliq.  1840,  voL  i. 
p.  127. 

Stow  in  his  Survey  of  London  (1003,  p.  98)  saya  that  "iu 

^ibe  weeke  before  Easter  had  ye  gi^at  showes  made  for  the 

Lietohuig  in  of  a  twitted  tree  or  with,  as  they  tormcd  it,  out  of 

f  the  70odes  into  the  kingo's  house,  and  the  like  into  every 

man's  house  of  honor  or  worship."     Probably  this  was  n 

substitute  for  the  palm. 

An  instance  of  the  groat  antJqnity  of  this  practioo  in 
^England  is  afforded  by  the  Domesday  Survey,  under  Shrop- 
shire, vol.  i.  p.  252,  where  a  tenant  is  stated  to  have  renduri'd  in 
payment  a  bundle  of  box  twiga  on  Palm  Sunday, "  Torm 
^imid,  car  onus  roddit  inde  foieem  busci  in  die  Pulmurum ." 

By  an  Act  of  Common  Council,  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mwy.  for 
retrenching  expenses,  it  was  ordered,  "  that  from  lienoofortli 
there  aliall  be  no  tuijlh  fetclit  home  at  the  Maior't  or  Shariff"* 
Sotuei.  Keitber  shall  they  keep  any  lord  of  misrule  iu  any 
■of  their  houses." — Strype's  Slow,  1720,  book  i,  p-  246. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  some  of  tho  northern  narls 
of  England  for  tho  yoimg  men  and  maids  who  rocoiveii  dm 
eaerament  to  walk  after  dbner  into  tho  oom-fiu!ils,  and 
to  bless  the  00m  and  fruits  of  the  eartb, — Kenuott,  MS. 
£rit.  Mufl. 


l:^  V.U1X  scnniK&i:  [IL^bch  15* 


loL  &niwr  <fiqrs  persons  KSQcted  ig»  ^  Our  Lftdj  of  Nants- 
wtill'*^  witii  ;&  puLiL  ert^sB  m.  @iie  &and  and  an  odfeying  in  the 
vlh«ir.  T^  K}&irm^  MI  <k»  t&is^  psses^s  dlisxe :  tibe  croes  was 
IbjcuwtL  ixLtsi;  tibi  wisQv  ami  rf  ik  vwmm  was  legaided  as  an 
ottMa  thtifi  tdb)  pecsun  who  i^xa^  ik  nwnM  cmllm  the  year ;. 
it'  Ikt^^rtjvtjir  U  «uiJt.  &  ^&ijct  (fiKoiiiig;  ^adSk  WWB  foordboded. — 


V V  ¥y^  S^tm&i^  imimmg;  1^  Ura^Bi  ^  iati»  Ae  fidds  and 
^MlWi;  l>i:tiitttu*^«^  i#f  tibi  wlDIqw;  iAm»  aie  canied  about 
<Wi;M^  t)l)t!ti  vlttQCv  iUtil  or  sinntf  i{&iirf:&fi&  dt  is  tneMoamry  to  use 
^m  gor  vJbk^jvimJtiuiL^^Jiiar.  nf  JbfA.  Jbam^  1853,  yqL  viL 


'iH)t<^  i^^t{aj(^  \)t  fyht  Stei&iT  ftas^  fimm  tmuft  immemorial^ 
iK^^ut,  vWirvt^t  iiJi  H^OLjidiwiiI  <nLa£<;&  m  a  fccaliar  manner. 
'i'W  Viii;Mit:^^]r  iUbi  ci^xt^c^^^i&iL  ikcqciQ'  fena  flie  church- 
vv<M^i^  t^  QUift^M  Qe  Itou  uul^  UL  t)nixtfr  lonuH^  a  cvp  of  beer 
)4W^  'IDM$i  ii»  ^^Qsomeil  wits&m  tdbi  <;]toRflk^  and  is  soppoeed 
W  \>iut.^>J^  )ji  til^a^urtd  oa  tibs  paara  isf  Idluise  w^  paxtake  of  it  to 
^''r^XM>-  iMSvl  Ibir^t  aH  ^u[ixiniOH5d!»is«.  aiad  t&Ti&  psepaze  them- 
«>»«.^\xvt*  ^  t!»  i^tt^  o£  Ei^RaL— jr.  (^  Q.  S)r4  &  toL  vii 

Hecie»  in  \m  J^m  B-^&  (l^s^^SiK  p>.  VS^\  Steles  tibat  at 
^^dttipAoii  It  hm  Vmg  h&exa  m  cis^sjom.  Hw  Idbe  inhabitants  to 
^^^fi^  €m  Htm  ddkj,  tinexe  tiennnKed  J%  ^SteariKapi,  where  it  is 
|^fa»a  UBoU  foPT  flu^^m  ti&  l^&ep  w^ftssd,  uhI  make  meny  with 
^^^  friends. 

TmSSCXHISSBISK. 

•*•     -^«i8  and  quaint  custom  existed  for  Terr  many  years 
^urch,  in  Lincolnshii^c*,  on  Palm  Sunday,  con* 
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with  a  tenure  of  property ;  and  in  tlie  particulars  of 
Bale,  circulated  ia  1846,  is  the  following  account  of  it : 

"  This  estate  is  held  sulijt^ct  to  the  ])erformance,  on  Palm 
Sunday  in  eyery  year,  of  the  ceremony  of  cracking  a  whip  in 
Caietor  Church,  in  the  said  county  ol  Lincoln,  which  has 
been  regularly  and  duly  performed  on  Palm  Sunday,  from 
3  immemorial,  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  whip  is  taken  every  Palm  SuniSay  by  a  man  from 
Bronghton  to  the  parish  of  Caistor,  who,  while  the  minister 
is  reding  tlie  first  lesson,  cracks  it  three  distinct  times  in 
the  church  porch,  then  fulds  it  neatly  up,  and  retires  to  a 
seat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  lesson,  he  ap- 
proaches the  minister,  and  kneeling  opposite  to  him  with  thi» 
whip  in  hie  hand,  and  the  purse  at  the  end  of  it,  held  per- 
pendicularly over  his  head,  u'aves  it  thrice,  and  continues  in 
a  steadfast  position  throughout  the  wliole  of  the  chapter.  The 
ceremony  is  then  concluded.  The  whip  has  a  leathern  purse 
tied  at  the  end  of  it,  which  ought  to  contain  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  said  to  represent,  according  to  Scripture, "  the  price  of 
blood."  Pout  pieces  of  weechelm*  tree,  of  different  lengths, 
are  afBxed  to  tho  stock,  denoting  the  dilforent  Gospels  of  the 
holy  Evangelists ;  the  three  distinct  cracks  are  typical  of 
Bt.  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord  and  Master  three  times;  and 
the  waving  it  over  tho  minister's  head  as  an  intended 
horat^e  to  the  Blessed  Trinity." 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  tho  Areheeological  Journal 
(1849,  vol.  vi.  p.  239),  the  writer  says :  "I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  this  custom  to  its  source.  It  would  appear  to  havo 
prevailed  in  very  primitive  times,  and  yet  the  circumstance 
of  the  custom  requiring  the  more  essential  part  of  the 
ceremony  to  be  perfonned  during  the  reading  of  tho  vxond 
leaaon  is  scaro^y  reconcilable  with  this  idea ;  but  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  the  cnstom  prevailed  long  before  our 
present  ritaal  existed,  and  that  it  has  in  this  respect  been  ac- 
commodated to  the  ohanf^es  which  time  has  effected  in  tho 
services  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately,  the  title-deeds  do  not 
contain  the  slightest  reference  to  the  custom.  I  have  no 
means  of  tracing  the  title  beyond  1675.  The  parish  of 
Broughton  ia  a  very  large  one,  and  anterior  to  1G75  belonged, 
•  Propeilj  Wjch  elm  (JJImus  montana). 
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Hith  email  exwptiorui,  to  the  Auderson  famil;  ;  bat  whether 
Stephen  Andereon,  the  then  owner  of  the  m&nor,  and  the 
2200  acTCfi  of  land  sold  in  1845,  was  owner  of  the  other  part 
of  Bronghton,  which  lias  long  been  in  the  posecesion  of  Lord 
Yarhorongfa'e  ancestors.  I  cannot  say.  A  partition  of  the 
property  appears  to  have  heen  made  between  the  co-heiresses, 
and  the  manor  and  2200  acres  being  settled  in  1772  b;  Sir 
Stephen  Anderson,  of  Eyeworth,  on  his  niece.  Frances 
Klisutbeth  Stephens,  and  her  issne;  npon  her  death  it  became 
the  property  of  her  son,  EUye  Anderson  Stephens,  who  died 
in  1844,  leaving  four  daughters  and  coheiresses,  and  who, 
in  1845,  sold  the  property  to  a  client  of  mine.  Mr.  John 
Conpland,  and  who  nfterwai*ds  sold  the  manor  and  about  600 
acres  to  Lord  Yorborongh,  982  acres  to  myself,  and  other 
portions  to  different  purchaaorH,  reserving  to  himself  abont 
200  acres.  I  cannot  make  out  whon  this  partition  (above 
allnded  to)  took  place.  The  deed  or  will  by  which  it  was 
effected  would  probahly  refer  to  the  custom  and  provide  for 
the  performance  of  it,  hut  there  is  no  document  with  the  title 
deeds  tending  to  show  whether  the  custom  was  due  only  in 
respect  of  the  manor,  and  2200  atres,  or  in  respect  of  Lord 
Yarborongh's  portion  of  the  parish  as  well.  The  fact  of  a 
(lartition  baviug  token  place,  rests  rather  npon  tmdition  than 
';videiice ;  but  supposing  it,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  fact,  it  seems 
slrangQ  that  the  title-deeds  should  be  silent  as  to  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  the  owner  of  the  manor  to  perform  the 
service  by  which  the  whole  property  was  held.  The  manor 
and  estate  sold  in  1845,  were  of  the  tenure  of  ancient 
demesne ;  a  tenure  which  is  very  rare  at  this  time  of  day, 
at  least  in  this  part  of  the  iiorld.  Probably  a  reference 
to  Lord  Yarborongh's  title-deeds  would  clear  up  the 
mystery,  or  Sir  Charles  Anderson  may  have  the  means  of 

"  1  may  also  refer  to  Sir  Culliug  Eardloy  as  possiUy  in  a 
position  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject;  for  it  was  to 
him  and  his  ancestors,  as  lords  of  the  manor  of  Himdon,  in 
Onistor,  to  whom  this  service  was  due,  and  for  whose  use  the 
whip  was  deposited  after  the  service  in  the  pew  of  Caistor 
Church,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hundon.  All 
that   I  have  soon  of  tlie   custom  favour  the 


I 
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opinion  that  it  bad  some  referenoo  to  tbo  Butject  ( 
second  lesson  for  Paim  Sunday,  which  is  tho  26th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  if  so,  it  woiJ.d  aocra  likely  to  follow,  that 
the  principal  port  of  the  ceremony  took  placn  at  the  reading 
of  that  chapter  ;  but  in  that  case  it  has  clearly  undei^one 
Boine  change,  beciinse,  until  the  last  rcWsion  of  the  Book  of 
Cummon  Prayer,  there  was  no  proper  eecond  loason  for  tho 
morning  of  Palm  Sunday ;  but  the  26th  chapter  of  St, 
Matthew  was  port  of  the  Gospel  for  that  day,  and  had  been 
BO  &om  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Perhnpa  tho  better  opinion  is,  that  this  cURtom,  recently 
discontiuoed,  bad  been  so  varied  from  time  to  time  as  to  have 
borne  at  last  little  resemblance  to  what  originally  took  place. 
I  do  not  suppose  at  its  commencement  it  was  regarded  as  at 
ftll  irreverent,  or  was  intended  to  be  ethetwiae  than  most 
decorous,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  semi -barbarous  age ;  wbul 
jt  really  was  at  first  it  is  now  impossihle  to  ooujoctnre  or  di.'- 
cover.  The  explanation  suggested  in  the  particulars  of  snh^ 
appears  too  much  in  accordance  with  modem  uotious  to  bn 
altogethor  correct.  Some  allege  a  tradition  that  it  was  a 
Bolf-inflicted  penance  by  a  former  owner  of  the  Broughton 
estate  for  killing  a  bay  with  such  a  whip." 

In  May,  183C,  tho  foiloi^ing  petition  was  presented  to  tLti 
House  of  Lords  by  the  lord  of  tho  manor  against  the  annual 
obserranoe  of  tlus  custom  ;  but  ivithout  effect : 

"  To  the  Lord*  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliamciil 
auembted. 

"The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  of  Bedwell  Park,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  shewetb, 
that  your  petitioner  is  lord  of  tho  manor  of  Huiidon,  near 
Caistor,  iu  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

•'  That  tho  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brnughton,  near  Brjgg,  in 
the  same  county,  yearly,  on  Palm  Suuday,  employs  a  person 
to  perform  the  following  ceremony  in  the  parish  church  at 
Caiator,  etc  ;  that  the  performance  of  this  superstittoue  cei'E^ 
mony  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  place  of  Christian  worship. 

"That  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  a  penance  for 
murder,  and  that,  iu  the  event  of  the  performance  being 
neglected,  the  lord  of  tho  manor  of  Eronghton  would  ho 
liable  to  the  penalty  to  the  lord  uf  the  manor  of  Hundou. 
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FALK  BnVDAT. 

OxMlRDfiHIBa. 

In  eome  partB  of  this  country  figa  aro  eaten  on  Palm 
Snnd&y,  wLioh  is  in  consequence  called  Fig  Suuday.* — N.  dt 
Q.  iad  S.  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

SURRBT. 

From  time  inimeinorial  a  fair,  or  wake,  has  been  hold  iu 
the  cliurchyard  of  Crowhnrat  on  Palm  Sunday.  Formerly, 
B  frequently  committed  on  the  occBeiou  through 
the  sale  of  liquors  ;  but  of  late  years  the  fair  has  been  con- 
noted with  great  docoruiu. — Brayley,  Topographical  Hitlory 
Hf  Surrey,  18il,  iv.  p.  132. 

WlLTSHIRB. 

On  St.  Martin's  Hill,  nonr  Marlborough,  at  which  there  is 
•n  ancient  camp  more  than  thirty  aoroa  iu  extent,  Palm 
fiunday  is  kept;  and  persons  in  groat  numbers  used  to 
BBsemble  there,  each  carrying  a  hazel-nnt  bough  with  the 
oatkine  hanging  from  it — ^.  <£  Q.  2iid  3.  y.  p.  HI. 

TOBEBHI&E. 

In  Torkshire  and  the  northern  oonnties  Palm  Sunday  is 
&  day  of  great  diversion,  young  and  old  amusing  thomselves 
with  sprigs  of  willow,  or  in  manufacturing  palm-crosses, 
■which  are  stuck  up  or  suspended  in  houses.  In  the  after- 
nooa  and  evening  a  number  of  impudent  girls  and  young 
^Znen  sally  forth  and  assault  all  unprotected  females  whom 
they  meet  out  of  doors,  seizing  their  shoes,  and  compelling 
them  to  redeem  them  with  mouey.  These  disgraceful  scenes 
are  continued  until  Monday  morning,  when  the  girls  extort 
money  from  the  men  by  the  same  mea&s;  these  depredations 
were  fi'rmerly  prolonged  till  Toeaday  noon. — Time's  Tele- 
■cope,  182*3,  p.  G8. 

At  Filey  figa  are  also  eaten  on  this  day. — Cole,  Stslori/  of 
Filey,  IS26,  p.  135. 

•  See  Mid-Lent  Bonday, 
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Tery  loud,  '■Herrings,  hfjringB,"  &c ,  ofton  repeated,  Aa 
Booa  as  the;  leoeira  aay  largesa,  thoj  begin  the  chorns — 

"  Here  sita  a  gnod  wife, 
Pmy  God  Buve  bar  life; 
6e1  bor  upou  a  hod, 
Aud  drive  hi-r  to  (Jod." 

Bat  if  they  Inee  their  expectation  and  mnst  goe  away  empty, 
then,  with  a  full  cry,— 

"  Here  sita  a  bud  wife. 

The  devil  take  hec  life ; 

Bet  het  upon  B  swivel), 

And  sond  her  to  thu  devil," 

And,  in  farther  indignatioQ,  thcij  commonly  ont  the  latch  of 
the  door,  or  efop  the  lti.'y-liule  with  dirt,  or  leave  Bomo  more 
nasty  token  oi'displeusure.— Thorn's  ^ueciioies  and  Traditioia, 
18S9,  p.  1I:J. 
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In  the  metropolis,  says  Stow  in  his  Sporia,  Posiimea,  and 
Customs  of  London  (1S47,  p.  241),  this  anniversary  is  gene- 
rally observed  at  court  aa  a  hig)i  festival,  and  the  nobility 
crowd  and  pay  their  compliments  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
fiaint  of  Ireland.  It  is  nsually  selected,  also,  for  solipiting 
aid  to  a  giiat  national  object — the  promotion  of  education. 

BcCKDiGHAMSHTRH. 

In  the  Ulustraied  London  News  of  22nd  Mai'ch,  1862, 
p.  285,  is  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Lord  Iiangford,  as  die  highest  Irish  nobleman  in  Eton 
School,  presented,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  beautii'uUy- 
flmbroidered  ha<lge8,  in  silver,  of  8t,  Patrickj  to  the  head 
muter,  the  Rev.  IS.  Balston,  and  the  lower  nmster,  thei  Eer. 
W.  Carter,  whioh  were  wom  by  the  reverend  gentlcm^ 
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during  the  day.  About  twenty-four  of  the  Irish  nohlemen 
Rnd  gentlemen  in  the  school  were  invited  to  a  grand  breakfaat 
with  the  head  master,  ns  ia  oustumary  on  thuae  otcasionB," 


lEELAND. 

The  shtunrook  is  worn  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  od  this 
day.  Old  women,  with  plenteous  supplies  of  trefoil,  may 
be  heard  in  every  direction,  crying  "  Buy  my  shamrock, 
green  shamrocks;"  and  children  have  "Patrick's  croeses  " 
{liuued  to  their  sleeves.  This  custom  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  origin  &om  the  fact  that  when  St.  Patrick  was 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  made  use  of  this 
plant,  bearing  three  leaves  apon  one  stem,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  great  mystery.* 

In  Contriliutiont  towards  a  Cyhele  Hihemim  (D,  Moore  and 
A.  Q.  More,  1866,  p.  73)  is  the  folloivfng  note ;  "  TrifoUum 
repfl?M,  Dutch  clover.  Shamrock. — This  is  the  plant  still 
worn  as  shamrock  on  Bt.  Patrick's  Day,  though  Medicago 
lupulina  is  al«o  sold  in  Dublin  as  the  shamrock.  Edward 
Lhwyd,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  writing  in  December 
to  Tancred  Kobinson,  says,  after  a  recent  visit  to  Ireland: 
'  Their  shamnig  is  our  oommoa  clover '  (Phil.  Trans.,  No. 
S35).  Threkeld,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  wild  plouts  of 
Ireland,  gives  Seamar-oge  (young  trefoil)  as  the  Gaelic 
name  for  TrifoUum  pratense  album,  and  says  expressly  that 
this  is  the  plant  worn  by  the  people  in  their  hab 
St.  Patrick's  Day.    Wade  also  gives  Seamrog  as  equivalent  to 

■  Mr.  Jonea  in  his  Sislorical  Accmmt  of  (fta  Wddi  Bard$  fl7S4, 
j>,  13)  Bays:  When  St.  Patrick  landed  near  Wioklow  the  inhabilant* 
were  ready  to  stone  liim  for  attem]itiDg  an  inaovation  iu  the  religion 
of  (heir  ancestors.  He  requested  to  be  heard,  and  eiplaiaed  unto 
them,  that  God  is  an  omnipotent,  eaored  Spirit,  who  cieated  heaven 
and  tarth.  and  that  lie  TiLnity  ia  contained  io  the  UniW;  but  thej 
weie  relactont  to  give  credit  to  hia  words.  St.  Fatritk,  Iherefoie, 
plucked  B  trefoil  from  the  ground,  and  espnatnlated  with  tlje  Hiber- 
uijins  :  "  la  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Fatlicr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat,  rb 
for  these  three  leaves  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalh?"  Then  the  Iriah 
were  immediBl«ly  conviuced  of  Uieir  error,  and  were  soleoml;  baptized 
by  St  Patrick. 
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FW/nh'uni  repens.  while  the  Giiclic  t 
J  Thrckeid  ie  Seahjan." 
A  coireepoDdeiit  of  N.  <t  Q.  iAih  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  235)  eaje 
the  TrifoliiLm  jiliforme  is  geneniily  worn  in  Cork.  It  gn.WB 
.  in  thick  clusters  on  the  tope  of  walls  hiiJ  ditches,  and  is  to 
^_  be  found  in  abundance  in  old  limestouo  qntiiriee  in  the  eonth 
Kitf  Ireland.  The  TrifoUum  minus  is  also  worn. 
^H  Thefollowiog  whimsical  song  descriptive  of  St.  Patrick  is 
^V^ven  on  Hone's  authority  as  one  often  anng  by  the  Irish: 

6t.  Patrick  was  a  geDtleman,  and  be  eanie  from  decent  people, 
In  Dublin  town  ba  built  a  cbiirch,  and  on  it  put  a  steeple ; 
HlB  father  bbb  a  Wollaghaa,  bia  mottier  an  (J'Grnily. 
Hit  AUut  Bhe  was  a  Einagban,  and  bis  wife  a  widow  Brad^. 

Tooralloo,  loomlloo,  what  a  glorious  man  onr  eaint  was! 

Tooralloo,  tooralloo,  O  whack  lei  de  Ul,  do  lal.  etc 

nigbty  higb.  and  bo's  the  hill  of  Howtb  too  ; 
e  all  do  know  a  nouutain  Ihiit  is  bigbor  than  them  both  too  ; 
on  the  lop  of  tbiit  bigb  monnt  St.  Putrick  prencb'd  a  aermoQ, 
to  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs,  aud  banisbed  rII  the  vermin. 
Tooralloo,  tooralloo,  eto. 

■e  Irish  ladfl.  then,  are  bo  biytbe  and  ftielty ; 
B  very  man  that  taugbt  na  to  drink  whisky ; 
.e  bail  Ibo  knock,  and  nnderatood  difltilling, 
IT  his  mother  kepi  a  sbeubten  abop  near  tbe  town  of  EriTiiekilleu. 
Tooralloo,  to"™lloo,  etc.— 

Enory  Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  837. 

B  customary  early  in  February  for  wealthy  fnrmers  and 

indowncrs  in  Ireland  to  brew  ale  to  be  ki'pt  till  the  17th  of 

1,  St.  Patrick's  Day ;  and  there  is  a  delicious  cake  made 

ay,  to  bo  eaten  with  pickled  salmon. — N.  if  Q.  3rd  S. 

p.  3G7. 

3  years  ago  this  day  was  welcomed,  in  the  sualler 

3  or  hamlets,  by  every  iwssible  manifestation  of  glad- 

i  delight,     The  inn,  if  there  was  one,  was  thrown 

rs,  who  received  a  certain  allowance  of  oaten 

1  and  fish.     This  was  a  benevolence  from  the  host,  and 

t  was  added  a  "  Patrick's  pot,"  or  quantum  of  beer  ;  hut 

i  years  whisky  is  the  beverage  most  esteemed.    Tbe 


-JUL  \wa!t(  3((iiinj|r  ^meii  ^^^hu^  ^ai^  mi*  l&mHik^  m&£lBft  tiboee  who 
huL  vffttii&wm  4t&£  ^tf^maitt^r  m^umt-  t&cntiu».  wwx-  lair^^  made 

vHkiuuk.  WlitfiK  1^  idiuk^  «iir  ftamlbt  (sniM  not  ImmsI  of 
ML  iniiL  ^&>t  Ikc^itMt  *m&mi  "mns^  ^an^^  oni^  ami  foles  were 
«£kaii&nfi  BdifiwitfliQtr  Umiti  ^mn^  <fflifi  nf  tAst  afaitment  to 
^iit  vif^iiiru  ««&  idiMK^  Qv&«^  vBiMOs:  ^Qcjiwijhr  udynged,  and 
'vlx!t;iti0U  t&vnti  tdbi  stttcviomfih^  aiidni8».  wiesti'  flbmi^  so  Uiat 
k  ^^  vilf  vnimwdnTtdi^  «&nimtm«t&i  nos;  inmitfiiL  xsond  which 
.klJl  Miiat^  tiikmitiwIhK«^  midli  «itii^  ^fitnoifin^  Idb  emu  o«ten 
i>ct^i^  ;iai£  t^i^k.  JU  ^K^  ^itfQidktsimi  ^ift  tdb»>  iq^iirt  Itfejr  sat  for 
ijitt  mimtiiiniftw  ^df  ida^  <<««titttii|^  ^inmr  %  ^BitoDZftLk  pot^**  and 
iauJlIhr  ji^oiuniA^i  «|(«ti(^--A«9|^  J^  .fit?^         R  p.  386. 

Jhit  iitlsi^v^m^  ^kimari^Mt  ^  ^.  IP^and^  ID^  im  Ireland 
i&  ziuiitsh  issMOL  ^  Jnmt%  Ttkikimg^ \ilL^^J^^ ^  ^))z  ET»y  one 
iii  <tsf«hMK^  :9i^  idirt'  miniln;.  %o  nmHr  %  ^%  «f  s&anrock  in 
K'ojuHnr  ^  1^  ^HMmlt  nol  Ib^  nirantttT;^  aoi  ai  liv  penee  will 
soipf^  a  fioii^  wi^  l^kitiQr  9f  1^  <Matiii»iiik3r«    In  the 

suLssin^^^  ift  f^^^l  a  f^tinitS  «^  ^!»  lio^  to*  a  memento 
tli^  £1  Si  FikScwk*^  IVi^H  ami  tb^  untstr  '^(is^twrn  Ihe  sham- 
;«x'k.'*  a  %wnktii^  «3:pwts^:Mi  tKw*  w^ii*  Idb^  aetrants  them- 
aeJk^  «i»  al  mi^gb^  im  ^ibcsst^  ^  fonck.  ilTlAii^  kn^  of  the 
&fc2hilT  are  ak>  kutoi  aft  %^  iMttil  «ii^4i(«  ^W  fla^  tdf  ^lamroek 
e:rt>w9ietl  witk  a  WlU#  v^T  w^^$kT«  ita»it»>  wlnijidi  k  also  ex- 
f«ee»c«j|  |i>  W  Ik^wmI  a  teul^  lu>«%:MNb  a  is^en^L  TUdOe  the  lower 
cirdl^e&  ai^  oa  ikU  |(W$«nI  v^T  ait  I?^  «^^t^  IthiOKS  ^njoTing 
t^b^emselres  in  tW  t^T^^^uvt^  tW  Vi^^rlbMr  ae^^  «n>w<lii]ig  into  that 
f\f*iftsk  oi  the  caslW  i^titkU  S^  l\aurtck'$  HalL  which  is  only 
opeibed  two  nights  iii^  iW  xvimt — iBiAk  aaiu!  1^  Iwth^niglit 
(the  2r3brd  ol  AporU) ;  it  ¥i  a  ^^irYMtol  WIL  lv>  whkh  none  can  be 
admitted  who  haT^  iM>t  Kviit  pcvi$%^t«e4  aitd  attended  the 
YieeroVs  drawiii^^r>XHNi« ;  attsd  s>f  iv«P»  «t^»j  one  most 
appear'  in  eonrt  dre^  or  t\iU  «xiu]RvnN6v  es«ept  that,  in 
eharitr  Id  the  ladies^  tx^iov^  asi^  Ifodr  that  mi^t  dispensed 
with  on  aeeount  of  the  daoK'^i^fe^.  A  H^w  |i«^^^atations  some- 
times take  plaee^  after  which  thi^  VaU  txMMtaences,  always 
with  a  eonntrj  danee  lo  thi»  air  \>ir  ^  INUriok^s  Day,"  and 
wha  this  quadrilles^  ete^  tak»  thm  tumu 
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SHEELAH'S  DAY. 
IRELAND. 


IE  day  after  St.  Patriuk's  Dny  is  "  Sheelali's  Day,"  or 

i  feativol  in  honour  of  Slieelah.     Its  observers  are  not 

anxioTis  to  determine  who  "  Slieelah "   wns  ae  they  are 

'  earnest  in  her  celebration.     Some  Fny  she  wae  "  Patritli's 

wife,"  others  that  she  wiia  "  Patrick  a   mother,"  while   all 

agree  that   her  immortal  memory  is  to  be  maiotoined  by 

potations  of  whisky.     Tho  shamrock  worn  on  St.  Patrick's 

Day  should  be  worn  also  on  SheelaU's  Day,  and  on  the  latter 

I  night  bo  drowned   in  the   last    glass.     Tet  it  fn^qneutly 

fifaappens  that  the  shamrock  ia  flixKioci  in  the  last  glass  of 

[St,  Patrick's  Day,  and  another  last    gloss  or  two,  iir  more, 

same  night  deluges  the  over-soddened  trefoil.     This 

KJE  not  "quite  cornet,"  but  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  remedied 

■'Hie  next  morning  by  the  display  of  a  fresh  Bhamrock,  which 

Pie   steeped   at   uight  in  honour  oi  "Sheclnh"    with   equiil 

I  devoteduess.^ — Ecery  Day  Book,  yoI.  ii.  p.  387. 
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MAUNDY,  OR  CHABE 
THUESDAY. 


K^HB  day  before  Good  Friday  is  tinned  Maundy  ThurBday, 
imse,  says  the  Briligh  Apollo  (1709,  ii.  7),  on  this  day  our 
lour  washed  hie  disciples'  feet,  to  teach  them  the  great 
r  of  being  humble ;  and  therefore  lie  gitve  them  a  cum- 
Ld  to  do  as  he  had  done,  to  imitate  their  Master  in  all 
roper  instances  of  condoBcension  and  humility.  The  origin, 
Eoonaeqaently,  of  this  custom  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
T'Uid,  nnlike  many  other  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
[  Church  before  the  reformation,  remains  in  existence  in  a 
jEaodified  form  up  to  the  present  day.     The  original  ntunber 
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I  of  tbo  poor,  feed  and  clotho  them ;  and,  n'ith  hiiinility,  wash 
your  feet  among  yourselvce  as  Christ  himself  did,  and  com- 
manded us  so  to  do."  On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doaht  that  the  niune  maitnily  is  derived  from  the 
mandate  oheycd  on  this  day. 

The  hread  given  to  the  poop  on  Maundy  Thureday  was 
named  mandate  bread,  mandati  panet,  in  the  nionasterinR ; 
as  the  coin  given  was  called  mandate  money.^Jtfed.  ^vi 
Kalend.  i.  183-185. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  on  record  of  a  monarch 
observing  this  custom,  and  which  is  the  more  curious  as  it 
Bhows  that  the  prnctice  of  regalating  the  amount  of  the  dole 
given  on  Manndy  Thursday  by  the  age  of  the  king  was  tlien 
in  existence,  is  preserved  in  the  "  Eoltilus  Misce,  or  role  of  the 
wardrobe  expenaes  of  the  14th  year  of  King  John,"  in  which 
there  appears  an  item  of  "  fourteen  shillings  and  one  penny. 
for  alms  to  thirteen  poor  persons,  every  one  of  whom  received 
thirteen  pence  at  Eochester,  on  Thursday,  in  Ocena  Domini " 
(Holy  I'hnrsday),  John  having  then  reigned  thirteen  com- 
plete years. 

In  the  wardrobe  exponsea  of  Eilwurd  I.  we  find  money 

S'ven  on  Easter  eve  to  thirteen  poor  people  whose  feet  the 
aeen  had  washed ;  which  latter  custom  is  said  to  have  bcou 
performed  by  the  sovereign  so  lato  as  the  reign  of  James  II. 
—Thorns,  Booh  of  the  Court,  1844,  p.  311. 

Henry  VII.  gave,  when  thirty-eight  years  old,  thirtynsight 
coins  and  thirty-eight  small  purses  to  as  many  poor  people : 

"March  25.  To  thirty-eight  poor  men  in  almes,  £6  Oa.  id. 
For  thirty-eight  small  purses,  I0.  8d 

There  are  several  entries  for  the  Maundy  in  the  "  Privy 
Furse  expenses  "  of  this  sovereign,  as  in  1496  ; 

"  April  10,  For  bote  hire  for  the  Maundy  and  the  kinges 
robe,  payed  by  John  Floe,  4s," 

The  order  of  the  Maunily,  as  practised  by  Qqgph 
Elizabeth  in  1579  is  here  giv6n--(from  No.  6183,  Add. 
MBS.  in  the  British  Museum) : 

Order  of  the  Maunday  made  at  Oreenwich, 
19th  March  1679,  14  Elizaheih." 
First. — The  haU  was  prepared  with  a  long  table  on  each 
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Hide,  and  formes  sot  by  tbom  ;  on  the  edges  of  which  tables,  ' 
and  under  those  formes  were  lay'd  carpets  and  CTishions  for 
her  Mnjestie  to  kneel  when  she  should  wash  them.  There 
was  also  another  table  set  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
Boraowhat  above  the  foot  pa«e,  for  the  chappelan  to  stand  at. 
A  little  beneath  the  nudist  whereof,  and  beneath  the  said 
foot-pace,  a  stoole  and  cushion  of  estate  was  pitched  for  her 
Mfijostie  to  kneel  at  during  the  service  time.  This  done  the 
holy  water,  basons,  alms,  and  other  things  being  brought  into 
the  hall,  and  the  chappelan  and  poor  folks  having  taken  the 
said  places,  the  laundresae,  armed  with  b  faire  towell,  and 
taking  a  silvcr-baaon  filled  with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers, 
Maehed  their  feet  all  after  one  another  and  wiped  the  E 
with  his  towell,  and  soe  making  a  crosse  a  little  above  ths 
toes  kissed  them.  After  hym,  within  a  little  while,  followodi 
the  suh-almoner,  doing  likewise,  and  after  him  the  almoDer< 
himself  also.  Then,  lastly,  her  Mojestie  came  into  the  hall, 
and  after  some  singing  and  prayers  made,  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ's  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet  read,  39  lailyes  and 
gentlewomen  (for  soe  many  were  the  poor  folks,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  yeares  complete  of  her  Majesties  age), 
addressed  themselves  with  aprons  and  towels  to  waite  upon. 
her  Majestie ;  and  she,  kneeling  down  npoa  the  cushions  and^ 
carpets  under  the  feete  of  the  poore  women,  first  washed  one 
foote  of  everyone  of  them  in  soe  many  several  basons  of  w 
water  and  sweete  flowers,  brought  to  her  severally  by  the 
said  ladies  and  gentlewomen ;  then  wiped,  crossed,  and; 
kissod  them,  as  the  almoner  and  others  had  done  before^ 
When  her  Majestie  had  thus  gone  through  the  whole  numba 
of  39  (of  which  20  sat  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall,  mat 
19  on  tne  other),  she  resorted  to  the  first  again,  and  gave  U 
each  line  certain  yardes  of  hroad  cluthe  to  mako  a  gowno,  b< 
passing  to  them  alL  Thirdly ;  she  began  at  the  first,  anc 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  pair  of  gloves.  Fuui'thly  ;  to  each  a 
them  a  wooden  plntter,  wherein  was  half  a  side  of  salmon,  at 
much  ling,  sii  red  herrings  and  lofea  of  cheat  bread.  Fifthly^ 
s)ie  began  with  the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  ft 
white  wooden  dish  with  claret  wine.  Sixthly  ;  she  let^vei 
of  each  waiting-lady  and  gentlewoman  their  towel  and  apron,^ 
ami  gave  to  each  poor  woman  one  of  the  same,  and  after' 
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this  the  lodics  [Hid  gentlewomen  waited  no  longer,  nor  sorvpd 
fts  tbey  Lad  done  thronghout  the  couraos  before.  But  tlion 
the  troosuror  of  the  chamber,  Mr.  Hoimago,  came  to  livr 
Majestie  with  thirty-nine  Braall  wliite  purses,  wherein  were 
aleo  thirty-nine  pence  (as  they  eayo)  after  the  number  of 
jeareB  to  her  Majestie's  saide  age.  and  of  him  she  received 
Bad  disti'ibuted  them  §everally.  Which  dono  ahe  roueived  of 
lum  Boe  many  leather  pnraea  alaoe,  each  containing  2Qah.  for 
the  redemption  of  herMnjeBtie'e  gown,  whioh  (as  men  saye)  by 
■noient  order  ahe  sought  to  give  some  of  them  at  her  ploasuro 
but  abe  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  anite,  whioh  acciiHtoniablio 
TniB  made  for  that  preferment,  had  changeil  that  reward  inti 
money,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them  all,  namely,  20a/(. 
ft  piece,  and  she  also  delivered  particularly  to  the  whole 
company.  And  so  taking  her  ease  upon  the  cuBhion  of  estate 
and  hearing  tho  quire  a  little  while,  her  Majestie  withdrew 
herself  and  the  ctimpauye  departed,  for  it  was  by  that  time 
Ifae  sim  was  setting." 

Charles  II.  obeerved  this  custom,  aa  we  find  in  a  letter 
jroacrvod  in.  the  Matedon  Lelteri,  p.  175  : 
^     ■'  On  Thursday  last  his  Majesty  washed  poor  men's  feet 
the  Banquetting  House,  an  act   of  humility   used   hy  his 
decesBura  on  Maundy  Thursday  to  as  many  poor  men  na 
hiid  lived  years.     To  each  poor  man  he  gave  two  yards 
oloth  for  a  coat,  three  ells  of  linen  for  a  shirt,  shoef, 
ings,  two  purses,  the  one  with  thirty-three  pence,  the 
with  twenty  ponce,  one  jole  of  ling,  one  jole  of  salmon, 
otity  of  red  and  white  herrings,  one  barrel  with  boer, 
another  with  wJne,  with  which  they  drnnlc  his  Majesty's 
The  qneen  did  pay  the  same  observance  to  several 
about  one  of  the  clock  at  St.  James." 
c  these  illuBtrations  of  the  oeremonies  formerly  oh- 
in   the    distribution   of  the    royal  alms  on  Maundy 
inrsday,  it   becomes  interesting  to  witness  those   which 

at  the  present  time. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  newspaper  (April 
6tli,1871): 

"  Those  ancient  and  royal  charities  designated  the  Queen's 
Maundy  were  diftributed  yesterday  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
■during  Divine  service  with    the  customai'y  formalities,    to 
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with  the  Eshortition,  Confeaslou,  Abaulution,  &c.  Then 
iuUowed  the 

ilsr  PSALM  (The  Gbasd  CHiirr). 

FIRST  LESSoy,  St.  MATTHEW,  Cu:<p.  xiv.  H-31. 

First  Aiitliem  (Pailni  xixi».)— "  0  S^'"  "^^  ^"0  how  gracioUB  tlia 

I5a.  diHtribiited  U>  each  wuiuaii.    To  each  man,   Bhnen   and 
BtnckiDga. 

Seoond  Aitihem. — "  0  Saviour  of  the  wurld." Goh 

Woollen  »ud  linen  clothes  diitiibiiled  to  each  man. 
Third  Anthem. — "  I  wailed  for  the  Lord."  .     .       MendelsBohn 

Moaey  pureea  distributed  to  each  man  and  woman. 
rSECXlND  LESSON,  St.  MATTHEW,  Chap.  sxt.  v.  31,  lo  the  end. 
Fourth  Aiilbera    (Pealm    ixi.) — "  The  king    shall  tojoioo   in  l\iy 
-  ciigth." ....    Giceiiii. 

Then  were  road  two  prayers  compnseil  for  the  ocansion, 
ni'ter  which  folloived  the  prayer  for  the  Queen,  and  so  on  to 
the  end." 

The  minor  botmty  and  royal  gate  arras,  &o.,  were,  in 
Accordance  with  ancient  iisnge,  distributed  at  the  Almonry 
I  I,  in  Scotland  Yard,  on  Triday  and  Saturday  in  the  past 
week,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  during  the  current  week, 
to  aged,  disabled,  and  meritorious  persons  who  had  been 
previously  recommended  by  the  clergy  of  the  varioua 
parishes  in  and  round  London. 

There  were  over  four  thousand  persons  relieved. 

The  selections  were  made  by  the  Lord  High  Almoner, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jclf,  D.D.  The  payments  were 
conducted  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Hanby,  secretary  and  yeoman  of 
Her  Majesty's  Almonry  in  ordinary,  who  has  officiated  on 
these  occasions  since  Eiister,  1812,  inclusive.— See  also  the 
True  Briton,  1801. 

In  Kares'  GUmarij  (1859,  voL  i.  \\  151j  occurs  the 
following  article ; 

"  Chare  Thursday ■~^\iO  Thursday  in  Passion  week,  cor- 
rupted, according  to  the  following  ancient  explanation,  from 
~  T  TkitTi^ay,  being  the  day  for  shearing,  or  shaving,  prepa- 
ratory to  Easter.     Called  also  Maundy  Thursday  ; 

"  '  Upon  Chare  Thursday  Christ  brake  bread  unto  his  dis- 
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i^ipluB,  anil  biiite  tlicni  6al  it,  saying  it  was  hie  flesh  and 
bliHid.' — Shepherd's  Kalendar. 

"  *  If  a  man  asks  why  Shere  Thursday  ie  colled  so,  ye  may 
Bay  thnt  in  holy  Ghircheit  is  called  Oeiui  Domini,  oarLordes 
Kuper  day.  It  is  also  in  Englyshe  ciJled  Sher  Thursday,  for 
in  old  fadera  dayee  the  people  wolde  that  day  shere  theyr 
liedes,  and  clippe  thuyr  hordes,  and  poll  theyr  hedos,  and  so 
make  them  honest  agenst  Ester  day.  For  on  Good  Fryday 
they  doD  theyr  bodyes  none  ease,  but  suffice  penaunce  in 
niyndu  of  him  that  that  day  sufTred  his  passyon  for  all 
mankynde.  On  Estor  oven  it  is  time  to  here  theyr  B»jrvice, 
and  aftBT  seryice  to  make  holy  daye. 

"  '  Then,  as  J  ohan  Bellet  aayth,  on  Slier  Tkvredoy  a  man 
sholdo  so  poll  his  here,  and  clypo  his  berde,  and  a  preeat 
sholde  shave  liis  crowne,  bo  that  there  sholdo  nothynge  be 
between  God  and  hym.'  "—Festival,  quoted  by  Dr.  Words- 
wor.h,  in  Ecclet.  Bioy.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

In  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (revised  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis), 
Tiondon,  1841,  in  the  chapter  headed  "  Shere  Thursday,  also 
Maiinily  Thursday,"  the  same  derivation  is  given ;  and  in 
one  of  the  notes,  a  passtige  is  qnoted  from  the  Gent.  Mag. 
(July  1779,  p.  349),  in  which  the  writer  says  : 

"  Maundy  Thursday,  called  by  Collier  Shier  Tlmreday, 
Cotgravo  calls  by  a  word  of  the  same  sound  and  import, 
Slieere  Tlmreday.  Perhaps — for  I  can  only  go  upon  conjec- 
ture— as  shear  means  pumg,  mujidus,  it  may  allude  to  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  (John  siii.  5..  et  eeq.),  and  be 
tantamount  to  clean.  See  10th  verse,  and  Lye's  Saxon  Die- 
tionary  v.  Seip.  If  this  does  not  please,  the  Saxon  tcipan 
signifies  (fic^uJcre,  and  the  namemay  come  from  the  distribution 
of  alma  upon  that  day,  for  whidi  see  Arehatol.  Soe.  Antiq., 
vol.  i.  p.  7,  »eq. ;  Spelman,  Gloss,  v.  Mandatnm ;  and  Dn 
Frcane,  vol.  iv.  p.  400.  Pleaae  to  observe,  too,  that  on  that 
day  they  also  icashed  ilie  altars,  so  that  the  term  in  question 
may  allude  to  that  business.— See  Collier's  Eeclee.  Hislory, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157." 

Chare  Thursday,  however,  Bays  Dr.  Hahu  {N.  &  Q.  '3rd  S. 
vol.  viii.  p.  389),  is  the  correct  eipreBBion,  and  has  nothing 
vhatever  to  do  witli  shearing  or  sheer,  or  setpan,  Shere 
Only  a  oormption  of  chare  =  char,  ears,  or  earr. 
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In  GennftTiy  Pasalon  Week  is  ctilled  Charirnflie,  KaA  Goini 
Friday  Charfreitaj  But  in  former  timee  Char  waa  prefixci 
to  every  Aaj  of  Paasion  Week,  nnd  we  lind  Chiirmimlaij 
(Ohftre  Monday),  Ckardienslag  (Chare  Tuesday),  Ac.  The 
origin  of  Chare  Thursday  ia  therefore  evident.  Char  ia  an 
old  Qermnn  word  sigiiifiyng  Zwciiw,  BoUcitiido ;  Goth,  kar, 
kara;  Old  Soxon  cara  ;  0.-H,-G,  chara  ;  Anglo-S«ion  cearu, 
earn,  allied  to  Latin  fura,  &g.* 

The  original  signification  chare  having  become  obeolete,  a 
word  of  similar  sound  was  substitntod  in  ita  place,  and  hence 
Sliere  Thursday. 

Middlesex. 

Robert  Ealliday,  by  bis  will,  dated  Gtli  May,  1491,  gave 
estates  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap,  London,  the 
rents  to  he  applied  to  various  purposes,  and,  amongst  others, 
five  shillings  to  the  churchwardens  yearly,  either  to  make  nu 
entertainmant  among  such  persons  of  the  said  parish  of  St. 
Clement,  who  should  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  in  the 
week  preceding  Eostor,  to  induce  such  persons  to  beget  bro* 
tberly  love  nmongst  them ;  or  if  none  should  be  found  in  the 
said  parish,  then  to  make  an  entertainment  with  the  said  five 
shillings,  at  the  tavern,  amongst  the  honest  parishioners  of 
the  sftid  parish  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Supper,  commonly 
called  Shere  Thursday,  that  they  might  pray  more  fervently 
for  the  souls  of  certain  pei-sons  named  in  his  will. — Edwarde, 
Old  Enylish  Cusiom»  and  Charities,  lfi42,  p.  146. 

By  tadentnre,  bearing  date  11th  April,  1691,  John  Hall, 
granted  a,  messuage,  in  the  parish  of  St,  Martin  Ongor,  to 
Francis  Kenton  and  another,  in  trust  to  pay  out  of  the  rents 
thereof,  amongst  other  sums,  ten  shillings  a  year,  to  the 
church wai'dens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  EaHtcheap, 
London,  on  the  Thursday  next  hofore  Easter,  to  provide  two 
turkeys  for  the  parishioners,  to  be  eaten  at  their  annual 
feast,  called  the  reconciling  or  love  feast,  usually  mode  on 
that  day.  The  house  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Weavers' 
Company,  who  make  the  payment  for  the  turkeys  annually. 
— liiU  p.  60. 

•  Sec  Care  Sunday,  p.  121. 
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of  Proflamationg  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  AutiijuaiiL's 
of  London  (p.  138),  we  ruad ; 

"On  Good  Ffitlay  it  slinll  be  declared  hnwe  creepyng 
of  the  Crosse  signifjeth  an  buinblyuge  of  oni'selfe  to  Chrisie 
before  the  CrOBBe,  and  the  kjasynge  of  it  a  mentone  of  our 
redemption  made  npon  the  Croase." 

Anciently  it  was  a  onetom  with  the  kings  of  England  ou 
Good  Friday  to  hallow,  Mith  great  ceremuny,  certain  rings, 
tho  wearing  of  which  was  believed  to  present  the  f«,lliiig 
eickness.  The  cuatom  originated  from  a  ring,  long  preservid 
vith  great  veiieriitiuu  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  brought  to  King  Edward  by  some 
persons  coming  from  Jerasalom,  and  which  be  himself  had 
long  before  given  privately  to  a  poor  person,  who  had  asked 
alma  of  him  for  the  love  he  bare  to  St.  John  the  Evapgolist. 
The  rings  consecrated  by  the  sovereign,  were  called  "  CJramji- 
rings,"  and  there  was  a  special  service  for  their  consecration. 

Andrew  Boordo,  in  his  Breviary  of  Eeallh,  1567,  speaking 
of  tho  oramp,  says,  "  The  Synge'e  Majestie  hath  a  great 
helpe  in  this  matter  in  halowyng  orami>e-ringe8,  and  so 
gcven  without  money  or  petition." 

Good  Friday  has  now  almost  ceased  to  he  considered  a 
fast  by  a  great  nnmbor  of  people.  By  many  indoud  its 
solemn  significance  is  by  no  means  neglected ;  but  while 
these  attend  the  churches  others  make  high  holiday.  On 
t^B  day  excursion  trains  begin  ninning,  foot-races  are  ad- 
vertised, donkeys  and  gipsy  drivers  moke  their  first  appear- 
ance for  the  season  on  heaths  and  commons,  and  Cornish  and 
Devonshire  wrestlers  sti'uggle  for  muscular  triumphs  in  tho 
presence  of  excited  multitudes. — N.  it  Q.  Hth  S.  vol.  L  p.  261. 

In  many  parts  a  small  loaf  of  bread  is  baked  ou  tha 
morning  of  Good  Friday,  and  then  pnt  by  till  tho  same 
annivei'sary  in  the  ensuing  year.  This  bread  is  not  intended 
to  be  oaten,  but  to  bs  used  as  a  medicine,  and  the  mode  of 
adnmusteriug  it  is  by  grating  a  small  portion  of  it  into 
water  and  forming  a  sort  of  panada.  It  is  believed  to  be 
good  for  many  disorders,  but  particularly  for  diarrhcea,  for 
which  it  is  considered  a  sovereign  remedy.  Some  years  ago, 
a  cottager  lamented  that  her  poor  neighbour  must  certainly 
die  of  this  complaint,  because  she  had  already  given  her  two 
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ftfff-ttfi*//.  *tf*h  PAP^m^  «xlnet  f»  iKmOmiNm  rA  the 
h  tif  tMff  ff^tth  Hif4  nm  f^  lit^  \mn  w  fr*ft&  hrr^ia^B  Amnlfm9  of 
^fnU'tU  MfffMo^jyi  IH^fJ,  toh  L  pp,  ZTl-^Z-.  **The  offerings 
**th'ith  ffffffpih  Uf  Hit^fi^ffti  iUtum  f$Med  to  yntseat  to  the  gods 
"/  ^^  ^fMiirtnUff  pfiN'hHmtt  Mi  %)i$f  imimnce  eft  the  Temple, 
th^ihh^Hlljif  ^if^jf  Hpht'lm  1ft  <!4mmieriiU^  bread,  which  was 
flMtnmUiHhft  H4^Nft'f^\hf^h,  One  nxHscian  of  sacred  bread 
*\\\h\\  mhi\  in  iiti  (lifihrNlUf  tlio  nmn  wuh  of  great  antiquity, 
JHi'l  HiUhfi  hhun.  tttmytiUUm  M|M)akM  of  the  jBoun,  and  de- 
Ki'iWihh  111  HH  M  Mtlfiil  tit  mU^  with  A  roprofiontation  of  two 
(iMiiiM  '  "  iliHhiM  (*i«llflii  fiMMilloMH  It  aftor  tho  same  manner, 
MHiHf  nf  H(Ih«  Mrllli  liMi'iiK,'*  li  milNt  ho  obsorved,  however, 
0  <  Ih  ili(h()»«HMi(  iMiiiiM'hK,  timl  thfi  tnrm  ooours  in  Hesychius 
III  HiH  hMlM  nf /^n|i*,  Khit  (ilii^li  for  thf»  Nupport  of  the  etymon 
iHniMl  llitiln  If  MH(M«MmM\y  fu  ndiiit^  tlmt  '^tho  Greeks,  who 
«*"»»«o»mI   Mu<  u^  lliml  ImI^u  (^  Mtifumi  t^xpmnsod  it  iu  tho 
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nominative  jSois,  but  in  the  accusative  moro  truly  ^vv." 
Winckelnian  reli\t*i8  this  remarkable  fact,  that  at  Hercii- 
lanuum  were  found  two  entire  loaves  of  tbe  eame  mze,  a 
palm  and  a  half,  or  fivo  inches  in  diameter ;  tliey  weie 
motked  bj  a  cross,  within  wliich  wcro  four  otber  lines,  ai)d 
BO  the  bread  of  the  Greeks  was  marked  from  the  earliest 
period.— Mt'A  ^vi  Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

The  Romans  divided  their  eacred  cakes  with  linos  inter- 
secting ench  other  in  tho  centre  at  right  angles,  and  called 
the  quai'turs  Quadra. 

"  Et  violara  cqBiIiu  mnllsque  nndacihua  orbem 
Fatolia  crueti,  pntulia  oec  parcere  qUBdria.' 

Virg.  ^'n.  lib.Yii.  114,  It.'). 
"  Neo  te  liba  jnTant,  nee  eectse  qasdia  plaoeDtse." 

Mart.  lib.  iii.  Kplg.  77. 

In  the  North  of  England  a  herb-pudding,  in  which  the 
leaves  of  tiie passion-doek  {Polygonum  Bietorla)  are  a  principal 
ingredient,  is  an  indiBpeneablo  dish  on  tbie  day.  The  cuEti.m 
is  of  ancient  dat«,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant, 
and  the  pnilding  chiefly  composed  of  it,  wore  intended  to 
excite  a  grateful  reminiscence  of  the  Pnssion,  with  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  of  the  ineRtininble  blessings  of  the  Eedcmp- 
tion.— ^Brond,  Pop.  Anliq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

BEDFOBDSHinS. 

A  yearly  contribution  is  made  of  one  quarter  of  wheat,  one 
qnarter  of  barley,  and  one  quarter  of  beans,  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  great  tithes  of  the  parisb  of  EatiJn  Bray,  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  of  the  pariah  on  Good  Friday.  The 
groat  tithes  of  Eaton  Bray  aro  vested  in  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  wht  ee  lessee  the 
qiutntity  of  gi'oin  above  specified  is  regularly  supplied ;  the 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  on  Good  Friday  by  the  chuich- 
wardeus  and  overseers,  among  poor  persons  selected  by 
them,  in  proportion  to  thoir  severnl  wants  and  necoasities,— - 
Old  English  Customs  and  Charities,  p.  33. 
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about  five  in  diameter— tnve  a  mingled  bittor  nad  suTct  taste. 
In  return  for  tliese  cakis,  which  are  alivaya  diBtributcd  after 
Diyine  aurvice  on  Good  Friday,  the  clerk  receives  a  gratuity 
accordiag  to  the  circumstnnocs  or  generosity  of  the  houae- 
Lolder. — Book  of  Days,  vol  i.  p.  426. 


In  the  centre  of  Waltliani  Church,  and  snaponded  from  the 
ceiling,  there  formerly  was  a  large  and  handsomo  brass 
chandelier,  which  had  thirty-six  candles,  and  used  to  be  lighted 
up  only  on  tho  evening  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  church  was 
thronged  with  persons  from  the  surrounding  parishes  for 
miles,  who  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the  singing  of  the  pariah 
choir,  at  that  time  deservedly  iu  repute.  The  chandelier  was 
removed  in  effecting  tlio  roatoration  of  the  church. — Majnard, 
mtlory  of  Walthan  Abbey,  1865,  p.  iO. 

Lanoashiiib. 

The  practice  of  eating  fig-sue  is  prevalent  in  North  Lan- 
cashire on  Good  Friday.  It  is  a  mistnre  consisting  of  ale, 
sliced  figs,  bread,  and  nutmog  for  seasoning,  boiled  together, 
and  eaten  hot  like  soup. — N.  d  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  p.  221. 

If  an  unlucky  fellow  is  caught  with  hia  lady-love  on. 
this  day  in,  Lancashire,  he  is  follow&l  home  by  a  band  of 
mnsioians  playing  on  jtokera,  tongs,  pan-lids,  etc.,  unless 
he  can  get  rid  of  his  tormentors  by  giving  them  money  to 
drink  with.— iV.  (6  Q.  Ut  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

In  some  places  in  this  county,  Good  Friday  is  termed 
"  Oracklin  TViday,"  as  on  that  day  it  ia  enstumary  for  chil- 
.dren  to  go  with  a  small  busket  to  different  houses,  to  beg 
Rmall  vrheaton  cakes,  which  are  something  like  the  Jews' 
Passover  bread,  but  made  shorter  or  richer,  by  having 
butter  or  lard  mixed  with  the  flour.  "  Take  with  thoo  loaves 
and  cracknels"  fl  Kings,  xiv.  3\—HarIand  and  Wilkinson, 
LancmUre  Folk-Lore,  1SG7,  p.  227. 
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In  Glentli am  Church  there  is  a  tomb  with  a  figure  known 
as  Molly  Grime.  Formerly  this  figure  was  regularly  washed 
every  Good  Friday  by  seven  old  maids  of  Glentham,  with 
water  brought  from  Newell  Well,  each  receiving  a  ehilling 
for  her  trouble,  in  con8er[uence  of  an  old  bequest  connected 
vrith  some  property  in  that  district.  About  1832  the  custom 
was  discontinued. —  Old  Ejtfflish  CvBfmm  and  Charities,  1842, 
p.  100. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Good  Friday  ia  in  some  instances  BuperBtitionsly  regarded 
in  the  lele  of  Man.  No  iron  of  any  kind  must  be  put  into 
tlie  fire  on  that  day,  and  even  the  tongs  are  laid  aside,  lest 
any  person  should  unfortunately  forget  this  cnstom  and 
etir  the  firo  with  them  ;  by  way  of  a  substitute  a  -stick  of  the 
rowan  tree  is  used,  To  avoid  also  the  necessity  of  hanging 
the  griddle  over  the  fire,  lest  the  iron  of  it  should  come  in 
contact  with  a  spark  of  flame,  a  large  hammock  or  soddog  is 
made,  with  three  comers,  and  baked  on  the  hearth. — Tiuin, 
Rktory  of  Ihe  Isle  of  Man,  18i5,  vol.  2,  p.  117. 

MiDDLBSXZ. 

It  was  for  a  considerable  period  customary  on  Good 
Friday  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in  the  afternoon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,"  London,  the  subject  generally  being  Christ's 
Passion.     The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  usually  attended. 

*  Ileapeoting  the  agu  of  St.  Paul's  Ctobh,  Stow  denlareB  himaelf 
igaoianL  Diigdulo,  however,  recsocdB.  nn  the  authority  of  lagulphus, 
that  ita  prototype,  a  cross  o!  sinne,  was  ate. 'led  on  the  same  spot, 
AD.  870,  to  indujo  the  pHssers-bj  to  offet  pniyera  for  certain  monks 
slain  bj  the  Danes.  At.  Paul's  Gross  consisted  of  some  steps,  on 
which  was  formed  a  wooden  pulpit,  covered  with  lead,  whence  sermons 
were  preached  to  the  people  every  Sunday  morning.  It  was  not, 
however,  specip.Uy  reserved  for  this  purpose ;  since  from  this  place,  at 
times,  the  anathema  of  the  I'ope  was  thundered  forth,  or  the 
ordinunces  of  the  reigning  king  were  published,  hereniea  nere 
recaated,  and  sins  atoned  for  by  peoance. 

>o  early  ns  123<>,  we  jind  John  Maucell  calling;  a  meeting  at  Finely') 
Crosse,  and  Bhowing  the  people  th  't  it  was  the  king's  deaire  that 
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At  the  clmreli  of  All  HnUowB,  Lombard  Street,  n  sermon  is 
preached  every  Guod  Pritliiy  in  accordanco  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  will  of  Peter  Synionds,  dated  1587.  Gifts,  also, 
are  dietribnted,  consisting  of  a,  new  penny  and  a  packet  of 
raisins,  to  a  certain  number  of  the  yonnger  echolnrs  of 
'    Christ's  Hospital.— OiVi/  Pretg,  April  12th  1873.t 

Jnst  outside   the   church  of  St.  Bartholomew- the -Great, 
[  Smithfield,  the  rector    places    twenty-one   siipences  on   a 
I  gravoEtone,  which  the  same  number  of  poor  widows  pick  up, 
I  The  custom  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  church,  and  originated  in 
I  the  will  of  a  lady,  ivLo  left  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the 
rmon,  and  to  yield  these  siipcnces  to  be  distributed  ever 
r  grave.     Ab  however,  her  will  is  lost,  and  her  tomb  gone, 
the  traditionary  spot  of  her  interment  is  chosen  fur  the  dis- 
tribution, a  strange  port  of  the  tradition  being  that  any  one 
being  too  stiff  in  the  joints  to  pick  np  the  money  is  not  to 
I  receive  it. — Ibid. 

On  Good  Friday  the  Portuguese  and  South  American  vessels 
in  the  London  Docks  observe  their  annual  custom  of  flogging 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  following  extract  is  taken  frtun  the 
Timeg  (April  5th,  1874)  i— "  At  daybreak  a  block  of  wood, 
rouglily  cai'ved  to  imitnto  the  Betrayer,  and  clothed  in 
I  ordinary  sailor's  suit,  with  a  rod  worsted  cap  on  its 
head,  was  hoisted  by  a  rope  round  its  neck  into  the  fore- 
ligging  J  the  crews  of  the  various  vessels  then  went  to  chapel, 

tliey  shonld  be  "  mlyd  with  juetyce,  nnd  that  the  lihertjBB  of  the  cytie 

I    ehulJa  be  Ditiynteyncd  in  every  jmynt."      In  1299   tlia  Dean  of  St. 

Paul's  proclftinied  from  the  Ciobb  ihnt  all  peraons  who  seatohed  for 

treaBure  in  Ihe  church  of  St.  Marlin-le-lirond,  or  coneeDted  to  the 

searching,  were  acouised;  and  it  was  here  tliat  Jsne  Shore,  with  a 

I    tttjier  in  one  hand,  and  ttrrayed  in  her  •kyilcll  onelje.'  was  eiposed 

'    to  0}>en  penan™.    After  liJBS,  Betmons  were  no  lODger  prearhed  at 

\    the  CrosB,  bat  within  the  cathedral;  and  in   ISiS  it  waa  altogether 

taken  down.— Godwin    and    Britton,    Clmrdm    of    Jjctadaa,   183B; 

I    Pennant,  Aeamnt  of  Loadim,  1793 ;  Bmyley,  Ltnidiiu'atia,  1H29. 

I        t  Under  the  same  will  the  rliildren  of  Langboiitn  Ward  Schools 

who  hel|]  in  the  choir,  and  the  cbilJrea  uf  iho  Suuday  School,  receive 

>B<.-h  a  bun,  and  larioua  snms  of  new  mooey,  ranging  from  Id.  to  le., 

Dtaides  the  poor  of  the  parish,  on  whom  it  bestowed  la.   each  and 

1  loaf.    The  mnnej  naed  to  be  given   away  over  the  tomb  of  Ihe 

lonor,  antil  t)ie  railway  in  Livoriioal  Street  effaced  the  spot.-  City 

i'TBK,  April  12,  1873. 


1.'6  noon  FRicAT,  LMaticii  20. 

ntid  on  tli[!ir  retuni,  nbout  11  a.m.,  tlie  figure  was  loweivxl 
from  tlie  rigging,  niiii  cnat  into  the  tloi-k,  and  ducked  three 
timea.  It  was  then  hoisted  on  board,  and  aftur  being  kicked 
round  the  deck  was  laKhed  to  the  cnpetoii,  Tha  crew,  who 
had  worked  themselves  into  a  state  of  frantic  oicitemeat, 
then  with  knotted  ropes  lashed  the  effigy  till  every  vestige  of 
clothing  had  been  cnt  to  tatters.  During  this  proceas  the 
ship's  bell  kept  up  an  incessant  clang,  and  the  captains  of 
the  ships  served  out  grog  to  the  men.  Those  not  engaged 
in  the  flogging  kept  np  a  sort  of  rade  chant  intermixed  with 
denunciations  of  the  Betrayer,  llie  ceremony  ended  with 
the  burning  of  the  efSgy  amid  the  jeera  of  the  crowd.'' 

There  is  an  indorsement  on  one  of  the  indentures  of  gift  to 
the  parish  of  Hampetead  stating  that  £40  had  buea  given  by 
a  maid,  deceased,  to  the  intent  that  the  ohnr  eh  wardens  for 
the  time  being  should  provide  and  give  to  every  one — rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small,  young  and  old  porsons —inhabiting 
the  parish,  upon  every  Good  Friday  yearly  for  over,  one  half- 
penny loaf  of  wheaton  bread. — Old  English  Otigtoms  and 
CJianliee,  p.  16. 

OXFORDSniBE. 

Formerly,  at  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  the  scholars  Lad 
almonds,  raisins,  and  figs  for  dinner  on  Good  Friday,  as 
appears  by  a  receipt  of  thirty  shillings,  paid  by  the  butler  of 
the  CollRge,for"  eleven  pounds  of  almonds,  thirty-five  pounds 
of  raisins,  and  thirteen  pounds  of  figs,  serv'd  into  Brazen- 
nose  College,  March  28th,  1GG2."— Pointers  Oxoniensig 
Academia,  17i9,  p.  71. 

SUBRET. 

A  custom,  the  origin  of  which  ie  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
time,  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gnildford  of  making  a 
pilgrimitge  to  St.  Martha's  (or  Martyr's)  Hill  on  Good  Friday. 
Thither  from  all  the  countiy  side  youths  and  maidens,  old 
folks  and  children,  betake  themselves,  and  gathered  together 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Surrey,  in  fell  sight  of 
an  old  Norman  Church  which  crowns  the  green  summit  of  tha 


I 
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h'll,  beguile  the  time  with  mnsio  anil  Jaiioing.  WbRtevet 
Ihe  origin  of  this  pilgrimage  to  St.  Martha's,  it  is  apparently 
crie  that  comnieiuls  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  present  geueration,  . 
uid  is  not  liiely  to  die  out  with  the  lapse  of  years,  but  to 
increase  in  popular  estimation  aa  long  as  the  greeu  hill  lasts 
to  attract  the  worshippers  of  natural  beauty,  or  to  furnish 
the  more  v(jtitricB  of  pleasure  with  the  excuse  and  tho  oppor- 
tunity for  a  pleasant  holiday.— rimes,  April  18th,  1870. 

Bnesxx. 

At  Brighton,  on  this  day,  the  children  in  tho  back  streets 
bring  up  ropes  friim  the  beach.  One  stands  on  the  pave- 
ment on  one  aide,  and  one  on  the  other,  while  one  skips  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Somotimes  a  pair  (a  boy  and  a 
girl)  skip  together,  and  sometimes  a  great  fat  bathing-wuman 
will  take  her  place,  and  skip  aa  merrily  as  the  grandsire 
danced  in  Goldsmith's  IVavelhr.  They  call  the  day  "Long 
Bope  Day."  This  was  done  as  lately  as  1863. — N.  if  Q. 
3rd  S.  Tol.  iiL  p.  4Ai. 

WOROESTE  BSTIIBB. 

The  parish  church  at  Leigh  is  decked  on  this  day  with 
•'funereal  yew."  The  some  custom  esists  also  at  Bel- 
'Invughton  in  the  same  connty.— Jf.  tt  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  2fi7. 

TOBKBHIBK. 

In  East  Yorkshire  it  was  customary  to  keep  a  hot-cross- 
bun  from  one  Good  Friday  to  the  ncit,  as  it  was  reputed  not 
io  turn  mouldy,  and  to  protect  the  house  from  fire.  Presents 
of  eggs  anil  buns  are  made  on  this  day. — N,  <fi  Q.  ith  S. 
Tol.  T.  p.  BUS. 

WALES. 

At  Tenby,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  old 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  barofootod  to  (he  church 
— a  custom  continued  from  times  prior  to  the  Refotuia.t\.vi"a, 


1.j8  good  ffobat.  "MiRCH  20, 

Ilulurning  Lcnio  fi'nm  clitireh  they  regalckl  thcmseWes  with 
bot-cro8s-bniiB,  and  having  tied  a  oertaia  nnuibcr  in  a  bag,  J 
tlioy  hung  tht'ju  iip  in  the  kitoben,  where  thev  remained  till  1 
thit  at'st  Good  Fridiiy  for  mwHuinal  purp  sea,  the  belief  | 
buiiig  thttt  p«rsuu8  Ubcuriog  under  uij  disease  had  ovly  to  J 
t'dt  of  a  bun  to  bo  onrod. 

About  tliia  time  mwiy  young  persons  would  meet  together 
to  "  muke  Christ's  bud.'       Tliis  was  done  by  gathering  a  I 

Siiautity  of  long  K)e:UleaTe6  from  the  river,  and  weftving  ' 
lem  into  the  sliitjte  uf  a  nian ;  they  then  laid  the  figure  on  ii 
wowlen  oroM  lu  a  retirtd  part  of  a  field  or  garden,  where 
thoy  left  it.  This  custom  is  porbape  derived  from  an  oM 
jKipiilar  popish  custom  of  burying  an  image  of  Chnst  on 
Good  Friday,  which  le  describeii  in  B&mahe  Gouge's  trans- 
lation of  Nao-Oeorgua : 

"  Another  image  do  tliey  get,  like  one  bat  nenly  deode, 
With  leg^:s  stretobt   out  al   Icnglh.  and  Iiaods  upon  hia  body 

sprrade : 
And  aim  with  |>oinp  mtd  sacred  soxig  tbvj  beare  uciu  his  grave.*' 

—Mason,  Tales  and  Traditk.,a  ■/  Ttiiby,  1858,  p.  19, 


IRELAND. 

In  the  midland  distriots  of  Ireland,  viz.,  the  province  of 
Conuanght,  on  Good  Friday,  it  is  a  common  practice  with 
the  lower  orders  of  Irish  Catholics  to  prevent  their  children 
having  any  sustenance,  even  to  those  at  the  breast,  from 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  previous  night  to  the  same  hoar  on 
Friday,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  only  take  a  small 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  a  draught  of  wator  during  the  day- 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  along  the  roads  between  the 
different  market  towns,  numbers  of  women  with  their  hair 
dishevelled,  barefootetl,  and  in  tlieir  worst  garments;  all 
this  is  in  imitation  of  Christ's  Faesiou. — £ii6ry  Dau  £o"k, 
vol.  ii.  p.  411. 


EASTER    EVE, 


[  Maboh  a  I,] 


EASTER  BTE. 


nster  Eve    it  was  customary  in  onr  own  country  to 

3iglit  in  the  chni-chee  what  waa  cftllod  tho  Paschnl  Ta.[>er. 

In  CJoatea's  Eintory  of  Blading  (1802,  p.  131)  ia  tho  follon- 

ing  eitract  from  the  Churchwarden's  accounts ;  "  Paid  for 

I'miikynge  of  the  Paschall  and  the  Fnnte  Taper,  G«.  8d."     A 

I  note  on  this  obsorves,  "  The  Pascal  taper  was  usually  very 

I  large.     In  1557  the  Pascal  taper  for  the  Abbey  Church  of 

I  ■WestmijiBtcr  wae  300  pounds  weight." — Brand,  Pop.  Aniii]., 

[  1849,  voL  i.  p.  158. 

On  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Whitsunday  Font-halhitinij 
tma  one  of  the  very  many  coremonies  in  early  times.  Tlio 
I  writer  of  ft  M3.  TOlume  of  Homilies  in  the  Harle'an  Library, 
L  No,  2S71,  says,  "in  the  begynning  of  holy  chiroh,  all  the 
I  children  weren  kept  to  be  chryetened  on  thys  even,  at  the  font- 
t  Jiallowyng ;  but  now,  for  encheeone  that  in  so  long  abydynge 
[  tliey  might  dye  witbdut  chryetendome,  therefore  holi  chireli 
I  ordoynetb  to  chrysten  in  all  tymee  of  the  yeare,  save  eyght 
I  dayes  before  these  evenys  the  chylde  sballe  abyde  till  the 
I  font-hallowing,  if  it  may  safely  foi  perill  of  death,  and  ells 

CnMGBBLANIl,  ETO. 

In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
'\  of  England,  boys  bog,  on  Easter  Ese,  eggs  to  play 
,  and  beggars  ask  for  them  to  eat.  These  eggs  nre 
Jiardened  by  boiling,  and  tinged  with  the  juice  of  herbs, 
.-flowers,  &e.  The  eggs  being  thus  prepared,  the  boys 
I  go  out  and  play  with  tliem  in  tho  fields;  rolling  thom  up  and 
land  down  like  bowls  upon  the  ground,  or  throwing  tliem  up 
■like  balls  into  the  air.  —  Brand,  Pop.  Anliq.  1849,  vol,  i. 
Ip.  172. 

DOBSETSHIHB. 

During  the  last  century  it  was  customary  in  this  county, 
I  on  Easier  Eve,  for  the  boys  to  form  a  procession  bearing 


rough  torches,  and  a  small  black  Bag,  chanting  tLo  fullowing 

"WefsBtedic  the  liL;ht. 
For  this  is  the  night." 

This  custom  was  no  doubt  a  rclio  of  the  Popish  ceremnny 
formerly    in   vogno    at  this    seaauii. — Brand,  Pop.  Anliq., 


1849,  vol.  i 


..  ICO. 
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Brayleyinhis  Londiniana  (1829,  vol.  il.  p,  207)  mentioDB 
n  custom  of  the  sheriffs,  attemled  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  going 
through  the  streets  on  Easter  Eve,  to  collect  charity  for  tlio 
priBonetB  in  the  city  prisons. 

YoHEBBIBE. 

lu  East  Yorkshire  yonng  folks  go  to  the  nearest  market- 
town  to  buy  some  sinaU  article  of  dress  or  personal  ornament, 
to  wear  for  tho  first  time  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  otherwise 
they  believe  tliat  birils — notably  rooks  or  "crakes" — will 
spoil  their  clothes. — N.  &  Q,  Atli  S.  vol.  v.  p.  595. 

In  allusion  to  the  ouatom  of  wearing  new  clothes  on 
Easter  Duj  Poor  Robin  says  : 

"  At  EiaUr  let  your  clothes  be  now, 
Or  oIbo  be  auro  you  will  it  rue." 

lEELAND. 

The  day  before  Easter  Day  is  in  some  parts  called  "  Holy 
Saturday."  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  in  the  middle  parts 
i>f  Irelaitd,  great  preparatiuus  are  made  for  the  finishing  of 
Lent.  Many  a  fat  hen  and  dainty  piece  of  bacon  is  ])ut  into 
the  pot,  by  the  Gutter's  wife,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and 
woe  be  to  the  person  who  should  taste  it  before  the  cock 
crows.  At  twelve  is  heard  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the 
joyous  laugh,  raised  with  an  Irish  phrase  which  signifies  "out 
with  the  Lent."  All  is  merriment  for  a  few  hours,  when 
they  retire,  and  rise  aboat  four  o'clock  to  see  the  sua  dance 
in  honour  of  the  Eesurrection.  This  ignorant  custom  is  not 
confined  to  the  humble  labourer  and  his  fiimity,  but  is  scru- 
pulously  observed  by  many  highly  rospectable  and  wealihy 
families.— Brand,  Pojj.  Autiq.  1849,  Vol.  i.  p.  161, 
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Eaeter,  the  anniversary  of  our  Lonl's  Be  sur  recti  tin  from  tlie 
lead,  ia  one  of  the  three  groat  foativiila  of  the  Christian 
year — tho  other  two  being  ChriKtmns  and  Whitsuntide 
!Fiom  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity  down  to  the  presont 
day,  it  has  always  been  celebrated  by  believers  with  the 
greatest  joy,  and  accounted  the  queen  of  fi'stivals.  In 
primitive  times  it  was  Bsual  for  Chriatiima  to  salute  each 
other  on  the  morniug  of  this  day  by  exclaiming,  '  Christ  ia 
risen;'  to  which  the  poinon  saluted  replied,  'Christ  is  risen 
indeed,'  or  else,  '  And  hath  appeared  onto  Simon  '—a  custom 
Btill  retained  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  term  Easter  is  derived,  as  some  suppose,  from  Eoaire,* 
the  name  of  a  Saxon  deity,  whose  feast  was  celebi-atcd  every 
year  in  the  spring,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Chi'istian 
festival — the  name  being  retained  when  tho  character  of  the 
least  was  changed,  or,  as  others  suppose,  from  Outer,  wliich 
Bignifies  rising.  If  the  latter  supposition  be  correct,  Easter 
is  in  name,  as  well  as  reality,  the  feast  of  the  E'-surrection, — 
Book  of  Dayt,  vol.  i.  p.  423  ;  see  Med.  ^Eti'  Kalettd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  100. 

In  former  times  it  was  cufitomary  to  make  presents  of 
gloves'  at  Easter.  In  Bishop  Hall's  Virgidemaritim,  1598, 
iv,  6,  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom 


i  was  an  old  custom  for  the  barbers  to  come  and  shave  the 
a  the  churchyard  on  Simdays  and  bigh  festivals 
i  Easter,  etc.,)  before  matins,  whioh  liberty  was  retained 
f  a  particular  inhibition  of  Richard  Flommyng,  Bishop  of 
faiooln,  Aj),  li.22.— Time's  Telescope,  1826,  p.  73. 
I  AUusien  is  made  by  Mr.  Fosbroke  (British  Monachism, 

n  of  Astarte,  the  name  under  whioh 
aioans,  end  the  most  aaoieut  nntiona 
it  worehiiiped  the  moon,  In  like  mumier  as  (Ley  adored  tba 
I,  under  the  uamo  of  liajL 


SmbIm.    Tbe  inOnUem  vt  liie  Utwn  nd  i 
MWwMwi  tofidM',  eitkr  «  penn  or  br  t 

•  Mrad  twfiw  b^Cufc  biia,  aad  wytUfally  a 

in  ir>letnn  •tate  to  tbe  dmrcb.  At  ttw  dunekjwd  i " 
cwBie,  «r  oUier  utoister,  NppnMdwd  to  meA  kin  ii 
oatwl  pom^,  and  then  coadoctol  bun  lo  dnucb  to  1 
divia*  Mmce.  On  tmruig  Uie  cLnrcIi  be  re|«ired,  witb  flie 
MOM  pomp  and  rRtinne,  tfj  »  hoiue  preriooslj  prepued  ttn 
luM  Meeptwn.  Here  a  fc«t,  enited  to  tbe  dignity  he  had 
■munnd,  awaited  him  and  hi*  Biiit«,  and  being  pUc:^  at  the 
h«ad  of  tbe  UU«,  he  wan  Kerred,  kneeling,  with  all  the 
ritM  au4  eerenumiM  that  a  real  prince  nught  expect.  Th« 
emtmoay  «nded  with  a  dinoAr:  the  prince  being  volnntarilj 
ilinriibod,  and  dcaoendiiig  bum  his  momentary  exaltation  to 
mix  with  ommun  niijrtalfl.  On  the  origin  of  thie  custom 
bnt  ono  oiniiion  ean  be  rcaooiiably  cutertained,  thLiiigh  it 
may  bo  didinalt  to  traee  the  precise  period  of  ite  commence- 
tneut.  It  teomi  hi  have  originated  in  tho  actnal  appearance 
tff  tbn  priuco,  who  rcNidud  at  Ite§tonnel  Coatle  m  former 
goN ;  bnt  oD  the  roraovul  of  royalty  this  mimic  grandeur 
Uppwl  forth  M  itn  Hhadowy  i-eiireiieatatiTe,  and  continued 
'   many   goncrutionit  an  a   momoriul  to  posterity   of  the 


i 
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princely  magnificence  with  whicli  Lostn-ithit'l  htid  formerly 
been  honooKd. — Hitchiue,  Btalory  vf  CorniaiU,  1821,  vol.  i. 
p.  717. 

Cdhbbbland. 

At  one  time  it  was  cnstomarj  to  send  reciprocal  presents 
of  ogge  at  Kister  to  the  children  of  famtlioa  rcepectively 
betwixt  whom  any  intimacy  existed.  For  sumo  woclra 
pruccdjng  Good  Friday  the  price  of  eggs  advanced  ooneidor- 
ably,  from  the  great  demand  occasioned  by  this  custom. 

The  principal  modes  adopted  to  pro}>aro  the  eggs  for 
prcGcntation  wore  the  following  : — The  eggs  being  imiuersed 
in  hot  water  for  a  few  moments,  the  end  of  a  common  tallow- 
candlo  was  made  use  of  to  inecribo  the  names  of  individiials, 
dates  of  particular  events,  &c.  The  warmth  of  the  eggs 
rendered  this  a  very  easy  process.  Thus  iuscribod,  the  egg 
was  placed  in  a  pnu  of  hot  water,  saturated  with  cochineal, 
to:  other  dye-woods ;  the  part  OTor  which  tlte  tallow  had 
been  passed  was  impcrviona  to  the  operation  of  the  dye  ;  and, 
oonsequcutly,  when  the  egg  wss  removed  from  the  pan,  theru 
appeared  no  diiicolonLtion  of  the  egg  where  the  iusuription 
had  been  traced,  but  the  egg  presented  a  white  inscription 
ou  a  coloured  grouid.  The  oolour  of  course  depended  upon 
the  taste  of  the  person  who  prepared  the  egg  ;  but  usually 
much  variety  of  colour  was  made  use  of. 

Another  nietliod  of  ornamonting  ■'  pace  eggs  ",  maa,  how- 
ever, much  neater,  although  more  laborious  than  that  with 
the  tallow  candle.  The  egg  being  dyed,  it  was  decorated, 
by  means  of  a  penknife,  witb  which  the  dyo  was  scraped  off, 
leaving  the  design  white  on  a  coloured  gruund.  An  ogg  was 
fi'oquently  divided  into  compartments,  which  were  filled  U|i 
according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  dtsi^rner.  Genentlly, 
one  compartment  contained  the  namo  and  also  the  ago  of  Liie 
party  for  whom  the  egg  was  inleuded.  In  auollier  there 
was  perhaps  a  landscape,  and  sometimes  a  cnpid  was  fouud 
lui'king  in  a  third;  so  that  these  "pace  ORgs"  became  very 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  missives  of  St.  Valentino.— Swiry 
Dill/  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

The  words  pays,  jiog,  pace,  jiase,  paace^  pask,  patch,  paeshi', 
formerly  used  in  this  county,  and  Btill  uscil  w  Uw,  nvrfiiv, 
»  1 
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lire  clcwly  duriviid  from  the  Ilobrew  througli  the  Grce 
n-ijo^u.  The  Dauish  Paonlie-egg,  oud  the  Sivudish  Padse^ 
both  likewiBo  Biguily  coloured  eggs.  Brand  coDaidera  thi 
cuetom  a  lelic  of  ancient  Catholicism,  the  egg  being  enibl< 
uiatic  of  the  Kesurrection ;  but  it  ie  not  improbable  that  it  i 
in  its  origin  like  many  other  ancient  popular  customa,  totall 
unconnected  with  anj  form  of  Cliristionity,  and  that  it  1 
ite  commencement  in  the  time  of  hoatheni&m. 

The  egg  waa  a  symbol  of  the  world,  and  ancient  temple) 
in  conBoiiuenee  sometimes  received  an  oval  form.  This  typife 
tntion  is  fonnd  in  almost  every  oriental  cosmogony, 
t^acrod  symbol  is  still  used  in  ^e  rites  of  the  Beltciu,  11 
arc,  unqueetionably  of  heathen  origin,  and  egga  are  pre 
Ecnted  ahont  the  period  of  Easter  in  many  countriea 
"  Eostor,"  says  a  rocent  toorist,  "  ia  another  season  for  thi 
interchange  of  civilitieB  when,  instead  of  the  coloured  eg^ 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  which  is  there  merely  a  to 
for  children,  the  Vienna  Eastor  egg  is  compasod  of  silver 
inother-of-pearl,  bronze,  or  some  other  expensive  material 
and  filled  with  jewels,  trinteta,  or  Aac&ta.—( Sketches  o 
Germany  and  the  Germans  in  183i,  1836,  and  1836,  vol.  i; 
p.  162 ;  Med.  Mi.-i  Ealend.  vol.  1.  p.  202.  This  hitter  custo 
has  lately  become  very  popular  in  London. 

John  Trnutbeck,  by  will,  October  27th,  1787,  gave  to  th 
poor  of  Dacre,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  WQl.  the  intereq 
thereof  to  be  distributed  every  E;ipter  Sunday  on  the  famil; 
tombstone  in  Dacre  oiiurchyard,  provided  tho  ilay  should  b 
fine,  by  tho  bands  and  at  the  discretion  of  a  Troutbeok  c 
BItincowB,  if  there  should  be  any  living,  thoac  next  in  desoen 
ha^in;  prior  right  of  distribution;  and  if  none  should  b 
liviug  that  would  distribntB  the  saitio,  then  by  a  Troutbeck 
as  long  as  one  could  be  found  that  would  take  tho  trouble  o 
it ;  otherwise  by  the  ministors  and  churchwardens  of  th< 
parish  for  the  time  being;  that  n(>t  leas  than  five  shilling 
should  be  given  to  any  individual,  and  that  none  should  I 
considered  entitled  to  it  that  received  alma,  or  any  support 
from  the  pariah. — Old  English  Cuaiome  and  Charities,  p.  115. 
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Dkbbvshikb. 

nHter  SuTicloy  tho  old  ciiatom  of  sngnr-cujiping  at  the 
dripping-torr,  near  Tideawell,  is  obserTed ;  whoa  the  young 
people  assemhle  at  the  torr,  each  provided  with  a  cup  and  a 
Bnmll  quantity  of  sugar  or  honey,  and  having  caught  the 
required  quantity  of  water,  and  mised  tho  sugar  with  it, 
drink  it,  repeating  a  doggerel  verse.* — Juur.  of  tlie  Arcli. 
Ahoc.  1852,  vol  vii.  p.  204. 

Hasted,  in  his  Butory  of  Kent  (1798,  vol.  vii.  p.  138), 
states  that,  in  the  paiieh  of  Biddenden  there  is  an  eudow- 
meut  of  old  but  nnlmawii  date  for  makiiig  a  distribution 
of  cakes  among  the  poor  every  Easter  Day  in  the  aftetnouii. 
The  source  of  the  boae&ction  Gonsists  in  twenty  acres  of 
land,  in  five  parcels,  commenly  calkd  tho  Bread  and  CLeege 
Lands,  Practically,  in  Mr.  Hasted'a  time,  sir  hundred 
cakes  were  thus  disposed  of,  being  given  to  persons  who 
attended  service,  while  two  hundred  and  seventy  loaves  of 
three  aud  a  half  pomida  weight  each,  with  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  cheese,  were  given  in  addition  to  such  as  were 
parishioners. 

The  cakes  distributed  on  this  occasion  were  impressed 
with  the  figures  of  two  females  side  by  side,  and  close 
together.f  Amongst  the  country  people  it  was  believed 
that  these  figures  represeutod  two  maidens  named  Preston, 
who  had  left  the  endowments;  and  they  further  alleged 
that  the  ladies  were  twins,  who  were  bum  in  bodily  union, 
that  is,  joined  side  to  side,  as  represented  on  the  cokes ; 
who  lived  nearly  thirty  years  in  this  coanection,  when  at 
length  one  of  them  died,  necessarily  causing  the  death  of 
the  other  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  thought  by  the  Biddonden 
people  that  the  figures  on  the  cakes  are  meant  as  a  memorial 

*  It  IB  alaa  a  general  belief  in  this  connt;  thnt  nnlesi  a  peianu 
puts  on  eomo  new  artirle  of  dresa  he  will  be  mjured  by  the  birds, 
and  ha.ie  no  good  tortune  that  year  — Ibid.  p.  205 ;  bl-p  also  p.  lliU. 

t  An  eDgiav]ng  of  one  of  Lheee  cakes  will  be  found  iu  ihe  £nery 
>   Vat/  Hook,  1M27,  voL  il  p.  113. 


:> 
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tK#^.  /iak^  hiul  ^aif  Wti  pTinted  in  tkm  maamfr  widtfn  die 
pr^A^4inf(  fLitj  J^aen,  nA  ecmelnded  mi.re  pjttfonally  &Lt 
tb^,  ft^SpTT^  w^e  flMttftt  lr>  fe^r»Knt  two  wrdow!^  *^as  the 

Tf  Mr  HiMe^n  M«o<mt  of  die  BiMsDSai  cakes  lie  the 
tf n4i;  ^ifk^^  ifM^  ulryrf  r>f  the  cocgomed  twins — ^tHoogh  not  in- 
Urrin^  *  tlmi|^  iiikpofKiUe  or  vnexampled — most  be  set 
f^ovfrfi  Ml  /yn«  of  flMe  e«iK%  of  whidi  we  find  so  raanj  in 
tb^  l^^frndii  /^  ibe  ennmym  people,  wbere  a  tale  is  inTioited 
Uf  HtAumnt  Ikff  ee^riAtn  ^^f^taavncen,  sfter  the  real  meaning 
<fi  tb^  ♦p'p^mftee  was  lost. — Book  of  Da^n,  toI.  L  p.  427 ; 
nhf^  htniUm  mtd  Bray  ley,  Beauties  of  Ewjland  and  Wale», 
IH()Z,  roL  Till*  p,  2(;S;  OZi  Zii^2m&  au^^>iiw  and  Charities 

A^/^/Ofdln^  to  Jjymmn*  Environs  of  London  (1795,  toL  iii. 
\t.  Wi\)  ihtrth  wan  an  ancient  ctiAtom  at  Twickenham  of 
(Wv'uWu^t,  two  groat  cakcfl  in  the  Church  apon  Easter  Bay, 
firnonf(  tho  joung  people;  but  it  being  looked  upon  as  a 
Mfip^irMiitioim  relic,  it  was  ordered  by  Parliament,  1645,  that 
Uin  parish ionern  ithonld  forbear  this  custom,  and,  instead 
ilioroof,  \my  IciavcM  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  the  parish 
with  the  inonoy  that  should  have  bought  the  cakes.  It 
fi.ppoArM  that  tho  «nm  of  £1  per  annum  is  still  charged 
upon  tho  vioiit'ftgo  for  tho  purpose  of  buying  penny  loaves 
for  poor  ohiWrcjn  on  tho  Thursday  before  Easter.  Within 
1 1 10  tnomory  of  nmn  thoy  were  thrown  from  the  church- 
Mioophi  to  bo  Moratublod  for ;  a  custom  which  prevailed  also 
lit  Piuldington. 

Norfolk. 

Ill  thin  oonniy  it  ifi  customary  to  oat  baked  custards  at 
l^Mlnr. M\{{  ohiH)HooukoB at  Whitsuntide. — N.  d Q.  3rd S.  voLi. 
p.  UIH, 
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OXPOKDSHIES. 

At  Univcreity  College,  Oxford,  on  this  clay,  the  representa- 
'  tion  of  a  tree,  dressed  with  evergreens  nnd  floners,  is  placed 
on  a  torf  close  to  the  buttery,  and  evei'y  member  tbero 
reeident,  as  he  leaves  the  Hall  after  dinner,  chops  at  tha 
tree  with  a  cleaver.  The  College  cook  stands  by  holding 
a  plate,  in  which  the  Master  deposits  half  a  gtiinea,  each 
Fellow  five  shillinge  and  sixpence.  This  custom  is  called 
'■  chopping  at  the  tree," — N.  A  Q.  1»/  S.  vol.  ii,  p.  468. 

On  Easter  Day  the  rector  of  Ducklington  for  the  time 
being,  as  long  as  can  be  remembered,  hoe  paid  £10  per 
annum,  which  was  formerly  given  away  in  the  church 
amongst  the  parishioners,  in  veal  or  apple  pies :  of  late 
years  it  has  been  given  away  in  bread.  All  the  parishioners 
of  Ducklington  and  Harilwick  who  apply,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  without  any  distinction,  partake  of  it  acconling  to  the 
size  of  their  families.  Many  of  the  farmers  take  the  br«ad 
as  tbey  say,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  np  their  right.  It  is 
stated  that  thoro  is  no  document  or  record  relating  to  this 
payment,  nor  any  tradition  respecting  its  origin.^OW 
English  Cust-ms  and  Charities,  p.  14. 

The  reiitiir  of  Swerford  supplies  a  small  loaf  for  every 
house  in  the  parish  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  is  given  after 
evening  service  It  is  understood  that  this  is  given  on 
acconut  of  a  buf^cl  of  wheat,  which  ie  payable  out  of  a  field 
colled  Mill  Close,  part  of  the  glebe.  Each  house,  whether 
inhabited  by  rich  or  poor,  receives  a  loaf. — Ibid,  p.  18. 


TORHSHrUB. 

It  woe  customary  in  this  country,  for  th«i  young  men  in 
the  villages  to  take  off  tha  young  girls'  buckles,  and,  on  tho  , 
Easter  Monday,  the  young  men's  shoes  and  bui-kles  were 
taken  off  by  the  yonng  women.  Ou  the  Wednesday  they 
were  redeemed  by  little  pecuniary  forfeits,  out  of  which 
an  entertainment  called  a  Tauaey  Cake,  was  provided,  and 
the  jollity  eoaclnded  with  dancing.  At  Ilipon,  where  this 
custom  also  prevailed,  it  is  reported  that  au  traveller  could 


_ J  prmAutd  i ^-,  _ 

yuttag  mm  aeizt  Iko  thoM  of  the  ^^inUa,  eoUecting  t 
uuuit'  M  the)'  cftD,  uid,  on  dte  following  d«]r,  thu  girls 
rvUuaht  by  getting  tbe  men '•  batx,  wLicb  are  to  tie  redeemed 
Ml  a  ■Db«ai(iuint  orcning.  wheu  both  parties  aasembU:  st  odo 
uf  thv  intiD,  anil  pnrtnlcn  uf  s  raral  rcpoiit. — Cen/.  Jlfii^. 
1790,  Tol.  1«.  b,  719. 

iVu  fumiH  lying  in  tha  townithip  of  B*iatOTj,  and  which 
)Nil(ffig  t^t  f!^rl  Fitxwilliiun,  (ivory  jear  change  their  parish. 
For  UMO  yuur,  from  VAgU^r  I  fay  at  twelve  at  dood  till  next 
l^tor  Day  at  tli»  Mnine  honr,  they  lie  in  the  pariKh  of 
Mtixhroiigh,  atiil  Ihcii  till  l^aitor  l>aj'  fdUuwing  at  the  aamo 
lionr,  tliuy  are  in  tlio  pariuli  of  Wuth-njwni-UctLmo,  aud  so 
itMunuLiviy . — Bluuut's  Atu-icnt  Tenuret  of  Land. 

WAr-KB 

EuNtor  Day  is  geDorally  kiipt  in  Woli^s  as  the  Bumlar, 
tliut  in,  witli  mtKih  urid  Uiciuiing  reHp<:et  to  thu  socTednciM 
i;t  ttjii  iliiy.  It  ia  v\iM  uiai-kud  by  MJiiiuwIiiit  iNdtiir  chet^r,  oa 
a  f>«tivul,  iit  wliiuli  liLinb  is  u'limidured  aa  a  pruitcr  coustitii- 
tiutxul  purt.  Iti  «i>iiiu  plui^M,  Luwi^vur,  ofUT  luorning  prayur, 
vuHtiKo"  uf  lh«  NUiiilry  HimrtN  and  [Muitiiuuii  rc^main.  It  ia 
tliijiight  iitiei-'Hkttry  ti}  put  tiu  lunue  new  purlicm  uf  druat  at 
Kiutur  aud  uulituf'y  to  uiult  ditiug  lu,  were  it  but  a  now  puir 
iif  glovM  or  a  ribli-in.  Tliia  idea  is  evidently  dorivcd  from 
tliu  oiiMtiiiu  of  fonnor  timea,  of  baptizing  at  Kauter,  wheii  the 
iiiiw  druM  was  in  somo  'logrou  symbuliuol  of  tliu  new  cLs- 
riuiter  aivumud  by  baptisi.'. 


Tim  nolotnnity  of  Enntiir  Tsay*  Itixhop  Keiinult)  wan 
iinoinntly  hIjmi'I'vdiI  in  Irciln.ifl  witli  so  ({ruttt  HUpomtilinn 
tlint  Uitiy  lliiiuitlit  it  lawful  to  stual  all  the  year,  to  hoard  up 

jvisleuM  ugiiiust  this  fistlTul  lima— Kouuott  l^S, 


HdUmm  33.]  XABIEB   BOKIIAT.  IG9 

In  Bomo  ports  of  Iruluud  at  Eaeter  a  cake,  with  a  garland 
of  meadow  flonors,  is  elevated  upon  a  circular  board  upon 
B  pike,  apples  being  stuck  upon  pegs  around  the  garland. 
Men  und  women  thi:n  dance  round,  and  tliey  who  held  out 
longest  win  the  prize.* — Timers  Telescupe,  1826,  p.  37. 
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In  the  ForliameDtary  Betums  of  1786  a  donor  of  the  name 
of  Bandell  is  stated  to  bave  given  by  deed,  in  1597,  five 
quarters  of  wheat  and  money  to  the  poor  of  Edleeborough. 
Furty-nine  hushela  of  wheat  wore  yearly  sent  by  Lady 
Bridgewator  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  in  respect  of  thia 
ohiirity.  They  were  ground,  and  the  flour  baked  at  her 
espouse ;  the  bread  was  made  up  in  fonr-puund  luavcs,  which 
were  given  away  by  the  parish  officers  on  Eoeter  Munday  to 

I  all  the  poor  of  the  parieh,  in  shares  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  tbo  families,  a  loaf  being  given  to  each  individual. — 
Old  English  Ouetoma  and  Charitivt,  p.  18. 
Bin 
mil 
ma 
: 


Chkshire. 

Pasoh  eggs  are  bogged  at  the  farmhouses;  the  children 
Bing  a  short  song,  asking  for— 

"  Kgjn.  bncnii,  applc«,  Or  pheesf, 
Drcad  or  com,  if  joa  {.lioae, 
Oi  niiy  good  tbiiif;  that  will  muke  as  meiry," 

These  eggs  arc  in  some  porta  of  the  county  bulled  in 
rijicgor,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  and  hung  up  in  the  bouses 
until  auotlier  year.  In  some  cottogos  as  many  as  a  snore 
may  bo  scon  hanging.  The  custom  of  lifting  is  also  oh- 
leivod.— Jrw.  ofAreh.  Assoc.,  1850,  vol.  v.  p.  353. 
la  a  pam]>hlet  entitled  Certa^ne  Collecliont  1/  Anehianlt 
I,  eOmxrning  ihe  AHchiant4  and  Fam-mt  CUtie  0/ Chetter, 
*  Flut>irrL  iticiitii>ni  a  tiinl  for  duDPiiig  :  a  cnke  tbi'  [irite. 


^^        obseTYed  at  CkeBter,  "  There  ie  an  aimh&ut  cnstonie  in  this  | 
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already  referred  to  and  published  in  Lysons'  Magna  Sri 
tannia,  is  the  following  account  of  a  curioos  practice  ona 
obseryed  at  Cheater,  "  There  is  an  anohaut  cnstonie  in  thi) 
cittie  of  Chester ;  the  memory  of  man  now  livings  noi 
knowing  the  original,  that  upon  Monday  in  Easter  weeke, 
yearoly,  commonly  colled  Black  Mondaye,  the  two  shcriffoB 
of  the  cittie  do  shoote  for  a  breakfaste  of  calvcB-heades  and 
bacon,  commonly  called  the  SbcnfEcs'  Broakfaste,  the  maner 
being  thus  :  the  day  before,  the  drum  soundeth  through  tho 
cittio;  with  a  proclamation  for  all  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and 
good  followes,  that  will  come  with  their  bowea  and  arrowes 
to  take  part  with  one  sheriff  or  the  other,  and  upon  Monday 
morning,  on  the  Hode-dee,  the  Mayor,  shreevea,  aldermen, 
and  any  other  gentlemen  that  be  there,  the  one  sherife 
chosing  one,  and  the  other  aherife  chosiag  anotter,  and  soe 
(if  the  archers  ;  the  one  sherife  shoteth,  aud  the  other  sherife 
he  shoteth  to  shade  him,  bcingo  at'lcngth  some  twelve  score, 
soe  all  the  archers  on  one  Bide  to  shote  till  it  be  shade,  ancl 
80  till  three  shutes  be  wonne,  and  then  all  the  winners'  side 
goo  up  together,  first  with  arrowca  in  their  hands,  aud  all  the 
lonscra  with  bowes  in  their  haude  together,  to  the  common 
hall  of  the  cittie,  where  the  maior,  aldermen,  and  the  regte, 
take  parte  together  of  the  Baide  breakfeste  in  loveing  maimer. 
This  is  yearely  done,  it  beings  n  commendable  exercise,  a  good 
recreation,  and  a  levin  ge  assembly e." 

In  the  year  1610  the  sheriffs  gave  a  piece  of  plate  to  bo 
run  for,  instead  of  the  ealvea'-head  breakfast.  In  1674,  a 
resolutton  was  entered  in  the  Corporation  journals  tliat  the 
calves'-hcad  feast  was  held  by  ancient  custom  and  usage,  and 
was  not  to  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sheriffs  and  leave- brokei-s. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1676-7,  the  sheriffs  and  leave- 
brokers  were  fined  £10,  for  not  keeping  the  calves'-head  feast, 
For  this  feast  an  annual  dinner  was  afterwards  substituted, 
usually  given  by  the  sheriffs  at  their  own  houses  on  au'^  day 
most  suitable  to  their  convenienoe. 


Dbbbtshirb. 

During  a  visit  to  the  little  village  of  Costleton,  says  a 
correspondent  of  N.  &  Q.  {ith  S.  vol,  t.  p.  605),  I  noticed 


^Mai 
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every  cliild  without  exception  had  a  bottle  of  elecampane  -  the 
yoimger  ones  haviug  ono  tied  ruuDd  their  ncelis—  all  Backing 
away  at  this  carious  compoand  of  Spanish  juice,  sugar,  and 
water  with  great  assiduity.  I  was  informed  by  a  very  old 
man  that  the  austom  bad  always  obtained  at  Gastletoii  on 
this  day  as  long  aa  he  could  remember. 

The  custiini  of  lifting  was  practised  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  this  county. — Jour,  of  Arch.  Aesoe.,  1852,  vol.  vii. 


1.  205. 


Essex. 


Easter  Monday  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  grand 
"  Eppiug  Hant."  So  far  back  as  the  year  1226,  King  Henry 
III.  coutimied  to  the  citizens  of  London  free-icarren,  or 
liberty  to  hunt  a  circuit  about  their  city,  in  the  wairon  of 
3taines,  &c. :  end  in  ancient  times,  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen, 
ind  corporation,  attended  by  a  due  number  of  tbe  con- 
titituents,  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  tbie  right 
of  chase  "  in  solemn  guise,"  But  years  ago,  the  "  Epping 
Hunt "  lost  the  Lord  Mayor  and  has  hretliren  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity;  the  annual  sport  subseiiaently  dwindled 
into  a  mere  harlca<iuo  and  furcioal  show  aniongat  the  mob,  and 
even  that  has  died  away,  and  is  now  numbered  *' amongst  the 
things  that  were." — Sports,  Patlimeg  and  Citttoms  of  London, 
1847,  p.  27. 

The  following  extract  illustrativo  of  this  ancient  custom 
is  taken  from  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle  (April  15th,  1805) : 
"  On  Monday  last  Epping  Forest  was  enlivened  with  the 
celebrated  stag-hunt.  The  road  from  Whitechapol  to  the 
Bald-faced  Stag,  on  the  forest,  was  covered  with  cockney 
sportamen,  chiefly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  tbe  chaSB,  in 
scarlut-frock,  black  juckey  cap,  now  hoots,  and  buckskin 
breeches.  By  tea  q'elock  the  assemblage  of  civil  hunters, 
mounted  on  all  sorts  and  shapes,  could  not  fall  short  of  1,200, 
There  wore  numberless  Dianafi,  alao  of  the  chnse,  from 
Botherhithe,  the  Minories,  &o.,  some  in  riding-habits,  mounted 
on  titups,  and  others  by  the  side  of  their  mothers,  in  gige, 
tax^arte,  and  other  vehicles  appropriate  to  the  sports  of  the 
field.  The  Saffron  Walden  stag-hounds  made  their  joyful 
appearance    about   half  after  ten,   hut  without  any  of  tho 


nrffaluw  ur  BvMa^Wil*,  wlw  vtm  awre  luioiring  ^oiloKn, 
(iMin  tu  fi«k  cjlittrr  dwMMclvei,  or  Uieu'  h'jreea,  ia  aa 
Ai>^^«mU«  ft  bOfft.  The  hastaaeB  Iwrii^  cspped  their  bilf 
MnwiM,  llw  born  U«v  imt  bt^ora  br«l«>!.  m  •  Mgaal  fiv  the 
crkj  bl  oiw-«f «i-Asg  fKApt  br  tiie  Aaj)  bsing  coUrged  fran 
tlw  tmti.  \u'  maAti  u  boan^  of  wveru  jftrda,  o«^  the  bead* 
of  Houin  iM'lurtriaiui,  At  firot  aUrtiog,  n^ieii  meh  *  clatter 
f»imiMif*y\  att  ttti:  ilftri*  'it  SitonA  BoTuT  Icuaw.  Some  of  the 
uwrlut-Jii'ik'iU  wero  oitfAwlIng  in  the  high  ruad  s  few  tniniites 
itfUit  aUrt'iitf — »<>  ttj*t  a  kuiiscitable  retBro  of  tbe  majmed, 
niiiwin((,  tlirowii,  ami  thrown  out,  rnajr  naturally  be  euppoeed. 
-  Jivnrn  ling  Hook,  *..l,  ii.  p.  4«« ;  a^o  Lun^  Ago,  1873, 
»ftl.  1.  »B,  I'J,  44,  M3,  Hrt  ;  abk,  Jf.  tf  Ij.  M  &  tuL  x,  pp.  373, 
Stf !),  laO,  47S  [  kl.  p,  2fi. 

niCKEroiiiiKmRi. 

At  tbfa  ROaaon,  in  tlio  naigliboorboud  of  Rubs,  the  mstics 
haVLi  a  (tiiHti'tii  fiull(-4  eom-nJuneing.  I'artice  arc  made  to 
pink  fiut  oiioklo  fnitn  thii  wbuat.  Bi'furo  tlnij  act  out  they 
tiiku  witli  llidiu,  CHike,  didur,  and  a  ynrd  of  ti>UHtod  clioese. 
Tlio  IIfmL  [M-Hoa  who  pickH  tUu  oucklo  from  tho  wbi^t  hoe  tbe 
Ili'Ml  kipM  >if  tliK  luniil  aijd  thu  firtit  xlico  of  tho  cako,  This 
nutttiiiii,  diniUUiHN,  l.ukoH  itw  orimii  from  tho  liouian  aa  appeara 
h'liiu  lht>  folhtwirift  liiiu  of  OvM  (F'uti.  l  601)  :— 
"  Kt  n»niant  lnJlla  ounlut  vllinntihu*  agrt" 
"  Let  tho  tiolili  Im  ■til|i])(>il  nf  nyo-illiuiwJiiK  nnckle." 

—Viuhmko,  Arl'vinnui't  ur  AroiuKolugieal  Sketeha 

KUNT. 

At  thia  a^aaon  701111(1  iwoplo  go  ont  holidny-mabing  in 
[iii1illo-hi<iiHi«.  t»  unt  }Wibn{/-jitVi.  iind  this  praotico  ia  called 
UiiiU)]  u  J w lit «'»{/-]> iWni;.  Thu  puddiiig-^ios  lire  from  the  sizo 
tif  a  tvuuuii  to  that  >if  a  aiiiivll  tua-aiiuoui'.  They  nrt]  flat,  like 
pnHlr,vii«iiKR'  obooHoonkoa,  made  with  a  raisud  orust  to  hold 
«  amaU  iiimntlty  of  oiiHtui^l,  with  ournuitH  lightly  sprinkled 
till  Iho  Murfiiivo,  I'lKltliiig-iiiea  and  olitirry-bucr  tisually  go 
ti>(iuthi>r  al  Ihoae  fonata.-  lluuti'a  Year  Bvvk,  1833,  p.  361. 
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Lancashire. 

In  LtmcaBhire,  and  in  Cheshire,  StafFordehire,  and  Wnr- 
Tricksliire,  and  perLaps  in  other  cunnties,  the  ridiculous 
custom  of  'lifting'  or  heaving'  is  practised.  On  Easter 
Monday  the  men  lift  the  women,  and  on  Easter  Tuesday  the 
women  lift  01  heave  the  men.  The  process  is  porfovracd  by 
two  lusty  men  or  women  joining  their  hands  across  each 
other's  wrists,  then,  making  the  person  to  be  heaved  sit  down 
on  their  arms,  they  lift  him  up  aloft  two  or  three  times,  and 
often  carry  him  soveral  yards  along  a  street.  A  grave 
clergyman  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  a  town  in 
Lancashire  on  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  having  to  stay  an 
hour  or  two  at  an  inn,  was  astonished  by  three  or  fonr  lusty 
women  rushing  into  his  room,  exclaiming  they  had  "  come  to 
lift  him  I  "  "  To  lift  him  I "  repeated  the  amazed  divine  ; 
"  what  can  you  mean  ?  "  "  Why,  your  reverence,  we've  come 
to  lift  you,  'cause  it's  Easter  Tuesday,"  "  Lift  me  hccanse  i  ts 
Easter  Tuesday  I  I  don't  nnderatond  yoa — is  there  any  such 
custom  here?"  "Tea  to  be  sure;  why,  don't  yoa  know?  Alius 
women  was  lifled  yesterday,  and  us  lifts  the  men  to-day  in 
turn.  And,  in  course,  it's  our  reighta  and  duties  to  lift  'em," 
After  a  little  further  pai-ley  the  reverend  ti-avcllur  com- 
promised with  hia  fair  visitors  for  half-a-crovvn,  and  thus 
escaped  the  drtaded  compliment.^£ciojt  of  Daija,  vol.  i., 
p.  425. 

Agues  Strickland  in  her  Xi'ues  of  Ike  Queens  of  England 
(I8Gi.  vol.  i.  p.  303),  narrates  how  on  the  Easter  Mond.iy 
□f  X29Q  seven  of  Queen  Eleanura's  ladies  unceremoniously 
invaded  the  chamber  of  King  Sdwai'd  (I.),  and  seizing  their 
majcfltic  master,  proceeded  to  "  heave  him  "  in  his  chair,  till 
lie  was  glad  to  pay  a  fine  of  fourtern  pounds  to  enjoy  his 
onn  peace  and  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  following  CKtraet  is  taken  from  tlia  Puhlic  Advertiser, 
April  13th,  1787  :— The  custom  of  rolling  down  Greenwich-hiil 
at  Easter  is  a  reliquc  of  old  city  manners,  but  jwonliar  to  the 
metropolis.  Old  oa  the  oustom  has  been,  the  counties  i)f 
Shropshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  boast  of  one  of  oi^ual 
auticiuity,  whiuh  they  call  heaving,  and  perform  with  the 


I 
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fullotving  ceremoniee,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the 
Easter  week.  On  the  first  day,  a  party  of  men  go  with  a 
chair  into  every  house  into  which  they  can  get  admission, 
foree  every  female  to  be  seated  in  their  vehicle,  and  lift  them 
up  three  times  wiili  luud  huzaaa..  For  this  they  claim  the 
lewfu'd  of  a  chasts  salute,  which  those  who  are  too  coy  to 
submit  to  may  get  oscmpted  from  by  a  fine  of  one  shilling, 
and  receive  a  written  testimony  which  secures  them  from  ii 
repetition  of  the  ceremony  for  that  day.  On  the  Tuesday 
the  women  claim  the  same  priTllege,  and  pursue  their 
business  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  addition — that  they 
guard  every  aveuuo  to  the  town,  and  stop  evciy  passenger, 
pedestrian,  equestriaa  or  vehicular." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1784,  vol.  xovi.  p.  96, 
says  that  lifting  was  originally  designed  to  represent  uur 
Savioui's  Besurrection. 

MiDD  LEBXX. — London. 

In  the  Easter  holidays  the  yomig  men,  says  Fitzstephen 
(in  his  tract  entitled  DegcHplio  Nobilissima  Civitatia  Lon- 
donite,'  circa  1174),  counterfeit  a  fight  on  the  water;  a  pole 
is  set  up  in  &e  midst  of  the  river,  with  a  target  strongly 
fastened  to  it,  and  a  young  man  standing  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
boat,  wbich  is  prepared  to  be  carried  on  by  the  flowing  of  the 
tide,  endeavours  to  strike  the  target  in  his  passage. 

If  he  suooeeds  so  as  to  break  hislanoe,  and  yet  preserve  hia 
footing,  hia  aim  is  accomplished ;  but  If  he  fail,  ho  tumbles 
into  the  water,  and  his  boat  passes  away  with  the  stream. 
On  each  side,  however,  of  the  target,  ride  two  vessels,  wherein 
are  stationed  several  young  men  ready  to  snatch  him  from 
the  water,  as  soon  as  he  appeal's  again  above  the  surface. 

Formerly  the  Lord  Mayors  and  the  sheriffii  were  accus- 
tomed to,  separately,  ask  each  of  their  friends  as  were  alder- 
men or  governors  of  the  hospitals,  whom  they  saw  at  church,  to 
dine  with  them  at  their  own  houses.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Lord  Mayor  sliould  invito  all 
that  were  at  church  on  the  first  day ;  and  the  two  sheriffe,  in 
their  turn,  on  the  nest  succetding  days.  Hence,  by  degrees, 
they  began  to  invite  other  of  the  friends,  and  the  aldermen 
bringing  their  ladies,  other  ladies  were  also  invit'sdj  so  that 
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I  thcpi'ivBte  liouaus  not  being  largo  enongh,  thoy  began  to  enter- 
1  tain  at  tbeir  respective  balls. — Brayley,  Londiniana,  1829, 
ToL  ii.  p.  28. 

Fonnorly,  at  Easter  and  Wbitsuntide,  tbe  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  sheriff  of  Neweaatle-npon-Tyne,  with  a  great  number  of 
I  tbe  burgeasee,  went  yearly  to  tbe  Forth,  or  Little  Mall  of  tbe 
■  town,  with  tbe  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance  carried 
befora  them,  and  patronised  the  playing  at  hand-ball,  dancing, 
and  other  amuBemente,  and  eonietimes  joined  in  tbe  ball-play, 
and  at  others  joined  bands  with  the  laiiiea.— Every  Day 
Book,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

I  KoTTIHOnAUSRIBD. 

r      Deering,  in  bis  Historical  Accowil  of  Suttingham  (1751, 

p.  125),  saya : — By  a  custom  time  beyond  memory,  the  mayor 

and  aldermen  of  IN^ottingbam  and  their  wives  have  been  nsed 

un  Monday  in  Eoater  weeb,  morning  prayer  ended,  to  march 

from  the  town  to  St.  Anne's  Well,  having  tbe  town  waka  to 

play  before  them,  and  attended  by  all  tbe  clothing,  i.e.,  such 

I  as  have   boon  sbeiiffs,  and  ever  after  svear  scarlet  gowns, 

[  together  with  tbe   ofBcers  of  tbe    town,   and  many  other 

I  burgesses  and  gentlemen,  such  as  wish  well  to  tbe  wood- 

[  ward — this  meeting  being  Grst  instituted,  and  since  coutinned 

f.for  hie  benefit. 

Wak^okbhirb, 

Easter    Monday  and   Tuesday,  says  a   correspondent  of 

[  Brand's  Pop.AnCiq.  (1849,  vol.  i.  p.  183),  were  known  by  tbe 

[  name  of    )ieaving-dni/8,  because,  on  tbe  former  day,  it  waa 

I  cuBtomary  for  the  men  to  beaye  and  kiss  tbe  women,  and  c>n 

tbe  latter  for  the  women  to  retaliate  upon  the  men.     Tbti 

I  women's  beaving-dfty  waa  tbe  moat  omuKing.     Many  a  time 

have  I  passed  along  the  streets  inhabited  by  tbe  lower  orders 

of  people,  and  seen  parties  of  jolly  matron^  assembled  round 

tables  on  which  stood  a  foaming  tankard  of  ale.     There  they 

sat  in  all  tbe  pride  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  woe   to   tbo 

luckless  man  that  dared  to  invade  their  prerogativt:s!     A.^ 

IBuru  as  be  v/as  seen  bu  was  2>urEued ;  as  sure  as  be  was  pursuud  ■ 
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hemu  taken;  and.  assure  sslie  was  taken, he  ws^  Ii^aved  a 
kissed,  and  compelled  to  pay  sixpence  fur '' leave  and  lic< 
to  dej»rt. 

Atone  time  a  castom  was  obeeired  at  BirmiDghajn,  o 
Baster  Monday,  called  "  Clipping  the  Chnrth."     This  cerft-  ] 
mony  was  performed  amid  crowds  uf  people  and  shouts  of  joy, 
by  the  children  of  the  difTereot  charity  Bcbools,  who  at  a  certain   { 
hour  flocked  together  for   the    pnrpose.     The  first  comers    ( 
placed  themselveB  baud  in  hand  with  their  backs  against  the    ' 
Church,  and  were  joined  by  their  companions,  who  gradually    , 
increased  in  number,  till  at  last  the  chain  was  of  eafficient  t 
length  completely  to  snrronnd  the  sacred  edifice.     As  soun 
as  the  band  of  the  last  of  the  train  hod  grasped  that  of  the 
first,  the  party  broke  up,  and  walked  in  procession  to  the 
other  Church  (for  in  those  days  Birmingham  boasted  but  of 
two),  where  the  ceremony  was  repeated. — Everi/  Day  Boot, 
voL  L  p.  431.  ' 

They  have  an  ancient  custom  at  Coleshill,  says  Blount, 
(Jocular  Tenure*,  Beckwith's  Edition,  p.  286),  that  if  the 
young  men  of  the  town  can  catch  a  hare,  and  bring  it  to 
the  parson  of  the  parish  before  ten  o'clock  on  Easter  Monday, 
the  puraoQ  is  bound  to  give  them  a  calf's-bead,  and  ft 
hundred  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  a  groat  in  money, 

WOROE  BTEB  BmSX, 

At  sunset  upon  Easter  Monday,  and  at  no  other  period 
throughout  the  year,  a  game  is  played  by  the  children  of 
Kvesham  called  "  thread -my-needle."  Prom  the  season  of 
this  observance,  as  well  as  the  cry  of  the  players  while 
elevating  their  arms  aruh-wise,  which  now  is : 


it  is  probable,  says  May  in  his  Ekt.  of  Evesham  (1815, 
p.  319),  that  the  custom  originally  had  reference  to  the 
great  festival  of  the  chorch  and  the  triumphant  language  of    | 
the  Psalmist,  applied  to  the  event  commemorated  at  this 
period— Psalm  xsiv.  9:    'Lift  up  your  beads,  O  ye  gates ^    ■ 
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and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlnsting  doore ;  and  tho  King  of 
glory  shall  come  in."  Tlie  aiseuracy  of  thia  BUppositiou, 
however,  may  be  fiiiily  doubted. 

WALES. 

In  North  Wales,  eays  Pennant,  the  custom  of  hooTiug 
upon  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week  ia  preserved ; 
and  OD  Monday  tho  yoong  men  go  about  the  town  and 
country,  from  house  to  house,  with  a  fiddle  playing  before 
them,  to  heare  the  women.  On  the  Tuesday  tho  women 
heave  the  men. 

At  Tenby  Easier  Monday  was  always  devoted  to  merry- 
making ;  the  neighbouring  villages  (Gumfroaton  espeeially) 
were  ■visited,  when  some  amuBed  themselves  with  tho  Ibt- 
baroua  sport  of  cock-fighting,  while  others  frequenlcil  tlia 
two  tea-parties  held  auDually  at  Tenby  and  Gumfrestun, 
and  known  as  the  "  Parish  Clerks'  Meeting." — Mason's  Tales 
and  Traditions  of  Tenby,  1858,  p.  21. 


BffisvncK-trpoN-TwKED. 

It  ia  pleasurable,  saya  Fuller  in  his  History'  of  Bermirk 
upon-Ttceed  (1799,  p.  446),  to  see  what  a  great  number  of 
lovely  and  finely-dressed  children  make  their  appearance  on 
Eaater  Monday,  which  is  known  in  tliis  neighbourhood  as  the 
Children's  Day.  Being  attended  by  a  multitude  of  servants, 
they  parade  and  run  about  for  many  hours,  amusiug  them- 
selves in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  charming  group  is  joined 
more  01  less  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  who,  together 
with  such  as  are  attracted  by  curiosity,  form,  on  such 
occasious,  a  company  of  a  great  nuiny  hundreds.  They 
assemble  in  greatest  numbers  behind  the  barracks,  where  tha 
rampart  ia  broadest.  The  fruiterers  attend  in  full  display, 
as  well  as  many  itinerants  in  various  pursuits.  The  wha1« 
company  may  be  cal]i;d  a  ^portice  fair. 
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la  tlie  Oouutj  of  Aatrini  tliis  day  is  observed  hy  fisTeml 
thonsands  of  the  working  claBHee  of  the  town  aud  vicinity 
of  Belfast  resorting  to  the  Cave-hLLt,  about  three  miles 
distant,  where  the  day  is  spent  in  dancing,  jumping,  rim- 
ning,  Glimbing  the  rugged  rocks,  and  drinking.  Here  many 
a  rude  brawl  takea  place,  many  return  home  with  black  eyes, 
and  in  some  cases  with  broken  boties.  Indeed  it  is  with 
them  the  greatest  holiday  of  the  year,  and  to  not  a  few  it 
famishes  laughable  treats  to  talk  about  till  the  return  of  the 
following  spring.  On  this  evening  a  kind  of  dramatic  piece 
is  usually  bronght  forward  at  the  Belfast  Theatre,  i^led 
The  BnmoitTt  of  the  Oave-hiU.—The  Table  Bool,  p.  507. 

Co.  Clabk. 

On  Easter  Monday  mnltitudes  go  to  Scattery  Island  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  penance  on  their  bare  knees, 
round  the  stony  beach  and  holy  woU  there.  Tents  are 
generally  erected  on  this  occasion,  and  often  times  more 
whisky  ia  taken  by  the  pilgrims  than  is  found  convenient 
on  their  return  in  crowded  boats.— Mason,  Stat.  Ace.  of 
Ireland,  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

Co.  Down. 

At  Holywood  the  trundling  of  eggs,  as  it  is  called,  is  an 
amusement  common  st  Easter.  For  this  purpose  the  eggs 
are  boiled  hard,  and  dyed  of  different  colours,  and,  when 
they  are  thus  prepared,  the  sport  consists  in  throwing  or 
trundling  them  along  the  ground,  especially  down  a  de- 
clivity, and  gathering  np  the  broken  fragments  to  oat  them. 
Formerly  it  was  usual  with  the  women  aud  children  to 
collect  in  large  bodies  for  this  purpose,  though  nothing  can 
be,  to  all  appearance,  more  unmeaning  than  this  amusement. 
They  yet  pursue  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Belfast.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  this  sport  is  practised  only  by  the  Presby- 
terians.—Mason,  Stat.  Aee.  of  Ireland,  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 


i 
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On  Eastor  MoBday  several  hnndredH  of  young  persona  of 
tliG  town  ftod  neigLbourhood  of  Portftffery  resort,  drussed  in 
their  best,  to  a  pleasdnt  walk  near  that  town,  called  "  Th» 
Walter."  The  avowed  object  of  each  person  is  to  see  the 
fiin,  which  consiets  in  the  men  kissing  the  females,  without 
reserve,  whether  married  or  single.  This  mode  of  salutation 
is  quite  a  matter  of  course;  it  is  never  taken  amiss,  nor 
with  much  show  of  coyness ;  the  female  must  he  very 
ordinary  indeed,  who  returns  home  without  having  received 
at  least  a  dozen  hearty  kisses.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  custom,  which  of  late  years  is  on  the  deoliue, 
especially  in  the  respectability  of  the  attendants.  —  The 
Table  Sooi,  p.  506. 
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MisDLEexx. 

Evert  Easter  Tuesday,  in  pursuance  of  an  ancient  custom, 
the  hoys  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Mansion.  House,  and  receive  from  the  Lnvd  Mayor  the 
customary  Easter  gifts.  On  reaching  the  Mansion  House, 
they  march  into  Sie  Egyptian  Hall,  and  on  passing  the 
Lord  Mayor,  receive  a  gratuity  in  coins  fresh  from  the  mint. 
To  the  fifteen  Grecians  a  guinea  each  is  given ;  nine  pro- 
bationers, half-aguinoa ;  forty-eight  monitors,  half-a-crown; 
and  tho  ordinary  scholars,  one  shilling  each.  Each  boy 
elso  before  leaving  receives  a  glass  of  wine  and  two  buns. 
The  boys  wear  linen  badges  on  their  coats,  on  which  the 
■words  "  He  is  risen  "  are  inscribed.  After  this  ceremony, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  civic  authorities  go 
in  the  customary  state  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
where  the  second  Spital  sermon  is  prencliod.  At  thia 
service  the  whole  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  Ikivh  attend. — 
See  Daily  News,  AprQ  ISth,  1871,  and  April  3rd,  1872. 
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Holly-biuBiog,  Baj-s  a  writer  in  the  Neaetxttle  JBxprem 
(Aiiril  IGtlj,  1857),  ia  a  veruacuUr  eipreBsion  Car  a  vety 
nnciout  custom  celobrutod  at  Nethcrwitton,  the  origin  (Mt 
whitth  is  unkDowu.  Od  PJuter  Tueedaj  the  lads  and  laseu 
of  the  villagB  mid  vicijiity  meet,  and,  accompanied  by  tha 
pnrifitt  olcrk,  who  plays  an  excellent  fiddle,  tho  inepiring 
Mtruina  of  which  put  mirth  and  mottle  in  their  heela,  pro- 
oiHid  to  the  wood  to  got  holly;  with  which  some  C 
rato  a  etune  croes  that  stands  in  the  village  while  o 
aro  "  bfjbbiug  around  "  to  "  Speed  the  Plough"  or  "Bimift 
Itoustlo." 


Mahoii  2$.]  LADY  DAY. 

Thh   Fentival  of  the   AmMncialion   commomoratoH    in    tl 
Cliristiaa  world  the  moseago  of  tho  Angol  to  the  Yirgj 
Morj':  hone*)  it  was  one  ion  thr  called  St.  Mary's  Day  in  Len^ 
to  diBtiuguiah  it  from  other  ^stivals  in  hor  honour: 
"Bolnbi  Mnriu  Da^o  in  Le^ntc,  nmong 
All  otliiw  dftves  EDilo, 
Ib  ryt  for  io  liolde  hoghd 
Mb  bu  [wLosd]  beiu  vuderBtoJo." 

HriI.  MS.  Ccdei  2277,  fol.  i. 

All  the  festivalH  of  the  Virgin  are  properly  Lady  Days,  but 
this  falling  in  Lout,  and  being  the  first  quatter  day  for  rents 
and  other  paymeuts,  readily  became  Lady  Day  jwir  excellence. 
Othurwise  oonsidorod,  it  is  simply  an  abridgnieiit  of  "  Our 
Lndy  Day  tho  Annunciation,"  as  we  find  it  written  in  the  reign 
«f  ifenry  tho  Sixth.  Some  old  customs  on  paying  quoi'terly 
routs  are  noticed  in  Gasooigne's  Fluwcrs  of  Poeeie,  4to,  1575 

And  whon  tlio  tpnsnleB  pomfi  to  paia  their  quMter'a  rent^ 
Ther  bring  aomo  fnwlc  at  MiilsiimtDfr,  a  dUh  nF  Bnh  in  Lent, 
At  OhrihtinasBe  a  capiiii.  at  Mioliai-lmitSBe  a  gouBK. 
And  Bomewtuit  elso  iit  Nsw  Yeaie's  tide  for  feara  thi-ir  lease  flic  looea" 
—Med.  ^vi  A'almd.  vol.i.  p.  20ti;  Foialei,  Perenu.  CaUnd.  1811, 
^0U. 


Hbbtfobsshibe. 

At  St.  Alban'a  certain  Inins  called  "  Pope  LatUes  "  are  sold 
I  oil  Lady  Dajj  their  urigiu  being  attributed  bj  aorao  to 
the  foUowing  story: — A  mible  lady  and  lior  attondanta  were 
travelling  on  the  road  to  St.  Albau'e  (the  great  North  roatl 
pasBea  through  thia  town),  whoa  they  ware  benighted  and 
lost  their  way-  Lights  in  the  clock-tower  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  enabled  them  at  length  to  reach  the  rooniiBtery  in  safety, 
and  the  lady  in  gratitude  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  provide 
an  amiiiBl  distribution  on  Lady  Day  of  eakca,  in  the  Rhapo 
of  ladies,  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  As  thia  bounty 
was  distributed  by  the  monks,  the  "  Pope  Ladies  "  probably 
thus  acquired  their  name. — See  N.  &  Q.  4(A  S.  vol,  x.  p.  412. 
Another  correspondent  of  "N.  &  Q.  (ith  S.  vol.  s.  341)  says 
these  buns  are  sold  on  the  tirst  day  of  each  year,  aud  that 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  have  some  relation  to  the 
myth  of  Pope  Joan, — See  also  tlic  Gent.  MaQ.  1820,  vol,  xc. 
p.  16. 

LAHOABHtRE. 

The  gyat-nle,  or  guising-feast,  was  an  annual  festival  of  the 
tiiwnof  Afihtou-under-Lyne.  It  appears  from  the  rental  of  Sir 
John  de  Assheton,  compiled  a.d.  1422,  that  twenty  shillings 
were  paid  to  hira  aa  lord  of  the  manor  for  tbo  privilege  of 
holding  this  feast  by  ita  then  conductors.  The  persona  named 
in  the  roll  as  having  paid  Se,  4d.  each  are: — "Margret, 
that  was  the  wife  of  Hobbe  the  Kyngea  (of  misrule) ;  Hobbe 
Adamson ;  Roger  the  Baxter ;  Robert  Somayster ;  Jenkyn  of 
the  Wode ;  and  Thomas  of  Oartaal."  The  meaning  of  the 
term  gysl-tde  is  involved  in  some  obscurity — most  probably 
the  payments  above  were  for  the  gyat,  or  hire,  for  the  privilege 
iif  selling  ale  and  other  re&eabmente  during  the  feativala 
held  on  the  payment  of  the  rents  of  the  manor.  These  guis- 
ingg  were  frequently  hdd  in  the  spring,  moat  probably  abo"* 
Lady  Day,  wLoa  manorial  rents  were  usually  paid ;  on 
the  fields  were  manured  with  marl  about  the  same  perioJ 
terju  narUnga  has  been  snppoaed  to  indicate  the  rongh 
*r  marloeJting  which  was  then  practised.     This,  how 
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mURt  bo  It  niiNlnki),  sinco  tbo  term  relntos  to  morry  pranks, 
or  plvimuni  gniiilMilB  only,  imJ  has  no  connection  with  marl 
M  n  inituiiru. 

Thoiio  aytit-iilun,  or  guiBings,  onoe  ranked  amongst  the 
priiiuiiinl  inHtiviilM  of  LuuuaBhiro,  and  Inrgo  suma  of  money 
ffuro  Dubwiribud  by  uU  niuks  of  aotnety  iu  order  tliat  they 
niiglit  ba  cjulobmtod  with  becoming  eptendonr.  The  lord 
of  tho  innuor,  tbo  vioar  of  the  parish,  the  farmer,  and  the 
oporatlvu,  BOVorally  announced  the  siims  they  intended  to 
givu,  and  when  tho  truasarer  exclaimed  "  A  largesse,"  the 
orowd  domandod  "fmm  whom?"  and  then  due  proclamation 
wftH  niado  of  the  sum  Bnbsoribod.  Tho  real  amount,  however, 
wM  Holdom  naiiiod,  but  it  was  announced  that  "Lord  John- 
■un,"  or  AoRiu  utlkui:  ec^ually  distinguished  person  had  con~ 
Iributud  "a  jiortioii  of  ten  thousand  pounds"  towardB  the 
uxpensea  of  the  fuust. 

After  tlie  atibmoriptiun  lists  wore  elosed  an  immense  garland 
wiM  pro^xtrcd,  whlcli  aontaiued  abundauoe  of  every  flower  in 
NoaBOii,  interaporaed  with  a  profusion  of  evergreens  and 
ribiiona  <)f  oveiy  sbailo  and  pattern.  The  framework  of  this 
garland  was  made  of  wood,  to  which  hooka  were  affixed,  and 
on  these  were  suspended  a  large  collection  of  watches,  jewels, 
and  silver  articles  biiTrowed  from  the  richer  residents  in  tho 
town,  On  the  day  of  tho  gyst  this  garland  was  borne 
through  the  principal  streets  and  thoroughfares,  attended  by 
crowds  of  townspeople  dre^ed  in  their  best  attire.  These 
were  formed  into  a  procession  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
locally  termed  tho  king.  Another  principal  attendant  was 
the  Fool,  dressed  in  a  grotesque  cap,  a  hideous  grinning 
mask,  a  long  tail  banging  behind  him,  and  a  bell  with  which 
he  commanded  attention  when  announcements  were  to  he 
made.  In  an  early  period  of  these  guisings  tbe  fool  was 
usually  mounted  on  a  hobby-horao,  and  indulged  in  grotesque 
pranks  as  he  passed  along — hence  we  obtained  the  term  "  hob- 
riding,"  and  more  recently  tho  proverbial  exjffession  of 
"  riding  one's  hobby  to  death," — Harland  and  WilfcinHou, 
Legends  and  Traditions  of  Lancmliire,  1873,  p.  80, 
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Nob  FOLK. 

On  a  table  of  benefaction b  lu  the  Church  at  Oibitrgh  it 
is  stated  that  Sir  Henrj  Bedingflold  paid  at  Liidy  Day 
annually  £2  for  lands  belonging  to  the  township  of  Oxbiirgh ; 
that  this  ytas  called  iboIJc  money,  and  waB  given  to  the  puor. 
— Old  Eiigliik  Customs  and  Charities,  p.  124. 

ISLH  OF  ThANET. 

Evelyn  in  his  Biary,  under  the  date  of  March  25th,  1672 
(Bohn's  Edition,  1859,  vol.  ii.  p.  78),  says:  "Observing 
almost  every  tall  tree  to  have  a  weather-cock  on  the  top 
bough,  and  some  trees  half-a-dozen,  I  learned  that  on  a 
certain  holiday  the  farmers  feast  their  servants,  at  which 
solemnity  they  set  up  these  cocks  as  a  kind  of  triumph." 


it  Kilmactoigo,  Co.  of  Sligo,  the  l.ady  Days  are  observed 
with  most  Bornpnlous  attention,  that  ia  to  say,  so  tar  as 
abstaining  irom  all  kind  of  daily  labour,  or  following  any 
trade  or  calling,  although  their  sanctity  does  not  operate 
on  their  minds  so  as  to  induce  them  to  refrain  from  sports 
and  pastimes,  cursing  or  swearing,  or  freijuenting  tippling- 
liouscs  and  drinking  to  excess, — Mason,  Stat.  Ace.  of  Ireland, 
1814-19,  vol  ii.  p.  864. 


119.3 


LOW  SUNDAY. 


The  Octave  or  first  Sunday  after  Eaetor. 

The  author  of  Ohrialian  Sodality,  a  collection  of  disa; 
1652,  says:— This  day  ia  called  White  or  Low  T 
liecause  in  the  Primitive  Church  those  neophytes  l^i 
Easter  Eve  were  baptized  and  clnd  in  white  gannas' 
t<vday  put  them  off,  with  this  admonition,  that  thi 
tn  keep  within  them  a  perpetual  candour  of  spirit,  sigi 
the  Agnus  Dei  hung  about  theii  necks,  which.  falHii 


upon  their  broaetfi,  put  them  in  mind  what  innocent  lambs 
they  must  be,  now  that  of  sinful,  high,  and  haughty  men 
they  were  by  baptism  mado  low,  and  little  children  of 
Almighty  God,  such  as  ought  to  retain  in  their  manners  and 
lives  the  Paschal  feaats  which  they  had  accomplished. 

Seymour  in  hia  Survei/  of  London  (1734,  B.  iv.  p.  100) 
tells  ns  that  the  aldermen  used  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
shorifiH  at  St.  Paul's  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  furred,  without 
their  cloaks,  to  hear  the  sermon. 


WALES. 

Fenton  in  his  Tour  ihrouijh  Pembrokeshire  (1811,  p.  495) 
ftlludoB  to  the  game  of  Knappan  ae  being  played  at  Pwlldo, 
in  the  parish  of  Penbedw,  on  low  Easter-day.  He  says  the 
kuappan  was  a  ball  of  some  hard  wood,  of  such  a  size  as  a 
man  might  hold  in  his  hand,  and  was  boiled  in  tallow  to 
make  it  slippery.  The  players  at  this  game  were  very 
numerous,  frequently  amounting  to  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  people,  pariah  against  parish,  hundred  against 
hundred,  and  sometimes  county  against  county.  When  the 
company  assembled,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  pair  of 
breeches,  a  great  shout  was  given  as  the  signal  to  begin,  and 
the  ball  wua  hurled  bolt  upright  into  the  air  by  one  of  the 
parties  and  at  its  fall  he  that  cauglit  it  hurled  it  towards 
the  county  or  goal  he  played  for.  The  players  consisted  of 
horse  and  foot,  who  in  the  purest  times  of  the  game  never 
mixed,  being  governed  by  certain  rules  and  regulations  that 
were  never  violated ;  but  long  before  this  game  was  disused 
various  abuses  and  disorders  had  crept  into  it,  so  that  it 
served  to  inflame  every  bad  passion,  engender  revenge,  foment 
private  quarrels,  and  stimulate  even  to  bloodshed  and  murder. 


Apeil  I.]  ALL  POOLS'  DAY. 

On  this  day  a  custom  prevails  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on 
the  Continent,  of  imposing  upon  and  ridiculing  people  in  a 
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Tftriety  (if  ivays.  It  is  very  donbtful  wliftt  is  tlie  procise 
origin  of  tliia  abHUid  custom,  T  \  Fiimce  the  person  imposed 
upon  on  All  Fools'  Day  is  callod  Porgaon  d'Avril,  an  April 
rish,  which  Belliiigen,  in  his  Etymology  af  French  Proverbg, 
published  in  1656,  thus  explains.  The  word  PoUton,  he 
contends,  ie  coiruptcd  through  the  igaorance  of  the  people 
from  PoMion,  and  length  of  time  h&s  almost  totally  defaced 
the  original  intention,  which  was  as  follows :  that  us  the 
Paesiou  of  our  Saviour  took  place  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ  backwards  aud  forwards  to  mock 
and  torment  him,  that  is,  from  Audrs  to  Caiaphas,  from 
Gaiaphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod 
hack  agikin  to  Pilate,  this  ridiculous  custom  took  its  rise  &om 
thence,  by  which  we  send  about  from  one  place  to  another 
Buch  persons  as  we  think  proper  objects  of  onr  ridicule, 
A  writer  in  i\e  Otnl.  Mag.,  1783,  vol.  liii.  p.  578,  also  con- 
jectui'es  that  this  custom  may  have  an  allusion  to  the  mockery 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by  the  Jews.  Another  attempt 
to  explain  it  has  been  made  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  year  formerly  began  in  Britain  on  the  25th  of  March, 
which  was  BuppoEed  to  be  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  year  was  always,  both  among 
the  ancient  heathens  and  among  modem  Christians,  held  us 
a  great  festivoL  It  is  to  be  noted  then  that  the  1st  of  April 
is  the  octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  close  con- 
sequently of  that  feast  which  was  both  the  festival  of  the 
Annunciation  and  of  the  New  Year.  Hence  it  may  have 
become  a  day  of  eitraordinary  mirth  and  festivity. 

Allndiug  to  this  custom,  Charles  Dickens,  jun.  (Qent.  Mag, 
1869,  New  Series,  vol,  ii.  p.  54^),  says  r  A  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  confined  in  one  of  Louie  XUI.'s  prisons,  made  his 
escape  on  the  Ist  of  April  by  swimming  across  the  moat,  and 
is  accordingly  commemoratedasajpotwoncrjjm/to  this  day. 
Why  thU  should  bo  so  is  ntit  very  clear,  inasmuch  as  the 
gaolers  and  not  the  prince  would  have  been  the  April  fools 
on  the  oocasicm.  A  later  version  of  the  same  story  would 
appear  to  be  the  eoneot  one.  Here  the  prince  and  his  wife, 
escaping  in  the  disgniso  of  peasants  on  the  1st  of  April,  were 
recognised  by  a  serrant-maid  as  they  wore  passing  out  of 
the  cafitle-gatcs.     She  immediately  made  for  the  guard-room. 
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giving  the  alarm  to  a  sentinel  by  tlie  way,  but,  unfortiinately 
for  her,  yet  happily  for  fha  fugitives,  although  she  may 
have  forgotten  that  it  was  All  Fool's  Day,  the  soldiers  on 
guard  had  not.  The  inforraotion  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  the  soliliers  declining  to  be  made  game  of,  and 
while  the  royal  prison- breakers  got  clear  0%  it  is  said  that 
the  luckless  informer  was  soundly  buffetted  by  the  guard  lor 
her  ill-timed  jocularity.  This  version  of  the  sffflry,  however, 
goes  to  prove  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  custom  of 
making  April  fools  was  well  knowD  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.,  but  in  nowise  accounta  for  the  curions  expression 
poisson  ^Avril ;  while  the  swimming  story  exiJains  the  fish, 
bnt  leads  oito  to  beliove  that  the  incident  was  the  origin  of 
the  dedication  of  the  1st  of  April  to  fools. 

Another  curious  eiplanation  of  this  peciiUnr  custom,  giving 
it  a  Jewish  origin,  has  also  been  suggested.  It  is  said  to 
have  begun  from  the  mistake  of  Noai  sending  the  dove  out 
of  the  Ark  before  the  water  had  abated  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Hebrew  month,  answering  to  onr  month  of  April,  and  to 
per]ietaate  the  memory  of  this  deliverance  it  was  thonght 
propel',  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  circumBtance,  to 
punish  them  by  sending  them  upon  some  sleevelesH  errand 
similar  to  that  inefieotual  message  upon  which  the  biid  was 
Bent  by  the  patriarch .^Pm6(ic  AckerlUer,  April  13th,  1769. 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  AtUiquilies  (vi.  71),  says  that 
the  custom  prevailing  both  in  England  and  India  hod  its 
origin  iu  the  ancient  practice  of  oelebrating  with  festival 
rites  the  period  of  the  vernal  eq^ninox,  or  the  day  when  the 
new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began. 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  referring  to  the  year  1711, 
remarks  that  "  a  custom  prevails  everywhere  among  us  on 
the  1st  of  April,  when  everybody  takes  it  in  his  head  to 
make  as  many  foola  as  he  can.  A  neighbour  of  mine — avery 
shallow,  conceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast  that  for  these  ten 
years  successively  he  has  not  made  less  than  a  hundred 
April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling-out  with  him,  nhout 
a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending  every  ono  of  her  children  upon 
some  "  sleeveless  errand,"  as  she  terms  it.  Hor  eldest  son 
went  to  buy  a  halfpenny-worth  of  iukle  at  a  shoemaker's  ; 
the  eldest  ^nghter  was  dispatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a 
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moneter ;  and,  in  ehurt,  the  whole  family  of  innocent  children 
were  made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  landlndy  herself  did  nut 
escape   him.     The  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon   these 


In  the  north  of  England  porsoue  imposed  upon  on  this  day 
are  called  "  April  Gouia,"  A  gonk,  or  gowk,  is  properly  a. 
ciiokoo,  and  is  used  here,  metaphorically,  in  vulgar  language, 
for  a  fool.  The  cuckoo  is,  indeed,  everywhere  a  name  ol 
contempt.— Brand,  Poy.  Antiq.,  ISi'J,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 


"  April  fool's  gone  pufit, 
You're  the  biggest  fuul  at  last ; 
Wben  April  fool  corned  HgHin 
You'll  be  the  biggest  fool  then." 

N.  It  Q.  Iri  3. 


Middles  Ks. 

In  connection  with  the  ancient  custom  of  making  "  April 
fools  "  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  following  hoax  wns  practised 
on  the  Loudon  publio  on  the  1st  April,  1S60.  Some  days 
previous  thousands  of  pert^ons  received  a  neatly  printed  and 
ofScial-looking  card,  with  a  seal  marked  by  na  inverted, 
siipcnce  at  one  of  the  angles.  It  was  to  this  effect : — 
"  Tower  of  London.  Admit  the  Bearer  and  Friend  to  view 
the  Annual  Ceremony  of  washing  the  White  Lions  on  Sunday 
April  1st,  1860.  Admitted  at  the  White  Gate.  It  is  parti- 
cularly requested  that  no  gratuity  be  given  to  the  Warders- 
or  their  Assistants."  The  hoax  Bucceeded  t 
and  consequently  several  thoasand  .] 
For  many  hours  cabs  might  have  i 
way  towards  Tower  Hill  on 
drivers  asking  every  one  thev  met  "B 
tho  White  Gate."  At  last  this  piece  a 
out,  and  tho  many  thousands  who  1 
upon  retui'ued  honio  highly  disgusted 
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SCOTLAND. 


The  Scotch  have  a  cnstom  of  Httnting  the  Gowk,  as  it  is 
termed.  Tliis  ia  done  by  Bending  silly  people  npon  J'ools' 
errancls  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a  letter,  in  which  ia 
written : — 

"  On  the  first  day  of  April 
Hunt  Ihti  Uonk  auothei'  mile." 

Brand,  Fop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol,  L  p.  140. 


APBn,  3.]  ST,  EICHARD'S  DAT. 

AuBBBT,  in  MS.  Lfined.  231,  says ;  "  This  custome  ia 
yearly  observod  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  where,  on 
the  day  of  St.  Richard,  they  keep  holyday,  and  dresse  the 
well  with  green  boughs  and  flowers.  One  yeare  in  the 
Presbyterian  time  it  was  discontinued  in  the  civil  warroa, 
and  after  that  the  springe  shranke  np  or  dried  np  for  some 
time ;  so  afterwards  they  revived  their  annual  cnstom,  not- 
withstanding  the  power  of  the  parliament  and  soldiers,  and 
the  salt  water  returned  again  and  still  continues.  This  St. 
Richard  was  a  person  of  great  estate  in  these  parts,  and  a 
briske  young  fellow  that  would  ride  over  herigo  and  ditch, 
and  at  length  became  a  very  devout  man,  and  after  his 
decease  was  canonized  for  a  saint." 


Aran,  7.]  HOOK,  OB  HOKE  DAT. 

A  POTOLAB  holiday  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris  and  other 
ancient  writers.  It  was  usually  kept  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  second  Sunday  after  Enster  Day,  and  distinguished 
by  various  sportive  pastimes,  which  consisted,  according  to 
Spebnan,  in  the  man  and  women  binding  each  other,  and 
especially  the  women  the  men,  and  so  was  called  "  Binding 
Tuesday,"     Jacob  (Law  Dictionary,  \1W! )  siiya  that  "  Hoke- 
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day,  or  Hock  Tuesday  (Jtieg  Marlis,  quern  qtiindetiam  PaschiB 
vacant),  was  a.  day  so  remarkatile  that  rents  were  rossrvcd 
and  payable  thereon  ;  and  in  tlie  accounts  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  yearly  allowance  pro  mnlieribifg 
hockaniibus,  in  some  manors  of  theirs  iu  Hants,  whei'e  the 
men  hook  the  women  on  Monday,  and  tho  contrary  on 
Tuesday ;  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  on  that  day  tho  women 
in  merriment  atop  the  way  with  ropesi,  and  pull  paesengorB 
to  them,  desiring  something  to  be  laid  ont  in  pious  nses. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  SuoJc  of  Days, 
■vol.  i.  p.  499  :— 

The  meaning  of  the  word  holie  or  hoek  Beems  to  be  totally 
unknown,  and  none  of  the  derivations  yet  proposed  seem  to 
bo  deserving  of  onr  consideration,*  The  custom  may  be 
traced,  by  its  name  at  least,  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, bnt  it  became  obsolete  early  in  the  last  centuiy.  At 
Coventry,  which  was  a  great  place  for  pageantry,  tliero  was 
■  plfty  or  pageant  attached  to  the  ceremony,  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,"  was 
perfoi-med  before  Queen  Elizabeth  duiiug  her  visit  to  Kenil- 
worth,  in  July  1576.  It  represented  a  series  of  combats 
between  the  English  and  Danish  forces,  in  which  twice  the 
Danes  had  the  better,  but  at  last,  by  tho  arrival  of  tho  Bason 
women  to  assist  their  countrymen,  the  Danes  were  overcome, 
and  many  of  them  were  led  captive  in  triumph  by  the 
women.  Queen  Elizabeth  laughed  well  at  this  play,  and  is 
eaid  to  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  sho  gave  tho 
actors  two  bucks  and  flvit  marks  in  money,  Tho  usual 
performance  of  this  play  had  been  suppressed  in  Coventry 

*  Some  have  aupposed  that  the  term  Look-ilaT  ia  equivalent  to 
"  dies  irritionis,"  or  irriiiorius,  a  dtty  of  eciiin  and  triumph,  or,  an 
we  no*  say,  "a  day  of  hoasiiig  " — Med.  Mvi  Ki^eiid„  1 

£198.     Terategan  deriTBB  Hoo-tide  from  Km^ACud-    — "-'■ 
the  Netberlandfl  raesna  a  festivRl  ac "^ 

Deiine  conjeoturea  tha  nai       '  *" 
from  Boakzeil,  the  German  w 
derivation  from  the  Dutch  ft 
dednctru  ab  A.8.  Heuh-tid." 
tlie    Sason  heudixg,   uhitli       .    ._.^ 
Jirand,  I'op.  Anlig.  ISlti,  voL  i.  pp.  li: 
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soan  after  tlie  Heformation,  on  itccount  of  tlic  sccuca  of  riot 
wbicli  it  occaeioned. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  this  CoTentry  play  was  founded  on 
the  Btatemont  whicli  had  fonnd  a  plate  in  Bomo  of  our  chro- 
nicles ne  far  back  as  the  fontteentli  ceutnry,  that  these  games 
of  hock-tide  were  intended  to  commemorate  the  maseacre  of 
the  Danes  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  1002  ;  while  othere,  alleging 
the  ftict  that  St.  Brice's  Day  is  the  18th  of  November, 
suppose  it  to  commemurate  the  rejoicings  which  fnllowed 
the  death  of  Hardicituute,  aod  the  aocesaion  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  when  the  conutry  was  delivered  from  Danish 
tyranny.  Others,  however,  and  probably  with  more  reason, 
think  that  these  are  both  erroneous  explanations  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  strongly  eapported  by  the  fact  that  Hock  Tuesday 
is  not  a  &xbA  day,  but  a  movable  festival,  and  dependent  on 
the  great  Anglo-Sason  pagan  festival  of  Easter,  like  the 
similar  ceremony  of  heaving,  still  practised  on  the  borders 
of  Wales  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Such  old  pagan 
ceremonies  were  presersed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  long 
after  they  became  Christians,  but  their  real  meaning  was 
gradually  forgotten,  and  stories  and  legends,  like  this  of  the 
Danes,  afterwards  invented  to  explain  them.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  ae  a  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  this  festival  is 
the  representation  of  some  feast  connected  with  the  pagan 
BuperHtitionfl  of  our  Saxon  forefathera,  that  the  money  which 
was  collected  was  given  to  the  church,  and  was  usually 
applied  to  the  reparation  ot  the  church  buildings.  We  can 
hardly  understand  why  a  collection  of  money  should  be  thns 
made  in  commemoration  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish 
influence,  but  we  can  easily  imagine  how,  wlien  the  festival 
was  continued  by  the  Sasons  as  Christians,  what  had  been  an 
offering  to  some  one  of  the  pagan  gods  might  be  turned  into 
an  offering  to  the  church.  The  entries  on  this  subject  in 
the  old  churchwardens'  registers  of  many  of  our  parishes 
not  only  show  how  generally  the  custom  prevailed,  but  to 
what  an.  extent  the  middle  classes  of  society  took  part  in  it. 

In  Beading  these  entries  go  back  to  a  rather  remote  date, 
and  mention  collections  by  men  as  well  as  women,  while  they 
seem  to  show  that  there  the  women  "hocked, ''as  the  phrase 
was,  on  the  Monday,  and  the  men  on  the  Tuesday. 
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In  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Laurence,  under  tlio 
year  1499,  we  have  : 

"  Item,  received  of  Hock  money  gaderyd  of  women,  xx"- 
Item,  received  of  Hock  money  giideryd  of  men,  iiij'-" 
In  the  pftrish  of  St.  Giles,  under  the  date  1535  : 

"  Hoc  money  gatheryd  by  the  wyves  (women),  liij"  ii'"-" 
■In  St.  Mary's  parish,  nndor  the  year  1559  : 
I      "  Huctyde  money,  the  mens  gatheryng,  iiij"' 
j  The  womena,  lij'" 

fin  the   "  Privy  Purse  Expenaea  "  of  Henry  VIII.  for  tho 
1605,  is  the  following  entry ; — 
"  May  2. — To  Lendeeay  for  the  wifia  at  Grenewiche  npon 
'  Hock  Monday,  3».  id." 

Higgina,  in  his  SJwrl  Vieio  of  Englisli  Hietory.  says  that, 
"At  Hoctide  the  people  go  about  beating  brnas  instru- 
nentB,  and  singing  old  rhymea  in  praise  of  tlioir  cruel 
anccstorB,"  Dr.  Plot  SEiys  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  money 
;oollected  at  Soketyde  was  the  reparation  of  the  several  parish 
«burches  where  it  was  gathered.  This  is  confirmed  by 
extracts  from  tho  LamheA  Book.-^'Brnttd,  Pop.  Anliq.  1849, 
vol.  i.  p.  189. 

BEBKSBIS& 

Seme  singular  Hecktido  customs  observed  at  Hungorford 
are  thus  deacrihed  in  the  Standard  of  April  14th,  lH7-i  : — 
These  customs  are  connected  with  the  Charter  fur  holding 
by  tho  Commons  the  rights  of  fishing,  shooting,  and  pastui-ago 
of  cattle  on  the  lands  and  property  bequeathed  to  the  town 
hy   John   O'Gannt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.     The  f 
commenced  on  Friday  evening  with  a  supper, 
fare  was  macaroni,  Welsh  rare-bita,  waterciW 
punch.     To-day — John  O'  Gaunt's  Dfty— knon 
as  "  Tuth  "  Day,  the  more  importani  busiuesa 
is  transacted  at  the  Town  H:J1,  fifinn  tho  win, 
the  town-crier  blows  the  famous, 'old  horn,  whi 
fiervioe  on  these  occasions  for  ma^y  Ions  yu»r>i 
or  "  tuth  "  men  thereupon  proioed  t 
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reeidcnoe,  to  recoivo  their  "  tuth  "  poles,  which  ore  usuallji 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers.     Tlio  first  buBineea  of 
these  officials,  who  are  generally  tradesmen  of  the  boroaglt,   , 
is  to  visit  the  various  schools  and  ask  a.  holiday  for  th»  1 
childien  ;  then  to  call  at  each  house  aud  demand  a  toll  fro^ 
the  gentlemen,  and  a  kiss  from  tho  Indies,  and  distiibul 
orangea  ad  libitum  thronghout  the  day,   in  expectation  t 
which  a  troop  of  children  follow  them  through  the  atreetd 
which  arc  for  several  hours  kept  alive  by  the  joyous  ahouM 
and  huzzits.     The  high  constable  is  elected  at  the  a 
court  held  to-day,  and  one  of  the  curious  customs  i 
sending  out  by  that  officer's  wife  of  a  bountiful  supply   i 
cheesecakes  among  the  ladies  of  tho  place. 

April  20.]  WoRCESTKBSHiiiE. 

Tho  20th  of  April  is  the  great  fair-day  of  Tenbury,  and 
there  is  a  boliof  in  tho  couuty  that  the  cuckoo  is  never  hear 
till  Tenbuiy  foir-day,  or  after  Pershore  fuir-day,  which  i 
the  26th  of  jTme.'—N.  d  Q.  2j>d  S.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 


Apbh,  23.]  8T.  GEOEGE'8  DAY. 

St.  Geobgk'b  Day,  though  now  passed  over  without  notice,! 
was  formerly  celebrated  hy  feasts  of  cities  and  corpoi^ationa,  ■ 
as  we  learn  irom  Johan  Bale,  who,  speaking  of  tlio  neglect 
of  public  libraries,  has  the  following  curious  apostrophe : 

"0   cytiee  of  Englande,  whose  glory  standeth  more  iu 
bellye  cbere  then  in  the  serche  of  wysdome  godlye.     Howj 
Cometh  it  thflt-peythor  you,  nor  your  ydell  masmongers,  havoT 

♦  Formaly  there  preViled  a  eingiilar  cnatnro  peculiar  to  the  ct 
of  Bhropahir^,  called  theV  cucioo-alo,"  which  W(«  celi^lirated  it 
month  ofMav  and  Boi^iAea  near  Ibe  latter  end  of  A[>riL  Aa«. 
(he  fct  cSTd  bZ^-iT-l  all  the  lalyiurirg  olasse.  kfl  off . 
even  if  in  the  mMHirSrt,«'V'M-  ^^  the  time  was  devoted  (o  mi 
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regarded  thys  most  woitliy  commodyte  of  your  ciiimtrey  ?  I 
mcnn  the  conservacyon  of  your  antiqnytees,  tind  of  tbo  worthy 
labonra  of  youi  lemed  men.  I  thynke  the  renowne  of  euche 
a  notable  acte  woldo  hare  muche  longar  eudurod  thun  of  ull 
your  belly  bankcttoe  and  table  tryunipiioa,  eyther  yet  of  your 
newly  pnrchoBod  hawles  to  kepe  St.  Gaorgea  feast  in." — 
Preface  to  the  Lahorytme  Journey  and  Serche  of  John  Lyelanda 
for  Englande'e  AntiquUees  in  Lioea  of  Leland,  Hearne,  and 
Wood,  vol.  i.,  sign  C. 

AmoDg  courtiers  and  people  of  fashion  blue  coats  were 
worn  on  this  day.  Captain  Face,  a  character  in  tho  Ram 
-AUen,  alludes  to  the  custum  among  the  knights  : — 

"Doynohnndy  tropes?    Bj  Dis  I  willlo  kniglit, 
"Wiar  a  blue  roat  cm  gre.it  St.  Georga'B  Day, 
And  with  my  fellowB  drive  you  all  rrnm  Psul'ii." 

Dodalcy'a  tM  I'liiyt,  vnl,  r,  p,  ISO, 

In  Epigram  33  of  The  Seconds  Bowie,  by  Tlioniait  FrtHiman, 
4to,  1614,  quoted  also  in  DoiUley's  Old  Playi,  vol.  xii.  p.  3U8, 
ia  this  distich : 


Dr.  Forster,  in  hia  Percnnid  Calendar  (1824,  \>.  ISB),  iiion 
tioning  an  allusion  to  tlits  JroxH  in  Keud's  Old  Vlap  (v>>l. 
zii.),  observes  that  it  wiis  prohubly  bwauHii  liluu  wiin  lUi> 
fosliionable  colour  of  Britain,  ovor  which  St,  (Ifioi'uo  |(riiiiidii". 
and  not  in  imitntiou  of  tliu  olotliing  of  tho  llcMn  In  l<liu>,  h.v 
tbe  flowering  of  tho  idue-hells,  as  many  liavu  »,\\\<\i>  minV 

The  king's  spurs  became  tho  fee  of  the  cboriHti>ni  ut  Wliidwii' 
on  installations  and  foiista  on  Bt.  Ooorgrj'*  Day.     I;^..  ^V^■' 
"  Privy  Purse  Expensoa  of  Uoury  VII."  is  au  tiutl'y  HI 
year  1496 : 

"Oct.  1.  AtWindesor.     To  tho  children  fur  thn  b 

A  similar  dishuisoment  oocitra  thricii  in  thii  I'ri< 
EspeuseB  of  Henry  VIII.  in  ItW.—Med.  Aid  Kaln 
p.  214. 

Btrype,iuhis  &p/m'iM/)CflIitfflnioriai»  (1829  v"1  U, 
p.  3),  says,  "April  aSrd  [1557],  being  St 
King's  grace  wont  a  piucet^eiuu  at  Wli 
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Lall,  and  nmud  about  tlie  court  Ijard  by  tba  gate,  certain 
iif  the  Eiiigbts  of  the  Garter  accum[janyiiig  bjm,  \iz.,  the 
Lord  MuuDtagu,  the  Lord  Admiral  St.  Anthony  St.  Leger, 
tliB  Lord  Cobham,  the  Lord  Dacre,  Sir  Thomas  Chcyoe,  the 
Lord  Paget,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  Petre,  in  a  robe  of  crimson 
velvet,  with  the  garter  embroidered  on  his  abonlder  (as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Garter).  One  bare  a  rod  of  black,  and  a  doctor 
Ibe  book  of  records.  Then  went  aU  the  heralds,  and  then 
the  Lord  Talbiit  bare  the  sword,  and  after  bim  the  aergeant- 
at-amis.  And  then  came  the  king,  the  Queen's  grace  looking 
out  of  a  window  beaide  the  court  on  the  garden  side.  And 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  did  execute  tbe  mass,  wearing  bis 
laitre.  The  same  afternoon  were  cbosen  three  Enights  of  tbe 
Garter,  viz.,  the  Lord  Fitz- Water,  the  deputy  of  Ireland ; 
Lord  Qroy  of  Wilton,  deputy  of  Guynes;  and  Sir  Robert 
Eoohestor,  comptroller  of  the  Queen's  house.  After,  the 
duke  of  Mnscovia  (as  that  ambassador  was  usually  termed) 
came  through  the  hall  and  the  guanl  stood  on  a  row,  in  their 
rich  coats,  with  lialberts ;  and  ao  passed  up  to  the  Queen's 
chamber,  with  divers  aldermen  and  merchants.  Aud  after 
ciune  down  again  to  the  chapel  to  evensong,  to  see  tlio  cere- 
monies. And  immediately  come  tbe  king,  {the  Lord  Strange 
bearing  the  sword),  and  the  Knigbts  of  the  Garter,  to  even- 
song, which  done,  tbey  went  all  up  to  ibe  chamber  of  pj'esence. 
AftCT  came  the  ambassador,  and  took  hia  barge  to  London.' 

Bebkshirr. 

Tbe  following  is  a  ourious  account  of  the  expenseB  for 
decorating  a  figure  of  St.  George  on  this  day,  taken  from 
Coates's  History  of  ReaiUnf;,  p.  221  ; 

"  Charge  0/  Saynl  George. 
"First  payd  for  iij  caffes-skyues,  and  ij   horse -sky  nnes, 
iij-  vj'- 

"  Payd  for  makeying  tbe  loft  that  Saynt  George  staudeth 
upon,  vj'- 

"  Payd  for  ij  plonks  for  the  same  loft,  viij*- 

•  Se>:  also  Maohyu'B  Dmry,  ISIS,  p.  185. 
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''  Payd  for  Uij  pesses  of  clowt  lether,  ij'-  ij'- 

"  Payil  for  makeyng  tlie  yron  that  the  hore  reateth  npou,  vj'*' 

"  Payd  for  mabeyng  of  Sftynt  George's  coto,  viij*' 

"  Payd  to  John  Paynter  for  his  labour,  iIt'- 

"  Payd  for  roses,  bellsj  gyrdle,  sword,  and  dager,  iy"'  iiij''' 

•'  Payd  for  aettyng  on  the  liells  and  roses,  iij"- 

"  Payd  for  ziaylla  neeesearye  thereto,  x^'  ob." 

Cheghirc. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Certayne  Gollectiom  of  Awhianle. 
Times,  eoncerninge  the  Anchanie  artd  Famous  Citlie  0/  ChcKlnr 
Hiilready  alluded  to)  and  published  in  Lysons'  Magna  Bri- 
mma,  1810,  toI.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  588-590,  is  the  following 
sooiint  of  racea  at  one  time  annually  held  at  Ohestur 
1  St.  George's  Day:  In  km.  1609,  Mr.  William  Lester, 
mercer,  being  mayor  of  Cheeter,  one  Mr.  Ribort  Amerye, 
inger,  Eomotinie  shorife  of  Chester  (a.d.  1008),  he, 
rith  the  assent  of  the  mayor  and  cittie,  nt  his  own  riwl.ci 
I  ohie£y,  as  I  conceive,  cansed  three  silroi-  eui>jiDB  of  ({oi>d 
value  to  be  mode,  the  whieho  saide  silvur  ciippea  wurr, 
upon  St.  George's  Daye,  for  ever  to  he  Ihiin  rliHjuiHiiil, 
^1  gentlemen  that  would  bringo  their  borwiH  to  tho  H.«iil- 
dee  that  daye,  and  there  rune,  that  horao  whiuh  with  Miiutlti 
did  orer-rune  the  rest,  sliuuld  have  t)io  beiito  uiipiio  tli«r<< 
preBently  delivered,  and  that  liorso  wliifih  ciLtnn  mhm)Iii1<i,  rifi:<l<i 
the  firste,  before  the  rest,  had  tho  sucondu  oupiHi  llmri' 
alao  delivered,  and  for  the  third  oiippe  it  wuh  to  he  ruiiti  fur 
at  tho  ringe,  by  any  gentleman  that  would  rmio  fur  thn  haiiih 
upon  the  said  Hood-doo,  and  upon  St.  floorgo'ii  Dayo,  lwlii|| 
UmB  decreed,  that  every  hofNO  putt  in  mic  niiuih  moUSy  t 
made  the  value  of  the  cupula  or  bidln,  imd  hml  (ho  11 
which  horses  did  winno  the  same,  and  IJin  iiho  of  Ihn  1 
till  that  day  twelve  month,  I>eiiig  in  hornl  bi  dcliviir 


r  th« 
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.8  yearly  continued  aooordingly  uiitill  tho  yoiin'  of  imr  I* 

1633;  John  Bi-erctuD,  inn-boldor,  being  mayor  of  Chrwtnr,  1 

altered  the  same  after  this  munaor  aud  cattHotl  the  thn 

cuppR  to  be  eoulil,  and  caused  more  momiy  lo  hi'  f^'uthtiroi. 

L  and  aililcd,  aoo  that  the  intorosto  thereof  woulilu  umk''  «w 


I 


I 


L 
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fuire  silver  cuppe.  <if  tbe  vulue  of  £8,  as  I  suppose,  it  may 
Iks  more  woith,  aud  tLo  race  to  be  altorod,  viz.,  from  beyonde 
the  New-tower  a  great  diBtance,  and  Boe  to  ruBO  five  times 
from  tlittt  place  rownd  abont  tho  Eood-dee,  and  he  that 
overcome  all  the  rest  the  last  course,  to  have  the  cup  freely 
tor  ever,  then  and  there  delivered,  which  ie  continued  k)  this 
daye.  Bnt  here  I  mast  not  omitt  the  choice,  and  the  Bolem- 
nitie  mode,  the  first  St.  Oeoige'B  Aaye ;  he  had  a  poet,  one  Mr. 
Daviea,  who  nuide  speeches  and  poeticale  versea,  which  were 
delivered  at  the  high,  ci'osae  before  the  mayor  and  aldurmeu, 
with  ohewes  of  hlsinveutiuu,*  which  booken&B  imprinted  and 

*  TliB  fnlloBing  deBpHplion  of  tiiia  show,  written  as  it  appears  by 
Mr.  Ainurjie  hitoEelE,  ie  copitifl  from  some  Cheshire  cttllectiooa,  tunong 
llie  HiLTleLift  Mt^S.  No.  21^0,  f.  3c>6.  It  appears  that  instrad  of  ttirce 
cups,  aa  stated,  by  Mr.  EogL-ra,  tlie  priies  that  year  were  two  bells  and 

"  The  manner  of  the  showe.  that  is.  if  God  spare  life  and  health, 
Bhttll  be  seene  hjM  the  bfhonldera  apna  St.  Geurgo'a  Day  next,  biing 
the  23rd  April,  l<ilO,  and  the  same  with  more  addytions  b>  onnlimie. 
being  for  Iho  tyng'a  crowne  and  di°;nitie,  aad  the  h(ima;;e  to  thi:  Kyng 
and  PryDce,with  that  coble  yiclor  St.  George.lobecontmuadfur  aver. 
—God  save  the  Kjng. 

■•  Iti'm. — Two  men  in  greene  lii'sriea  sat  with  worhe  upon  their  other 
habit,  with  blacke  heare,  and  blacha  beanis,  very  ougly  to  bahuuldc, 
and  g»r1anda  npoa  their  heads,  with  Srworks  to  sc&ttar  abroad,  t^i 
inaiiitaine  way  for  the  rest  of  the  ahowo. 

"It.  One  on  horseback,  withthobutkltrandhcad-pcecerif  St.  GenrgB. 
ani!  thrte  mru  to  guide  him,  with  a  dnun  bufure  him,  for  the  honur  of 
Etiglanile. 

"  It.  Una  on  hnrsebacke.  cidled  Fame,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  and 
three  mtn  to  guide  him,  and  he  t«  make  an  oration,  witli  Lis  habii  iti 

"  ft.  One  eallad  Mercury  lo  descend  £mm  above  in  a  einude,  lus  wings 
aud  all  other  matters,  in  p<impe,  and  heavenly  musicke  with  him  \  and 
afier  his  orution  spoken,  Co  ryile  on  hnrscbacko,  with  his  muuicke  bef'tiro 
byra. 

"It.  One  on  boreebacke.  with  the  Kynge'e  arms  upon  a  Ehield,  in 

■'It.  One  called  Cheater,  wilh  an  oration,  and  drams  before  hirn,  his 
habit  in  pompe. 

"It.  Ouuon  hnr^ebaoke,  conti:Bningthe  Kjngo's  crowne  and  dignity, 
■Kitli  an  oration  in  pompe. 

"It.  Ona  on  hntsebu'fce  with  a  bell,  dedicated  to  the  kyngo.beini; 
limible-gilt  with  the  liynge's  arines  upon  it,  curried  upon  a  aejiter  in 
]  ompo,  and  betora  him  n  noise  oC  IrnmtJCts,  in  pnnipe. 

"it  Ona  ou  horiiebiickc:,  with  an  oration,  for  tbb  Piynce,  in  pnrape. 


3ntctl  to  tliat  famons  Prince  Henry,  elilost  aoDne  to  tliti 

1  King  JfliiiKn,  of  famous  moiuorie.     Alsoe,  be  caiiatxl  u 

man  to  go  upon  the  spire  of  St.  Peter's  Bteople  in  Cliester, 

and  bj  tlie  fane,   at   the  same    time  he   soiimleil  n  dram, 

and  displayed  a  baner  upon  the  top  of  the  some  spire.     And 

^  this  was  the  original  of  St.  George's  race,  with  tbo  ohaiigu 

^bliereof. 

^H  liElCESTEIlBBlUB. 

^B    At  Leicester,  the  "  Riding  of  the  Georgo"  was  one  of  tht> 
^^ferincipal  euleninitius  of  the  town.      The  inhabitants  wei'u 

^^r   "It.  One  □□  homebacke,  with  a 

^^  MmBS  upon  it,  in  ponipe,  and  to  be 
bull,  a  nojse  of  trumpets. 

"It.  One  on  horsebatke,  \>ith  a  cap  for  St.  Ocorgo,  oarricil  iipnii  ii 
tepter,  in  pompo. 

"It.  One  on  horftibatke,  with  an  oration  for  St.  Goorgo,  in  pniiipi'. 

^P     "It.  St  Genrgo  blmself  on  liorsebaok,  in  complete  iiniinr,  with  hia 

^fcptag  and  buekler,  in  pompe,  an<l  before  bim  a  nojse  of  druma. 

^B^  "  It   One  on  borsebocke,  c»Ue<l  Peeoe,  with  nu  oration,  iu  pompe. 

^V    "It.  One  on  boraebai'ke,  calleil  Pluntye,  wilb  an  oration,  in  p(ini]i«. 

^H      "  It  One  on  hiireebiicke,  culled  Envj,  with  un  oration,  whom  Iinve 
Hill  comfort,  in  pnm|>e. 

"It.  One  on  horstbaok,  called  Love,  with  an  oration  to  mBintainc 
all,  in  pom  {Ml. 

"It.  The  Maior  and  hia  bretheren,  at  the  pentea  of  tbiH  cit^e,  with 
tber  beat  apparell,  and  in  acurlet^  and  all  the  omliona  t<>  bo  niuile 
before  bim.  and  seene  at  the  high  cmsae.  as  Ibp;  paeec  to  the  Hooilyp, 
wber  by  Gfnt  Bhall  ba  runne  fi^r  by  Ibirr  borsra.  for  iho  two  bells  on  a 
Houble  atuffe  and  the  cup  to  be  rnnne  lor  at  the  rynge  in  some  pla<'e  h; 
G^nt  Etnd  with  a  greater  mater  of  tbe  ahuve  bj  armes,  and  ahotl.  tind 
Willi  more  than  1  can  recyb',  with  a  bmiket  after  iu  the  PentiB  !o  make 
welcome  the  Gent ;  and  when  all  ia  done,  Iben  jnijge  what  jou  bftvo 
seen,  and  ao  apeak  on  your  mynd,  aa  f  on  I^nd  the — - 

"  Acljir  for  the  pn'sonte 

^^  '■  Robert  Amorye." 

^^^  "  Amor  is  lore,  and  Amurfe  ia  his  name, 

^H  That  did  begin  ibis  pump  and  princelye  giuna ; 

^^K  The  charge  ia  grcut  to  him  that  all  l)r<giin, 

f^  Who  now  ia  utiafied  U>  aei  all  ao  w«ll  dune." 

Notwithatsn'ling  Mr.  Amnrye  had  enletlidned  Iho  oitlM^ 
In  1610.  it  was  oriiend  in  1612  *'lhnt  tbe  apotta  und  reotr 
'  n   6t.  Oeorg^'a  Day   sboidd  in  future  be  doii«  hy  tho  i 
thu  Mayor  and  citiienii,  and  not  of  an;  private  |)crton." — 


8T,  ckorgh'b  day.  [Arnn,  23. 

Imirnd  til  atteud  tlio  Mayor,  or  to  "  ride  against  tLe  king,"  as 
it  IB  eiprossed,  or  for  "  riding  tlie  (Jeorgo"  or  for  any  othei 
tiling  til  tho  pleftBiire  of  tlie  Mayin"  and  worebip  of  tLe  town. 
St.  Gieijrgo'a  horee,  haraosBed,  used  to  Btimd  at  tlie  end  o 
St.  Gtiorg(i'H  CLai*],  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Loicustcr,- 
Fi.sbroke,  Diet,  of  Aiiliq. 

IKELAND. 

St.  George's  Day  was  at  one  time  celebrated  at  Dublin 
with  h-igli  venerntion.  In  tbe  Chain-book  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  aie  BOToral  entries  to  that  purpoBO  : 

"  Item.  1.  It  was  ordered  in  maintenance  of  the  pageant  of 
St  George,  that  the  Mayor  of  the  foregoing  year  ahonid  find 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  with  their  train  and  followers 
well  apparelled  and  accontored,  ttat  is  to  say,  the  Emperor 
attended  with  two  doL'tors,  and  the  Empress  with  two  knights, 
and  two  maidens  richly  apparelled  to  bear  up  the  train  of  her 

"  Item  S.  The  Mayor  for  tha  time  being  was  to  find 
(reorge  a  horse,  and  the  wardens  to  pay  3s.  id.  for  hiswai 
that  day.     The  bailifi'a  for  the  time  being  were  to  find  fc 
horaea,  with  men  monnted  on  them,  well  apparelled,  to  bear 
the  pole-axe,  the  atandard,  and  the  several  swords  of  the 
Emperor  and  St.  George. 

"  Item  3,  The  elder  master  of  the  guild  was  to  find  a 
well  attired  to  lead  the  dragon,  and  the  olerk  of  the  market 
was  to  find  a  golden  line  for  the  dragon. 

"  Item  i.  The  elder  warden  was  to  find  for  St.  George  four 
trumpets ;  but  St,  George  himself  was  to  pay  their  wages. 

"  Item  5.  The  younger  warden  was  obliged  to  find  the  King 
»f  Dele  and  the  Queen  of  D«le,  as  also  two  knights,  to  lead' 
the  Qneen  of  Dele,  and  two  maidens  to  bear  Ihe  train  of  hec 
gown,  all  being  entirely  clad  in  block  appnrol.  Moreover, 
he  was  to  cause  St.  George's  Chapel  to  be  well  hung  in  black, 
and  completely  apparelled  to  every  purpose,  and  was  to 
jirovide  it  with  ciishions,  mshea,  and  other  necepsarics  for 
the  festivity  of  that  day."— Harris,  History  of  Dublin,  lYGti, 
p.  liG. 
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n  Poor  Bohi»'»  Almanai:  tot  1770  ia  the  fuUoving  j — 

-  On  St  Maifa  E»e,  at  {wplvs  rfrlwlt, 
Tt;e  ^ic  DiHid  vill  wal.  Ii  tu'i  mioek. 
Tn  find  I.Bt  biiahsnil  in  Ihf  .lark. 
By  playing  nnto  good  Si,  Mnrk." 

An-ridU*  is  ooothev  aii|ieratition  pnetitAd  in  the  nnrtbcm 
ounntieB.  The  aehee  being  ri.ldl.-4  or  Biftrd  on  iht  h'ltrlh. 
if  any  of  the  family  be  ta  din  within  the  year  thr\  niurk  of 
the  shoe,  it  ia  supposed,  will  he  impTpmerl  on  th«  Mhtm . 

and  Duuif  a  nuttchievos^  wight  has  nuwln  anmti  lA  tlm  tri<- 
dalona  family  miaexable  by  elyly  coming  d<iwn  atAim,  oTtpr 
the  rest  have  letired  to  Ited,  nnd  m»rkinK  thn  noliiit  with  thn 
,  shoe  of  one  of  the  members.— Jaminaoti,  klijm-jl.  Dirl. 

NoBTHAM  PTOKm  I B  K. 

Od  St.  Mark's  Eve  it  ia  cnatomary  In  tliia  oonnty  foryimnK 
nake  the  (fM»)Wa£«,  a  inyntii-jil  cutummiy  whioh 
lost  its  origin.  The  namtMir  of  thn  parly  nuvor  (iswkhIh 
J  meet  in  silcnc'  to  make  thv  cakii,  aiitl  an  hoou  dm 
the  clock  Btrikes  twelve,  ttioy  each  break  a  [lurtiuu  off  to  <»tt, 
and  when  done  they  walk  ap  bi  bod  bockivuriU  withoiil 
word,  fur  if  one  apenkw  the  BiMtll  in  brukuu.  Tbowi 
that  are  to  be  tnartied  ice  the  likuneea  of  thoir  a^viiuihoiu'lM 
harrying  after  them,  as  if  wiahing  to  cittch  tlunu  bnfitni  tbcy 
got  into  bed ;  but  the  maids  being  apprisi^d  of  thin  Ixifiin  Jiand 
(by  thti  cautions  of  old  women  who  have  tried  it},  tikko  c*re  l'> 
nupin  their  clothes  btfore  they  start,  and  am  rundy  U\  aliii 
int(i  bed  before  they  are  caught  by  tho  pursuing  oliiidinv.  If 
nothing  is  socn,  the  desired  tokou  muy  bu  a  knofkinn  at  ill" 
dimrs,  or  a  rustling  in  ihe  house,  iis  soon  iw  thoy  liiivo 
retired.  To  be  oonvincod  tbit  it  cmues  fi'om  nothiiiK  oW  but 
the  desired  cauBe,  they  are  always  paitii^ular  in  1  iiriiiiin  ..«t  th* 
cats  and  dogs  before  the  uurumoiiy  liogms.  1  li.w>  Hint  al'o  f 
die  unmarried  neither  see  nor  Juur  uiiyllnUB  ;  In 
terrible  dreauiB,  ivhiuh  arc  Buro  to  bo  uf  utiwly-u 


L  Ihuy  In' 
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wintling'Slieets,  and  churchyards,  Eiad  of  rings  tliat  will  fit 
no  fiager,  or  which,  if  they  do,  crumble  into  dust  as  Boon  as 
pnt  on.  There  is  another  dumb  ceremony,  of  eating  the 
yolk  of  on  egg  in  silence  and  then  filling  the  sholl  with  salt, 
when  the  sweetheart  ia  sure  to  make  hie  visit  in  some  way  oi 
other  before  morning. — Every  Vay  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 

YOHKBHIRB. 

In  Yorkshire  it  is  usual  for  the  common  people  to    sit 
and    watch   in    the    church-porch  from    eleven   o'clock    at 
night   until  one  in    the  morning.     In  the  third  year,  for 
this  must  bo  done  thrice,  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  see 
the  ghoata   of  all  those  who  are  to  die  the  next  year  pass 
into  the  church.     When  any  one  sickens,  who  ia  thought 
to  have  boon  seen  in  this  manner,  it  is  presently  whispered 
about  that  he  will  not  recover,  for  that  such  a  one  who  has 
watched  St.  Mark's  Eve,  says  so.    The  superstition  is  in  such 
force  that,  if  the  patients  themselves  hear  of  it,  they  almost 
despair  of  recovery,  and  many  are  actually  said  to  have  died 
by  the  influence  of  their  imaginations  on  this  occasion. 
""Tis  now,'  replied  the  village  belle, 
'St.  Mark's  Diysterious  Eve; 
And  all  that  old  traditions  tell 
1  trembling!;  believe. 
'Huw,  when  the  miiuight  signal  tolls. 
Along  tbe  chuichyard  gieen 
A  moareful  tmin  of  senUnced  bouIi 
In  wiiiding-abeets  are  eceu  I 
'The  gbiBts  of  all  whom  Dcelli  sliall  doom 
Within  the  coming  year, 
In  pale  proi^eaalou  walk  the  gloora 
Amid  tbe  silence  drt'ar.'" 
Brand,  Pop.  ^nlig.  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  132;  J.  Monteomery, 
Vigil  of  St.  M,.rlc. 


Apim.  as.]  ST.  MARKS  TtAY. 

This  day  is  diatingnished  in  old  kalendara  by  a  second 
appellation,  Litania  Major,  which  had  reference  to  the  prayers, 
and  solemn  pruccBEtune  of  covered  crosses  on  this  day.    It  was 


Antn.  s;.^ 


aoi 


I 


&cqa^itl]r  ecm&atiJeil  >ith  tlie  prowsstuns  of  |}t«  Rxj^kImm^ 
which  AepatAed  npaa  the  munUe  foot  of  Um  AiVMioMMt 
and  wen  also  called  IdUaieo,  though  it  does  not  a)t)MMtr  tlMt 
the  procettiOBa  of  St.  Hark  were  evvr  called  Ru^tHsas.  A 
miatake  of  this  kind  was  committed  b;  Iho  author  uf  a  Saxv* 
homily  on  the  Litania  Uajor.  bj  applring  to  tl  the  lenn 
Gang  Days,  the  Saxon  name  of  the  Ihreo  dftja  prwedJllS 
H0I7  Thoisday .— ifof.  ^et  Kalend.  vol  i  p.  U9. 

NOKTTUM  BSRL.U(I>. 

St.  Mark's  Day  ia  observed  at  Alonick  by  a  ridiruIoHS 
cnBtom  in  connection  with  the  adnuBsion  of  ftnemun  of  tit* 
oonunon,  alleged  to  haTe  reference  to  a  visit  paid  by  King 
John  to  Alnwick.  It  is  said  that  this  monarch,  wh<.>u 
attempting  to  ride  across  Alnwick  Moor,  then  called  tlto 
Forest  of  Aidon,  fell  with  his  horse  into  a  bog  or  innrass 
where  he  stuck  so  fast  that  be  was  with  great  dii)i<.-uhy 
polled  ont  by  some  of  hia  attendants.  Incensed  against  thn 
inhubitants  of  that  town  for  not  keeping  the  roads  over  tho 
moor  in  better  repair,  or  at  least  for  not  placing  some  poat 
or  mark  pointing  out  the  particular  spots  which  wem 
impassable,  he  inserted  in  their  charter,  both  by  way  of 
memento  and  punieliment,  that  fur  the  future  all  new 
created  freemen  should  on  St.  Mark's  Day  pass  on  foot 
through  thut  mora;=s,  calli^  the  Frcemca's  Well.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  clause  of  their  charter,  when  any  new  freeman 
is  to  be  made,  a  small  rill  of  water  which  passes  through 
the  morasa  is  kept  ilumnied  up  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
that  on  which  this  ourcmoniiU  is  to  be  exhibited,  by  which 
means  tho  bog  booomos  80  thoroughly  liquified  that  a 
middle  sizod  man  ia  chin  deep  in  mod  and  water  in  passing 
over  it.  DetidMi  which,  not  u  11  frequently,  holes  and  trenches 
are  dug;  in  thowi,  filluil  up  ami  roiulorod  invisible  by  the 
liquid  mntl,  ievernl  fri^cniuu  havu  fallen  down  and  been  in 
great  ilaiiff-r  iif  (.Tlirii(;nl,ioii,  In  luUir  times,  in  proportion 
as  tho  tii'tv-tnifln  lr<<DJiiiin  aro  more  or  less  popular  the 
puwtiatfi)  it  I'Qii'lofeil  more  or  loss  ' 

Kiirly  in  i\m  »ii«rt()fig  of  8t  ri| 

the  tunr  ttemmn  are  dlstingoii 
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before  eB<;li  door,  as  the  signal  for  their  fritndB  to  asBenible 
und  mako  meirj  with  them.  About  eight  o'clock  the  candi- 
dates for  the  franchieo,  being  mountod  on  horseback  and 
armed  with  sworda,  aasetnble  in  the  roai'ket  (dace,  where 
they  are  joined  by  the  ehamborlftin  and  bailiff  of  the  Duke 
iif  Northumberland,  attended  by  two  men  armed  with, 
halberde.  The  young  freemen,  arranged  in  order,  with 
music  playing  before  them  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
cavalcade,  march  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  they 
deliver  their  swords.  They  then  proceed  under  the  guidance 
of  the  moorgrioves  through  a  part  of  their  extensive  domain, 
till  they  reach  the  ceremoninl  wall.  Tho  sons  of  the  oldest 
freemen  have  the  honour  of  tnking  the  first  leap.  On  tho 
signal  being  given  they  pass  through  the  bog,  each  being 
ollowed  to  use  the  method  and  pace  which  to  him  shall  seem 
best,  some  running,  some  going  slow,  and  some  attempting  to 
jump  over  Buapeoted  places,  hut  all  in  their  turns  tumbling 
and  wallowing  like  porpoises  at  sea,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  populEice.  who  usually  assemble  in  vast  numbers  on 
this  occasion.  After  this  aquatic  excursion,  they  remount 
their  horses  and  proceed  to  peramhulnte  the  remainder  of 
tlieir  large  common,  of  which  they  are  to  become  free  by 
tltcir  achievement.  In  passing  the  open  part  of  the  oommou 
the  young  freemen  are  ubligod  to  alight  at  intervals,  and 
plaoo  a  stone  on  a  cairn  as  a  mark  of  their  bonndary,  till 
they  come  near  a  high  hill  called  the  Twiulaw  or  Touu- 
lan  Cairns,  when  they  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  contest  the 
honour  of  arriving  first  on  the  hUl,  where  the  names  of  the 
freemen  of  Alnwick  are  called  over.  When  arrived  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  they  generally  arrange  themselvee 
in  order  and,  to  prove  their  equestrian  abilities,  set  off  mtii 
great  speed  and  spirit  over  bogs,  ditches,  rocks,  and  rugged 
declivities  till  they  arrive  at  Eottenrow  Tower  on  tho 
confines  of  the  town,  the  foremost  claiming  the  honour 
of  what  is  termed  "  winning  the  boundaries,"  and  of  being 
entitled  to  the  temporary  triumphs  of  the  day.  Having 
completed  the  circuits  the  young  freemen,  with  sword  in 
hand,  eater  the  town  in  tiiumph,*  preceded  by  music,  and 

•  It  appears  by  a  traditiOQsry  account  thdt  at  oinj  time  they  were 
-^  'ly  vromeu  diUMed  up  vitii  rihbouB.  bslliy,  uid  gailanda  of  guiu- 
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I  accompanied  by  a  large  concourse  of  iieople  in  cairiageB, 
I  &c.  Uaving  paraded  the  streets,  the  new  freemen  and  the 
f  othei'  eqaceixiaoB  enter  the  Castio,  whoro  they  are  liberally 
I  ri^galed,  und  drink  the  health  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the 
[  manor.     The  newly-created  burgeBses  then  proceed  in  a  body 

to  their  roBpoctive  houses,  and  around  the  hoUy-tree  drink 

a  friendly  gloGs  with  each  other.  After  this  thoy  proceed 
[  to  the  TOiirket-place,  where  they  close  the  ceremony  over  an 
[  enlivening  bowl  of  punch. — Antiquarian  Repertory,  1809,  vol. 

iv,  p.  387;  Hislory  of  Alnwick,  1822,  pp.  30i-309;    Geiit. 

Mag.,  1756,  vol  xxvi.  p.  73. 

In    the    Lontdale    Magazine    (1828,    vol.    iii.    p.    312) 

oocuTB  the  following:  On  Wednesday  (St.  Mnrk'a  Day  J 
'    twelve  persons  wore  niiido  free  of  the  Borough  of  Alnwick, 

by  aoriimbling  thruugh  a  muddy  pool,  and  perambulating  tho 
'    boundaries  of  the  moor. 

SxAPFORnBHlKE. 

I       At  the  fairs  held  in  WedneBbury  on  the  26tli  of  April  «ud 

f  23rd  of  July  (old  style)  a  custom  prevailed  for  many  yoara 

I    called  '■  Walking  the  Fair,"    The  ceremonies  oonncetod  with 

I    it  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the  morning 

,    of  tbe  fair  the  bendle  appeared  in  the  market-place  drOBaod 

I    for  the  occasion,  and  wearing  as  badgos  of  his  office  a  bell, 

a  long  pike,  &a.     To  him  assembled  a  nnnibor  of  the  prin- 

uipal  inhabitants  of  tbe  pariBh,  often  with  a  band  of  music. 

They  then   marched    in  procession,  headed  by  tbe  beadle, 

through  different  ]iarts  of  the  town ;  called  at  the  Elephant 

and  Castle,  in  the  High  Bullen.  drank  two  tankards  of  ale, 

and  then  returned  into  the  market-place  where  they  quenched 

their  thirst  again  with  the  aame  kind  of  beverage.     After 

thiB  they  dined  together  at  one  of  the  public-houses.      Tho 

cipenaos  incurred  in  tliia  "  Walking  the  Fair  "  wore  dcfrnyed 

by  the  parish  funds, — Hiit.  of  Wednenhary,  18p  '"'' 

flowers,  wlio  welcomail  tliem  with  dancing  and  d 
tullcd  limber^aaite.  probably  a  corru|itiiiu  of  Utiiira, 
tirohrelB,  waih  1  eing  an  old  appollatiou  fur  those  wt 
iUBlmmeuta  in  ilic  =treut. 
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April  26.]  EOGATION  SUNDAY. 

Rogation  Sunday  received  and  retains  its  title  from  tlie 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  immediately  fulloiving 
it,  which  are  called  Rogation  Days,  derived  from  the  Lat^u 
rogare,  to  beeoech ;  the  earliest  Christiana  having  appro- 
priated estraordinary  prayera  and  supplicationa  for  those 
three  days,  os  a  preparation  for  the  devout  observance  of 
our  Saviour's  Ascension  on  the  day  next  succeeding  to 
them,  deuominated  Holy  Thursday,  or  Asceusion  Day. 

So  early  as  the  year  550,  Claudius  Mamertus,  bishop  of 
Vienne  in  France,  extended  the  object  of  Bogation  Days, 
before  then  solely  applied  to  a  preparation  for  the  ensuing 
festival  of  the  Ascension,  by  joining  to  that  service  other 
solemnities,  in  humble  supplication  for  a  blessing  on  the 
fraita  of  the  earth  at  this  seaeoQ  t)lossoming  forth.  Whether, 
as  is  asserted  by  some  authors,  Mameitus  had  cause  to 
apprehend  that  any  calamity  might  befall  thom  by  blight 
or  otherwise  at  this  particolaj'  period,  or  merely  adapted 
a  new  Christian  rite  on  the  E  inian  leTtninalia,  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  soon  followed  the 
example,  and  the  first  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  the  sixth 
century,  confirmed  its  observance  throughout  the  Church. 
The  whole  week  in  which  those  days  happen  is  atyleil 
Eogation  Week ;  and  in  some  parts  it  is  still  known  bj  the 
other  names  of  Cross  Week,  Grass  Week,  and  Gang  nr 
Procession  Week ;  Eogation,  in  token  of  the  extraordinary 
praying ;  Cross,  because  anciently  that  symbol  was  borne 
by  the  priest  who  officiated  at  the  ceremonies  of  this  season  ; 
Grass,  from  the  peculiar  abstinence  observed,  such  as  salads, 
yrecn-sauce,  &c.,  then  substituted  for  fiesh ;  and  Gang,  or 
Procession,  from  the  accustomed  perambulations.  Supplica- 
tions and  abstinence  are  yet  enjoined  by  the  Eoiormed 
Church,  and  also  such  part  of  tiia  ceremony  of  the  pro- 
cessions OS  relates  to  the  perambulating  of  the  circuit  of 
parishes,  conformably  to  the  regulation  made  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Eiizabetb.  One  of  our  church  homilies  of  the  day  is 
composed  particularly  for  this  occasion.     "  The  people  E^oll 
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a  year,  at  the  timo  nccusUjincd,"  snys  the  injaactiun  of 
tliat  Sovereign,  "  witli  the  curate  and  subBtaatial  men  of  the 
parish,  walk  about  the  parishes  as  they  were  accastomed, 
and  at  their  return  to  church  make  their  common  prayertt ; 
provided  that  the  curate  in  the  eaid  conuuon  perarabulatious, 
ft8  heretofore  in  the  dajB  of  Bogatione,  at  certain  convenient 
placee,  shall  admonish  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in 
the  b^olding  of  God's  benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abun- 
dance of  hie  fi'oite  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  tlia 
Baying  of  Psalm  civ.,  Benedic,  anima  men,  &c.;  at  which 
time  also  the  same  luinister  shall  inculcate  this  and 
such  like  sentences,  "  Cursed  be  he  which  translateth  the 
bounds  and  dales  of  hie  neighbour,"  or  such  other  words  of 
prayer  as  shall  be  hereafter  appointed."  The  bearing  of 
willow  wands  makes  part  of  this  ceremony. 

Before  tho  Beformation,  the  processions  in  this  week  were 
observed  with  every  esteraal  mark  of  devotion ;  the  Cross 
was  borne  about  in  solemn  pomp,  to  which  the  people  bowed 
the  ready  knee ;  with  other  rites  considered  of  too  super- 
stitions a  nature  to  warrant  their  continuance. — Brady, 
'  iMvU  Ctdendaria,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  3i8. 

BfiSFOttSBHlItB. 

A  certain  estate  in  Husbonie  Crawley  has  to  pay  il.  on 
Eogation  Day,  once  in  seven  years,  to  det'iay  the  oxpeUBca  of 
porftnibu luting,  and  keoi)ing  up  the  boundaries  of  the  parish. 
— Old  Enijlish  Cueloma  and  ChaTities,  p.  116. 

DoBBETSHIItB. 

Oil  Monday  in  Eogation  weok  was  formerly  held  in  the 
town  of  ShaftuBbury  or  Sbastou  n  feetival  called  the  Bezant, 
a  festival  so  anoient  that  no  authentic  record  of  its  origin 

The  borough  of  Shaftesbury  stands  upon  the  brow  of  a 
hifty  hill,  and  until  lately,  owing  to  its  situation,  was  so 
deficient  in  water  that  its  inhabitants  were  indebted  for  a 
supply  of  this  necessary  article  of  life  to  the  Httlo  hamlet  of 
Enmore  Greou,  which  Lies  in  the  valley  bulow.     From  two 
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or  tbree  woIIb  or  tanks,  situate  ia  the  village,  the  water  with 
which  the  town  was  [iruvidod  was  carried  up  the  then  pre- 
cipitous road,  on  the  backe  of  horses  and  donkeys,  and  sold 
from  door  to  door. 

The  Bezant  was  an  aclmowlcdgment  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Mit^iuuhe,  of  which  Enmore  Green  forms  a  part, 
for  the  permission  to  nse  this  privilege  ;  no  churter  or  deed, 
however,  exists  among  their  archives,  as  to  the  oommenoemeut 
of  tho  custom,  neither  are  there  any  records  of  interest  ci 
nected  with  its  observances  beyond  tho  details  of  the  expenses 
incurred  from  year  to  year.  On  the  morning  of  Rogation 
Monday,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  accompanied  hy  a  lord  and 
lady  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  by  their  mace-bearera 
carrying  the  Bezant,  want  in  procession  to  Enmore  Green. 
The  lord  and  lady  performed  at  intorvals,  as  they  passed 
along  a  traditional  kind  of  dance  to  the  sound  of  violin 
tho  steward  of  the  manor  meeting  them  at  the  green,  the 
mayor  offered  for  his  acceptance,  as  the  representative  of 
liis  lord,  Ihe  JBftsoni,— a  calfa  Lead,  uncooked, — a  gallon  of 
ale,  and  two  penny  loaves,  with  a  pair  of  gloves  edged  with 
gold  lace,  and  gave  permission  to  use  the  wells,  as  of  old, 
for  another  year.  The  steward,  having  accepted  the  gifts, 
retaining  all  for  his  own  use,  excopt  the  Btzaut,  which  he 
graciously  gave  baok,  accorded  the  privilege,  and  the  ceremony 
ended. 

The  Bezant,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  festival  is  some- 
what difficult  to  describe.*  It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  trophy, 
constmcted  of  ribbons,  flowers,  and  peacock's  feathers, 
fastened  to  a  frame,  about  four  feet  high,  roimd  which  were 
hung  jewels,  coins,  medals,  and  other  things  of  more  or  less 
Talue,  lent  for  the  purimae  by  persons  interested  in 
n latter  jf  and  many  traditioas  prevailed  of  tlie  exceed 
value  to  which  in  earlier  times  it  sometimes  reached,  am 

*  BeiiaDt  Iieing;  tlie  thuhq  uf  an  ancient  gold  cain,  the  oereir 
probib];  took  its  name  from  such  n  piece  of  mnne;  beii>g  origiuotly 
tenilpifiii  to  thu  lord  of  the  m'lnor.— iJou/t  0/  Ilaije,  vol.  i.  p.  58.1. 

t  llulchiua  aitye  this  bcsoii  or  buiant  vai  so  rirhly  ]idnmed  with 
plnte  iiad  jewels,  borrowed  Cram  the  neiglihouring  genfrv,  na  b  ' 
muU,  ua  leaa  than  IBOOI.  -  Ilirfojv  o/J3oT«ct,  19(13, ■sqL  iug.  425. 
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BctiTe  part  which  persons  of  tho  higliest  rank  in  tha 

ighboorhood  took  in  ite  aiiuual  celebration. 

Latterly,  however,  the  festival  sadly  degenerated,  and  in 

e  year  1830,  the  towu  and  the  manor  piiBsing  into  the  hands 

the  same  proprietor,  it  ceaseil  ttltogethor,  and  is  now  una 

those  many  obsoiTances  which  are  nunibfred  with  the  post. 

this  hftd  not  happened,  however,  the  necessity  for  it  no 

Qger  exists.     The  ancient  borough  is  no  longer  indebted 

to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  its  water,  for,  through   the 

liberality  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  its  present  owner, 

the  town  is  boiiiitifully  supplied  with  the  jiurest  water  from 

an  artesian  well  sunk  at  bin  expense. — The  Sank  of  Daij», 

•o\.  i.  p.  685;  Hutchins,  HistuTj)  of  Dorget,  1803,  vol.  ii. 
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In  Eogation  week,  about  Keston  and  Wicltham,  a  numbtr 
of  yonng  men  meet  together  and  with  a  most  hideous  noise 
run  into  tho  orcliards,  and,  encircling  each  ti'ee,  pronounce 
Sieaa  words : 

"  Slaud  fast  root :  bear  well  top ; 
God  ound  us  a  jaullng  aop  I 
Every  Iwig,  agple  big : 
Every  hough,  apple  enow." 

r  this  incantation  the  confused  rabble  expect  a  gratuity 
a  money,  or  drink,  which  is  no  less  welcome ;  bat  if  they 
e  disappointed  of  both,  they  with  great  eolemnity  anathe- 
latize  the  owners  and  trees  with  altogether  as  insignificant  a 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  custom  1ms  arisen 
he  ancient  one  of  perambulation  among  the  heathen, 
Mien  they  mode  prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  nse  and  blessing 
"if  the  fruits  coming  up,  with  thankBgiving  for  those  of  the 
receding  year  ;  and  as  the  heathens  supplicated  ^olus,  god 
4  the  winds,  for  his  favourable  blasts,  so  in  this  custom  they 
itill  retained  his  name  with  a  very  small  variation :  this 
eremony  is  colled  yovling,  and  the  word  is  often  usccl  in  their 
(nvocations.— Hosted,  Hinlory  of  Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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OXVOBDSHIBE. 

At  Staulake,  Bflya  Plot,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  in  Mam 
procession,  in  Rogntion  Week,  reads  the  Gospel  at  a  barrel's  J 
head,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Chequer  Inn,  in  that  town,  whore.f 
BOCoriling  to  some,  there  was  formerly  a  hermitage,  according"! 
to  others  a  cro^s,  at  which  they  read  a  Goepel  in  formerl 
tiniea :  over  which  the  house,  and  particnlftrly  the  cellar,  T 
being  huilt,  they  are  forced  to  continue  the  custom. — lliatory  I 
0/  Oj:/ord8hire,  1705,  p.  207.  ■ 

STArrooDEHiBE. 

Among  the  local  customs  which  formerly  prevailed  at  I 
Wolverhampton  may  ho  noticed  that  wliich  was  popularly  I 
called  "  Process ioning."  Miiny  of  the  older  inhahitants  can  I 
well  remember  when  the  sacrist,  resident  prebendaries,  and  J 
members  of  the  choir  assembled  at  morning  prayers  oa  I 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Eogation  Week,  with  the  charity^ 
children  hearing  long  poles  clothed  with  all  kinds  of  flowers  1 
then  in  season,  and  which  were  afterwards  carried  through  I 
the  streeta  of  the  town  with  much  solemnity,  the  clergy,. ■ 
singing-men  and  boya,  dressed  in  iheii  saci'ed  Teatmeut^  I 
closing  the  procession,  and  chanting,  in  a  grave  and  appro- 1 
priate  melody,  the  Canticle,  IBeaedkile,  omnia  ojjera,  &c.  Thia  | 
ceremony,  innocent  at  least,  and  not  illaudahle  in  itself,  ^ 
of  high  antiquity,  taking  probably  its  origin  in  the  Roman  I 
offerings  of  the  Primitite,  from  which  {after  being  rendered  1 
conformable  to  our  purer  worship)  it  was  adapted  by  the  I 
first  Chi'istiaiiB,  and  handed  down,  through  a  succession 
ages,  to  modern  times.  The  idea  was,  no  doubt,  that  of  r 
turning  thanks  to  God,  by  whose  goodness  the  face  of  nature  | 
waa  renovated,  and  fresh  means  provided  for  the  sustem 
and  comfort  of  his  creatures.  It  was  discontinued  aboat 
17C5. 

The  boundaries  of  the  township  and  parish  of  Wolver- 
hampton are  in  many  points  marked  out  by  what  are  called 
Gosjicl  trees,  from  the  custom  of  having  the  Gospel  read  under 
in  by  the  clergyuiftu  attending  tliu  parochial  i)eram- 
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biilatiuns.     Those  near  the  town  were  visited  for  the  Biime 
purpijse  by  the  proceaaionert  before  mentioned,  and  are  still 
presurvod  with    the    stricteat    care    and  attention.— Shaw, 
Hiniarg  of  Slaffordahire,  toI.  ii.  part  i.  p.  165. 
Thus  Herriek  in  his  Ee^erides  says  :— 

"Denrtst,  liuiv  nie 
Under  that  Holy-Oke,  or  Gospel-'l'tee, 
Wliere  (though  thoo  eeeet  nolj  thon  tnby'at  thint  upon 
Mf,  whea  thiiu  yerely  go'it  prooeBaion." 


April  29.]  ASCENSION  EVE. 

YoassHiHB. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Whitby  Qazetic  ui 
May  28th  1870  :— 

The  Penny  Hbdqk. — The  formality  of  planting  the  penny 
hedge  in  the  bod  of  the  Biver  Esk,  on  Ascension  Eve,  was 
performed  on  Wednesdny  last  by  Mr.  Isaac  Herbert,  who  has 
for  fifty  years  discharged  this  onerous  dnty.  The  "  nine  slakes," 
"  the  nine  a trout-s towers,"  and  the  "  nine  geddera  "  have  all 
been  onee more  duly"  planted."  The  ceremony  was  witnessed 
by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  highly  im- 
portant functionary,  the  bailifi'  of  tho  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr. 
George  Welburn,  of  Fylingdales,  was  present,  and  blew  the 
nsnal  malediction,  "  Out  on  you  1  Out  on  yonl  Out  on  you  !" 
through  the  same  identical  horn  which  seventeen  centuries 
ago  roused  with  its  Ingubrious  notes,  on  AHcension  Eto,  our 
ancestors  from  thcirpeacefol  slumbers.  Whether  the  wood  was 
out  at  the  "  stray  head,"  and  with  a  "  knife  of  a  penny  price," 
we  are  not  able  to  say,  but  a  good  hedge  was  planted ;  and 
although  each  stake  may  not  be  qnite  "  a  yard  from  another," 
the  hedge  will  donbtloes  be  of  such  strength  as  to  withstand 
the  effect  of  the  prescribed  number  of  tides. — See  Young's 
History  of  Wkilly. 

Some  time  in  the  spring,  Bays  a  writer  in  the  Genl. 
Mag.  (1790,  vol.  Is.  p.  719),  I  think  the  day  before  Holy 
Thursilay,  all  the  Clergy,  attended  by  the  singing  men  ati-l 
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boys  uf  the  choir,  perambulate  tho  tnivn  (Ripon)  in  their  I 
uaiioiiicals,  singing  hyinns,  and  the  blue-co;it  charity-hoya  I 
follow  eiuging,  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands. 


Apkil  3a]  ASCENSION  DAY. 

In  England  ABcension  Day  has  been  known  as  "  Lonnda  I 
Thursday,"  from  beating  thehoundBof  the  parish,  transferred  I 
byacorrnptionof  Riigation^jrocesBioEB  totbisday. — Kalendar  I 
ofEngU»h  Olmrch,  1865,  p.  72.  ' 

BCCEINOHAHBHTRX. 

In  the  parish  of  Edgcott  there  was  abont  an  aore  of  land,  I 
let  at  3Z,  a  year,  called  "  Gang  Monday  land,"  which  was  left  I 
to  the  parish  officers  to  provide  cakes  and  beer  for  those  who  I 
took  part  in  the  annual  perambulation  of  the  parish.  I 

At  Clifton  Eeynes,  in  tho  same  connty,  n  bequest  of  land  1 
for  a  similar  purpose  directs  that  one  small  loaf,  a  piece  of  I 
cheese,  and  a  pint  of  ale  should  be  given  to  every  married  I 
person,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale  to  every  unmarried  person  I 
resident  in  Clifton,  when  they  walked  the  parish  bonndaries  I 
in  Eogfttion  Week. — Old  Englinh  Customs  and  Charities,  I 
pp.  120,  122. 


Pennant,    in  his    Tow  from,    Chester   to   London   (1811, 
p.  40),  tells  us  that  on  Ascension  Day  the  eld  inhabitants    | 
of  Nantwich  piously  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the    i 
blessing  of  the  Brine.     A  very  ancient  pit,  called  the  Old 
Brine,  was  also  held  in   gi-eat  veneration,  and   till  witliin 
these  few  years  was  annually  on  this  festival  decked  with   j 
Hnwers  and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  J 
young  people,  celebrating  the  day   with  song  and  dance.   : 
Aubrey  (in  JUS.  Laned.  231)  says,  in  Cheshire,  when  they  -t 
weut  in  perambulation,  they  did  blesse  the  springs,  i.e.  they  I 
ilid  read  a  gusjiel  at  them,  and  did  believe  the  water  i 
the  better. 

Formerly   there  eiieted  at  Frodfihani  the  following  ens- 


I 
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torn  : — In  the  waliing  of  the  boundaries  of  tlie  pnrJKh  the 
"  men  of  Frodsham "  passed,  acruee  the  lirook  dividing  it 
from  Helshy  (then  in  the  adjoining  xmrish  ut  Durham),  the 
Frodsham  banner  to  the  "men  of  Helaby,"  who  in  tbeir 
turn  passed  over  the  Helsby  banner, 

Derby  SH  in  R. 

One  of  the  prettiest  customs  uf  the  county  of  Derby  is 
that  of  well-dreaaing  on  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day 
at  Tisaington,  near  Dovedale.  In  the  village  are  five  springs 
or  wells,  and  these  are  decorated  witfa  flovvors,  arranged  in 
the  moRt  beautiful  devices.  Boards  are  cut  into  arches, 
pediments,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornamental  forms,  and  ore 
covered  witb  moist  clay  to  the  thickness  of  about  half-an- 
inch ;  the  flowers  are  cut  off  their  stems  and  impressed  into 
the  clay  as  closely  together  as  possible,  forming  mottoes, 
borders,  and  other  devices ;  these  are  then  placed  over  the 
wells,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful 
appearance  than  tbey  present,  the  water  gurgling  from 
beneath  them,  and  overhung  by  the  fine  foliage  of  the 
uunierouB  evergreens  and  foi'cst  trees  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  There  is  one  pai-ticular  variety  of  the  double 
daisy  known  to  gardeners  as  the  Tissington  daisy,  which 
appears  almost  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  ia  in  much  repute 
for  forming  the  letters  of  the  texts  and  mottoes,  with  which 
the  wells  are  adorned.  The  day  is  observed  as  a  complete 
holiday,  and  the  festival  attracts  a  considerable  number  of 
visitors  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
Divine  Service  ia  performed  in  the  Chui'ch,  and  on  its  con- 
cluaion  the  minister  and  congregation  join  in  proceasion  and 
visit  each  well.  A  portion  of  Scripture  is  read  at  each,  and 
a  psalm  or  appropriate  hymn  is  sung.  The  whole  of  the 
wells  being  visited,  and  a  prayer  offered  up,  the  company 
separate  and,  from  the  absence  of  public-houses  in  the  village, 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  temperate  enjoyment.  The 
same  custom  was  observed  at  Brewood  and  Bilbrook,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford.— Geni.  Mag.  1794,  liiv.  pp.  115.  226; 
Jour,  of  the  Arnh.  Assoc.  1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  205 ;  vide  Tiinee, 
May  19th,  1874. 

^  1. 
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Devonbbibb. 


I 


I 
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A  correBpondent  of  the  Qent.  Mag.  (1737,  vol.  Ivii,  p.  718), 
Bttya :  It  is  tho  custom  in  macj  villagos  in  the  neigLLonrhood 
of  Exetor  "to  hail  the  Lamb,"  upon  AecenBion  mom.  That 
the  figure  of  a  Iamb  actually  appearB  in  the  east  upon  this 
muming  is  tho  popular  porauasiou ;  and  so  deeply  is  it 
rooted,  that  it  has  frequently  resisted  (evoD  in  intelligeut 
inindB)  the  force  of  the  strongest  argument. 

At  Exeter,  Bays  Hoath  in  his  Account  of  the  Islandn  of 
Scilly  (1750,  p.  128),  the  boys  have  a  custom  of  throwing 
water,  that  is,  of  damming  up  the  chauael  in  the  streetB,  at 
going  the  bounds  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  of 
splashing  tho  water  upon  the  people  passing  by.  Neighbours 
ii«  well  as  strangers,  are  forced  to  compound  hostilities  by 
giving  the  boys  of  each  pariah  money  to  pass  without  duck- 
ing ;  each  parish  asserting  its  own  prerogative  in  this  respect. 

EB6IEX. 

Tho  Oyiter  Fishery  has  always  formed  a  valuable  part  of 
the  privileges  and  trading  property  of  the  town  of  Colchester. 
Richard  I.  granted  to  the  burgesBes  the  fishery  of  the  River 
Colne,  from  the  North  Bridge  as  far  as  Westnesse  ;  and  this 
grant  was  confirmed  to  them  by  subsequent  charters,  especially 
that  of  Edward  IV.  This  fishery  includes  not  merely  the 
plain  course  of  the  Golne,  but  all  the  crooks,  &o.,  with  which 
it  communicates  :  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  Golne  Water,  as  it 
!H  commonly  called.  It  is,  moreover,  proved  by  records 
that  the  bui^esBea  of  Colchosf«r  are  legally  entitjed  to  the 
sole  riglt  of  fishing  in  this  water,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  not  licenseil  and  authorized  by  them  ;  "  and  have,  and 
over  had,  the  full,  sole,  and  absolute  power  to  have,  take, 
and  dispose  of  to  their  own  use,  all  oysters  and  other  £b]i 
within  the  said  river  or  water."  There  are  some  parishes 
adjoining  the  water  whose  inhabitants  are  admitted,  upon 
licence  from  the  mayor,  to  fisfa  and  dredge  oysters  therein, 
these  parishes  being  Brightlingsea,  Wivenhoe,  and  East 
Doniland,  For  the  better  preservation  of  this  privilege 
CoiitIs  of  Admiralty  or  Conservancy  have  been  customarily 
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held  on.  Colne  Watar ;  at  which  all  ofiencQS  oommitted 
within  the  limits  of  the  aquatic  royalty  are  preBontBd  by  u 
jury,  and  finee  eracted  on  the  offondera.  la  March  or  April 
yearly,  proclamation  is  made  by  the  legal  authorities  on  the 
water  near  Mersea  Stone,  "  that  the  River  Colne  is  shut,  and 
that  all  persons  are  forbicIdeD  to  dredge,  or  take  any  oyet^rs 
ont  of  tho  said  river  or  the  creeks  thereto  appertaining  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalea,  the  22Qd  of  July."  This  is 
called  Setting  (i.e.  Shutting)  the  Cohie. —  Cromwell,  Sislory 
of  Coldiesler,  1825,  pp.  289-2M. 

Lanoabhibb. 

Under  the  name  of  Richardson's  Charity,  a  distribntiou 
takes  place  at  Inco  on  the  feast  of  tho  Ascension,  of  five 
loads  of  oatmeal,  each  load  weighing  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  Three  loads  are  given  to  the  poor  of  tho  township 
of  Ince,  one  to  tho  poor  of  Abram,  and  tho  other  to  the  poor 
of  Hindley.— OM  Engli»h  Customs  and  Oharities,  p.  36. 

Mn)DLEa£X. 

In  Bt.  Magnus  and  other  city  churches  in  London,  the 
clergy  are  presented  with  ribbons,  cakes,  and  silk  staylaoee. — 
N.  (&  Q.  Isi  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

NoETHAMPTONS  maa. 

It  is  customary  to  go  in  triennial  prooessiona  on  Holy 
ThsTsday,  to  perambulate  the  parishes  and  beat  the 
bonndaries,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  and  retaining  posses- 
sion ;  hence  the  cei'emouy  is  called  possessioning.  The 
parochial  authorities  are  accompanied  by  othor  inhabitants 
and  a  number  of  boys,  to  whom  it  is  cnstomary  to  distribute 
buns,  &c.,  in  ordec  to  impress  it  upon  their  memory  should 
the  bonndaries  at  any  future  period  be  disputed, — Baker, 
Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases,  vol,  ii. 
p.  131, 

In  the  town  of  Northampton  the  ceremony  of  beating 
the  bounds  is  termed  "  beating  the  cross." 
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NOBTHUJIBBRLAUD. 

On  Ascension  Dny,  b&jr  MaukenziG  in  bis  Sktory  of 
IfeTBcastle  (1827,  vol.  11.  p.  744),  every  year  the  mayor  and 
biirgesBss  of  Newcontle  survey  the  bonndarioa  of  the  RiTer 
Tyne.  This  annnal  feetive  expedition  etartB  at  the  Mansion- 
HoQRe  Quay,  and  proceeds  to  or  near  thu  place  in  the  eea 
called  Sparhawk,  and  returna  ap  the  river  to  the  ntmost 
limita  of  tho  Corporation  at  Hedivin  StreaJUB.  They  are 
aecompanied  by  tlie  brethren  of  thi  ""  '  *'  " 
River  Jnry  in  their  barges. 

Brockett  mentions  tbo  smork-race 
run  by  females  for  a  emuck.  Th 
amoDg  the  young  country  wenches  i 

a  tine  Holland  chemise,  was  usually  decorated  with  ribbons. 
The  sport  ia  practised  at  Newburn,  near  Newcastle. — Brand, 
Fop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

KoTTINaHAMSIIIBE. 

In  Rogation  week  the  bounds  of  many  of  the  parishes  are 
still  beaten  with  as  much  pomp  by  the  beadio  as  ever  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  an  egg  which  is  laid  on  Asoension  Day  bo 
placed  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  tbe  building  will  be  preserved 
from  fire  and  other  calamities.^Jour.  of  Arch.  Agsoc.,  1853, 
vol.  viii.  p.  233. 


)  Trinity  Honso  and  the 

CD  ABcension  Day,  a  race 
lese  races  were  frequent 
tbe  north.     The  prize, 


* 


OXFOBDSEIRE. 


At  Oiford  tbe  little  crosses  cut  in  the  stones  of  huildinga 
to  denote  tbe  division  of  tbe  parishes  are  whitened  with 
chalk.  Great  numbers  of  boys,  with  peeled  willow  rods  in 
their  hands,  accompany  tho  minister  in  tbe  procession. — 
Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Aubrey,  in  hia  Remaitu  of  Gentilism  (H»d  Judaifm.  says : 
"  The  fellows  of  New  College  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
every  Holy  Thursday,  betwixt  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine, 
goune  to  tbe  hospital  called  Bart'Iemews  neer  Oxford,  wheii 
they  retire  into  the  chapell,  and  certaine  prayers  are  read, 
and  an  oatheme  snng,  &om  thence  they  goe  to  tbe  upper  end 
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of  the  grove  adjoiuing  to  tLe  chapcll  (tlie  way  being  before 
them  strewed  with  flowers  by  the  poor  people  of  the  hoapitall), 
they  place  themselves  round  about  the  spring  there,  where  they 
Wftrbls  forth  melodioufilj  a  aoiig  of  three,  four,  or  five  parte ; 
which  being  performed  they  refresh  theraaelvea  with  a  morn- 
ing's draught  there,  and  retire  to  Osford  before  sermon." 

Staffokdshire. 
Formerly,  at  Lichfield,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  accom- 
panied by  the  churchwardens  and  sidusmen  and  followed  by 
a  conconrse  of  children  bearing  gi'een  boughs,  repaired  to 
diffuront  reservoirs  of  water  and  there  read  the  gospel  for  the 
day,  after  which  they  were  regaled  with  cakea  and  ale; 
diiring  the  ceremony  die  door  of  every  house  was  decorated 
with  an  elm  bough.  This  custom  was  founded  on  one  of  the 
early  institutions  of  Christianity,  that  of  blessing  the  springB 
and  wells.— 4ccouii(  of  Lichfield,  1818-19,  p.  133. 

SuproLK. 
By  his  will,  proved  in  December  1527,  John  Cole  of 
Thelnctham,  directed  that  a  certain  farm-rent  should  be 
applied  yearly  to  the  purpose  of  providing  "  a  buehell  and 
halfie  of  malte  to  be  browne,  and  a  bushelt  <if  whete  to  he  hakei) 
to  fynde  a  drinkinge  upon  Agcengiim  Even  eoerlastinge  fur  ye 
parishe  of  Thelnetham  to  drinks  at  the  Cross  of  Trapyetes," 

At  Evesham  it  is  customary  for  the  master- garden ei'S  to 
give  their  work-people  a  treat  of  baked  peas,  both  wiiite  and 
groy  (and  pork),  every  year  on  Holy  Ttiuraday, — Brand, 
Poy.  AiUi<i.  1849,  voL  i.  p.  208. 


Aw  old  Eoman  kalendar,  c 
vol.  i.  p.  210),  saya  that  < 


ed  by  Brand  {Pop.  Aatiq.  1849, 
.  the  30th  of  April  hoys  go  to 
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'  leek  the  May-treea  (Mali  arbores  b  pnerie  eiqnimntar),  and 
in  Drydeu'a  time  this  early  obaerrance  of  May  seems  to 
have  been  cnBtomary  ;  one  of  hia  heroines 

"  W.k'd,  IIS  hor  cuatom  was,  bafore  tho  day, 
To  do  til'  obBervaunoe  diiB  to  sprightly  May ; 
Fur  Bptiabtly  Muy  rammands  our  youth  to  kepp 
The  vigilu  "t  her  aight.  and  breaks  their  mggecl  Bleep." — 
Med.  ^H  Kalei,d.  vol.  i.  p.  'iS,d. 


Cornwall. 


a  number  of  j 


Q  BSRemble 

together  at  a  public-house.  n,nd  sit  up  till  the  clock  strikes 
tiVQlve,  when  they  go  round  the  town  with  violins,  dnima, 
and  othor  instruiaonts,  and  by  sound  of  music  call  npou 
others  to  join  them.  Ae  Boon  as  the  party  is  formed,  tbey 
proceed  to  different  ferm-housea  within  four  or  fi?o  miles  of 
the  neighboorhood,  where  titey  are  expected  as  regularly  as 
May  morning  comes  ;  and  they  tliero  partake  of  a  beverage 
oalled  junket,  made  of  raw  milk  and  rennet,  or  rmming,  as  it 
is  called,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  a  little  cream  added. 
After  this  they  take  tea,  and  ''heavy  country  cake,"  composed 
of  fiuur,  cream,  sugar,  and  currouts,  then  partako  of  mm  and 
milk,  and  conclude  with  a  dance.  After  thns  regaling 
themselves  they  gather  tho  May.  While  some  are  breaking 
down  the  boughs,  others  sit  and  make  tho  "  May-music."  This 
is  done  by  cutting  a  circle  through  the  bark  at  a  certain 
distance  from  tho  bottom  of  tlie  May  branches ;  then,  by 
goutly  and  regularly  tapping  tho  batk  all  round  from  the 
cut  circle  to  the  end,  the  bark  becomes  loosened,  and  slips 
away  whole  from  the  wood,  and  a  hole  being  cut  in  the  pipe,  it 
is  easily  formed  to  emit  a  sound  when  blown  througii  and 
becomes  a  whistle.  The  gathering  and  the  "  May-muaio  " 
being  finished,  Ihey  then  "  bring  homo  the  May"  by  five  or 
BIS  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  band  playing  and  their 
whistles  blowing.  After  dancing  tlirougbout  the  town  they 
go  to  their  respective  employments.  Although  May-day 
ehonld  full  on  a  Sunday,  they  observo  tho  same  practice  in 
all  respects,  with  the  omission  of  dancing  in  the  town. — 
Every  Day  Book,  vol,  i,  p.  5C1. 


I 
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DSVQSBHIBX. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  the  proprietor  of  every  flowur- 
garden  in  the  ceighbourhooil  of  Torqnay  receiveH  Tisita 
from  a  great  number  of  girls,  who  solicit  "  eomo  flowers  fur 
the  May-dolls."  This  is  usnally  complied  with,  aad  at  no 
great  cost,  as  flowers  are  commonly  very  abundant.  Soon 
after  nine  o'clock  on  May-day,  or  the  day  following  when 
that  falls  on  Sunday,  the  same  young  folk  coll  at  every 
house,  and  stop  everyone  they  meet,  to  show  their  May-dollB, 
collecting,  at  the  same  time,  such  small  gratuities  as  may  be 
offered.— Once  o  Week,  Sept.  24tb,  1870. 

At  Great  Gransden  on  the  evening  or  night  preeei'ng 
Miiy-day,  the  young  men  (farmers'  servants)  go  and  cut  the 
Mayor  hawthorn  buaghs,  which  they  bring  home  in  bundles, 
and  leave  some  at  almost  every  house,  according  to  the 
numbers  of  young  persons  in  it,  singing  what  they  call  The 
Night  SoTig.  On  the  evening  of  May-day,  and  the  following 
evenings,  they  go  round  to  every  house  where  they  left  a 
bough,  and  sing  the  May  Song.  One  is  dressed  with  a  shirt 
over  hie  other  clothes,  and  decorated  with  ribbous,  and  is 
called  the  May  Lord,  another  in  girls'  clothes,  is  called  the 
JWflj  Lady,  or  Mary.  One  has  a  handkerchief  on  a  pole  or 
stick  as  a  flag,  whose  business  is  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  The 
rest  have  ribbons  in  their  hata.  The  money  collected  is  Speut 
in  a  feast  of  plum  cake,  bread  aod  cheese,  and  tea. 

LANCA.BHIBB. 

The  evening  before  May-day  ia  termed  "  Mischief  Night " 
by  the  young  people  of  Burnley  and  the  surrounding  district, 
when  all  kinila  of  mischief  are  perpetrated.  Formerly  shop- 
keepers' sign-boards  were  exchanged  :  "  John  Smith,  Grocer," 
finding  his  name  and  vocation  changed,  by  the  sign  over  his 
door,  to  "Thomas  Jones,  Tailor,"  and  wee  versa;  but  the 
police  have  put  an  end  to  these  practical  jokes.  Young  men 
aud  women,  however,  still  continue  to  play  each  other  tricks 
by  placing  branches  of  trees,  slirubs,  or  flowers  under  each 
others'  windows,  or  before  their  doors.     All  these  have  a 
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nyinbolical  moaning,  bb  signiGcnnt,  if  not  always  as  oompli- 
ineutitry,  as  "  the  Language  of  Fluwera."  Thns  "  a  thorn  " 
iiaplioB  "Bcorn;"  "wicken"  (the  mountain  ash),  "my  dear 
chicken ;"  "  a  bramble,"  for  ono  who  likes  to  ramble,  Sec. 
Much  ill-feeling  is  at  times  engendered  by  this  custom. 
— Harland  and  Wilkinson,  Lancashire  Folk  Lore,  1867, 
p.  239 ;  see  N,  <t  Q.  1st  S.  vol.  t.  p.  580 ;  ith  S.  vol. 
■rii.p.  525. 

While  reading  one  evening  towards  the  close  of  April 
1861,  says  a  writer  in  the  Book  of  Dags  (voL  i.  p.  546),  I  was 
on  a  sudden  aware  of  a  party  of  waits  or  carollers  who 
had  taken  their  stand  on  the  lawn  in  my  garden,*  and  were 
Berenading  the  family  with  a  song.  There  were  four  singers, 
accompanied  by  a  flute  and  a  clarionet,  and  together  they 
discoursed  most  simple  and  rnstic  Tnusic.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
divine  the  occasion  of  this  loyal  custom,  seeing  the  time 
was  not  within  any  of  the  great  festivals,  Easter,  May-day, 
or  Whitsuntide,  Inquiry  resulted  in  my  obtaining  from  an. 
old  "Mayer"  the  words  of  two  Bongs,  called  by  the  singers 
themselves  "  May  Songs,"  though  the  rule  and  cnstom  are  tliat 
they  must  be  sung  before  the  1st  of  May.  My  chief  infor- 
mant, an  elderly  man  named  Job  Knight,  tolls  me  that  he 
went  out  a  May-singing  for  about  fourteen  years,  but  has  now 
loft  it  off.  Be  says  that  the  Mayers  usually  commence  their 
singing-rounds  about  the  middle  of  April,  though  some 
parties  start  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  that  month.  The 
singing  invariably  ceases  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April. 
Job  says  he  can  remember  the  custom  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  than  the  two  songs  which 
fiillow.  These  are  usually  snng,  he  says,  by  five  or  sis  men, 
with  a  fiddle  or  flute  aad  clarionet  accompaniment.  The 
songs  are  verbally  as  recited  by  Job  Knight,  tbe  first  of 
which  leaves  marks  of  some  antiquity,  both  in  eonstruotion 
and  phraseology.  There  is  its  double  refrain— the  second 
and  fourth  lines  in  every  stanza — which  both  musically  and 
poetically  are  far  superior  to  the  others.  Its  quaint  picture 
of  manners,  the  worshipful  master  of  the  house  in  his  chain 
of  gold,  the  mistress  with  gold  along  her  breast,  &c,,  the 
phrases  "  house  and  harbour,"  ''  riches  and  store," — all  see 

•  In  tbe  hiimlet  of  awinlon,  lownsLip  of  Wprsley,  pariali  of  Ecu 
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point  to  ttiLi'lier  times.  The  last  line  of  this  song  appears  to 
cuiive;  its  object  and  to  iadicate  a  simple  superstition  that 
those  songB  were  charms  to  draw  or  drive  "  these  cold  winters 
away."  There  are  several  lines  in  both  songs,  in  which  the 
sense,  no  less  than  tho  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  marred 
from  tho  songs  having  been  lianded  down  by  otfd.  trnditiun 
alone,  but  I  have  not  ventured  on  nny  alteration. 

In  the  second,  and  more  modern,  Bung,  the  refrain  in  tho 
fourth  line  of  each  stanza  is  again  the  most  poetical  and 
ninsical  of  the  whole. 


IB)  WB, 


OLD  MAY  SONG. 
All  in  this  pleasant  evening,  logetlier  comers  f  ?  com 

Fnr  Ihe  enmnier  aprings  to  &eah.  green,  and  gay ; 
We'll  tell  JDU  of  a  blossoni  and  bnda  on  every  tree, 

Drawing  near  to  the  inerrj  momh  of  May. 
Rise  up,  the  matter  of  this  house,  put  on  your  chain  of  gold. 

For  the  euminer  Hpringa  ao  fci»h,  green,  and  gay  ; 
We  hope  you're  not  pffcnded,  (with)  your  house  we  moke  £o  bold, 

Drawing  neat  to  the  merty  month  of  May. 
BifiQ  up,  the  mistreas  of  tbig  house,  with  gold  along  your  breast, 

For  the  Buiuraer  gpringa  80  froah,  green,  and  guy  ; 
And  if  yonr  body  be  iialeep,  wo  hope  your  bouI's  at  reet, 

Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 
Rise  Dp.  the  children  of  thU  house,  all  in  your  rich  attire, 

For  the  tummer  epringa  bo  fresh,  green,  and  gay ; 
For  every  hair  upon  yonr  head(s)  ehinee  like  the  silver  wire, 

Dniwing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  Muy. 
God  blesa  tliia  house  and  harbour,  your  riches  imd  yonr  store. 

For  the  summar  springa  no  fre-h.  green,  and  gay  ; 
We  hope  the  Lord  will  proajjet  jou.  Inth  now  and  evermore, 

Drawing  near  to  the  merry  montli  uf  May. 
Bo  [low  we're  going  to  Jeave  you,  in  peaoe  and  plenty  here. 

For  the  sonuner  apringa  to  freah,  green,  and  gay  ; 
We  shall  not  sing  you  May  again  until  another  year. 

For  to  draw  yon  these  cold  wiatcra  away. 
NEW  MAY  SONG. 

Come  listen  awhile  to  what  we  shall  ray, 

Concerning  the  Beaaou,  tlie  innntli  wb  «dl  May; 

For  the  tlowera  they  are  springing,  and  the  bird-t  they  do  »\ng. 

And  the  boziers*  are  eweet  in  the  morning  of  May. 
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When  tbe  trees  nie  in  bloom,  and  the  meadawa  are  gnwli. 

Tlie  Bveet-flnielliDg  cowalips  are  plain  lo  be  seen ; 

The  Bweet  tifs  oC  natnre,  which  no  plainlj'  di>  bod, 

For  the  baziers  are  sveet  in  tbe  moining  of  Maj. 

All  oreatores  are  deem'd,  in  their  station  below, 

Such  coniforts  of  love  on  eacli  other  bestow : 

Our  flocks  they're  all  folded,  »nd  ;oddi>  latii!»  sweet);  do  plft^, 

And  the  baziers  are  sweet  iu  tbe  morning  of  Ma;. 

So  now  to  eoncluda  with  mueh  freedom  and  love, 

The  Bweete«t  of  blessing  procceda  from  aboie ; 

*  "'  IS  join  in  oar  Botig  that  right  huppy  may  w   ' 


For  well  Dless  with 


l8  DMwnijig  of  Slnj." 


Ll.lCOLNSHIBB. 


Oliver  in  bis  Monutaental  Antiquitlea  of  Great  Grimnhff 
(1825,  p.  39),  speaking  of  Holm  Hill  and  Abbey  HiU,  two  <.f 
the  seven  hills  on  which  the  British  town  of  Grym-by  was 
situated,  says  they  were  tmited  by  rn  artificial  bank,  called 
the  Set  hank,  in  connection  with  which  he  relates  the 
following  enrioMB  ceremony : — 

The  great  feniale  divinity  of  the  British  Dmids  was  Kct, 
or  Ceridwen ;  a  perBonification  of  the  Ark  of  Noah ;  tbe 
famous  Keto  of  Antiqnity,  or,  in  other  words  Ceres,  the 
patroness  of  the  ancient  mysteries.  To  enter  into  a  full 
explanation  ot  those  mysteries  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  aspirant,  at  the  conclusioa  of  the  ceremony  of 
initiation,  was  placed  in  a  email  bi)at,  to  represent  the  con- 
finement of  Noah  in  the  Ark  ;^which  boat  was  a  symbol  of 
the  helio-arkite  deity, — and  committed  to  the  waves  with 
directions  to  gain  a  proposed  point  of  land,  which  was  to  him 
a  shore,  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  triumph.  On  this  shore 
he  was  received  by  the  hierophant  and  his  attendiiDts,  who 
had  placed  themselves  there  for  the  e:xpresa  purpose,  and 
pronounced  a  favourite  of  Eet,  by  "rhom  he  was  now  said 
to  be  purified  wiUi  water,  and  consequently  regenerated 
and  purged  &om  all  bis  former  defilements.  The  Abbey 
Hill  was  the  place  where  these  sacred  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated, and  the  designation  of  this  bank  fully  corroborates 
the  conjecture,  for  whoever  will  attentively  consider  the 
*  Tbe  Cheaiiiiu  May-song  is  very  similar  to  this. 
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situation  of  these  two  hills,  comiccteil  by  an  extouded  emb&nk- 
ineut  even  at  the  present  day,  will  be  courawod  tlint  a  more 
convenient  spot  conld  not  be  found  for  the  perfDrmanoe  of  tlie 
above  ceremony.  The  sacred  rites  were  solemnized  within 
the  stone  circle,  which  doubtless  eristed  on  the  Abbey  Hill, 
and  the  candidate  at  the  highest  time  of  the  tide  was  com- 
mitted to  the  mercy  of  the  wavea  from  the  point  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Wellow  Mill,  and  he  had  to  struggle  against 
the  declining  tide,  until  he  was  cast  at  the  foot  of  Holni 
Hill,  upon  the  bank  of  Eot,  the  presiding  deity,  under  whose 
special  protection  he  was  ever  nfter  placed. 

This  ceremony  always  took  place  on  May  Eve,  for  at  no 
other  season  was  the  final  degree  of  perfection  conferred,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fortunate  aspirants  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  safe  landing-place  of  Ket,  which  led  by  an  easy  gradation 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  fires  were  lighted  on  the  apex  of 
this  and  all  the  neighbouring  bills,  and  the  most  extravagant 
'joy  was  visible  throughout  the  district. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Ou  May  Eve,  the  juvenile  branches  of  nearly  every  family 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  used  to  gather  primroses,  and  strew  them 
before  the  doors  of  their  dwellings,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  fairies  on  that  night.  It  was  quite  a  novel  sight 
to  a  stranger  to  the  custom  to  see  this  delicate  fiower  plenti- 
fully arranged  at  the  door  of  every  house  he  might  pass, 
particularly  in  the  towns  on  the  night  in  question  or  early  on 
the  following  morning.  This  custom  is  now  abandoned : 
indeed,  it  was  continued  to  a  late  date  more  through  the 
liabit  and  amusement  of  children  than  from  superstition. 
Peraims  more  advanced  in  life  congregated  on  the  mountains 
ou  May  Sve,  and  to  scare  fairies  and  witches,  supposed  to  be 
roaniiug  abroad  on  that  particular  night  in  numbers  greater 
than  ordinary,  set  fire  to  the  gorse  or  Kainney,  and  blew  boms. 
Many  of  thorn  remained  on  the  hills  till  siinriBe,  endeavouring 
to  pry  into  futurity  by  observing  particnlor  omens.  If  a 
bright  light  was  observed  to  issue,  seemingly,  from  any  house 
'n  tlio  surrounding  village,  it  was  considered  a  certain  indication 
^  that  some  member  of  the  family  would  soon  be  mairLad\  W^^^ 
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a  dim  light  were  seen  moving  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
perieh  church,  it  nae  then  deemed  equally  certain  that  a 
funeral  would  soon  pass  that  way  to  the  churchyard. — Train, 
Eistory  of  the  Me  0/ Man.  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

OsFOItDBHIBE. 

"  At  Woodstock,"  says  Aubrey,  "  they  every  May  Eve  goe 
into  the  parke  and  fetch  away  a  number  of  Lawthoriie  treee, 
which  they  sot  about  their  dores  :  'tia  pity  that  they  make 
such  a  destruction  of  so  fiue  a  tree." 


I 
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At  Tenby  the  inhabitants  went  oat  in  troopB,  bearing  in 
their  hands  boughs  of  tlmm  in  full  blosHOni,  which  were 
bedecked  with  other  fiowers,  and  then  stuck  outside  the 
windows  of  the  houses.  Maypoles  were  reared  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  decorated  with  flowers,  coloured  papers, 
and  bunches  of  variegated  rfbbou. — Mason's  Tales  and 
TToditions  0/  Ireland,  IBuf^,  p.  21, 


The  following  custom  of  the  Irish  is  described  in  a  MS. 
of  the  siiteenth  century,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  Pagan 
origin:  ''UponMaie  Eve  they  will  drive  their  oattell  upon 
tlieir  neighbour's  curne.  to  eate  the  same  up ;  they  were  wont 
to  begin  from  the  vast,  and  this  principally  upon  tlje  English 
churl.  Unlesse  they  do  so  upon  Maie  dkio,  the  witch  hath 
power  npon  their  cattell  all  the  yere  following." — N.  i  Q. 
Ut  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  81. 

Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  Account  of  Weetmcaih,  1682,  says  ; 
— "On  May  Eve,  every  fiimily  sets  up  before  their  door  a 
green  bush,  strewed  over  with  yellow  flowers,  which  the 
meadows  yield  plentifully.  In  counties  where  timber  is  plen- 
tiful, they  erect  tall  slender  trees,  which  stand  high,  and  they 
continue  almost  the  whole  year ;  so  that  a  stranger  would 
go  nigh  to  imagine  that  they  were  all  signs  of  ale-sellers, 
and  that  all  housea  were  ale-houEes." 
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The  festival  of  May  Day  has  existed  in  tliia  country,  thongh 
it8  form  has  often  chaugtMl,  from  (he  earliest  tinien,  and  we 
find  abundant  traces  of  it  both  in  our  poets  and  old  chroni- 
clers. Toilet  imagines  that  it  originally  came  from  our 
Gothic  ancestors ;  and  certainly,  if  this  ie  to  be  taken  for 
a  proof,  the  Swedes  and  Goths  welcomed  the  first  of  May 
with  songs  and  dance,  and  many  lustic  sports ;  but  there  is 
only  a  general,  not  a  particular,  likeness  between  our  Miiy- 
day  fi-stiTitios  and  those  of  our  Gothic  ancestors.  Others 
■_agaiii  have  sought  for  the  origin  of  our  customs  in  the 
Floralia,  or  rather  the  Mamma,  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
ostablished  at  a  later  period  under  the  Emperor  Chtudius, 
and  differed  perhaps  but  little  from  the  former,  except  in 
being  more  decent.  But  though  it  may  at  first  seem  probable 
that  our  May-games  may  have  come  immediately  &om  the 
Floralia  or  Mamma  of  the  Romans,  there  can  bo  little  question 
that  their  final  origiD  must  be  sought  in  other  conntries,  and 
fai'  remoter  periods,  Maurice  says  (^Indian  Anfiquitie*,  vol.  i. 
p.  87)  that  our  May-day  festival  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
phiillic  festivals  of  India  and  Egypt,  which  in  those  countries 
took  place  upon  the  sun  entering  Tonrns,tooelehrate  Nature's 
renewed  fertility,  *(iAAo5  (pAaUo*)  in  Greek  signifies  a  jxile, 
in  addition  to  its  more  important  meaning,  of  which  this  is 
the  type ;  and  in  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  the 
changes  of  the  calendar  wo  ehnll  find  an  easy  solution  of 
any  apparent  inconsistencies  arising  from  Uie  dilfereuce  of 

That  the  May-festival  has  come  down  to  na  from  the  Di'uids, 
who  themselves  had  it  from  India,  is  proved  by  many  strikiag 
facts  and  coincidences,  and  by  none  more  than  the  vestigep 
of  the  god  Bel,  the  Apollo,  or  Orus,  of  other  nations.  Tht 
Druids  celebrated  his  worship  on  the  first  of  May,  by 
lighting  immense  fires  in  honour  of  him  upon  the  various 
cams,  and  hence  the  day  is  called  by  the  aboriginal  I'-ish  and 
the  Scotch  Highlanders — both  remnants  of  the  Celtic  stock- 
la  Bealtine,  Bealtaine  or  Beltine,  that  is,  the  day  of  Belen'i 
.  fire,  for,  in  the  Oomish,  which  ie  a  Celtic  dialeo^  we  find 
L.fliat  tan  is  fire,  and  to  tini:  signifies  to  light  the  fire. 
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The  Irish  still  retain  the  FhceDiciau  custom  of  lighting  fires 
at  Bhort  dietances,  and  making  the  cattle  pass  hctween  them. 
Fathers,  tou,  taking  their  children  in  their  anns,  jump  or  run 
through  them,  thus  passing  the  latter  as  it  were  thiuugh  the 
I  flames — -the  very  practice  so  expressly  condemned  in  Scripture. 
But  Qveu  this  custom  appears  to  have  been  only  a  substitute 
I  for  the  atrocions  sacrifitie  of  children  as  practised  by  the 
I  elder  Phcenioians.  The  god  Saturn,  that  is,  Muloch,  was 
represented  by  a  statue  bent  slightly  forward,  and  so  placed 
that  the  least  weight  was  sufficient  to  alter  its  position. 
Into  the  arms  of  this  idol  the  priest  gave  the  child  to  be 
sacrificed,  when,  its  balance  being  thus  destroyed,  it  flung  or 
rather  dropt,  the  Tictim  into  a  fiery  furnace  tliat  blazed  below. 
If  other  proofs  were  wanting  of  Eastern  origin,  we  might 
find  them  in  the  fact  that  Britain  was  called  by  the  earUer 
inhabitants  the  Islund  of  Beli,  and  that  Bel  had  also  the 
name  of  Hu,  a  word  whioh  we  see  again  occurring  in  the 
Huli  festival  of  Iiidia.^ — New  Curiomties  of  Literature,  Tol.  i, 
p.  229.  See  Higgins'  Celtic  Druids,  chap.  t.  sect.  23,  p.  181  ; 
Soueeltotd  Words,  1859,  vol.  six.  p.  667 ;  ToLm'a  History  of  the 
Druids,  8vo,  p.  115;  Cdtic  Reaearckes.  1806,  8vo,  p.  191  ; 
ToBsius,  On  the  Origin  of  Idolatries :  Essai  mr  le  CuUe  des 
Divinitis  Ghi^atnce''. 

Going  a-Mayimj, — Bourne  (An (t'gwitaies  Fwigarfls,  chap,  xiv.) 
describes  this  custom  aa  it  existed  in  his  time; — On  theok- 
lends,  or  first  of  May,  commonly  called  May-day,  the  juvenile 
part  of  both  sexes  are  wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  music 
and  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches  fcom 
the  trees,  and  adorn  themselves  with  nosegays  and  crowns 
of  flowers;  when  this  is  done  they  return  with  their  booty 
homewards,  abont  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  mako  their  doors 
and  windows  to  triumph  with  their  flowery  spoils. 

In  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love  we  read  that  early  on  May-day 
"  Fourth  goth  al  the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  f^tche  the 
flowris  beeb  and  blome." 

In  the  old  romance,  too,  La  Morte  ^Arthur,  translatp.d  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malcor,  or  Mellor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
is  a  pnssage  descriptive  of  the  cnstoms  of  the  times.  "  Now  it 
iiolell  in  the  moncth  of  lusty  May,  that  Queeno  Gueuever 
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c»lled  unto  her  the  knygbtee  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  gave 
them  warning  that  earlj  in  the  morning  she  should  ride  on 
maying  into  the  woods  &ud  fields  beside  Wostminster."  The 
rural  clergy,  who  seem  to  have  mingled  themaelves  with  their 
flock  on  all  occasions,  whether  of  sorrow,  devotion,  or  omuee- 
inent,  were  reproved  by  Grostctc,  or  Greathoad,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  for  going  a-maying, — Med.  ^vi  Satend.  voL  i, 
p.  233. 

Shakespeare  likewise,  alluding  to  this  custom,  aays  (Henry 
VIII.  Act  V.  so.  3),  it  was  imposaible  to  make  the  people 
Bleep  on  May-nioming,  and  (Midsummer  Nighl's  Dream,  Act  L 
80.  1)  that  they  rose  up  early  to  observe  May  day. 


"  If  thon  lovest  me  then, 
6teul  forth  th;  father'a  huaae  t 
AdJ  in  the  wood,  a  league  witliout  the; 
IVhere  I  did  meet  tbee  once  with  Helei 
To  do  observance  to  a  mora  of  May, 
There  will  I  slay  for  thes.'' 


Marf-detB. — This  was  heldof  singular  virtue  informer  times, 
and  thus  in  the  Morning  Post  of  tiud  May,  1791,  wo  are  told 
that  the  day  before,  being  the  First  of  May,  according  to 
annual  and  superstitious  eustom,  a  nwnber  of  persons  went 
into  the  fields  and  bathed  their  ftbces  with  the  dew  on  the  grass, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  render  them  beautiful.  Fepys 
on  a  certain  day  in  May  makes  this  entry  in  his  Diary :  "  My 
wife  away,  down  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer  to  Woolwich,  in 
order  to  a  little  ayre  and  to  lie  tiiere  to-night,  and  so  to  gather 
May-dew  to-mon'ow  morning,  which  Mrs,  Turner  hath  taught 
her  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash  her  face  with." 

May-games. — When  Christianity,  says  Soane  ((hirioiities  of 
Literature,  p.  230),  found  its  way  into  Britain,  the  same  mode 
would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the  May-games 
by  the  wise  liberality  of  the  iirst  missionaries  that  we  see 
them  employing  in  so  many  otlier  cases.  Conceding  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  they  did  not  attempt  to  root  out  long 
established  characters,  but  invested  them  with  another  charac- 
ter as  bees  close  in  with  wax  the  nosious  Bubstaucc  they  are 
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■uniiljlo  to  reraoTB.  Thus  in  course  of  time  the  festival  was 
not  oiily  diverted  from  its  original  intention,  hut  even  the 
meaning  of  its  variona  Bymhols  was  forgotten.  It  degenerated 
into  a  mere  holiday,  and  as  such  long  continued  to  be  the 
delight  of  all  ages  and  of  all  classes,  from  king  and  queen 
upon  the  throne  to  the  peasant  in  his  cottage.  Thas,  for 
example,  Henry  VIII.  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
attached  to  the  exercise  of  archery  and  the  observance  of 
May.  "Some  short  time  ni'ter  his  coronation,"  says  Hall 
(Tit.  Mennj  VIII.,  fol,  vi.  6),  "  be  came  to  WeBtminster  with 
the  Queen  and  all  their  train.  And  on  a  time  being  there, 
Ida  Grace,  the  Earla  of  Essex,  Wiltshire,  and  other  noble- 
men, to  the  number  of  twelve,  came  suddenly  into  tlie 
Queen's  chamber,  all  appnrelled  in  short  coats  of  Kentish 
Eendiiil,  with  hoods  on  their  heads,  and  boson  of  the  some, 
every  one  of  them  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  sword  and 
bnokler,  like  outlaws  or  Bobin  Hood's  men ;  whereof  the 
'  Queen,  the  ladies,  atid  all  others  there,  were  abashed,  as  well 
for  the  strange  siglit,  as  also  for  their  sudden  coming;  and 
after  certain  dances  and  pastimes  made,  they  departed." 

Stow,  too,  in  his  Survey  of  London  (1603,  4to,  p.  99)  baa 
the  following :—"  In  the  monetb  of  May,  namely  on  May-day 
in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke 
into  the  swcetc  meadows  and  greene  woods,  there  to  rejoyco 
thoir  spiritee  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  eweete  flowers, 
and  with  the  harmony  of  birds  praysing  Ood  in  their  kind  ; 
and  for  example  hereof  Edward  Hall  hath  noted  that  K. 
Honry  the  Eighth,  as  in  the  3  of  his  roigne  and  divers  other 
years,  BO  namely  on  the  seventh  of  his  reigne  on  May-day 
in  the  morning,  with  Qween  £atheren  his  wife,  accompanied 
with  many  lords  and  ladies,  roda  a-maying  from  Greenwitcb 
to  the  bigt  ground  of  Shooter's  hill,  where  as  they  passed 
by  the  way  they  espied  a  company  of  tall  yeomen  clothed  all 
in  groone,  with  greene  whooJos  and  with  bowes  and  arrowee, 
to  the  numlKir  of  100.  Ono  being  their  chieftaine  was 
called  Robin  Hoode,  who  required  the  king  and  his  compauie 
to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoote,  whereunto  the  king  graunting, 
Itobin  Hiiodo  whistled,  and  all  the  200  archers  shot  off, 
losing  all  at  once,  and  when  he  whistled  againc,  they  like- 
wise shot  againej     their  i^rrowes  whistled  by  craft  of  tbo 
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head,  BO  that  tlio  nojse  wns  Btraoge  nnd  loude,  wliicli  greatly 
delighted  tho  king,  iineene,  and  their  compauie." 

It  may  seem  strange,  remarbB  Soane,  that  Kobin  Hood 
should  be  bo  prominent  a  figure  iu  a  festival  wliieh 
originated  long  before  he  was  bom,  since  we  first  find 
mention  of  bim  and  tia  forest  componinnB  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  while  the  floral  games  of  England,  as  we  have 
Been,  had  their  rise  with  the  Drnids.  The  sports  of  Eobin 
Hood  wcro  moat  probably  first  inetitnted  for  &o  enaourage' 
ment  of  archery,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  a  recreation  so 
BBpeoially  connected  with  summer  and  the  forest,  was  cele- 
brated at  tho  opening  of  the  year — the  opening,  that  is,  bo 
far  as  it  related  to  rurnl  sports  and  jileasures.  By  degrees 
it  would  become  blended  with  tlie  fostival  already  existing, 
and  in  a  short  time,  from  its  auperiot  attraction,  it  would 
become  the  principal  feature  of  it. 

Douce,  in  his  JXhittrationa  of  Shiikegpeare  (toI.  ii.  p.  454), 
Bays  the  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  into  the  celebration 
of  May  probably  suggeEted  the  addition  of  a  king  or  lord 
of  May.  Soane,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view,  being 
of  opinion  that  tho  custom  of  electing  a  Lord  and  Lady 
of  the  May  in  the  popular  sports  existed  at  a  far  earlier 
period — long  indeed  before  tho  time  of  Robin  Hood's  imtro- 
duction^at  tho  some  time  supporting  his  Btatemont  from  a 
command  given  in  the  synod  at  Worcester,  A.n.  1240,  Canon 
38,  "  Ne  intersint  India  iuhoncBtis,  nee  snstinoant  ludoa  fieri 
do  rege  et  regina."  For  an  interesting  account  of  tho  Eobin 
Hood  games  see  Strutt's  novel,  Queen  Hoo  Hall  (quoted  in 
BooJc  of  Days,  vol.i.  ]>  580).  Consult  also  Ritson's  Colteciioa 
cf  Poems  relating  to  Robin  Hood  (1858),  and  Brand's  Pop. 
Aniiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-272. 

Morris-danee.- — It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  origin,  and 
to  be  derived  to  ns  from  Spain,  Hence  its  name,  The  prin- 
cipal characters  of  it  generally  were  Robin  Hood,  Maid 
Marian,  Scarlet,  Stokcaley,  LitUe  John,  the  Hobby  Horse, 
the  Bavion  or  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper  with  his  pipe  and  tabor, 
tho  Dragon,  of  which  we  have  no  mention  before  1585.  Tho 
number  of  charHcters  varied  much  at  different  times  and 
phices.  Bee  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  pp,  247-270, 
and  Boole  of  Days,  vol  i.  pp.  630-G33. 
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Maijpolt-s. — Tbo    earliest    repreacntation    nf  an   EugUsh 
maypolo  is  that  publiehod  in  tho  Yariorwoi  ShakcBpeare,  and 
depicted  on  a  window  at  Betloy  in  StaffordBhiro,  then  the 
property  of  Mr.  Toilet,  and  wliicli  lie  was  disposed  to  think  as 
old  aa  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.     The  pole  is  planted  in  a 
mound  of  earth,  and  has  af&xcd  to  it  St.  George's  red-crosa 
banner,  and  a  white   pennon  or  streamer  with  a  forked  end. 
The  shaft  of  the  pole  is  painted  in  a  diagonal  line  of  black  I 
colour  npon  a  yellow  gi'ouud,  a  characteristio  deooration  of  I 
all  these  ancient  maypolos,    as  allndod  to  by  ShakespoarQ  J 
in  his  Midsummer  Niglit't  Dream,   where  it  giyea  point  to  ] 
Hermia's  allusion  to  her  rival  Helena  as,  "  a  painted  may- 
pole."—.Booft  of  Bays,  vol.   i.  p.  575.— Eee  Brand's  Pop. 
Anti^.  1849,  pp.  234-247. 

It  was,  says  Hone  {Every  Day  Booh,  vol.  i,  p.  55G),  a  groat 
object  with  Bome  of  the  moro  rigid  reformers  to  suppress ' 
amnsemeuts,   espeoially  maypoles ;  and   these  idols  of  the 
people  were  taken  down  as  zeal  grew  £erce,  and  pot  up  bb 
it  grew  cool,  till,  after  various  ups  and  dosvns,  the  &vourites 
of  the  populace  were  by  the  Parliament,  on  tho  Cth  April, 
1644,  thus  provided  against :  "  Tho  Lords  and  CommonB  do  I 
further   order  and  ordain  that,  all  and  singular  maypoles  m 
that  are  or  shall  be  erected,  shoU  be  taken  down  and  i 
moved  by  the  oonstablos,  bo^holders,  tithing-meu,  petty  co 
stables,  and  churchwardens  of  tho  parishes  where  the  some  | 
be,  and  that  no    maypole    be    hei-cafter  set    up,  erected, 
or  suffered  to  bo  set  up  within  this  Idngdom   of  England  I 
or  dominion  of  Wales ;    tho  said  officers  to  be    fined  five  I 
"  'shillings  weekly  till  the  said  maypolo  bo  taken  down."    Ac-  I 
cordingly   down    went  all    the    maypoles    that    were  left.  I 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  however  was  tho  signal  for  I 
their  revival     Oo  the  very  Ist  of  May  afterwards,  in  1661,  I 
the  maypole  in  the  Btrand  was  roared  with  great  ceremony  I 
and  rejoicing.      A  contemporary  writer  (in  Citieg  Loyalty  I 
Di^layed,  1661,  4to)  speaking  of  it,  sajs,  "  This  tree  was  a  ' 
most  choice  and  reniarkablo  piece ;  'twas  made  below  i^tdge, 
and  brought  in  two  parts  np  to  Scotland  Tard,  near  the  King's 
Palace,  and  from  thence  it  wus  conveyed,  April  14th,  to  the 
[nearly  opposi'     "  " 

p  brought  with  s 
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beating  all  tho  way,  and  otljcv  sorts  of  muBiolt ;  it  was  Bup- 
posed  to  be  so  long  that  landsmen  (as  carpenters)  could  nut 
possibly  raise  it ;  (Prince  Jamea,  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord 
Higb  Admiml  of  England,  commanded  twelve  seamen  ofi 
aboord  to  come  and  ofEciate  the  busineRS,  whereupon  they  came 
and  brongbt  their  cables,  pulliea,  and  other  tacklics,  with  six 
great  anchors) ;  after  this  was  brought  three  crowns  bomo  by 
three  men  barc<hcaded,  and  a  streamer  displaying  all  the  way 
before  them,  drums  beating,  and  other  musick  playing; 
numerous  multitudea  of  people  thronging  the  eti'eets  with 
great  sliunts  and  acclamations  all  day  long.  The  maypole 
then  being  joynod  together,  the  crown  and  cane  with  tho 
King's  arms  richly  gilded  was  placed  on  the  head  of  it. 
This  being  done,  tho  trumpeta  did  sound,  and  in  four  hours 
space  it  was  advanced  upright,  after  which  being  established 
fast  in  tho  ground,  six  drums  did  beat,  and  the  trumpeta  did 
Bound;  again  great  shouts  and  aci;Iamations  the  people  give 
that  it  ilid  ring  throughout  all  the  Strand.  After  that  came 
a  morria-dance  finely  deckt,  with  purple  scarfs  in  their  half- 
shirts  witii  a  tabor,  and  pipe,  the  ancient  musick,  and  danced 
round  about  the  maypole,  and  after  that  danced  tbo  rounds 
of  their  libei-ty.  Upon  the  top  of  this  famous  standard  is 
likewise  set  up  a  royal  purple  streamer,  about  the  middle  of 
it  is  placed  four  croirns  more,  with  the  King's  anna  likewise ; 
there  is  also  a  gai'land  set  upon  it  of  various  colours  of 
delicate  rich  favours,  under  which  is  to  bo  placed  three  great 
lanthorns,  to  remain  for  three  honours;  that  is,  one  for  Prince 
James,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  ;  the 
other  fur  the  Vice-Admiral ;  and  the  third  for  the  rear- 
Admiral :  these  are  to  give  light  in  dark  nights,  osd  to 
continue  so  long  us  the  pole  stands,  which  will  be  a  perpetual " 
honour  for  sennien.'' — See  The  Town,  Leigh  Hunt  (185Q,  p. 
161). 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Way  to  Things  hg 
Words,  and  Words  by  Things,  considers  the  maypole  in  a 
curious  light.  We  gather  from  him,  says  Brand  (Pop.  Anliq. 
18i9,  vol.  i.  p.  245),  that  our  ancestors  held  an  anniversary 
assembly  on  May-day,  and  that  the  colmnn  of  May  (whence 
our  maypole)  was  the  great  standard  of  justice  in  the  Ey- 
commi'Ufi,  or  fields  of  May.     Here  it  was  the  people,  if  they 
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BB.W  cause,  deposed  or  punished  their  governors,  their 
barons,  and  their  kingB.  The  judge's  bough  or  wand  (now 
discuntinuod,  and  only  faintlj  representod  by  a  trifling 
nosegay),  aad  the  stwffor  rod  of  nnthority  in  the  ciTil  aud 
in  the  militury  (for  it  mas  the  mace  of  civU.  powur,  and  the 
tronoheon  of  the  field-officers),  are  both  derived  from  hence. 

A  mayor,  bu  Bays,  received  hla  name  from  this  May,  ia 
the  sense  of  lawful  power ;  the  crowu — a  mark  of  dignity 
and  symbol  of  pon-er,  like  the  mace  itnd  sceptre — was  also 
taken  from,  the  May,  being  representative  of  the  garland  or 
crown,  which  when  hung  on  the  top  of  the  May  or  pole,  was 
the  great  signal  for  convening  the  people;  the  arches  of  it, 
which  spring  from  the  circlet  and  meet  together  at  the 
mound  or  round  bell,  being  necess'-Tily  so  formed,  to  ansjiend  I 
it  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  The  word  maypole,  he  observes,  is  I 
a  pleonasm ;  in  Froucb  it  is  called  singly  Mai.  I 

In  front  of  the  spot  now  occnpied  by  St.  Mary-le-Strand  I 
anciently  stood  a  crusa,  at  which,  aaya  Stow,  "  In  the  year  J 
12'J4  and  other  times,  the  justices  itinerant  sat  without  | 
London." 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708,  vol.  i.)  a  writer  says  :  It  was  I 
a  custom  among  tbo  ancient  Britons,  before  converted  tol 
Christianity,  to  erect  these  maypoles,  adorned  with  flowers,! 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora.  I 

Keysler,  says  Mr.  Borlaso,  thinks  that  the  custom  of  thel 
maypole  took  its  origin  from  the  eai-nost  desire  of  thaV 
people  to  see  their  king,  who,  seldom  appealing  at  otheC'l 
times,  made  his  processioQ  at  this  time  of  year  to  tbe  great] 
assembly  of  the  states  held  in  the  open  air. — Fop.  Antiq.a 
18i9,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  1 

Chi'mney-aweepers. — How  or  when  the  chimney-sweepera  ■ 
contrived  to  intrnde  their  sooty  persons  into  the  company  oim 
the  gay  and  graceful  Flora  upon  her  high  festivLiI  does  not  ■ 
appear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  London  they  have  ■ 
long  observed  the  early  days  of  May  as  an  ORtablished  | 
hoKday^  on  which  occasion  they  parade 
parties,  fantastically  tricked  out  in  tawdry  finery,  enriohed  1 
with  strips  of  gilt  and  varions  coloured  papers,  &c.  With  f 
their  faces  chalked,  and  their  shovels  and  bmshcs  in  hand,  1 
they  caper  the  "  Chimney- sweeper's  Dance  "  to  ft  well-known,  I 
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time,  considered  by  amatEurs  ns  more  aoisy  tliaa  musical. 
Some  of  the  larger  parties  ari:  accompouieil  by  a  fiildle,  a 
"  Jack-in-the- Green,"  and  a  "  Lord  and  lady  of  the  May." 
The  "  Jack-in-the-Green "  is  a  man  ooacealed  within  a 
frame  of  wiokerwork  covered  with  leaves,  flowers,  &o. — ■ 
Soane,  Nme  Curiositieg  of  Literature,  p.  261 ;  Sporls,  raetimei, 
arui  Ousloms  of  London,  1847,  p.  34  ;  See  Mvery  Bay  Book, 
vol.  i.  p.  583,  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 

MiJkmaid^i  Dance. — On  the  first  day  of  May,  says  a  writer 
in  tlie  Spectator  (vol.  v.),  "  tho  ruddy  milkmaid  oxorta  her- 
aeU  in  a  moat  sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver 
tankards,  and,  like  the  virgin  Torpeia,  oppressed  by  tha 
costly  camaments  which  her  benefactors  lay  upon  her." 
These  decorations  of  silver  cups,  titnkards,  and  salvers  were 
borrowed  for  the  pnrpose,  and  hung  round  the  milk-pails, 
with  the  addition  of  flowers  and  ribbons,  which  the  maidens 
carried  upon  their  heads  wjien  they  went  to  the  houses 
of  their  customers,  and  danced  in  order  to  obtain  a  small 
gratuity  from  each  of  them.  Of  late  years  the  plate,  with 
the  other  decorations,  was  placed  in  a  pyriimidical  form,  and 
carried  by  two  chairmen  upon  a  wooden  horse.  The  maidens 
walked  before  it,  and  peri'ormed  tho  dance  without  any 
incumbrance.  Sometimes  in  place  of  the  silver  tankards 
And  salvers  they  substituted  a.  cow.  The  animal  had  ter 
horns  gilt,  and  was  nearly  covered  with  ribbons  of  various 
colours,  formed  into  bows  and  rosea,  and  interspersed  with 
greeu  oukeu  leaves  and  bunches  of  fiowcrs, — Strutt,  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  1801,  b.  iv.  p.  2G6.» 

Pepys  in  his  LHari/,  May  Ist,  16G7,  says,  "To  West- 
minster ;  on  the  way  meoliug  many  milkmaids,  with  their 
garlands  upon  their  pails,  dancing  with  a  fiddler  before 
them,  and  saw  pretty  Nolly  [Nell  Gwymie]  ataudinj^  at  her 
lodgings'    door  in  Drury  Lnne  in  her  smock  sleeves  and 

•  At  Baalow,  in  the  countj  ol"  Derby,  the  festival  of  kit-dreaaing  is. 
occBBionally,  obaerfed.  Tho  kits  or  milk  paila  Hie  roneifiillv  imd 
taatefallj  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  hung  with  featoons  of  tlowers 
and  Dinami;ntB  of  muelin  iind  ailk,  and  with  gold  and  ailvei  thread. 
The  kita  are  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  joung  wnmin  of  tbe 
village,  who.  attended  by  the  young  mtn  aod  preceded  by  a  bind  of 
muBio,  parade  the  Btreete,  and  end  the  day's  proceedings  by  a  dance. 
Jour,  of  Arok.  Aesoo.  1852,  vol,  via-  p,  208. 
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bodice,    looking   npon  one;   stio   seemed  a  miglity   pretty 


la  a  Bot  nf  prints  called  the  Tempeet  Crj/eg  of  London, 
one  is  called  the  Meny  Milkmaid,  whoso  proper  name  was 
Kate.  Smith.  She  is  dimcing  with  her  milk-pail  on  her  head, 
decorated  with  silver  cupa,  tankards,  and  salrers  borrowed 
fur  the  parpose,  and  tied  togotlier  with  ribbons,  and  orna- 
mentod  with  flowers.  Missnu,  too,  iu  his  Obeervationa  on  hie 
Travels  in  England,  alludes  tu  this  cuBtom.  He  aajs :  On 
the  Ist  of  May,  and  the  five  and  six  days  following,  all  the 
pretty  young  country  girls  that  serve  the  town  with  milk 
drees  themselves  up  very  neatly,  and  burrow  abundance  of  silver 
plate,  whori-of  they  mnke  a  iiyraiuid,  which  they  adorn  with 
ribbons  and  floweia,  and  earry  upon  their  heads  instead  of 
their  common  milk-pails.  In  this  equip^e,  accompanied  hj 
some  of  their  fellow  milkmaids  and  a  bag-pipe  or  fiddle, 
they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing  before  the  liunses  of  their 
customers,  in  the  midst  of  boys  and  girls  tliat  follow  them 
in  troops,  and  everybody  gives  them  something. —  Ozoll's 
Tramlation,  8vo,  1719,  p.  307. 

In  Read's  WeeHy  Timea,  May  5th,  1733,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing : — On  May-day  the  milk-maids  who  serve  the  Court 
dauoed  minuets  and  rigadoons  before  the  Koyal  family,  at 
St.  James's  House,  with  great  applause. 

I'he  following  lines  descriptive  of  the  milkmaid's  garland 
ai-c  taken  from  Euery  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  pp.  569,  670 : — 
"  In  LoDdon  thirty  vonrs  ego. 

When  pretty  milkmaida  went  about. 
It  was  a,  goodly  sif  lit  ta  see 

Their  Maj-day  pageant  all  drawn  out. 
Themselves  in  comely  coloiirg  dri.-Et, 

Their  ahiiiin<;  gHrluod  in  the  middle, 
A  pipe  aud  tnbor  on  iKfoce, 

Or  else  the  foot-inspiring  fiddle. 
They  stnpt  at  houEea  where  it  was 

I'heii  uustom  lo  cry  '  milk  below  1' 
Aud,  while  the  music  play'd,  with  amilea 

Joiu'd  bands  and  pointed  toe  io  toe. 
Thus  they  tripp'd  on,  till — rrom  lioiir  In  door 

The  hiipM-for  anliinl  presfut  saut — 
A  aignnl  nune,  to  ooartsey  Inw. 
And  at  thiit  door  ecoae  uierrinicnt. 
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Such  Eccties  Bud  sounds  oiico  liIeBl  mj  ejea 
ADd  cliBnn'd  my  eara :  but  bI!  have  vBnish'd. 

Ou  May-day  now  no  i;;Brlanda  go, 
For  milktunids  und  their  dance  are  b&tiiah'd. 
See  Chappell'a  J'opuiar  Mum'e  0/ tte  OJden  Time.  1805-9; 

uleo  Scery  Day  Book,  Tol.  U.  p.  1562. 

May-gosling. — A  writor  in  tho  Gent.  Mag,  (1791,  toI.  lii. 
I.  327)  says  ft  Mny-gciBliDg,  on  tho  let  of  May,  ia  mada 
witii  as  muiih  eagerDesa  in  the  north  of  England  as  an  April 
noddy  ^oodlo)  or  fool  on  the  Ist  of  April. 

"  U.  P,  K.  spells  May-goslings  "  ia  an  expression  used  by 
boys  at  play  as  an  insult  to  tho  losing  ]in.rty.  U.  F.  E.  ia 
iip-pick,  that  is,  up  with  your  pin  or  peg,  the  mark  of  the 
goal.  An  additiunal  pnnishmetit  was  thus :  tho  winner  made 
a  hole  in  the  ground  with  hie  heel,  into  which  a  peg  aliuut 
three  inches  long  wns  driven,  its  top  being  below  the  surface ; 
the  loser,  with  hie  hands  tied  behind  him,  was  to  pull  it  up 
with  his  teeth,  tho  hoys  buffeting  with  their  hats,  and  calling 
out,  "  TJp-pick  !  you  May  gosling !"  or  "  U.  P.  K,,  gosling 
'n  May."  • 

Bbrkbhibie. 

At  Abingdon  the  children  and  young  people  formerly 
went  about  in  groups  on  May  morning,  singing  the  following 

"  We've  iMien  n-nimblmg  al]  the  night, 
Anil  Bnmetime  of  thaa  day ; 
And  now  relwuing  back  ogBin, 
We  hiing  a  garland  gaj. 
Why  don't  you  do  ai  we  have  done 

On  this  fli'Bt  day  of  May? 
Ami  from  onr  parenla  we  lutve  come, 
And  would  no  louger  slay. 
A  giii'Iand  gay  we  bring  you  hero, 

And  at  your  door  we  ataad;  

It  is  a  isproat  nell  badded  out, 
The  work  nf  our  Lord's  liand. 
Why  don't  you  do,  &o. 
So  dear,  ao  dcac  aa  Ohriet  loved  ui, 

And  for  oui  sina  woa  slain ; 
Christ  bida  ua  turn  from  wickedne 
Back  to  the  Lord  again. 
Why  don't  yon  do."  ° 


•  See  p.  2CS. 


Af.  4  0.  KftS.  voLiii.  p.  401. 
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In  a  MB.  in  the  British  Museum  entitled  Slalits  Sckola 
Etonerma,  A.D.  1560,  it  is  stated  that  on  tlie  day  of  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,  if  it  bo  fair  weather,  and  the  master  grants 
leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  nrny  rise  at  fuur  o'clock,  to 
gather  May-hranches,  if  they  can  do  it  n-ithoiit  wetting  their 
feet ;  and  that  on  that  day  they  adorn  the  windows  of  the 
bed-chamhers  with  green  loaves,  and  the  houses  are  per- 
fumed with  fragrant  herbs. 

CAMBItTDGESHIRB, 

Some  derive  May  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  they  offered  Eacrifices  on  the  first  day  of  it ;  and  this 
seems  to  explain  the  custom  which  prevails  on  this  day  at 
Cambridge  of  children  having  a  figure  dres8c<l  in  a  grotesqna 
manner,  called  a  May-lad^,  before  which  they  set  a  table 
having  on  it  wine,  i!l^c.  They  also  beg  money  of  passengers, 
which  is  considered  as  an  oflering  to  the  MaulMn ;  for  their 
plea  to  obtain  it  is  ''  Pray  remember  the  poor  May-lady." 
Perhaps  the  garlands,  for  which  they  also  beg,  originally 
adorned  the  head  of  the  goddess.  The  bush  of  hawthorn,  or, 
OS  it  is  called.  May,  placed  at  the  doors  on  this  day,  may 
point  out  the  firstfruitri  of  the  spring,  as  this  ia  one  of  tha 
earliest  trees  which  blossoms, — Audley,  Companion  to 
Almanack,  1816  p»  71. 

Gheshibe. 

In  this  county  the  young  men  formerly  celebrated  May- 
day by  placing  large  bidden  boughs  over  the  doors  of  the 
houBos  where  the  young  womeu  resided  to  whom  they  paid  their 
addresses ;  and  an  alder  hough  was  often  placed  over  tha- 
door  of  a  scold  — Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  1810,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  4G2. 

Maypoles  are  also  erected,  and  danced  round  in  some 
villages  with  as  much  nvidity  as  ever. — Jour,  of  Arch.  Amsoc^ 
1850,  vol.  V.  p.  254.  Washington  Irving  in  Lis  Sketch  Book 
says^  I  shall  never  forgot  the  delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing 
B.  Maypole.      It  was  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Bee,  close  by  tha 
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pictuiesque  old  biiclge  that  stretcboB  aci'OBS  the  river  irom 
tto  quaint  little  city  of  Chester.  I  had  ab'eady  beea  carried 
back  into  former  days  by  tbe  antiquities  of  that  venerable 
place,  the  esamination  of  which  is  equal  to  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  blaok-letter  volume,  or  gazing  on.  the  pictures  in 
Froiasart.  The  Muypole  on  the  margin  of  that  poetic 
stream  completed  the  illusion.  My  &ncy  adorned  it  witli 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  peopled  the  green  bank  with  all  the 
dancing  revelry  of  May-day. 

Cornwall. 

In  Cornwall  this  day  is  hailed  by  the  juveniles  as 
"  dippiug-day."  On  May-morning  the  children  go  out  into 
the  country  and  fetch  home  the  flowering  brauches  of  the 
wbit«-thom,  or  boughs  of  the  narrow-leaved  elm,  which  bos, 
just  put  forth  its  leaves,  both  of  which  are  called  "  May." 
At  a  later  hour  all  the  boys  of  the  village  sally  forth  with 
their  bucket,  can,  and  syringe,  or  other  instrument,  and  avail 
tbemselvea  of  a  licence  which  the  season  confers  "  to  dip  " 
or  well  nigh  drown,  without  regard  to  person  or  ciicnniBtniiceB, 
the  possenger  who  has  not  the  protection  of  a  piece  of  "  May  " 
in  his  hat  or  button-hole.  The  sprig  of  the  hawthorn  or  elm 
is  probably  held  to  be  proof  that  the  beoror  has  not  failed  to 
rise  early  "  to  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May." — N.  d  Q.  IH 
S.  vol.  xii.  p.  297,  Borlase,  in  his  A'atural  Bisiory  of  Cara- 
watl,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  custom  still  retained  by  the 
Goiiiish  is  that  of  decking  their  doors  and  parches  on  the  let 
of  May  with  green  sycamore  and  hawthorn  boughs,  and  of 
planting  trees,  or  rather  stumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses. 

Bond,  in  hia  HiBtory  of  East  and  West  Looe  (1823,  p.  38), 
Bays  : — On  May-day  the  boys  dress  their  bnts  with  flowers  and 
hawthorn,  and  furnish  themselves  with  bullocks'  horns,  in 
which  sticks  of  about  two  feet  long  are  flsed,  and  with  these 
insti'umenta  filled  with  water  they  parade  the  streets  all  day, 
and  dip  all  persons  who  pass  them  if  they  have  not  what  is 
called  May  in  their  bats,  that  is,  a  sprig  of  hawthorn. 

A  writer  also  in  Onee  a  Week  (Sept.  24tli,  1870),  speaking 
of  certain  Cornish  customs,  tells  ns  that  dipping  was  admitted 
by  the  boys  of  Looo  to  bo  very  great  fua,  and  a  May-day 
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witLont  nay  would  have  been  voted  an  utter  feilnre ;  never- 
theless the  copperB  of  commutation  were  very  acceptable,  M 
the  great  two-day  fair  of  the  town  was  held  towards  the  cIobs 
of  the  week,  when  cash  was  generally  in  demand.  Hence 
when  any  one  flung  pence  among  them,  they  were  wont  to 
chant  dui-ing  the  scramble — 

"The  Firet  of  May  ia  dipping-day, 
Tiiu  Sisth  of  May  ia  Looe's  fair  day," 

On  the  1st  of  May  a  species  of  festivity.  Hitching  tella 
ns,  was  observed  in  his  time  at  Padstow  r  called  the  Hdbhy- 
horse,  fiom  the  figure  of  a  horse  being  carried  through  the 
.streets.  Men,  women,  and  children  flocked  round  it,  when 
they  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Tiuitor  Pool,  abont  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  in  which  the  hobby-horse  was 
.always  supposed  to  drink.  The  head  after  being  dipped  into 
-the  water,  was  instantly  taken  out,  and  the  mud  and  water 
were  sprinkled  on  the  spectators,  to  the  no  small  diversion 
of  all.  On  returning  home  a  particular  song  was  sung,  which 
ivas  supposed  to  commemorate  the  event  that  gave  the  hobby- 
horse birth.  According  to  tradition  the  French  once  upon 
-a  time  effected  a  landing  at  a  small  cove  in  the  vicinity,  but 
seeing  at  a  distance  a  number  of  women  dressed  in  red 
oloaks,  whom  they  mistook  for  soldiers,  they  fled  to  their 
ships  and  pnt  to  sea.  The  day  generally  ended  in  riot  and 
dissipation.^ — Hitchins,  Hislory  of  Cornwall,  IBH,  voL  1 
p.  720. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  Slay-day  it  is  a  custom  with 
families  at  Penzanco  to  visit  Rose-hill,  Poltier,  and  other 
iadjaccnt  villages,  by  way  of  recreation.  These  pleaanre- 
parties  generally  consist  of  two  or  three  families  together. 
They  carry  flour  and  other  materials  with  them  to  m^e  tha 
■"heavy  cake  "*  at  tho  farm-dairies,  which  are  always  open 
for  their  reception.  Nor  dotheyforgetto  take  tea,  sugar,  rum, 
and  other  comfortable  things  for  their  refreshment,  which, 
by  paying  a  trifle  for  hairing  and  for  the  niceties  ^waiting 
their  consumption,  content  the  fttrmers  for  the  house-room 
and  pleasure  they  afford  their  welcome  visitants.-  -Every  Day 
Boah,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

"  Bee  May-eve,  Penzance,  p.  216. 
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Derbtbhire. 

Maypoles   are   to  be  seen  in  some  of  tlie  villngc-greens 

etill  Btanding,  and  adorned  with  garlands  on  May-day.     On 

1  this  morning,  too,  the  yonng  TiUage  women  go  out  about 

irise  for  the  purpoee  of  waebing  their  fucea  in  the  May- 

V,  and  return  in  the  full  hope  of  having  thoir  complexions 

I  improved  by  the  process.  ^Jour.  of  Arcli.  Aseoc.,  1852,  vol. 

YU.  p.  20G. 

DEVONaHIKE. 

At  the  villnge  of  Holne,  situoted  on  one  of  tbe  spurs  of 
Dartmoor,  ia  a  field  of  about  two  acres,  the  property  of 
the  parish,  and  called  the  Floy  (play^  Field.  In  the  centre 
of  this  stands  a  granite  pillar  {Menhir)  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
On  May-moniing  before  daybreak  the  young  men  of  the 
village  used  to  assemble  t^ero,  and  then  proceed  to  the  moor, 
where  they  selected  a  ram  lamb  (doubtless  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner),  and  after  running  it  down,  brought  it  in  triiimpli 
to  the  Floy  Field,  fostened  it  to  ths  pillar,  cut  its  throat,  tmH 
then  roasted  it  whole,  slcin,  wool,  &o.  At  midday  a  struggle 
took  place,  at  the  risk  of  cut  hands,  for  a  slice,  it  being 
supposed  to  confer  luck  for  the  ensuing  year  on  the  fortuuato 
devourer.  As  an  act  of  gallantry  the  young  men  sometimes 
fonght  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  get  a  slice  fur  the 
chosen  amongst  the  young  women,  all  of  whom,  in  their  best 
diessea,  attendeil  the  Kam  Feast,  as  it  was  called.  Dancing, 
wrestling,  and  other  games,  assisted  by  copiona  libations  of 
cider  during  the  afternoon,  prolonged  the  festivity  till  mid- 
night.—JV.  d  Q.  let  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  353. 

J  n  some  places  it  is  customary  for  the  children  to  carry 
abont  from  house  to  house  two  dolls,  a  largo  and  a  small 
one  ^beautifully  dressed  and  decorated  with  floivers.  This 
custoiu  has  existed  at  Torquay  from  time  immemorial. 


At  Saflron-Waldon,  and   in  the  village    of  Dobdon,   an 
'   old  May-day  song  (almost  identical  with  that  given  under 
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BErtKsniBE,  wliicli  Bee)  is  snng  by  tlie  littlo  girls,  who  go 
abjnit  ia  parties,  currying  garlands  from  door  to  door. 

The  gai'lands  whicli  the  girls  carry  are  siimetiineB  Isirge 
and  handgome,  and  a  doll  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle, 
dressed  in  white,  according  to  certain  traditional  regulationB. 
- — llhmiraied  London  Newe,  Jnno  Gth,  1857,  p.  553, 


In  the  Tillage  of  Eandwick,  hai'd  by  the  Stroud  cloth-milla, 
at  the  appointed  daybreak,  three  cheeses  were  carried  upon 
fi  Utter,  festooned  and  garlanded  with  blosBome,  down  to  the 
cburchyard,  and  rolled  thrice  mystically  round  the  sacred 
building ;  being  subsequently  carried  back  in.  the  same  way 
upon  the  litter  in  triumphal  ptooeesion,  to  be  cut  up  on  the 
village-green  and  distributed  piecemeal  among  the  bystandera. 
— Household  Wordt,  1868,  vol.  lii.  p.  515. 

In  this  county  the  children  sing  the  following  soug  na 
they  dance  round  the  Maypole  ; 

"  Round  thE  Maypule,  trit-lrit-trot  I 
Bee  vhat  a  Maypole  we  have  got ; 
Fine  and  gay. 
Trip  a  way, 
Happy  is  out  new  May-dnv." — 
Awit  Ja'hfg  Ma'jaziKe,  1874,  No.  icvlL  p.  438. 

Hampshire. 

In  the  village  of  Bmloy,  one  of  the  mgst  beautiful  villages 
of  the  New  Forest,  a  maypole  is  erected,  a  fete  is  given  to  the 
school- childreu,  and  a  May-qneen  is  chosen  by  lot;  a  floral 
crown  Burmounts  the  pole,  and  garlanda  of  flowers  hang 
about  tBe-  shaft. 

Hertfordshibe.  ^ 

At  Baldock,  in  former  times,  the  peasantry  were  occns- 
tumed  to  make  a"my-lord-and-my-lady "  in  efSgy  on  tho 
firet  of  May.  These  figures  were  conBtructed  of  rags,  paste- 
board, old  masks,  canvas,  straw,  £c.,  and  were  dressed  op  in 
the  holiday  habiliments  of  their  fabricators — "  my  lady"  ia 
the  best  gown'd,  apron,  kerchief,  and  mob  cap  of  the  dame. 
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«i)d  "my  lord"  in  the  Sunday  gear  of  her  mnstLT.  Tte 
iiring  finished,  "  Ihe  pair  "  were  seated  on  cLairs  or  joint- 
stools,  placed  outsido  the  cottage-door  or  in  the  porch,  their 
boBoniB  onuxmented  with  large  bouquets  of  May  flowers. 
They  supported  a  hat,  into  which  the  contributiona  of  the 
lookers-on  were  put.  Before  them,  on  a  table  were  arranged 
a  mug  of  ale,  a  drinting-hom,  a  pipe,  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
apd  sometimes  a  newspaper. 

The  observance  of  this  usage  was  eiolusivoly  confined  to 
tiie  wivea  of  the  labouring  poor  resident  in  the  town,  who 
-were  amply  compensated  for  their  poina-toking  by  the  con- 
tributionB,  which  generally  amounted  to  something  consider- 
able. But  these  were  not  the  only  solicitors  on  May-day ; 
the  juveniles  of  Baldock  constructed  a  garland  of  hoops 
transvcrscd,  decorated  with  flowere,  ribbons,  &c.,  afiixed  to 
the  extremity  of  a  staff,  by  which  it  was  borne,  similar  to 
those  at  Northampton  and  Lynn. — Hone,  The  Tear  Book, 
1838,  p.  1593. 

The  following  nmnaing  account  ol  the  manner  in  which 
llay-day  was  formerly  observed  at  Hitcliin  is  givou  by  a 
correspondent  of  Every  Day  Sook,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  666 ; 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  large  party  of  the 
tonmspeoplo,  and  neighbouring  labniirers  parade  the  town, 
singing  the  Mayer's  Song.  They  carry  in  their  hands  large 
branches  of  May,  and  they  afiix  a  branch  either  upon  or  at 
&o  aide  of  the  doors  of  nearly  every  respectable  house  in  the 
town.  Where  there  are  knockers  they  place  their  branches 
within  the  handles.  The  larger  the  branch  is  that  is 
placed  at  the  door  the  more  honourable  to  the  bouse,  or 
rather  to  the  servants  of  the  house.  If  in  the  conraa  of  the 
year  a  sei'vant  has  given  offence  to  any  of  the  mayers,  then, 
instead  of  a  branch  of  May,  a  branch  of  elder,  witb  a  bunch 
ot  nettles,  is  afBxed  to  her  door  :  this  is  considered  a  great 
disgrace,  and  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  is  exposed  to  the 
jeovB  of  her  rivals.  On  May-morning,  therefore,  tbe  girls 
look  with  some  ansiety  for  their  May-branch,  and  rise  very 
early  to  ascertain  their  good  or  ill-fortune.  The  houses  are 
flll  thus  decorated  by  f'inr  o'clock  iu  tbe  morning.  Through- 
out the  day  parties  of  these  maycre  arc  seen  dancing  and 
fi'oHcking  in  various  parts  of  the  town.     The  group  that  1 
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saw  to-day,  which  ramamed  in  Bancroft  for  more  than  an 
hour,  waB  composed  as  follows :— First  came  two  men  with 
their  faces  blnckcd,  eno  of  them  with  a  hirch  broom  in  his 
hand,  and  a  large  artificial  hump  on  his  back ;  the  other 
dreaaed  as  a  woman,  all  in  mgH  and  tatters,  with  a  larg& 
straw  bonnet  on,  and  carrying  a  ladle;  theeti  are  called '  Mad   i 
Moll  and  her  husband ;"  next  camo  two  men,  one  moat  fantas-  | 
tically  dressed  with  ribbons,  and  a  groat  variety  of  gaudy- 
colonred  ailk  handkerchiefs  tied  ronnd  his  arms,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  wrists,  and  down  his  thighs  and  legs  to  thov 
ancles ;  he  carried  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  leaning  upoa J 
his  arm  was  a  youth  dressed  as  a  fine  lady  in  whit«  muslin,  J 
and  profusely  bedecked  from  top  to  toe  with  gay  ribbons — I 
these  were  called  the  "Lord  and  Lady"  of  the  company  J 
after  these   followed    six    or    seven    conplos  more,   attiredS 
much  in  the  same  style  as  the  lord  and  lady,  only  the  mea] 
were  without   the  swords.      When  this   group   receiv 
satiefactory  contribution  at    any  hoiise  the  music  struck  upf 
from  a  violin,  clarionet,  and  fife,  accompanied  by  the  long:  fl 
drum,  and  they  began  the  reorry  dance.     While  the  dancers  ^ 
were   merrily  footing  it   the  principal   amuBement  to   th&  ' 
populace  was  caused  by  the  grimaces  and  clownish  trioks 
of  Mad  Moll  and  her  husband.     When  the  circle  of  spec- 
tators became  so   contracted  as  to   interrupt  the  dancers, 
then  Mad  Moll's  husband  went  to  work  with  his  broom,  and 
swept  the  road-dust,  all  round  the  circle,  into  the  faces  of 
the  crowd,  and  when   any  pretended  affronts  were  offered 
to  his  wife,  he  pursued  the  offenders,  broom  in  hand;  if 
he  could  not   overtake  them,  whether  they  were  males  or 
females,  he  flung  his  broom  at  them.     Thceo  flights  and 
pursuits  caused  an  abundance  of  merriment. 

The  Mayer's  Song  is  a  eomposition,  or  rather  a  medley  ol 
gri'ftt  antiquity,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Bememter  ns  poor  mayers  alL 
And  thua  do  we  begin 
To  lead  our  Uvea  in  rigbteonsneBB, 


Orel 


We  havD  bmn  mmbtm^  all  tliia  night, 


And  alnuHt  all  thie 


;  a  titanch  ot  May. 
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A  braiioh  of  May  we  hftTO  brought  you, 

And  at  j'our  dour  it  etnuda, 
It  is  but  a,  apruut.  but  it's  well  budded  out 

By  tbu  work  of  our  Lord's  hnnds. 
Tbe  hedges  and  trees  they  axe  ao  green, 

As  BTBtn  OS  any  leek, 
Ottr  Heavenly  ('ather,  be  watered  them 

With  Ijie  heavenly  dew  au  sweet 
The  heavenly  gates  are  open  wide. 

Our  paths  are  beaten  pMn, 
And  if  a  man  be  not  tou  far  gone. 

He  may  retom  again. 
The  life  of  man  U  but  a  span, 

It  Souiisbes  like  a  Hower ; 
We  are  here  to  day,  and  gone  to-mortow, 

And  are  dead  in  an  hoar. 
The  moon  shines  bright,  and  the  atars  give  a  light 

A  little  before  it  is  day. 
Bo  God  blesa  you  all.  bntb  great  and  small, 

And  senJ  you  a  joyful  May." 

Hdntinodonskieb. 

In  the  village  of  Glatton,  May-day  is  observed  by  the  elec- 
tiou  of  QuoQU  of  the  Msy,  nud  tlie  mtikiug  of  tbe  garland. 

The  garland  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  in  tbis  res])oot 
resomblea  the  old  milk-maid'a  garland ;  it  tB  composed  of 
crown-imperiala,  tulips,  anemonea,  cowslips,  Mngeupa,  daf- 
fodils, meadow-orcbiB,  wallfloworH,  prlmroaea,  lilaca,  labur- 
noms,  and  as  many  rosea  and  bright  flowers  as  the  aeaaon  may 
have  produced.  Theae,  with  the  addition  of  green  boughs, 
are  nutde  into  a  bnge  pyramidal  nosegay,  &om  the  front  of 
which  a  gaily-drosa^  doll  stares  vacantly  at  her  admirers. 
This  doll  ia  intended  to  reprosont  Flora.  From  the  baae  of 
the  noBegay  bang  ribboEB,  handkerchiefa,  pieces  of  silk,  and 
any  other  gay-coloured  fabric  that  can  be  borrowed  for  tho 
occaaion.  The  garland  ia  carried  by  the  two  maida  of 
honour  to  the  May  queen  who  place  their  bands  beneath  tbe 
noaegay,  and  allow  the  gay-coloured  streamora  to  fall  towards 
the  ground.     The  garland  is  thus  some  six  feet  high. 

The  following  song  was  aung  by  "  the  Mayers  "  on  May- 
dayi  1865,  ia  the  village  of  Denton  and  Cbaldecote,  when 
1  they  went  round  with  their  "  garland  " : — 
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"  Hero  cornea  ub  poor  Mayers  all, 

AnJ  tiiUB  lio  we  begin 
*  To  lead  our  lives  in  rigbteonsnesB, 

For  fear  we  slionld  die  in  am. 
To  die  in  sin  is  n  dreadfnl  thing, 

Ta  die  in  ein  for  nonght ; 
It  would  have  been  btilter  far  us  poor  sonla 

If  we  bad  never  been  bom. 
Good  morning,  lards  and  ladiee^ 

It  is  the  first  af  May  ; 
I  bope  yon'll  view  the  garland, 

Far  it  looks  so  verj  gay. 
The  euokoo  singa  io  April, 

The  cuckoo  ainga  in  May, 
The  CQctoo  sings  iu  June, 

!□  July  she  flies  away 
Now  tnte  B.  Bible  in  yonr  hand, 

Anii  read  a  chapter  through  ; 
And  when  the  day  of  indwiaent  comeB 

The  Lord  mill  think  of  you."— 

N.  <e  Q.  Srd  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  873, 

It  is  the  cufitinn  at  Warbuye  for  certain  of  the  poor  of  the 
pariflb  to  he  allowed  to  go  into  Warboys  Wood  on  May'day 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  taking  away 
bundles  of  sticlta.  It  may  possibly  be  a  relic  of  the  old 
custom  of  going  to  a  wood  in  the  early  morning  of  May-day 
for  the  pttrposB  of  gathering  May-dew, — N.  &  Q.  3rd  S.  voL 
xii.p.  42. 

Kent. 

Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  by  his  will,  dated  1638,  left  the  yearly 
sum  of  £20  to  be  paid  to  two  young  men  and  two  maidfl,who  on 
May  19th  yeaily  should  run  a  tye  at  Old  Wives  Lees  in 
Chilham  and  prevail ;  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  land  of  this  part  iti  the  manor  of  SelgraTe,  which 
escheated  to  him  after  the  death  of  Lady  Clive.  These 
lands,  being  iu  three  pieces,  lie  iu  the  parishes  of  Preston 
and  Faversbam,  and  contain  about  forty  acres,  all  commonly 
called  the  Jiunnin;i  Lands.  Two  young  men  and  two  young 
mnids  run  at  Old  Wives  Lees  iu  Chilham  yearly  on  May  let, 
and  the  same  number  at  Sheldwich  Lees  on  the  Monday 
following,  by  way  of  trial  j    and  the  two  who  prevail  at 
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each  of  tlioso  places  run  for  thQ  £10  at  Old  Wives  Lees  as 
above  mentioued  on  May  19th. — Hasted,  History  of  Kent, 
vol  ii.  p.  787. 

At  SeveuoakB  tho  childroQ  carry  their  tasteful  bonghe 
and  garlands  foom  door  to  door,  Tlie  boaghs  consiat  of  a, 
bonch  of  greenery  and  wild  flowers  tied  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
irhioh  is  carried  perpendicniarly.  Tho  garlands  are  fanned 
of  two  hoops  interlaced  cross-wise,  and  covered  with  bine 
and  yellow  flowers  from  the  woods  and  hedges.  Sometimes 
the  garlands  are  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  stick  carried 
perpendicularly,  and  sometimes  hangiug  from  the  centre  of 
a  stick  borne  horizontally  by  two  children.  Either  way  the 
cfibct  is  pleasing,  and  fully  worth  the  few  pence  which  the 
appeal  of  "  May-day,  garland-day !  please  to  remember  the 
May-bough  1"  makes  one  contribute. — N.  &  Q.  iih  S.  vol.  iii. 
p.  424. 

Lakcaseibb. 

In  moat  places  it  is  customary  for  each  driver  of  a  team 
to  decorate  his  horses  with  gaudy  ribbons  on  May-day.  In 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  however,  where  some  thousands 
of  men  are  employed  a^  carters,  this  May-day  dressing  has 
grown  into  a  most  imposing  institution.  Every  driver  of  a 
team  in  and  around  tho  docks  appears  to  enter  into  livahy 
with  his  neighbours,  and  the  consequence  is  that  most  of 
the  horses  are  gaily  dressed  and  espensively  decorated.  The 
drivers  put  on  their  new  suits,  covered  with  white  linen  slops, 
and  sport  new  whips  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Some  of  die 
embellishments  for  the  horses  are  of  a  most  costly  character  ; 
not  a  few  are  disposed  in  most  admirable  taste ;  and  in  several 
instances  they  amonnt  to  octnal  art-eshibitions,  since  the 
carts  are  filled  with  the  articles  in  which  their  owners  deal. 
Koal  and  artificial  flowers  are  disposed  in  wreaths  and  other 
forms  upon  diiferent  parts  of  the  harness,  and  brilliant  velvet 
cloths,  worked  in  silver  and  gold,  are  thrown  over  tho  loins 
of  the  horses  ;  and  if  their  owners  are  of  sufBcient  standing 
to  bear  coats-of-arms,  these  are  emblazoned  upon  the  cloths, 
Buironnded  with  many  curious  and  artistic  devices.  N^ot 
only  are  the  men  interested  in  these  displays,  bnt  wives  and 
daughters,  mistrcssee  and  servants,  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
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who  ehftll  prodiico  tlia  moat  gorgooua  exhibition.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Corporation  of  LiTerpool  eihibited  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-sii  horses  in  the  proccaaion,  the  firrt 
cart  containing  all  tho  implements  nsed  by  the  scavenging 
department,  most  artistically  arranged.  The  railway  com- 
panies, the  brewers,  the  siiii'it-merchants,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal dodc-carriers,  i&c.,  send  their  teams  with  samples  of  pro- 
duce to  Bwell  the  piocoBsion.  After  parading  tlic  principal 
streets,  headod  by  banda  of  music  and  banners,  the  horses  are 
taken  home  to  their  respective  stahles,  and  public  drinks  are 
given  to  the  carters  by  the  Corporation,  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  othoT  estensivo  firms.  The  Mayor  and  other 
members  of  the  Corporation  attend  these  annual  feasts,  and 
after  the  repasts  are  ended  the  carters  are  usually  addressed 
Ly  some  popular  speaker,  and  much  good  advice  is  &e- 
quently  given  them. — Harland  and  Wilkinson,  Legends  ani 
Traditions  of  LaueasUre,  1873,  p.  9G. 

In  the  Life  of  Mrs.  PilHngton  {Gent.  Mag.  1754,  vol.  XHT, 
p.  354)  allusion  seems  made  to  this  custom.  The  writer  says. 
They  took  places  in  the  waggon,  and  quitted  London  earlyl 
on  May-morning;  and  it  being  the  cuatem  in  this  month  for 
tho  passengers  to  give  the  waggoner  at  every  inn  a  ribbon  to 
adorn  his  team,  she  soon  discovered  the  origin  of  the  proverb, 
"  as  fine  as  a  horao  ;"  for  before  they  got  to  the  end  of  their 
journey  the  poor  beasta  were  almost  blinded  by  tho  tawdiy 
party-coloured  flowing  honours  of  their  heads. 

In  connection  with  this  custom  may  bo  mentioned  one 
practised  at  Gilmerton,  in  the  pariah  of  Liberton,  county  of 
Edinburgh.  The  carters  have  friendly  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  each  other  in  old  ago  or  during  ill- 
health,  and  witi  tho  view  partly  of  securing  a  day's  recrei^ 
tion,  and  partly  of  recruiting  their  numhers  and  funds,  they 
have  an  annual  procession.  Every  man  decorates  his  cart^ 
horae,  and  ribbons,  and  a  regular  procession  ia  made,  acooio- 
panied  by  a  band  of  music.  Toorown  all  there  is  on  uncoutt 
uproarious  race  with  cart-horses  on  the  public  road,  which. 
draws  forth  a  crowd  of  Edjubui'gh  idlers,  and  all  ends  in  a 
dinner,  for  which  a  fixed  sum  is  paid. — Slat.  Ace.  of  SiotUmdf 
18i5,  voL  i.  p.  12. 

Jho  mnypolo  of  Lostock,  a  village  near  BoltoUj  in  Lonca- 
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Bliire,  IB  probaLly  the  most  ancient  on  record.  It  ia  men- 
tioned in  a  cbai'tcr  by  which  the  town  of  West  Halton  was 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Cockereand,  about  the  reign  of  King 
John.  The  pole,  it  appeitrs,  Bupersedeil  a  cross,  and  formed 
one  of  the  landmarkB  which  defined  the  bonndaries,  and  must 
therefore  bare  been  a  permanent  and  not  an  annual  erection. 
The  words  of  the  charter  are,  "  De  LoBtookmepull,  ubi  crux 
eita  fait  i-ccta  linea  in  austro,  nsque  ad  crucem-snpor-le- 
Tuiige." — Dngd.,  Monasi.  Anglic.  1830,  voL  vi.  p.  iL  n.  ii 
p.  906 ;  Med.  ^vi  Kahnd.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

Lincolnshire. 


ome  parts  of  this  county 
May-day.-— Time'ii    Telescope,  1823, 
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Formerly  it ' 
to   change    servants 
p.  118. 

A  peculiar  rustic  ceremony  used  aunnally  to  be  observed 
at  HorncQstlc  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On  the 
morning  of  May-day,  when  the  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood assembled  to  partake  in  the  amusements  which 
ushered  in  the  festival  of  the  month,  a  train  of  youths  col- 
lected themeelveB  at  a  place  called  the  May-bcmk,  From 
thence  with  wnuds  enwreathed  ^vith  cowslips,  they  walked  in 
procession  to  the  maypole,  situated  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  adorned  on  that  morning  with  every  variety  in  the 
gifts  of  Flora.  Hore,  uniting  in  the  wild  joy  of  young  en- 
thnsiasm,  they  struck  together  their  wands,  and,  scattering 
ai'ound  the  cowslips,  testified  their  thankfulness  fur  that 
bounty  which,  widely  diffosing  its  riches,  enabled  them  to 
return  home  rejoicing  at  the  promises  of  the  opening  year, — 
Weir,  SketcJiea  of  Horncastle. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  IHnerarittM  Curioeam  (1724,  p,  29), 
alluding  to  this  custom,  says  there  is  a  maypole  hill  near 
Horncastle,  where  probably  stood  an  Hermes  in  Boman  tiniua. 
The  hoys  annually  keep  up  the  festival  of  the  Floralia  on 
May-day,  making  a  procession  to  this  hill  with  May-gods  (as 
they  call  them)  in  their  hands.  This  is  a  white  willow  wand, 
the  hark  peeled  oS,  tied  round  with  cowslips.  At  night 
they  have  a  bonfire,  and  other  merriment,  which  is  really  a 
sacrifice  or  religions  festival. 
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May  Day  ia  ushered  in  with  blowing  of  horns  on  the 
mountains,  and  with  a  ceremony  which,  says  Waldron,  has 
Bomething  in  the  design  of  it  protty  enough.  In  almost  all 
the  great  parishes  they  choose  from  among  the  daughters  of 
the  moBt  wealthy  farmers  a  young  maid  for  the  Queen  of  May, 
She  is  dressed  in  the  gayest  and  hest  manner  they  can,  and 
is  attended  by  about  twenty  others,  who  are  called  maids 
of  honour.  She  has  also  a  young  man,  who  is  her  captain, 
and  haansder  his  command  a  good  number  of  inferior  officers. 
In  opposition  to  her  is  the  Queen  of  Winter,  who  is  a  man 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  with  woollen  hood,  fiir-tippets, 
and  loaded  with  tho  warmest  and  heaviest  habits  one  apon 
another.  In  the  same  manner  are  those,  who  repTescnt  her 
ftttendantB,  drest ;  nor  is  she  without  a  captain  and  troop  for 
bor  defence.  Both  being  equipt  as  proper  emblems  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  Spring  and  the  Deformity  of  the  Winter,  they 
set  forth  from  their  respective  quarters,  the  one  preceded  by 
violins  and  flutes,  the  other  with  the  rough  music  of  too 
tongs  and  the  cleavers.  Both  parties  march  till  they  meet  on 
a  common,  and  then  their  trains  engage  in  a  mock  battle. 
If  the  Queen  of  tho  Winter's  forces  get  the  better,  so  as  to 
take  tho  Queen  of  May  prisoner,  she  jsranaomed  for  as  much 
as  pays  the  esponses  of  the  day.  After  this  ceremony 
Winter  and  her  company  retire,  and  divert  themselves  in  a 
barn,  and  the  others  remain  on  the  green,  where,  having 
danced  a  considerable  time,  they  conclude  the  evening  with 
u  feast,  the  queen  at  one  table  with  her  maids,  the  captain 
with  his  troop  at  another.  There  are  seldom  less  than  fifty 
or  sixty  at  each  board. 

For  the  seizure  of  her  Majesty's  person  that  of  one  of 
her  slippers  was  substituted  more  recently,  which  was  in 
like  manner  ransomed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tho  pageant. 
Tho  procession  of  the  Summer — which  was  subsequently 
composed,  of  little  girls,  and  called  the  Maceboard  *^outUycd 

•  The  maeeboard  (probably  a  corruption  of  May-aporta)  went  from 
iloor  to  door  inquiring  if  tba  inmates  would  buy  the  queen's  fovour, 
wliiuh  was  comjirei'd  of  b  small  piuct;  of  ribbon. 
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that  of  its  rival,  tho  Winter,  somo  years,  and  now,  liko  many 
other  remnants  of  antiquity,  has  fallen  into  disuse, — Train, 
History  of  the  Me  of  Man,  lSi5,  vol.  ii.  p,  IIS;  Waldron, 
Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  154. 

MlDDLEBEX. 

London  boasted  several  maypoleB  before  the  days  of  Puri- 
tanism. Many  parishes  vied  with  eoch  other  in  the  height 
and  adornment  of  their  own.  One  famed  polo  stood  in 
Basing  Lane,  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  was  in  tho  time 
of  Stow  kept  in  tlie  hostelry  called  Gerard's  Hall.  "  In  tho 
high'Toofed  hall  of  this  house,"  says  he,  "sometime  stood  a 
large  fir  pole,  which  reached  to  the  roof  thereof — a  polo  of 
forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  about,  fabled  to  bo  the 
justing  staff  of  Gternrd  the  Giant."  A  carved  wooden  figure 
of  this  giant,  pole  in  hand,  stood  over  tho  gate  of  this  old 
inn  until  March  1862,  whon  tho  whole  building  was  de- 
molished for  city  improvemeutB, — Book  of  Days.  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
See  Every  Day  Boot,  vol.  ii.  p.  612. 

A  maypole  was  annually  erected  on  May-day  morning  in 
Leadenhoil  Street,  then  called  Cornhill,  before  the  south  dooi 
of  the  church  known  as  tliat  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle ;  and, 
in  order  to  distinguish  this  church  from  others  dedicated  to 
the  same  saint,  it  was  termed  in  consequence  St.  Andrew's- 
Under-ahaft.*  On  the  1st  May,  1517  (Uth  of  Henry  VHI.), 
ft  violent  tumult  occurred  in  the  city,  and  this  pole  was  not 
rnieed  afterwards.t  The  inhabitants  had  long  regarded  with 
much  jealousy  the  nmnerous  foreigners  who  about  that  time 
took  up  their  abode  in  Londou}  and  practised  various  trades, 

*  ThlB  pole,  when  it  wna  fixed  in  tlie  ground,  waa  higher  than  the 
chuioh  Bteepla ;  and  it  la  to  this  that  Chaucer  the  poot  refora  when  hs 
BayB,  speaking  nf  a  vain  boaeter,  that  be  beaiB  hta  head  "  as  he  would 
Lear  the  great  ahaft  of  Corah  ai."—8triw'B  Survey,  B.  it  p.  SS; 
Godwin  and  Britton,  ChaTchei  uf  London,  183D. 

t  Peonant,  London  {5th  edition,  p.  587),  eajB  this  shaft  gayo  ri»  to 
tlie  insDrrectioo.    Qodniu  and  Britton  deny  this  was  the  cuse. 

X  Hall,  io  his  ChnmMe,  saja  thoee  foreignora  "  compaBBod  the  citia 
rouode  aboute,  in  Southworkt',  in  Weatminater,  Temple  Barro,  Holhorno, 
SajnctQ  Martjnee,  Bayncte  Jolm's  Btrete,  Algate,  Touia  Uyll,  and 
BsJnol  Kalherines." 


to  tte  great  injury,  as  was  thea  thought,  of  the  citizenB,  and 
on  the  28th  of  AprQ  a  quarrel  took  place  betn'eon  Bome  of 
tho  London  apprentices — at  that  time  a  powerful  body — and 
two  or  three  fureigners  whom  they  met  iu  the  street  when 
blows  were  exchanged.  This  disturbance,  however,  was 
quickly  quelled,  but  a  rumour  euddcnly  bocniue  general, 
althbugh  none  knew  on  what  grounds,  that  on  the  enHoing 
May-day,  taking  advantage  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  which 
were  expected,  all  foreigners  then  in  the  city  would  be  slain. 
In  consequence  of  this  various  precautions  were  adopted  by 
tho  authorities  with  a  view  to  prevent  if  possible  any  con- 
templated outrage,  and  all  men  were  coEmtanded  to  stay  in 
tlieir  honaes.  Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  on  the  eren- 
ning  before  May-day  two  striplings  were  found  in  Cheapaide 
"  placing  at  the  bucklers,"  and  having  been  commanded  to 
desist,  the  cry  of  "  'Prentices,  'prentices,  bats  and  clubs !"  the 
usual  gathering  words  at  that  period,  was  heard  through  the 
streets,  and  many  hundreds  of  persons,  armed  with  clubs  and 
other  weapons,  assembled  from  all  quarters,  broke  open  the 
prisons,  destroyed  many  houses  occupied  by  foreigners,  and 
committed  other  excesses.  After  some  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  city  authorities,"  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  rioters 
were  captured.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  Into 
the  insurrection,  and  a  great  number  of  the  prisoners  were 
condemned  to  die,  but  with  the  exoeption  of  one  John 
Lincolco,  who  was  hung,  they  were  all  ultimately  pardoned. 
After  this  circumstance,  which  acquired  for  the  day  on  wkioh 
it  happened  the  title  of  "  Evil  May-day,"  and  induced  those 
in  power  to  discountenance  sports  wliich  led  to  lai'ge  con- 
gregations, the  Cornhill  shaft  was  hung  on  a  range  of  hooka 
mider  the  "pentisest"  of  a  neighbouring  row  of  honses, 
where  it  remained  till  1549.  In  that  year,  one  Sir  Stephen, 
curate  of  St.  Catherine  Oree,  iu  a  sermou  which  he  preached 

•  Cholmondiilay,  constable  ot  the  Tower,  discliai^ed  some  guDi  into 
the  Btreete,  whiJo  the  Euls  of  Shrewabaiy  and  Surrey,  coUertinf  tha 
gentkmcn  of  the  InnB  of  Court,  restrained  the  riotencenf  tliu  populace. 
— Lyttliton,  Eietary  of  England,  VoL  iL  p.  107. 

t  Of  the  peiit-honae,  or  alujlvitig  roof  projeoling  from  the  main  wall, 
by  which  the  ehnps  at  that  period  were  ordiiiHrily  protected,  many 
examples,  Qodwia  and  Brittou  eay,  existed  in  their  time. 
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at  Paul'B  Cross,  persuadt^]  the  people  that  this  polo  Iiul  Ihjcii 
iimilo  iuto  lui  idol  hy  naiulue  tlie  cliurcli  of  Ht.  Aiuli'uw  with 
the  additiuu  of  Under  that  Shaft ;  aitd  ho  worked  upon  tliem, 
that  In  the  afternoon  of  the  eamo  day,  "  after  th(iy  liud  diticd," 
tho  inhabitaute  with  grt-itt  lahutir  ruiKod  tLu  {mla  off  l.lio 
houka  on  which  it  had  rented  tliirty-two  yearu,  and  each  umii 
Baning  off  for  himself  a  pjcco  equal  to  tho  length  of  hln 
houeu,  it  was  quickly  demoliehod  and  tiumed. ^Godwin 
and  Brittou,  Churche*  of  London,  1839  ;  liruyloy,  Londiniana, 
1829,  voL  iii.  p.  223  ;  HaU's  Clironicle,  1517. 

Brajlej  in  hie  Londiniana  (vol,  iv.  p,  318)  wyB,  ncBrly 
opposite  to  Craven  Bnildinge  ia  a  low  iiulilic-houBU,  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Cork  and  Pye  {^  coutractiuu  for  Iho  Coeh  nnd 
Mogpye).  which  two  cetituneg  ago  was  aluioat  tlio  only 
dweliuig  in  the  cael^Fu  pait  of  Urury  Lane,  oioopt  Iho 
mansion  of  the  DrewrieB.  Hither  the  youthii  and  initldoiia 
of  the  metropolis,  who,  in  social  rer dry  oii  Miiy-Kltiiy  tliruudcid 
the  jocund  dance  around  the  niuypolo  in  ihu  Strauil,  waro 
accustomed  to  result  for  cakes  and  nlo  and  other  roftoMh- 
inents. 

May  Fair. — This  saturnalia  woe  held  by  a  grant  of  tho 
Abbot  of  Westminetor,  "  with  revelry  for  fourteen  dayit." 
It  took  place  annually,  conuneiicing  ou  the  first  of  May, 
The  locality  was  anciently  called  Brook  Field,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  covered  with  Ourzou  Street,  Hertford  Strool, 
tind  Chesterfield  House.  Frequent  uUusioiiB  to  the  fair  ave 
found  in  plays  and  [lauiphleta  uf  Cliarluu  IX. 'a  tinio,  aiirl 
hand-bills  and  advertisements  of  the  reign  of  JuntiH  II.  and 
hie  eucCGBSors  are  in  exiBUfiico. 

May  Fair  ivas  granted  by  Janios  II,,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  rcigD,  to  Sir  John  Cocll  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  iu  trust 
for  Henry  Lord  Dover,  and  his  heirs  for  over.  Before  1704 
the  ground  became  maeh  built  upon,  as  we  loom  from  the 
old  rate-Looks,  and  in  Novemb^  1T08  the  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  tho  cify 
of  WoBtminster  made  presentment  of  tho  fair,  in  toi-ma  of 
abhorrence,  as  a  "  vile  and  riotous  asGemhly."  The  Queon 
listened  to  a  petition  from  the  bench  of  justices  for  Middloees, 
and  a  royal  proclamation,  dnted  April  28th,  1709,  prohibiting 
the  ftiir  (at  least  as  far  as  the  amusements  were  ceuccrued), 
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was  the  rsBiilt.  It  wns,  however,  Boon  revivod  "  as  of  old," 
and,  wo  are  told,  was  much  patronised  "by  the  nobility 
and  geatry."  It  had  ulso  its  attractions  for  the  ruder 
class  of  holiday-mnkors,  as  wo  learn  &am  the  following 
copy  of  a  hand-bill  formerly  in  the  Dpcott  Collection,  dated 
1748: 

"  May  Fair.—At  the  Ducking  Pond  on  Monday  neit, 
tlie  27th  inst.,  Mr.  Hooton's  dog  Noro  (ten  years  old, 
with  hardly  a  tooth  in  his  bead  to  hold  a  duck,  but  well 
known  for  his  goodness  to  all  that  have  seen  him  himt}, 
bnats  six  ducks  for  a  guinea  against  the  bitch  called  tbe 
Plying  Spaniel,  from  the  Ducking  Pond  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  water,  which  Las  beat  all  she  has  bunted  against, 
excepting  Mr.    Hooton's   Good   Blood.      To   begin  at  two 

"  Mr.  Hooton  begs  hia  castomers  won't  talio  it  amiss  to 
pay  twopence  admittance  at  tbe  gate,  and  take  a  ticket, 
which  will  be  aUosved  as  cash  in  their  reckoning ;  no  person 
admitted  without  a  ticket,  that  such  as  axe  not  liked  may 
be  kept  out. 

"  Note — Bight  Lincoln  ale." 

Mr.  Morley,  in  hia  Hiiton/  of  Barlholomeji!  Fair  (1859, 
p.  103),  after  noticing  the  presentment  of  tbe  grand  jury  in 
1708  and  tbe  prohibition  of  May  Fair,  tells  us  that  tbe  fair 
was  revived,  and  "  finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  George  IX 
after  apeaee-officer  had  been  killed  in  tbe  attempt  to  (^uell  a 
riot."  The  statement,  however,  of  the  fair  having  been  finally 
aboliahed  in  tbe  reign  of  George  II.  is  perfectly  gratuitous 
on  tbe  part  of  the  historian  of  '■  Bartlomy,"  as  it  existed  until 
near  the  end  of  another  reign.  Carter  tho  antiquary  wrote 
an  account  of  it  in  1816,  and  be  says  that  a  few  years 
previously  it  was  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  bad  been  for 
fifty  years.  This  description,  full  of  curious  interest,  was 
Donuttunieated  tA  tbe  Gentlernan'g  Magazine  for  March  1816 

Sol.  Ixsxri.  p.  228).  It  baa  been  reprinted  in  Hone's  Emrjf 
ay  Book,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  572 ;  See  Soane's  Neir  Curiosities  of 
Literatiire,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  &c.;  N.  ds  Q.  3rd  S.  voL  x. 
p.  358. 
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On  ttie  morning  of  May-day  the  girla  from  tlie  neigli- 
Iwniing  villageeof  Eiingethorpe,  &c,, bring  iuto  Notthaiupton 
their  garlands,  which  they  exhibit  from  bouse  to  houBo  (to 
ehow,  as  the  inhabitants  Bay,  what  flowcro  are  in  eua^on), 
and  usually  receive  a  trifle  from  each  house. 

The  skeleton  of  the  garland  is  formed  of  two  hiiopa  of 
osier  or  hazel  crossing  each  other  at  right  unglbH,  aftizod  to  a 
staff  abont  five  feet  long,  by  which  it  u  carried  ;  the  hoopa 
are  twined  with  flowers  uid  ribbons  so  that  no  part  of  thoin 
is  visible.  In  the  centre  is  placed  one,  two,  or  throe  del  Id, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garland  and  the  means  of  tho 
youthful  exhibitors.  Great  emulation  is  excitod  umongrt 
them,  and  they  vie  with  each  other  iu  collecting  the  ohoiuuitt 
flowers,  and  adorning  tho  dells  in  the  gayeiit  iittiro  ;  ribbon 
streamers  of  the  vori^  coloors  of  llio  rainbow,  the  lacemakora 
adding  their  spangled  bobbins,  decorate  tho  whole.  Tho 
garlands  are  carried  from  house  to  house  coiicoalu]  from 
view  by  a  large  pocket-handkerchief,  and  in  wimu  vlllngua 
it  is  customary  to  inquire  if  the  iuouitos  would  like  to  too 
the  Queen  of  the  May. 

Wherever  the  young  people  receive  a  Mutiiifaotory  contri- 
bution they  chant  their  Himjile  ditties,  wliich  eoiicluilo  with 
■wishing  tho  inhabitants  of  the  houso  "  a  joyful  May,"  or  "  u 
merry  month  of  May,"  Tho  verucB  sung  by  the  Pallington 
children  ore  entirely  different  from  those  of  nuy  othor  village, 
and  are  here  subjoined ; — 

"  The  flowiTB  arc  blooming  overywliero, 

O'er  every  hill  iinil  ilulo; 
And  oh  I  Imw  beaulirul  they  are, 

How  iwcetly  do  tljey  iiacU  I 
Go  forth,  m;  obild,  and  laugh  and  (iIh;, 

And  let  your  cheeirel  toIw, 
With  binlii,  and  brookit,  anil  meiry  Muy, 

Cry  out,  Eojuioc  I  lejuice  1 " 

When  the  Mayers  have  collected  all  the  money  they  can 
obtain,  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  regale  themselves, 
concluding  the  day  with  a  merry  dance  round  tho  garland. — 


Every  Day  Book,  1826,  voL  i 
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> ;  Gloigarp  of  Norih- 
aiajiU/ughire  Words  mid  P}iraaes,  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^1. 

,01are,  "  the  Peoaant  Poet "  of  North arnptoc,  in  one  of  hu 
MS-  ballade,  describes  tho  maniior  in  which  May-day  is  ob- 
served iu  Ilia  iiativB  -Ullage,  Helpstone,  near  Feterboroagh, 
and  the  neighbourhood .  His  deHghtfal  ballad  is  printed 
hy  Miss  Baker  in  her  work  already  quoted  (vol.  ii.  p.  423)i 

"How  boatltiful  May  nmi  its  morning  comes  inl 
The  soDgs  uf  tiic  maidens,  you  he^ir  them  begin 
To  aog  the  old  bul'sda  ivlille  cowslips  they  pull, 
'While  the  dew  of  the  moniing  filla  many  pipes  full. 
The  cloBOB  are  spangled  with  oowxlips  liko  gold, 
G  Ir)a  cram  in  their  aproiis  what  ba^liots  can't  bold ; 
And  Btill  gather  on  to  the  heat  of  tho  day. 
Till  force  often  throws  the  last  hundful  away. 
Then  beneath  an  old  hawthorn  they  sit,  one  and  hII, 
And  make  the  May-garlands,  and  ronnd  Buelt  a  ball 
Of  cou'ulips  und  bloEsoms  so  showy  and  sweet, 
And  laugh  when  they  think  of  the  swains  they  shall  meet- 
Then  to  finish  tho  garland  they  trudge  an'ny  borne, 
And  beg  from  each  garden  Ihe  finwers  then  in  bloom ; 
Thou  beneath  the  old  eldera,  beside  the  old  wall, 
liiey  SL-t  out  to  mske  it,  maid,  misses  and  alL 
The  ribbons  the  ploughmen  bought  mnids  st  the  Air 
Are  sure  lo  be  seen  in  a  garland  so  fair ; 
And  dolls  from  the  children  they  dress  up  and  iake. 
While  children  luugh  loud  at  the  show  they  will  mulco. 
Then  they  take  round  the  garland  lo  show  at  each  door, 
With  ketcliicjf  tg  bide  the  fine  flowers  cover'd  o'er ; 
At  oott^ea  also,  whtu  willing  to  pay, 
The  maidens  their  madi-admired  grurland  display. 
Then  at  dimk-vnderimter  *  adown  the  long  road 
They  run  witli  their  dresses  all  tljing  abrc«d  ; 
And  ribbons  all  lolours,  how  sweet  they  appear! 
May  seems  to  begin  the  life  of  the  year. 

*  Duok-under-the-«a{er.  Againe  in  which  the  pliiversruu,  two  ai 

tivo,  ui  rapid  succesiiion,  nuder  a  bandkercbief  held  up  aloft  by  twa 
persons  st^diog  apart  wiih  extended  arms.  Furmcrly  iu  tliis  northsin 
pajt  of  Nortliamptonshire  even  married  women  on  Mey-day  piftyed 
at  this  game  under  tho  garln.i]d,  which  was  extended  Irom  chimney 
to  chimney  ncroafl  the  Tillage  street. — Qlouary  of  Norikaamton  '  ' 
Wmds  and  Pftrosei,  18M ,  toI.  I  p.  204. 
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TliPii  tlio  giiilciiid  on  topes  iH  hun^  high  over  all, 
Olio  cud  to  a  tree,  and  r>tio  hiKiki-d  to  n  null ; 
When  tliey  cuofc  tho  bail  over  (ill  day  la  nigU  gone, 
And  then  tea  and  cekea  and  the  dancing  cornea  on. 
Aud  then,  lawk  t  nhat  langhing  and  dancing  is  ttiere, 
While  the  fiddler  mabea  facea  nithin  tlie  ana-rliair ; 
And  then  comes  the  auhion,'  the  girls  thej  fill  shriek, 
And  fl;  to  tie  door  &om  the  old  fiddler's  squeak. 
Bnt  the  doors  they  are  fastened,  so  all  must  tneel  down, 
And  take  the  rude  kiss  from  the  nrmannerly  clown. 
Thos  the  May  gaues  are  ended,  to  their  boases  ther  roeun. 
With  the  aweetheart  she  chooses  each  maiden  goes  home." 


•  The  onshion  dance  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity :  it  is  tiius 
entioned  by  Soldeu  in  his  TnWe  Taffc,  under  "King  of  England":— 
^5riie  court  of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  dancing,  lirat. 
n  liayfl  the  great  meosorea,  then  the  Corrant«es  ami  tho  Galliarda, 
is  kept  up  with  Deiemony ;  at  length  to  French-more 
,  Bnobraoce]  and  tlio  cushion  dunco,  and  then  all  the  company 
Rncfr — lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  dialiuction.  So  ia 
ti  oonrt  in  Queen  ElizabcUi's  time  gravity  and  stato  were  kept  up. 
_  I  King  James"  time  things  were  very  pretty  well.  Bat  in  King 
Oharlos'  time  tbere  was  nothing  but  Frenchmore  and  the  cushion- 
dftTict.  omnium  pithenim,  tolly  polly,  hoite  come  toite."  In  Piajford'a 
Dancing  Mailer  (]<)9S,  p.  7}  it  is  described  aa  follows : — "  This  danca 
is  begun  by  a  single  person  (either  man  or  womSin),  who,  taking  a 
oosliion  in  hand,  dances  about  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tune 
stops  and  sings,  'This  dunce  it  will  no  fuither  Gp;'  the  musician 
answers,  '  I  pray  you.  good  aii-,  why  say  yon  so?"  Jlfon.  'Because 
Jran  BHiiderBDn  will  not  come  to."  Masieian,  '  Bhe  most  come  to,  and 
»he  shall  come  to,  nnd  she  most  whether  she  wilt  or  no.'  Then  he 
lays  down  the  cushion  before  a  woman,  on  wliich  she  kneels,  and  he 
kisses  her,  singing,  '  Welcome,  Joan  Sanderson,  welcome,  welcome.'  , 
Then  she  rises,  takes  up  the  cushion,  and  botli  dance,  singing, 
'Prinkuro  prankum  is  a  fine  dance,  and  shall  we  go  dance  it  once 
again?'  Then  making  a  stop,  the  woman  sings  as  before, '  This  danoe 
it  will  no  further  go.'  Musician.  '  I  pray  you,  madam,  why  sny  j-ou 
ao7'  Woman.  'Because  John  Sanderson  will  not  come  to.'  Mneician. 
'  He  must  oome  in,"  Sro.  (as  before).  And  so  she  lays  down  the  cusliion 
before  a  man,  who,  kneeling  upon  it,  salntes  her,  she  singing '  Welcome, 
John  Sanderson,'  &c.  Then  be  tokiug  up  the  oushion,  they  danca 
round,  singing  as  before,  and  thus  they  do  till  the  whole  company  an 
taken  into  tho  ring.  Then  the  onsbion  is  laid  before  the  flrat  man,  tho 
womuu  singing  '  This  dnnoe,'  &d.  (as  before),  only  instead  of '  uot  oome 
to,'  they  sing,  'go  fro;'  and  instead  of  'Welcome,  John  Snnderaon,' 
'  Farewell,  farewell ;'  and  so  they  go  out  one  by  one  aa  they  came  in," 
This  danoe  was  well  known  in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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A  nntivo  of  Fotheringlifty,  Mr.  W.  C.  Poach,  relatea  that  I 
he  wftB  formerly  accnatomed  to  go  into  the  fields  OTor-nightJ 
and  very  early  on  May-day  to  gather  cowslips,  primroBes,  ■ 
wood-anemoneB,  blue  belle,  &o.,  to  laako  the  garlands.  Theia 
garlaad,  if  po^gible,  was  Lung  in  the  centre  of  tbs  street  <m  I 
a  rope  Btretuhed  from  house  to  house.  Then  was  made  the  ■ 
tri&l  of  Hkill  in  tossing  balls  (small  white  leather  ones)  through  I 
the  framework  of  the  garland,  to  effect  which  was  a  triumph.  I 
Speaking  of  the  May-bash  (a  large  tree  selected  for  being  I 
tall,  straight,  full  of  branches,  and  if  possible  flowers),  Mr.  ■ 
W.  C.  Peach  says, "  I  have  been  looking  out  for  a  pretty  bnBh 
days  before  the  time,  and  if  hawthorn  and  in  blossom,  thea  _ 
it  was  gloriona,  I  have  seen  them  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  J 
and  many  iu  circumference,  and  they  required  a  stalwart  arm  J 
to  carry  aud  put  them  into  a  hole  iu  the  ground  before  thftj 
front  door,  where  they  were  wedged  on  each  side  so  as  tofl 
appear  growing.  Flowers  were  then  thrown  over  the  bnaliH 
and  around  it,  and  strewn  as  well  before  the  door.  Prellyl 
little  branches  of  whitethorn,  adorned  with  the  beat  floweraS 
procurable,  were  occasionally  put  up,  uuperceived  by  othetBa 
if  possible,  against  the  bed-room  of  the  favourite  lass,  to  1 
show  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the  girls  accord-  \ 
ingly  were  early  on  the  alert  to  wituess  the  respective  J 
favours  allotted  them.  Elder,  crab-tree,  nettles,  l^istles,  J 
aloes,  &c^  marked  the  different  degrees  of  respect  in  which  ■ 
some  of  thorn  were  held."  —  6lo»sary  of  NorOiam,pUM»hirt^^ 
Wordi  and  Phrates,  vol.  ii,  p.  427.  ■ 

At  Nassington  they  carry  garlands  about,  aud  beg  fori 
money  ;  in  the  evening  they  tie  them  across  the  street  &om.| 
chimney  to  chimney,  and  danoe  under  them.  Formerly  I 
married  women  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  playing  nnderl 
them  at  the  game  of  Duck-under- the- water." — Ibid.  p.  428.    fl 

At  Nassington  a  curious  pasture  custom  also  t«kes  placal 
on  May-day.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  meadnw-land  lying  fl 
on  the  side  of  the  river  Nen,  which  the  inhabitanta  of  ths4 


BBventecntli  ocnturv,  mid  an  interesting  engraving  of  it  mtiy  he  seea  in 
the  '  Emiilema  of  John  de  Bniuaea,'  AmsC.  Iil2j. — Nare^  Oleaatii 
CHaUiwBll  and  Wright),  1859,  vol,  i.  p.  219. 
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TJUage  Lavo  the  riglit  of  pRetnriiig  cows  upon.*  Tlio  pneturo 
BeaBon  commenceB  on  Mny-day,  ami  on  tbo  evening  pre- 
ceding a  rail  is  put  ooroea  the  entrance  to  the  pasture, 
which  the  cows  muBt  leap  to  got  into.  Much  rivalry  takes 
place  on  thiB  occasifln.  The  lads  watch  through  the  night 
and  the  dan-niug  of  May-day,  the  lasses  with  their  cmwb 
being  ready  at  the  proper  moment  to  see  which  cow  shall 
leap  the  rail  first  into  the  meadow,  and  the  cow  which  does 
this  is  led  round  the  village  in  the  afternoon,  her  horns 
decorated  with  i-ihbons,  &e,  Dcgradfttion  only  awaits  the 
hindmost  cow,  sho  has  to  carry  elder,  nettles,  and  thietlee  as 
her  badge,  and  the  lass  who  milhs  her  has  to  bear  the  gibes 
I  and  jeers  of  the  villagers. — Glossary,  dc,  p.  428. 
h  At  Mor  ton-Pi  nkeuey  the  following  song  is  sung  hy  the 
[oliildren  on  May-moruing  :— 

"  1  haye  a  littlo  puree  in  my  pooket, 
All  Hied  wilii  a  silver  pin ; 
And  all  that  il  wants  is  a  more  little  gilver 

To  line  it  well  withiu. 
The  drak  etrikea  one,  I  most  be  gone, 

Or  else  it  will  be  day ; 
Good  morning  to  you,  my  pretty  feir  maid, 
I  iviBli  you  the  merriment  uf  Mav." — 

Ibid.  p.  426. 

At  Polebrook,  on  the  last  few  days  of  April,  the  Queen  of 
May  and  her  attendants  gather  what  flowers  they  can  from 
Kthe   surrounding  meadows,  ond  call  at  the  houses  of  the 
P  principal  inhabitants  to  beg  flowers,  the  gift  or  the  loan  of 
'  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  dolls,  &c.,  with  which  to  form  their 
goi'land.     This  being  arranged  on  hoops,  the  young  maidens 
assemble  on  May-morning,  and  carry  it  round  the  village, 
preceded   hy   a  fiddler;   and  the   following  quaint  song — 
yery  similar  to  the  one  used  at  Hitchin,  and  thought  from 
its   phraso<ilogy   to   have   been  written  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Puritans — is  sung  hy  the  Queen  and  her  company  at  the 
diforent  houses,  and  a  gratuity  is  solicited. 
"  Bemember  ub  poor  mayers  all. 
For  now  we  do  begin 
To  lead  our  lives  in  rightiiOuaueM, 
For  fear  we  die  in  nin. 

'  Vide  Bridge's  llint.  n/  Co.  of  Xoilhamploii,  1791,  toI.  H.  p.  4G8. 


To  die  TD  wa  is  B  <«ri<>m  Uiagi 

To  ipt  vhae  (iniien  munm : 
Twwilil  hkTe  been  better  for  onr  poor  vol 

If  we  hsl  na'n  been  botn. 
How  we'TB  been  tnnJUn^  till  tlie  niglit. 
"■    "    rtf«torthi«daj: 

A  btaoeh  of  Hajr,  trfajdi  looks  *>  gajr. 


Ariite,  erise.  fnn  preU;  fair  n 


» 


£W  B  np  of  jour  nteet  ci 
O,  fbr  a  sap  of  your  sweet  cream, 

Or  a  jug  of  your  own  beer ; 
And  if  we  tfirry  in  the  town, 

We'll  call  another  year. 
Now  take  the  Biblo  Id  your  hand, 

And  tend  n  chapter  through. 
And  when  tlie  day  of  jodgmetit  oomc^ 

The  Lord  will  think  of  yott 
Kopent,  rtpent.  ye  wicked  men, 

oopcst  before  yon  die ; 
Tliere'a  no  repentance  in  the  grave, 

Wlien  In  the  ground  jon  lie. 
But  DOW  my  song  ia  almoet  done, 

Fto  got  no  more  to  say  ; 
Qod  bicea  you  all,  both  great  and  small, 

I  wish  you  0  joyful  May." 

Till!  garland  ifl  Bftorwards  §UBpencled  by  ropes  &om  the 
(«i!i™>l'liouso  to  OB  opposite  tree,  anil  the  niBjers  and  other 
rliilclron  nmaao  thomaelvea  by  throwing  bftUa  over  it.  With 
tlui   money   collected  tea   and  cakes  are  provided  for  the 

{'iiyoufl  party.  The  Qiioen  of  the  May  takes  her  seat  at  the 
iijod  of  tho  ton-tablo,  under  a  bower  eoniijosod  of  branches  of 
may  and  blackthorn ;  a  wreath  of  flowers  is  placed  on  bar 
litiad,  and  sho  is  hailed  "  Lady  of  the  May."  The  atten- 
daijt«  wait  round  hor,  tho  party  of  mayera  seat  themselves  at 
a  lung  tabla  liolow,  and  the  evening  concludes  with  mirth 
Uiid  morriineiit. — Olosiary,  dc,  p.  424, 


Ut..] 


NOBTHUHBBBLAND 

The  young  peoplo  of  toth  Beses  go  out  uaily  in  tha 
Pmamjng  to  gnther  tbe  floworing  thorn  aud  the  dow  off  the 
r  grass,  which  thoy  bring  home  with  music  and  acclamations ; 
and  having  droBsed  a  piJe  on  the  town-green  with  garlands, 
dance  around  it.  A  Byllabub  is  also  prepared  for  tbe  Mny-fea«t, 
which  is  made  of  wann  milk  from  the  cow,  sweet  citkes,  and 
wine;  and  a  kind  of  divination  is  practised  by  fishing  with  a 
ladle  for  a  wedding-ring  which  is  dropped  into  it  for  Iho 
purpose  of  prognoRticating  who  shall  be  first  married. — 
Hutchinson,  Hiet.  of  NorthunAerland,  1778,  vol.  ii,,  Appendix, 


■    p.  14. 

B      At  BewcflBtle-npon-Tyno  it  was  formerly  nsnal  oi 

^P,  mornings   for    the  young  girls  to    sing  these  linos 

^vfetreete,  at  tbe  same  time  gathering  fiowers  : — 

^B  "  Rise  np,  mntdeDe,  Sa  for  ahame  I 

^H  For  Tve  been  four  long  miloa  from  lianiB, 

^H  Tve  been  gBtbering  my  garlacils  gay, 

^V  Rise  up,  fair  mnida.  and  tsko  in  yoni  May  1" — 

V  Brand,  P-p.  Aittiq.  Iti49,  vol.  L  p.  219. 


N01TIHGH4BiaHIBB. 
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The  Maj-day  customs  observed  in  this  oonnfy  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  of  other  counties,  but  Nottingham- 
shiie  has  the  honour  of  being  the  parent  of  most  of  the  huppy 
sporte  which  chai'acteiise  this  joyous  period  of  the  year,  from 
we  fact  of  most  of  tbe  May^day  games  having  bad  their 
origin  in  tbe  world-famous  Robia  Hood,  whose  exlstoace  and 
renown  are  so  intimately  connected  with  this  district.  Ilia 
Oonneotion  with  "  Morry  Sherwood"  and  the  Sheriff  of  Not- 
tingham have  heon  universal  themes  for  centuries ;  and  those 
and  the  "  Miller  of  Mansfield  "  and  the  "  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  " 
have  done  more  towards  making  this  county  famous  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  ballads  and  popular  literature  put  togi^tler. 
Maypoles  and  morris-dances  were  formerly  very  general,  and 
tbe  characters  of  Eobin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck, 
Maid  Marion,  and  tbe  Hobby-horse  were  well  sustained. 
The  maypoles  were  sometimes  very  elegantly  ornamented, 
and  sormouuted  by  flags  and  Bti'caiuers  of  various  colours. 
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Oqo  was  not  many  yeara  ago  remnining  by  Hnctnall  Fol- 
knrd,  nnd  at  tbe  top  wero  portions  of  the  ironwork  antl 
decorations  Etill  in  being.  The  morris-dcince  wtis  nnquee- 
tionably  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  games  incident 
to  this  eeftson,  and  was  very  generally  prevalent  through- 
out this  county,  and  many  are  the  b^kds  dedicated  to  its 
observance.    The  following  is  of  1S14  : —  ■ 


"ICw 


I  mj  hap  of  late  by  chance 
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"When,  ohiefeat  ni ., 

Plnid  with  a  ladle  and  n  toole ; 
When  BTSry  yonoter  shaft  hia  h^la, 
And  fine  Maid  Marian  nitb  her  smoile, 
Showed  hair  a  rascal  plaid  the  voile, 
And  whtn  the  bobbj-horae  did  wihy, 
Then  all  tbe  wenchoB  gave  a  tihy,"  &o. 

May-day,  although  a  day  of  general  holiday  and  rejoicing,  is 
nevertheless  considered,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  month,  un- 
luciy  fur  marriage,  and  few  are  celebrated  on  this  day ; 
more  weddings  being  hastened,  so  as  to  he  over  before  this 
day,  than  postponed  until  June.  This  does  not  apply  to 
divinations  for  future  partners,  for  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  it  IB  usual  to  prepare  a  aweet  mixture  on  the  first  of 
May,  composed  of  new  milk,  cakes,  wine,  and  spice,  and  foE- 
the  assembled  company  to  fifh  with  a  ladle  for  a  ring  and  b 
Biipenco,  which  have  been  dropped  into  the  bowl ;  the  young 
man  who  gains  the  ring  and  the  young  woman  the  siipenoe 
being  supposed  to  be  intended  for  each  other, — Jour,  of  Arch. 
Aggoe.  1853,  vol.  viii.  p.  234. 

OXFOEDSHIRE. 

Previous  to  the  Eeformation  a  requiem  mass  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  every  May-moming  at  an  early  hont 
on  the  top  of  Magdalen  tower,  Osford,  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Henry  Til,,  who  had  honoured  that  college  with  a 
visit  in  148(i--7.  The  choristers  continue  to  execute  in  the 
same  place,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day, 
certain  pieces  of  choir-nmaic,  for  which  service  the  rectory 
of  Blimbridge  in  Gloucestershire  pays  the  yearly  sum  of 
£1 0,     Tho  ceremony  has  encouraged  the  notion  that  Henry 
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contributed  to   tlic  erection    of    tLe  tower,   but    liia    only 
recorded  act  of  favour  to  the  college  is  the  confirmation  of  its 
clBim  to  the  rectory  charged  with  tho  annual  payment. 
The  following  hymn  ia  anng  on  the  occasion  of  this  cere- 

••Te  Deum  Patrem  colimuB, 
Te  landibuB  prKBequioiur, 
Qui  corpus  cibo  roficie 
CcBlesti  mBntem  gratia. 
Te  adoramas,  O  Jeea  I 
Te,  Fill  nnigenite  I 
Tu,  qoi  Don  dedigaatoB  es 
Snbire  danatra  Virginia. 
Actus  in  onicem  fiictaa  ee, 
Irato  Deo  victimu ; 
Pel  te,  Salvator  miicfl. 
Tide  spea  nobie  rediit. 
Tibi,  ceterce  Spiritua, 
Cuius  afilatn  peperit 
lufiintem  Denin  Maria, 
Mteinam  beaedioirauB  t 
Triane  Deoa,  liominnm 
SalutiB  Aactor  optime, 
Immeasum  hoc  m.;Bt«rium 
Ovanti  liugua  canimna." 

A  correspondent  of  N.  d  Q.  (2/id  S.  yii.  p.  446)  thinks 
this  hymn  was  composed  by  Dr,  Thomas  Smith,  a  very 
learned  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  soon  after  the  Beatora- 
tion,  and  that  it  was  not  sung  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century." — Akerman,  HUtory  of  Oxford,  vol.  L  p.  221 ; 
Wade,  Walks  m  Oxford,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

•  Whilst  luaMng  some  reaearohea  in  tlie  libiaTy  of  Christohnioh, 
Osford,  Dr.  Rimliault  diacovered  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  fiiet 
draft  of  the  hymn  in  quEBtinn.    It  Ims  Uie  fallowing  note: — "This  . 
liymn  is  anng  every  day  in  Mngdiilen  College  Hall,  Osnn,  dinner  anil  - 
supper,  Uuoughout  the  year  fbi  the  Bfttr-grace,bythu  chaplain,  i>l< 
nnd  choiiateiB  there.    Cumpoaed  by  Dr.  Ileojiimin  Bagera,  TiW 
Mneicke.  of  the  Uuiversitv  of  Okoh,  16S5."    It  has  been  pop) 
euppoaed,    saya   Dr.    Kimbault,   to  be   tbe  Hymnus    Eucharii 
written  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingela,  and  ming  at  the  civic  feaet  at  ( 
ball  on  the  5th  of  July,  1660,  wbile  the  King  and  Ibe  other  K 
pctsonagea  were  at  dinner;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  t lie  noi 
Ingelo'B  hymii,  very  different  frnni  the  Jlagilalen  hymn,  atUl 
ard  are  to  be  found  iu  Wood's  Collection  in  tlie  Ashnjolean  Moea 


I 
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Dr.  RimbBult,  in  a  communication  to  the  Illmhaied  ton- 
don  NewB  {May  17th,  185fi),  Bpeaking  of  this  custom,  say  a : — 
In  the  year  of  oni  Lord  God  1501,  the  "most  Ohriatian" 
King  Honry  VIT.  gave  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  the 
advowBODB  of  the  churches  of  Slirabridge,  county  of  Gloa- 
ceeter,  and  Fyndon,  county  of  Susboi,  together  with  one  acre 
of  land  in  each  parish.  In  gratitude  for  this  benefaction, 
the  college  was  aceuetomod,  dui'ing  the  lifetime  of  their 
royal  benefactor,  to  oelobrato  a  service  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  with  tha  collect  still  used  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and 
the  prayer,  "  Almighty  and  everlasticg  God,  we  are  tanght  by 
Thy  Holy  Word  that  the  hearts  of  kings,"  &c. ;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  king  to  commemorate  him  in  the  uenal  manner. 
The  commemoration  service  ordered  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  still  performed  on  tho  1st  of  May,  and  the 
Latin  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  continues 
to  bo  sung  on  the  tower  at  Bnn-rising,  has  evidently  refers 
once  to  the  original  eervioe.  The  produce  of  tbe  two  acres 
above  mentioned  used  to  he  diatributed  on  the  same  day 
between  the  Preaident  and  Fellows ;  it  baa  however  for  many 
years  been  given  up  to  supply  the  choristfers  with  a  festiJ 
entertainment  in  the  college-Lall. 

It  was  also  the  custom  at  Oxford  a  generation  ago  for  little 
boys  to  blow  homa  about  the  streets  early  on  May-day,  which 
they  did  for  the  purpose  of  "  calling  np  the  old  maids."  "  I 
asked  an  aged  inhabitant,"  says  a  correspondent  of  if.  ti  Q. 
(ith  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  430),  "  how  long  the  horn-blowing  had 
ceased,  and  ho  replied,  ever  since  the  Eeform  Bill  came 
in ;  but  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  the  workhouse 
children  were  let  out  for  May-day  early  in  the  morning  with 
their  horns  and  garlandB,  and  a  worthy  alderman  whom  bo 
named  always  kept  open  house  on  that  day,  and  gave  them 
a  good  dinner."  "  Calling  up  the  old  maids  "  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  practice  of  calling  np  the  maids,  whether  old  or 
jottng,  to  go  a-maying.  Hearne,  in  his  preface  to  Eobert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle,  alluding  to  tho  custom  (p.  ISJ^says  : 
— "  'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  upnn  the  jollities  on> 
tho  first  day  of  May  formerly  tho  custom  of  blowing  with, 
and  drinking  ici,  horns  so  much  prevailed,  which,  though  it 
be  now  generally  disused,  yet  the  custom  of  blowing  them 
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prevails  at  thi?  Beason,  even  to  this  day  at  Oxford,  to  remind 
people  of  the  pleaenntnesB  of  that  port  of  the  year,  which 
ougiit  to  create  mii'tli  and  gayety." 

Anbrey  lias  this  memorandum  in  his  Remains  of  Genlil- 
isme  and  Judaieme  (M3.  Lansd.  266,  p.  5)  :?— At  Oxford  the 
boya  do  blow  cows'  homa  and  hoUow  canes  all  night ;  and 
nn  May-day  the  young  maids  of  every  parish  carry  about 
garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards  they  hang  up  in  theii 
t:hnrches. 

At  Combe,  in  the  biubc  eonnty,  troops  of  little  girls  dressed 
up  fantastically  parade  the  village,  carrying  etioke,  to  the 
top  of  which  are  tied  bunches  of  flowers,  and  einging  Uie 
following  song ; — 

"  Gentlemea  aiid  ladies, 

Wo  wish  you  a  Lappy  May ; 
Wu'vo  come  to  alio*  our  garlanda, 
Because  it  is  May-day. 

The  same  veree,  substantially,  is  the  May-day  song  at  Woot- 
tun,  an  adjoining  parish.  The  last  two  of  the  four  lines  ari: 
aumetimes  as  follow : — 

"  Oome,  Idea  m;  face,  and  amcll  my  miice, 
And  giro  the  lord  and  lady  somelhing." 

N.  &  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  425. 

At  Headiugton,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  tho  children 
gather  garlands  from  houae  to  house.  Each  garland  is 
formed  of  a  hoop  for  a  rim,  with  two  half  hoops  attached 
to  it  and  crossed  above,  much  in  the  shape  of  a  crown  ;  each 
member  is  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  top  surmonnted 
by  a  crown  imperial  or  other  showy  bunoh  of  flowers.  Each 
garland  is  attended  by  four  children,  two  girls  dressed  in 
all  their  best,  who  carry  the  garland,  supported  betwixt  them 
hy  a  stick  passed  through  it  between  tho  arches.  These  are 
followed  by  the  "  lord  and  lady, "  a  boy  and  girl,  who  go 
from  house  to  houao  and  sing  the  same  song  aa  is  sang  at 
Combe.  In  the  village  ai'e  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  these 
garlands,  with  thoir  "  lords  and  ladies,"  which  give  to  the 
placo  the  most  gay  and  animated  appearanco.— itfirari/ 
Gazelle,  May  18-17. 
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At  IsUp  the  cliildren,  carrying  May-garlands,  go  about  in 
little  groups,  singing  tho  following  carol : — 
"  Good  DinniiTig,  miaans  nnd  master, 
I  wish  you  a  happy  day ; 
Plenee  to  amell  my  garliinfl, 
BecBDae  it  is  tlie  liiet  of  May." 

Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  1819,  Tol.  i.  p.  219. 

Shbopbhibb. 

It  has  been  nsual  for  the  peoplo  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
iisBemble  on  the  Wrekin  hill  on  tho  Sunday  after  May-day, 
and  the  three  eaccessiye  Sundays,  to  drink  a  health  "  to  all 
friends  round  the  Wrekin ; "  hut  as  on  this  annual  festival 
vaiions  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  licentiousnesa  were 
frequently  exhibited,  its  celebration  has  of  lato  been  very 
properly  discouraged  by  the  magistracy,  and  is  going 
deserredly  to  decay. — Eeery  Day  Book,  vol.  ii  p.  599. 


At  Minehead  May-day  is  observed  by  tho  celebration  of  it 
castom  called  "  Hobby-horsing. "  A  number  of  young  men, 
mostly  fishermen  and  sailors,  having  previonaly  made  some 
grotesque  figures  of  light  stufi,  rudely  resembling  men  and 
horses  with  long  tails,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  and  disguise 
the  persons  vrho  are  to  carry  them,  assemble  together  ajid 
poramhnlate  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  performing  a 
variety  of  antics,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  children  and 
yonng  persons.  They  never  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dunster 
Castle,  where,  after  having  been  hospitably  regaled  with 
strong  beer  and  victuals,  they  always  receive  a  present  in 
money-  Many  other  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  places  thay 
visit,  give  them  small  sums,  and  such  persons  as  they  meet 
are  also  asked  to  contribute  a  trifle ;  if  they  are  refused,  the 
person  of  the  refuser  is  subjected  to  tho  ceremony  of  booting 
or  pursuing.  This  is  done  by  some  of  the  attendants  holding 
his  person  while  one  of  the  figures  inflicts  ten  slight  blows  on 
liim  with  the  top  of  a  boot,  he  is  then  liberated,  and  all 
parties  give  three  huzzas.  The  most  trifling  sum  buys  nff 
this  ceremony,  and  it  is  seldom  or  never  performed  but  on 
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those  who  purposely  throw  themaelvoe  in  their  way,  and  join 
the  party,  or  obstruct  them  in  their  vngaries.  This  custom 
probahly  owes  ita  origin  to  some  ancient  practice  of  peram- 
bulating the  boundaries  of  the  parish. —  Savage,  Kiulory  of 
Carthampioti,  p,  583. 

Staffordshirb. 

At  TJttoxeter  groups  of  cliiUren  carry  garlands  of  flowers 
ahout  the  town.  The  garlauilB  consist  of  two  hoops,  one 
passing  through  the  othof,  which  give  the  appearance  of  four 
half  circles,  and  they  are  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens and  surmounted  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  a  sort  of 
'q  the  centre  of  the  hoops  is  a  pendcst  orange 
Mostly  one  or  more  of  the  children  carry  a 
t  stiekj  with  b  collection  of  flowers  tied 
e  end,  and  carried  vertically,  and  the  children 
«  adorned  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  Thus 
they  go  from  house  to  house,  which  they  are  encouraged  to 
do  by  the  pence  they  obtain. — Eedfern,  Bistory  of  Uttoxeier, 
1865,  p.  262. 

Suffolk. 
Formerly  in  this  county  it  was  tlio  custom  in  most 
farm-houses  for  any  servant  who  could  bring  in  a  branch 
of  hawthorn  in  full  blossom  to  receive  a  dish  of  cream  for 
breakfast.  To  this  practice  the  following  rhyme  apparently 
alludea : — 

"  This  ia  the  daj, 
And  here  ia  our  May, 
The  fitiest  ever  Bteu, 
It  is  fit  for  the  queen  ; 

Bo  pray,  ma'am,  give  ua  a  oup  of  your  cream." — 
Brand,  Pop.  Anllq.  I84B,  voL  1  p.  229. 

SURBBY. 

Ia  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Southwark,  says  Allen  (^Hia- 
l&ry  of  ^urrey  and  Sustcx,  1829,  vol.  i,  p.  261),  there  was  an 
ancient  custom  for  the  principal  inhabitants  to  meet  and 
dine  together  annually  on  the  first  of  May.  This  was  called 
the  "  May-feast."      The   gentleman   who   presided    on  the 
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Q  was  called  the  steward.  At  the  meeting  in  169S, 
Mr.  John  Ptiuther,  beiiiig  in  that  oiSco,  proposed  to  make  a 
collection  for  binding  out  nH  apprentices  the  children  of  poor 
pereoiiB  having  a  legal  settlement.  This  was  readily  acceded 
to,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
such  gentlemen  as  had  served  the  of&ce  of  steward,  and  should 
afterwards  serve  it,  should  be  governors.  This  escellent 
plan  has  been  followed  ever  since :  the  members  for  the 
borough  are  always  invited  to  the  feast,  and  a  liberal  col- 
lection is  nittdc.  By  means  of  donations  and  good  management 
on  the  part  of  the  governors  a  considerable  sum  haa  been 
invested  in  the  public  funds.  These  boys  are  apprenticed 
annually;  and  if  so  many  are  not  found  in  St.  Thomas's 
parish,  the  stewards  in  rotation  may  eatHi  appoint  one  &om 
any  other  parish.— Bray  ley,  Hislury  of  Surrey,  18il,  voL  v. 
p.  899. 

Sussex. 
In  very  early  times  May-day  was  celebrated  with  great 
spirit  in  the  toMn  of  Bye;  yonug  people  going  out  at  sunrise 
and  returning  with  lurgc  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  with 
which  tboy  adorned  the  fronts  of  the  houBea.  About  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  Corporation  possessed  coitain  wood- 
lands, called  the  common  woods,  whither  the  people  used  to 
go  and  cut  the  boughs,  until  at  length  they  did  so  much 
damage  that  the  practice  was  prohibited.  A  few  years  ^o 
here  and  there  a  solitaiy  may-bough  graced  a  house,  bat  they 
have  now  ceased  to  appear  altogether.  A  garland  or  two 
carried  by  little  children,  and  the  chimney-sweepers  in  their 
ivy-leaves,  representing  "  Jack  of  May,"  are  the  only  relies 
of  these  Moy-day  sports,  so  characteristic  of  merry  !Ehigland 
in  former  times.— HoUoway,  Hist,  of  Bye,  1847,  p.  608. 

Wbstuobelahs. 

At  a  villags  called  Temple- So werby  it  is  customary  fiw  a 
number  of  persons  to  assemble  together  on  the  green,  anA 
there  propose  a  certain  number  as  candidates  for  contesting 
the  various  prizes  then  produced,  which  consist  of  a  grind- 
etone  as  the  head  prize  ;  a  hose,  or  whetstone  fur  a  razor,  as 
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tho  eecoud ;  and  irbetstioiies  of  an  inferior  description  for 
tbuee  who  cun  only  reach  a  state  ef  mediocrity  in  "  the  noble 
art  of  lying!"  The  people  ore  the  judges.  Each  candidate 
in  rotation  commences  a  story  ench  &a  hie  fertile  goniua  at 
tho  moment  prompts,  and  the  more  morrelloUB  and  impro- 
hahlu  his  story  happens  to  be,  so  muoh  the  greater  chance  is 
thero  of  his  succobb.  After  being  amiiGcd  in  this  manner 
for  a  cuDBiderable  length  of  time,  and  awarding  tho  prizes  to 
the  moat  deserving,  the  host  of  candidates,  judges,  and  other 
attendants  adjourn  to  the  inns,  where  the  sports  of  the  day 
very  often  end  in  a  few  splendid  battles.— -£eery  Day  Book, 
vol.  ii.  p.  599. 

In  this  county  it  is  the  practice,  every  May-morning,  to 
make  folks  May- goslings,*  a  practice  siniilar  to  that  on  the 
iirst  of  April.  This  custom  prevails  till  twelve  o'clock  ot 
noon,  after  which  time  none  carry  on  tho  sport.  On  this 
day,  too,  ploughmen  and  others  decorate  themselves  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  and  parade  through  different  towns  for 
their  annual  collection,  which  they  spend  in  the  evening  with 
their  swoethearta  at  the  maypole. — Time's  Telescope,  1829, 
p.  176. 

WOBOBSIGBBHIBX.   ^ 

Tho  danco  round  the  Maypole  is  kept  up,  says  Cuthbert 
Uedo  {N.  &  Q.  Ut  8.  voL  x.  p.  92),  at  the  village  of  Clent, 
near  Hagley. 


About  a  fortnight  previous  to  May-day  the  question 
among  the  lads  and  lasses  is,  "  Who  will  turn  out  to  danco  in 
the  Biuumer  this  year?"  From  that  time  the  names  of  the 
lierformera  are  buzzed  in  the  village,  and  rnmour  proclainiB 
them  throughout  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Nor  is  it 
asked  with  less  interest,  "  Who  will  carry  tho  garland  ?"  and 
"  Who  will  bo  tho  Cadi?"  About  nine  days  or  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  festival  a  collection  is  made  of  the  gayest 
ribbons  that  can  be  procured.  During  this  time,  too,  the 
chosen  gailand-hearer  is  busily  employed.  Accompanied  by 
one  &om  among  the  intended  dancers  who  is  best  known 
•  Sec  page  233. 
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among  tho  farmera  for  good  eondact,  they  go  from  house 
to  house  throughout  their  parieh,  begging  the  loon  of 
watches,  silver  spooiiB,  and  other  uteneils  of  thia  metal, 
and  those  who  are  satiefieJ  with  the  parties,  and  have  a 
regard  for  the  celebration  of  this  ancioiit  day,  comply  with 
their  BolicitatioD,  Whoa  May-day  mom  arrives  the  group  of 
dnaccFB  asBemble  at  the  village  tavern.  From  thence  (when 
pormiflsion  can  be  obtained  trom.  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish)  the  procession  sets  forth,  accontpauicd  by  the 
ringing  of  bolls.  The  arrangement  and  march  are  setUed  by 
tho  Cadi,  who  is  always  the  most  active  person  in  the 
company,  and  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  chief  marshal, 
orator,  buffoon,  and  money-collector.  He  is  always  arrayed 
in  oomic  attire,  generally  in  a  partial  diess  of  both  sexes,  b 
coat  and  waistcoat  being  used  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  for  the  lower  pettiooata  somewhat  resembling  Moll 
Flagon,  in  the  "Lord  of  the  Manor."  His  countenance  is 
also  distinguished  by  a  hideous  mask,  or  is  blackened  entirely 
over,  and  then  tho  lips,  cheeks,  and  orbits  of  the  eyes  ara 
sometimes  painted  red.  The  number  of  the  rest  of  tho  party, 
including  the  garland-bearer,  is  generally  thirteen,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  varied  taste  in  tho  decoration  of  their 
shirts  with  rihhona,  their  costume  is  similar.  It  consists 
of  clothing  entirely  new,  made  of  a  light  texture  for  dancing. 
White  decorated  shirts,  are  worn  over  the  rest  of  their 
clothing ;  tho  remainder  of  the  dress  is  black  velveteen 
breeches,  with  knee-ties  depending  halfway  down  to  the 
ancles,  in  contrast  with  yarn  hose  of  a  light  grey.  The 
ornaments  of  the  hats  are  large  rosettes  of  varied  colours, 
with  Btrciuners  depending  from  them ;  wreaths  of  ribbon 
encircle  the  crown,  and  each  of  the  dancers  carries  in  his 
right  hand  a  white  pocket-handkerchief.  The  garland  con- 
sists of  a  long  staff  or  pole,  to  which  is  affixed  a  triangular 
or  square  frame,  covered  with  strong  white  linen,  on  which 
the  silver  ornaments  are  fixed,  and  displayed  with  great 
taste.  Silver  spoons,  &d.,  are  placed  in  the  shape  of  stars, 
squares,  end  circles.  Between  these  are  rows  of  watches, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  opposite  to  tho  pole  in 
its  centre,  the  whole  collection  is  crowned  ^kith  the  largest 
and  most  costly  of  the  ornaments,  generally  a  large  silver 
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cup  or  tanltnrd.  This  gurlatid,  wlien  completed  on  the  eve  of 
May-day,  ie  left  for  tho  night  at  that  farm-house  from 
whence  the  djincera  have  recewed  tlio  most  liberal  loon  of 
silver  and  plate  for  its  decoration,  or  with  that  farmer  who  is. 
diBtiuguiebcd  in  hia  noighhourhood  ae  a  good  master,  and 
liberal  to  the  poor.  Its  deposit  is  a  token  of  refipect,  and 
it  is  called  for  early  on  the  following  morning.  The  whole 
party  being  assembled,  they  march,  headed  by  the  Cadi. 
After  him  follows  the  garland-bearer,  and  then  the  fiddler, 
while  the  bells  of  the  village  merrily  ring  the  signal  of  their 
departure.  As  the  procession  moves  slowly  along  the  Cadi 
varies  his  station,  hovers  about  his  party,  brandishes  a  ladle, 
and  assails  every  passenger  for  a  customary  and  expected 
donation.  When  they  arrive  at  a  farm-house  they  take  np 
their  ground  on  the  best  station  for  dancing.  In  the  mean- 
time the  buffoonery  of  the  Cadi  is  exhibited  without  intermis- 
sion. He  assails  the  inmates  of  the  house  for  money,  and  when 
this  is  obtained  the  procession  moves  off  to  tho  next  farm- 
house. They  do  not  confine  the  ramble  of  the  day  to  their 
own  parish,  but  go  &om  one  to  another,  and  to  any  county 
town  in  tho  vicinity.  When  they  return  to  their  resident 
village  in  the  evening,  the  bells,  ringing  merrily,  announce 
their  arrival.  The  money  collectod  during  the  day's  ei- 
cuision  is  appropriated  to  defray  whatever  expenses  may 
have  been  incurred  in  the  neceBsory  preparations,  and  the 
remainder  ia  spent  in  jovial  festivity. — Every  Day  Book, 
vol. !.  p.  562. 

At  Tenby,  says  Mason  (Tales  and  Traditions  of  Tenhy, 
1858,  p.  iJ2),  it  was  customary  for  the  possessors  of  a  maypole 
to  tiy  and  pull  down  those  set  Up  in  other  places.  A  watch 
VBA  therefore  set  up  round  each, 

SCOTLAND. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  says  Pennant,  there  is  a  mxal 
sacrifice  on  May-day.  A  cross  is  cut  on  some  sticks,  each  of 
which  is  dipped  in  pottage,  and  the  Thursday  before  Easter 
one  of  these  is  placed  over  tho  shoep-cote,  the  stable,  oi  the 
cow-house.  On  the  first  of  May  they  are  curried  to  the  hill, 
where  the  rites  are  celebrated,  all  decked  with  wild  flowers. 
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ami  tiftor  the  fenat  is  OT€ir  replaced  over  the  epots  they  were 
taken  from.  This  was  originally  etyled  Clonaii-Bellein,  or 
the  split  branch  of  the  fir  of  the  rock. — Tour  in  Scotland, 
1790,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

CornTi  OB-  Edinbubgh. 

At  EdiubTirgh  ftbont  fonr  o'clock  in  tho  morning  there  is 
an  nnnsuftl  stir ;  and  a  hiiiTyiog  of  gay  thrnngs  throngh  the 
King's  Park  to  Arthur's  Seat  to  collect  the  May-dew,  In  tha 
conrse  of  half  an  hunr  the  entire  hill  is  a  moving  mass  of 
all  sorts  of  people.  At  the  snmniit  may  bo  seen  a  company 
of  bakers  and  other  craftsmen,  dressed  in  kilts,  dancing 
round  a  maypole.  On  the  more  level  part  is  tisnally  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  whisky,  or  mountain  (not  May)  dew. 
These  proceodiagB  commence  with  tlio  daybreak.  About 
six  o'clock  the  appearance  of  the  gentry,  toiling  up  the 
ascent,  becomes  the  signal  for  servaDts  to  march  home  ;  for 
they  know  that  they  mnst  have  the  house  clean  and  every- 
thing in  order  earlier  than  usual  on  May-morning.  Abont 
eight  o'clock  the  fim  is  all  over ;  and  by  nine  or  ten,  were  it 
not  for  the  drunkards  who  are  staggering  towards  the  "  gnde 
ti  iwn,"  no  one  would  know  that  anything  particular  had  taken 
place. — See  Eeery  Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

FergUBSon  the  Scottish  poet  thus  describoa  this  custom  ; — 

"  On  May-day  in  a  fairy  ring 
Wo've  secii  them,  round  St.  Anthon'H  spring, 
Fxoe  grasa  tlie  cailec  davr-ilrops  wring. 

To  wet  their  ein, 
Aiic3  water  oleJir  as  cryatal  Bpring, 

To  sjnd  them  ulean." 

Formerly  tho  magistrates  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  used 
to  walk  in  procession  to  church  n])on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Beltane,  carrying  large  nosegays.  This  observance  was  , 
evidently  a  modified  relic  of  the  ancient  festival  of  the  aun ; 
and  tho  original  meaning  of  the  custom  mnst  have  been  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  that  luminary,  deified  under  the 
name  of  Baal,  for  the  first-fruits  of  hia  genial  influence. — 
HouaeMd  Words,  1859,  vol.  xix.  p.  558. 
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The  HjaoLAKCs. 

On  the  first  of  May  tho  herflsmen  of  every  Tilldgo  hold 
their  Beltcin,  a  nirftl  eacriflce.  Thoy  cnt  a  equBre  trench  on 
the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle;  on  that  they 
make  a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dresB  a  large  caudle  of 
eggB,  butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk;  and  bring,  beBides  the 
ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whisky,  for 
each  of  the  company  must  contribute  something.  The  rites 
begin  with  spilling  some  of  tho  caudle  on  the  ground,  by 
way  of  libatloB ;  on  that  every  ono  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal, 
upon  which  are  raised  nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to 
some  particular  being,  the  supposed  preserver  of  their  fiocka 
and  herds,  or  to  some  particula.r  animal,  tho  real  destroyer 
of  them  :  each  person  then  turns  his  faco  to  the  fire,  breaks 
oiFa  knob,  and  flinging  it  over  his  shoulder,  says,  This  I  give 
to  thee,  preserve  then  ray  horses  ;  this  to  thoo,  preserve  tlion 
my  sheep ;  and  so  on.  After  that  they  use  the  same  cere- 
mony to  the  noiious  animals.  This  I  give  to  thee,  0  fox ! 
spare  thou  my  lambs;  this  to  thee,  O  hooded-crow  !  and 
this  to  thee,  O  eagle ! 

"When  the  ceremony  is  over  they  dine  on  the  caudle,  and, 
after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  neat  Sunday  they 
re-aesemble,  and  finish  tho  roUqucs  of  tho  first  entertainment. 
—Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  112'. 

PBBTHSHmB. 

In  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland  (1794,  vol.  ri.  p.  620)  ^ 
the  Minister  of  Callander  says  ;— Upon  the  first  day  of  May 
all  tho  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  on  the  moora. 
They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod  of  a  round  figure,  by 
casting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as 
to  hold  tho  wholo  company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dross 
a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  of  the  consistence  of  a  custard. 
Thoy  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  tha 
embers  against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  np, 
they  divide  tho  cake  into  so  mony  portions,  as  similar 
as  possible  to  one  another  in  size  and  shape,  as  thoi'o  are 
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poreons  in  tlio  company.  They  daub  oue  of  thesn  portions 
jjl  OTer  with  oharuoal  until  it  ia  perfectly  black.  They 
put  the  pieces  of  the  cake  into  o  bonnet.  Every  one 
hlindfold  draws  out  a  portion  ;  ho  who  holds  the  bonnet  is 
entitled  to  the  ]aBt  piece.  Whoever  draws  the  black  piece  ia 
the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whoso 
favonr.  they  mean  to  implore  in  rendering  the  year  produc- 
tive of  the  sustenance  of  nian  and  bcasta.  Thoro  ia  little 
doubt  of  theee  jnhnman  saerifices  haying  been  once  ofEered 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  notv 
omit  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  .the  devoted 
person  to  leap  three  tunes  through  the  flames :  with  which 
the  ceremonies  of  this  feativul  are  closed. — See  N.  &  Q. 
lit.  8.,  vol.  viii.  p.  281. 

At  Logierait  the  Ist  of  May,  old  stylo,  ia  chiefly  colehrated 
by  the  cowherds,  who  assemble  by  scores  in  the  fields  to  dresa 
a  dinner  for  themselves  of  boiled  milk  and  egga.  These 
dishes  they  cat  with  a  sort  of  cakes  baked  for  the  occusion, 
and  having  small  lumps  raised  all  over  the  surface.— iibtd. 
vol.  T.  p.  84. 

Westebn  Isles  op  Scotland, 

Martin,  in  his  Account  of  llie  Western  Islands  of  SeoQanA 
(1703,  p>  7),  speakiug  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  says  that  the 
natives  in  the  village  Barvae  retain  an  ancient  custom  of 
sending  a  man  very  early  to  cross  Barvas  river  every  first 
day  of  May,  to  prevent  any  females  crossing  it  first ;  for  that 
they  say  would  hinder  the  salmon  &om  coming  into  the  river 
all  the  year  round.  They  pretend  to  have  learned  this  fin^ni 
a  foreign  sailor,  who  was  shipwrecked  upon  that  coast  a  long 
time  ago. 

IRELAND. 

In-  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Ireland  (and  no  doubt  all 
over  the  iRland)  a  custom  used  to  prevail — ^perhaps  so  still 
— on  May-day,  when  the  young  people  of  both  Hexes,  and 
many  old  people  too,  collected  in  districts  and  localities,  and 
selected  the  handsomest  girl,  of  &om  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  as  queen  of  the  district  for  twelve  months.  She 
was  Hhon  crowned  with  wild  flowers;  and  feasting,  dancing. 
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and  rural  sports  were  closed  by  a  grand  procession  in  the 
evening.  The  duties  of  her  majeaty  were  by  no  means  heavy, 
as  she  had  only  to  preside  over  rural  assemblies  of  young  folks 
at  danoes  and  mcrrymakiiigs,  and  hnd  the  utmost  obodienoe 
paid  to  her  by  all  classes  of  her  subjects.  If  she  got  nmmed 
before  the  next  May-day  her  authority  was  at  an  end,  but 
still  she  held  ofSeo  imtil  that  day,  when  her  succesBor  to  the 
throne  was  ohosen.  If  not  married  duriug  her  reign  of  twelve 
months,  she  was  capable  of  being  re-elected ;  but  that  seldom 
happened,  as  there  was  always  found  some  candidate  put 
forward  by  the  young  men  of  the  district  to  dispute  tlie 
crown  the  nest  year.—W.  &  Q.  3rd  8.  vol.  iv.  p.  229. 

In  Ireland,  says  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  May-day  is  called  La 
na  Seal  tina,  and  -May-ovo  neen  na  Baal  tina,  that  is,  the 
day  and  eve  of  Baal's  fire,  from  its  having  been  in  ancient 
times  consecrated  to  the  god  Beal,  or  Belns ;  whence  also 
the  month  of  May  is  termed  in  Irish  ISi  na  Seal  Une.  May- 
day is  the  iayourite  festival  of  the  mummers.  Tliey  consist 
of  a  number,  varying  according  to  circumstonocB,  of  the  girls 
and  yonng  men  of  tie  village  or  neighbriurhood,  usually  so- 
looted  for  their  good  looks,  or  their  proficiency — the  females 
in  the  dance,  the  youths  in  hurling  and  other  athletic  oser- 
ciaes.  They  march  in  procession,  two  abreast,  and  in  three 
divisions :  the  young  men  in  the  van  and  the  rear,  dreaaod  in 
white  or  other  gay-coloured  jackets  or  vests,  and  decorated 
with  ribbons  on  their  hats  and  sleeves.  The  young  women  are 
dressed  also  in  light-coloured  garments,  and  two  of  them 
bear  each  a  holly-bush,  on  which  are  hung  several  new  hur- 
ling halls,  the  May-day  present  of  the  girla  to  the  youths 
of  the  village.  The  bush  is  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
long  ribbons,  or  paper  cut  in  imitation,  which  adds  greatly ,to 
the  gay  and  joyous,  yet  strictly  rural,  appearance  of  the 
whole.  The  procession  is  always  preceded  by  music,  some- 
times of  the  b^pipe,  but  more  commonly  of  a  military-fife, 
with  the  addition  of  a  drum  or  tambourine.  A  clown  is  of 
course  in  attendance ;  he  wears  a  frightful  mask,  and  bears 
a  long  polo,  with  shreds  of  cloth  nailed  to  the  end  of  it,  like 
a  mop,  which  ever  and  anon  he  dips  in  a  pool  of  water  or 
puddle,  and  besprinkles  such  of  the  crowd  as  press  upon  his 
companions,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  younger  Bpectcitocs, 
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The  mntnmeTB  during  the  day  parade  the  neigbbonriii^ 
Tillages,  or  go  from  oito  gent1eman''B  seat  to  another,  dancing 
before  tho  mansion -house,  and  receiving  money.  Tlie  eve- 
ning of  conise  torminatea  with  drinking. — Fairy  LegeadM 
and  TraditioitB  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  1825. 

CouMTY  Down. 

On  the  first  of  May  fnim  time  imnjemorial,  until  tho  year 
1798,  a,  large  pole  was  planted  in  the  marfeot-place  at  Maghera, 
and  a  procession  of  May-boys,  leaded  by  a  mock  king  and' 
qneen,  paraded  the  neighbourhood,  dreasod   in   shirts  otsj 
their    ^otlica,    and    omamented    with  ribbons    of  varioDi 
colours.     This  practico  was  revived  in  1813,  and  tho  UlAy- 
boys  collected  about  £17  at  the  different  places  where  they 
called :  this  defrayed  the  expense  of  a  public  dinner  next 
day.      Circumstances,  however,  occurred  soon  after   whiolK 
induced  one  of  tho  neighhooring  magistrates  to  come  ii 
the  town  and  cut  down  the  pole,  which  had  been  planl 
in  the  market-place. — Mason,  Slat.   Aec.    of  Ireland,  181^ 
Tol.  i  p.  593. 

County  Dublin. 

On  the  first  day  of  May  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  it  ii 
customary  for  yonug  men  and  boys  to  go  a  fo"v  miles  out  of 
town  ill  thu  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  Mag-iuaih. 
This  is  generally  a  whito-thom,  of  about  four  or  five  feefi 
high,  and  they  carry  it  to  the  street  or  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, in  tho  centre  of  which  they  dig  a  hole,  and  bnviug 
planted  tho  bush,  they  go  round  (o  every  house  and  colleot 
money.  They  then  buy  a  pound  or  mere  of  candles,  and 
fiisteu  thorn  to  various  parts  of  the  tree  or  bush  in  such 
manner  as  to  avoid  burning  it.  Another  portion  of  ''  th 
collection "  is  expended  in  the  pnrchiuie  of  a  heap  of  tnrf 
sufficient  for  a  large  fire,  and,  if  the  funds  will  allow,  an  old 
tar-barrel.  Formerly  it  was  not  considered  complete  without 
having  a  horse's  skuH  and  other  bones  to  bum  in  tl 
Tho  depots  for  those  hones  were  the  tanners'  yards  in  a  part 
of  tho  suburbs,  called  Kilmninham ;  and  on  May  morning 
groups  of  boys  drag  loads  of  bones  to  their  several  destina- 


tions.  TliiB  practice  gave  rise  to  a  tlirent,  yet  made  use  of 
— "  I  will  drag  you  like  a  horso'a  head  to  tLe  boue-iire," 
About  dusk,  when  no  more  money  can  be  collected,  the  bush 
is  trimmed,  the  turf  and  bouea  are  made  ready  to  set  on  fire, 
the  candles  are  all  lighted,  the  bueh  fully  illuminated,  and 
the  boys,  giving  three  huzzas,  begin  to  dance  and  jump  round 
it.  After  on  hour  or  so  the  heap  of  tui'f  and  hones  is  set 
fire  to,  and  when  the  candles  are  burnt  out  the  hush  is  taken 
up  and  thrown  into  the  flamea.  They  continue  playing 
about  until  the  fire  is  hurtit  out,  each  then  returns  to  his 
home,  and  so  ends  their  May-day. 

About  two  01  three  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  great 
Northern  road  is  a  village  called  Fin  glass.  A  high 
pole  is  decorated  with  garlands,  and  visitors  come  in  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  dance  round  it  to  whatever 
music  chance  may  have  conducted  there.  The  best  male  and 
female  dancers  are  chosen  king  and  queen,  and  placed  on 
chairs.  When  the  dancing  is  over  thoy  are  carried  by  soma 
of  tho  party  to  an  adjacent  public-house,  where  they  regale 
themaolvoa  with  ham,  heef,  whisky-pnnch,  ale,  cakea,  and 
porter,  after  which  they  generally  have  a  dance  indoors, 
and  then  disperse.  There  is  an  old  song  relating  to  the 
above  custom,  beginning 

"  Ye  Ib'Ib  and  lasses  all,  to-day. 
To  FiQf:lasa  iet  ua  liaetc  awuy, 
With  htarta  no  liglit  and  dreaaea  gay, 
To  dancB  around  the  maypole." — 

Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  595. 

On  May-day  also,  or  on  the  preceding  night,  women  put  a 
stocking  filled  with  yarrow  under  their  pillow,  and  recite  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Good  morrow,  good  yarrow,  good  morrow  to  tliefl ; 
I  hope  'gain  [by]  the  morrow  my  lover  to  see, 
And  that  be  may  be  married  to  me; 
The  robot  of  hia  Iiair,  and  the  clotbea  he  does  near ; 
And  if  he  be  fur  me  may  his  face  be  turned  to  mo  ; 
And  if  be  bo  not,  dark  and  eurly  he  may  be, 
And  bis  back  be  turned  to  me." — 

N.  *  Q.  ilh  a.  vol.  iv.  p.  805. 
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Mai  2.]       ST.  HELEN'S  DAY— EO WAN-TREE 
DAT. 

YoBEBHtBE. 

Fbojit  the  following  passage  in  Atkinson's  Cleveland  Glot- 
tary  (p.  417),  it  wonld  appear  that  this  is  known  in  that 
district  as  St,  Helen's  Day;  althongh  the  feast,  properly  bo 
calleil,  is  held  on  Angust  18th  (which  see).  The  transfer 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  Inveutioa  (or 
Discovery)  of  the  Cross  was  due  to  St.  Helen,  who  was  thna 
connected  with  the  feast  kept  on  May  Srd  under  that  title. 

At  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  the  2nd  of  May,  St.  Helen's  Day, 
is  Rowan-tree  day,  or  Bowan-tree  Witch-day,  and  on  that 
day  even  yet  with  some  the  method  of  proceeding  ia  for 
Bome  meiiiber  of  the  household  or  fnmlly  to  go  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  with  no  thought  of  any  particular 
rowan-tree — rather,  I  helieTe,  it  might  he  said,  till  some 
rowan-tree  is  fallen  in  with  of  which  bo  previons  knowledge 
had  been  poBsesaed  by  the  seeker.  From  this  tree  a  supply 
of  branohes  is  takes,  and  (a  different  path  homewards  having 
been  taken,  by  the  strict  observers,  from  that  by  which  they 
went)  on  reaching  home  twigs  are  stuck  over  every  door  of 
every  house  in  the  homestead,  and  scrupulously  left  there 
lintil  they  fall  out  of  themselves.  A  piece  is  also  always 
borne  about  by  many  in  their  pockets  or  purses,  aa  a  pro- 
phylactic against  witching.  Not  so  very  long  since  either 
the  farmers  used  to  have  whipstocks  of  rowan-tree  wood 
— rowan-tree-gada  they  were  called, — and  it  was  held  that, 
thos  supplied,  they  were  safe  against  having  their  draught 
fixed,  or  their  horses  made  restive  hy  a  witch.  If  ever  a 
draught  came  to  a  standstill-^— there  being  in  such  cases  no 
rowan-tree-gad  in  the  driver's  hands,  of  course — then  the 
nearest  witch  wood-tree  was  resorted  to,  and  a  stick  cut  to 
flog  the  horses  on  with,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Uie  malevolent 
witch  who  had  caused  the  stoppage. 


May  8.] 


On  May  2nd,  the  eve  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Orosa,  it 
IB  customary  in  Abordcenshire  to  form  crosses  of  twigs  of 
the  I'owan-tree  and  to  phice  them  over  the  doors  and  windows 
as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits.—^,  d  Q.  Brd  S.  toL  ii. 
p.  483. 

Mat  3.]  The  Highlands, 

PonnuEt,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  (1790,  voL  i.  p.  Ill)  says 
that  a  Highlander  never  begins  anything  of  consequence  on 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  3rd  of  May  falls,  which 
he  stylos  La  Slteachanna  na  hleanagh,  or  the  dismal  day. 


Mat  8.]      APPARITION  OF  ST.  MICHAEL. 

CoBKWAIJj. 

Thh  most  remarkable  observance  of  antiq^uity  remaining 
in  this  oonnty  is  the  "  Furry  festival "  which  has  been  cele- 
brated iiom  time  immemorial  on  the  8th  of  May.  At 
Holaton  the  day  used  to  be  ushered  in  very  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  music  of  drums  and  kettles,  and  othec 
pleasant  sonnds,  the  acoompanimeuts  of  a  song : — 

'■  Itobic  Hood  ond  Little  Jolm, 

Thtj  bqtli  arc  gone  to  the  fair,  0; 
And  we  will  to  tho  morcy  grtienwood, 

To  Bee  what  they  do  there,  O. 
And  for  to  chase,  O, 

To  chase  the  buck  and  doe 

With  Hal-QD-tow, 

Jolly  ramble,  O. 


ndwe« 

ere  up  aa  Boon  a 

a  any  day, 0 

Andfo 

to  fetch  th.i  Bun 

mer  home. 

heannin 

er  and  the  may 

0, 

For  the 

And  winter  is  a  go,  0. 
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Where  are  those  Spaninrda 

That  iQHkB  BD  great  a  bonst,  O  ? 
They  shall  eat  the  grej  gotwa-featliM, 

And  ne  will  eat  the  roost,  O. 

In  every  land,  0, 
The  land  that  ere  we  go, 

With  Hal-an-tow,  &o.. 

And  we  were  op,  &o. 
Ab  for  St.  George,  O, 

St.  George  he  was  a  knight,  O, 
'  Of  all  the  kingB  in  Cliriatondom, 

King  George  is  tho  right,  O. 

lu  every  land,  0, 

The  laud  that  ere  wo  go 

With  Hal-an-tow,  &c. 
Qorl  blees  Aniit  Mary  Moses, 

With  all  her  power  and  might,  O ; 
And  send  ufl  peace  in  merry  England, 

Both  day  and  night,  O." 

Itwaa  a  general  holiday  i  so  etriot,  indeed,  used  the  obaor- 
Tance  of  this  jubilee  to  be  hold  that  if  any  person  chanced 
to  be  found  at  work,  be  was  inetantly  seized,  eot  aistride  on 
a  pole,  and  bnrried  on  men's  shonl  dors  to  the  river,  where  he 
was  sentenced  to  leap  ovei  a  wide  Gpace,  wbicb  if  be  failed  in 
attempting  bo  of  course  fell  into  the  water.  There  was 
always,  however,  a  ready  compromise  of  compounding  for  a 
leap.  About  nine  o'clock  the  revellers  appeared  before  the 
grammar-ficbool,  and  demanded  a  holiday  for  the  echool-boys, 
after  which  they  collected  money  from  house  to  bouse.  They 
then  used  to  fade  into  the  country  (fade  being  an  old  English 
word  for  to  go),  and  about  the  middle  of  the  day  returned 
with  flowers  and  oak-branches  in  their  hats  and  caps,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  until  dnak  in  dancing  through  the 
streets  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  playing  a  particular  tuno ; 
and  threaded  the  houses  as  tboy  chose — claiming  a  right  to 
gothrougb  any  person's  house,  in  at  one  door  and  out  of  the 
other.  In  the  afternoon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  some 
farmhouse  in  the  neighbourhood ;  wbcuce,  after  regaling 
tliemselves  with  syUabuba,  they  returned,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  vulgar,  to  the  town,  dancing  as  briskly  the  fad^-dance, 
and  entering  the  houses  as  unceremoniously.  In  later  times 
a  ^ect  party  only  made  their  progress  through  the  streets 
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very  late  in  tho  evening,  and  having  quickly  vonislied  from 
the  Bceae,  reappeared  in  tlie  bnllrooin.  Here  meoting  their 
&iends,  they  went  throngh  the  nsual  routine  of  dancing  till 
Buppor;  after  which  they  all  faddSd  it  out  of  the  room, 
breaking  off  by  degrees  to  their  respective  honaes.  At 
present  this  custom  is  fast  falling  into  diBuse,  and  the  day 
ia  only  celebrated  by  a  few  of  the  lower  classes. 

Murray,  in  his  Handbook  for  Cornwall,  1865,  p.  301,  says 
that  the  furry  festival  ia  in  commemoration  of  the  following 
curious  legend  : — A  block  of  granite,  which  for  many  years 
bud  lain  in  the  yard  of  the  Angel  Inn,  was  in  the  year  1783 
broken  up  and  used  as  a  part  of  tho  building  materials  for 
tho  assembly-room,  This  stone,  says  the  legend,  was  origi- 
nally placed  at  the  mouth  of  hell,  from  which  it  was  one  day 
carried  away  by  the  devil  as  ho  issued  forth  in  a  frolicsome 
mood  on  an  excursion  into  Cornwall.  Here  he  traversed  the 
country,  playing  with  his  pebble ;  but  it  chanced  that  St. 
Michael  (who  figures  conspicuously  in  the  town  arms  and  is 
the  patron  saint  of  the  town)  crossed  his  path ;  a  combat 
immediately  ensued,  and  the  devil,  being  worsted,  dropped 
the  Hell's  stone  in  his  flight ;  hence  the  name  of  the  town. 

There  have  been  many  opinions  regarding  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  the  word /wrrv/.  Polwhele  says  (_3%ttory 
of  Cornwall,  1826,  vol.  iL  p.  41)  that  furry  is  derived  from 
fee,  a  fair  :  a  derivation  which  seems  probable  from  the  ex- 
pression in  the /ujT^-soni/,  "  Tlieyhotit  are  gone  to  the  fair,  0." 
Some  think  that  the  word  in  question  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ij>ipo>,  to  bear.  The  rites  of  tho  furry  correspond  most 
intimately  with  the  Sj/Sk  tjiopta,  a  Sicilian  festival,  so  named 
airo  Tf  ififpav  dvflra,  Or  from  carrying  flowers,  in  commemora- 
tion of  &e  rape  of  Proserpine,  whom  Fluto  stole  as  she  was 
gathering  flowers — "  herself  a  feirer  flower  1"  Others  derive 
the  word  furry  from  the  Cornish  furrier,  a  thief,  from  the 
green  spoils  they  brought  home  from  the  woods.^See 
Potter's  Antiquilies,  vol.  i.,  and  Gent.  Mag.  voL  Iz.  pp.  520, 
873, 1100. 
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WHlTHUIfDAT.  [MiT  TO, 


May  io."|  WHITSUNDAY. 

In  the  Oatholio  times  of  Englaud  it  was  osnal  to  dramatiee 

tbs  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  this  festival  doiQ'- 
memorates, — a  cnetom  we  fiad  alladed  to  in  Barnaby  Googe's 
translation  of  Naogeorgug : 

"On  Whit>Buuday  wtyta  pigeons  tame  in  attiugB  from  heBYeii  flie, 
And  ono  that  framed  is  of  wood  Btill  hangcth  in  tlie  skie. 
Thou  Bceat  how  Ihej  with  idols  play,  and  tench  the  people  too; 
None  otherwise  than  litUe  gjria  with  poppets  used  to  do." 

In  aa  old  Computus,  anno  1509,  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  we 
find  iv*"  vii'''  paid  to  thoEo  playing  with  the  great  aud  little 
angel  and  the  dragon;  iii''  paid  for  little  corde  employed 
about  the  Holy  Ghost ;  iv  vi''-  for  making  the  angel  {ihuriji- 
cantia)  censing,  and  ii"-  ii'''  for  cords  of  it^all  on  the  feast 
of  Pentecost. — Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  685. 

"WMtsunday  is  observed  as  a  Searlel  Day  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — Kalendar  of  the  Engliah 
CUturch,  1865,  p.  73. 

The  origin  of  the  term  WLitaunday  has  been  warmly 
contested  by  varioua  writers,  and  still  seems  to  be  an  uu- 
deoided  question,  for  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
see  N.  d  Q.  5th  S.  voL  i.  pp.  401^03.  Consult  also  N.  d  Q. 
2nd  S.  vol.  a  p.  164 ;  3rd  S.  vol  vii.  p.  479 ;  ith  S.  vol.  xi. 
p.  437.  Dr.  Nealo's  Ghvrch  Festivals  and  their  Hongehold 
Words. — The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved  (Champion  and 
Beaumont). 

Whitsan  Ale. —  Ale  was  so  prevalent  a  drink  amongst  ae 
in  old  times,  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  name  of  various  festal 
meetings,  as  Lect-alo, Lamb-ale,  Bride-ale  (bridal),  and,  as  we 
see,  WhitBim-ale.  It  was  the  eastom  of  onr  anceaturs  to  have 
paroohiai  meetings  every  Whitsmitide,  usually  in  some  barn 
near  the  church,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  picnic,  as  each 
parishioner  brought  what  victuals  ho  could  spare.  The  ale, 
which  had  been  brewed  pretty  strong  for  the  occasion,  was 
sold  by  the  churchwardens,  and  &om  its  profits  a  fund 
arose  for  the  repair  of  the  cliurch.— See  Book  of  Bays,  vol,  i. 
p.  637;  also  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  276,  283. 
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Mat  10.]  THITBUNDAT. 


CoRNWALt. 


Whitanctide  is  obBerycd  at  Polperro  by  ft  custom  of  the 
young  people  going  in  droves  into  the  country  to  partake  of 
millr  and  cream.— J/',  d  Q.  1st  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  298. 

Carew  in  his  Survey  of  Gornwall  (p.  68),  speaking  of  the 
church  ale,  says  that  "two  yonng  men  of  the  parish  are 
yerely  ohoaen  by  their  last  foregoers  to  be  wardeim,  who, 
dividing  the  task,  make  collection  among  the  parishioners 
of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleasotb  them  voluntarily  to 
bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other 
acatea  [provisions]  against  Whitsmitide ;  upon  which  holy- 
days  the  neighbours  meet  at  the  church-house,  and  there 
merrily  feed  on  their  owne  victuals,  contributing  some  petty 
portion  to  the  stock,  which,  by  many  smalla,  growcth  to  a 
meetly  greatness ;  for  there  is  entertayned  a  kind  of  emu- 
lation between  these  wardens,  who,  by  his  graciousneas  in 
gathering  and  good  husbandry  in  expending,  can  best  advance 
the  churche'a  profit.  Besides,  the  neighboui*  parishes  at  those 
times  lovingly  visit  each  one  another  and  this  way  frankly 
spend  their  money  together.  The  aftemoones  are  oonsum^ 
in  such  exercises  as  oldo  and  yoag  folko  (Laving  leisure)  doe 
aceustomably  weare  ont  the  time  withall.  When  tho  feast  is 
ended,  the  wardens  yeeld  in  their  account  to  the  parishionerB, 
and  such  money  as  exceedeth  the  diabuteement  is  layd  np  in 
store,  to  defray  any  extraordinary  charges  arising  in  the 
parish  or  imposed  on  them  for  the  good  of  the  country  or 
the  prince's  service,  neither  of  which  commonly  gi'ipe  so 
much  but  that  somewhat  still  remayaeth  to  cover  the  purse's 
bottom."  This  custom  is  falling  into  desuetude,  if  it  be  not 
already  discontinued, — 8eo  N.  db  Q.  \tt  S.  voL  xii,  298, 

CUMBEELAKD. 

At  this  season,  and  also  at  Martinmas,  are  hold  hirings  for 
farmers'  servants.  Those  who  offer  their  services  stand  in  a 
body  in  the  market-place,  and  to  distinguish  themselves 
hold  a  bit  of  straw  or  green  branch  in  their  months.  When 
themarliot  is  over  the  girls  begin  to  file  off,  and  gently  pace 
the  streets  with  a  view  of  gaining  admirers,  while  tho  young 
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,  with  aimilar  desigtiB,  follow  them,  and,  haviug  eyed  the 
iBseee,  each  picks  up  a  Bweetheart,  whoia  they  condnot  to  a 
dnuciDg-room,  and  treat  with  punch  and  cako.  Here  they 
spend  thoir  afternoon,  and  part  of  their  half-year's  ws^b,  iu 
drinking  aEd  dancing,  unless,  as  it  frequently  happens,  a 
girl  becomes  the  Bubjcet  of  contention,  when  the  harmony  of 
Qie  meeting  is  interrupted,  and  the  candidates  for  her  affec- 
tion settle  the  dispute  by  blows  without  further  ceremony. 
WhooYcr  wins  the  victory  Eecnres  the  maid  for  the  present, 
but  she  is  sometimes  finally  won  by  the  vanqaished  pugilist. 
When  the  diversions  of  the  day  are  concluded,  the  servants 
genemlly  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  pass  about  a 
week  before  they  enter  on  their  respective  services. — Britton 
and  Brayley,  Beaaties  of  England  and  Waks,  1803,  vol.  iii. 
p.  243. 

Essex. 

Heybridge  Church,  near  Maldon,  was  formerly  strewn 

with  rushes,  and  round  the  pewa,  in  holes  made  apparently 

for  the  purpose,  were  placed  small  tvrigs  just  budding. — 

N.  £  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

G  LOUCESTBBSHmB. 

At  St,  Briavels,  after  divine  service,  formerly,  pieces  of 
bread  and  cheese  were  distributed  to  the  congregation  at 
church.  To  defray  the  expenses,  every  householder  in  the 
parish  paid  a  penny  to  the  churchwardens,  and  thig  was  said 
to  be  for  the  liberty  of  cutting  and  taking  the  wood  in 
Hudnalls.  According  to  tradition,  the  privilege  was  ob- 
tained of  some  Earl  of  Hereford,  then  lord  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  at  the  instance  of  his  lady,  upon  the  same  hard  terms 
that  Lady  Godiva  obtained  the  privileges  for  the  citizens  of 
Coventry. — Eudder,  JBislory  of  Gloucesterghire,  1779,  p.  307. 
See  N.  &  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

A  remnant  of  the  old  customs  of  Whitsuntide  is  retained 
at  the  noble  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Ecdclifib,  Bristol,  which 
is  annually  strewn  with  rnshes  in  nceordauco  with  ancient 
praotiec.^See  Edwards,  Old,  English  Customs  aiid  Ckwitiea, 
pp.  216,  217. 

A  custom  existed  at  Wickham  for  the  lord  of  the  manor 
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to  give  a  certain  qnantity  of  malt  to  brew  ale  to  be  given 
away  at  Whiteuntide,  and  a  certain  quautlty  of  flour  to  make 
catcs.  Every  one  who  kept  a  cow  aent  curd ;  othere,  plume, 
Btigar  and  flow.  A  ountribution  of  eixpence  from  eacli 
person  was  levied  for  furuiBliing  an  entertainment,  to  which 
every  poor  person  of  the  parish  who  came  was  preeented 
with  a  quart  uf  ale,  a  cake,  a  piece  of  cheeee,  and  a  cheeae' 
cake.— Eudder,  UUlory  of  GlouceatergMre,  1779,  p.  817. 

Haupbhuib, 

At  Monk  Sherborne,  near  Basingstoke,  both  the  Priory 
and  parish  churches  were  decorated  with  birch  on  Whit- 
sunday.—JT.  £  Q.  iili  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

HsBEfORDgHIIUII . 

On  Whitsunday,  saya  a  corrcBpocdont  of  N.  &  Q.  {4(A  S, 
ToL  i.  p.  551),  I  was  in  the  church  of  King's  Pion,  near 
Hereford,  and  was  strock  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  novel 
style  of  church  decoration.  Every  pew  comer  and  "  point 
of  vantage  "  was  ornamented  with  a  sprig  of  birch,  the  light 
green  leaves  of  which  contrasted  well  with  the  sonibreness 
of  the  woodwork.  No  other  flower  or  foliage  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  chuieh. 

NORTHAUI'T  DKemfiE. 

Miss  Baker  (6lo»»aTy  of  Northamptonshire  Words,  1854, 
vol.  ii.  p.  433)  describes  the  celohiation  of  a  Whitsun-ale 
early  in  the  present  century  in  a  barn  at  King's  Sutton, 
fitted  np  for  the  entertainment,  in  which  the  lord,  as  tbo 
principal,  carried  a  mace  made  of  silk,  finely  plaited  with 
ribbons,  and  filled  with  spices  and  perfumes  for  such  of  the 
company  to  smell  as  desired  it;  six  morris  dancers  were 
among  the  performers. 

In  a  Whitsun-ale,  last  kept  at  Groatwortli  in  I7S5,  the 
fool,  in  a  motley  garb,  with  a  gridiron  painted,  or  worked 
with  a  needle,  on  his  back,  carried  a  stick  with  a  bladder, 
and  a  calf's  ttdl.  Majordomo  and  his  lady  as  Queen  of  May, 
and  my  lord's  morris  (eii  in  number)  were  in  this  procession. 
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They  danceil  round  a.  gurlanded  mnypole.     A  bamjuet  w 
Berred  iu  a  bam,  and  all  those  who  miBcondnctod  themBelves  \ 
were  obliged  to  ride  a  wooden  horse,  and  if  atill  more  unruly   ' 
were  put  into  tlie  stocke,  which  wob  termed  being  my  lord's 
organiflt.— GitwMry,  dc,  p.  43i. 

NOBTKOMBK  BLAND. 

An  unchartered  Whitami  Trysto  Fair  is  still  held  annually  1 
on  Whitsunbank  Hill,  near  Woolor.— Jf.  £  Q.  5th  S.  vol.  i 
p.  i02. 

Okfordshibb. 

A   custom  formerly   prevailed    amongst   the    people    o 
Eurford  to  hunt   deer  in  Wyeliwood  Forest.     An  original    i 
letter,  in   the  posEession  of  the  corporation,  dated    1593, 
directs  the  inhabitants  to  forbear  the  hunting  for  that  year, 
on  OrCCOBnt  of  the  plague  that  was  then  raging,  and  states  J 
an  order  that  should  be  given  to  the  keepers  of  the  forest,  I 
to  deliver  to  the  bailiffs  two  bucks  in  lieu  of  the  hunting ; 
which   privilege,  was   not,   however,    to   be   prejudiced   in 
fatore  by  its  remittance  on  that  occasion.  —Brand,  Pop, 
Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

SotlEItSXTBHIBB. 


Collinson,  in  hia  Minlnry  of  Somersetghire  (vol.  iii.  p.  620), 
spealcing  of  Yatton,  says  that,  "  John  Lone  of  this  parish, 
gentleman,  left  half  an  acre  of  ground,  called  tho  Groves,  to 
the  poor  for  ever,  reserving  a  quantity  of  the  grass  for  the 
Btrewing  ohnrch  on  Wbitsumlay." 

IEEL.\ND. 

The  Irish  kept  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  with  milk  food,   1 
BB  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  a  breakfast  composed  of  cake, 
bread,  and  a  liquor  made  by  hot  water  poured  on  wheaten 
bran. — Every  Day  Sook,  vol.  i.  p.  685. 

At  Holy  Island,  as  regularly  as  the  season  of  Whitsuntide 
comes,  a  concourse  of  people  is  assembled  to  perform  penance. 
They  make  two  hunilred  and  eighty  rounds,  the  circu 


fei'cnco  of  soiae  being  a  mile,  others  hdlf  a,  inilo,  till  tbey 
are  gradually  diminiBlied  to  a  circuit  of  tho  churcli  of  8t. 
Mary.  A  detailed  and  probably  much  exaggerated  nccuimt 
of  tho  scene  upon  this  occtisiou  will  be  found  in  Hardy's 
Holy  Wdh  of  Ireland,  183G,  p.  29. 


May  II.]  WHITSUN  MONDAY. 


The  Whitmm  Mysteries  were  acted  at  Chester,  aaven 
or  eight  on  each  day  during  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week.  The  drapers,  for  instance, 
exhibited  the  "Creation;"  the  tanners  took  the  "Fall  of 
Lucifor ;"  the  water-carriera  of  the  Dee  reproduced  tho 
" Deluge j"  the  cooks  had  the  "Harrowing  of  Hell."  The 
performers  were  carried  from  one  station  to  another  by 
means  of  a  movablo  scaffold,  a  huge  and  ponderous  machine 
mounted  on  wheels,  gaily  decorated  with  flags,  and  divided 
into  two  oompattmenta,  the  upper  of  which  formed  the  stage, 
and  the  lower,  defended  &om  vulgar  curiosity  by  coarse 
canvas  draperies,  answered  the  purposes  of  tho  green-room. 
The  performers  began  at  the  Abbey  gates,  wliere  they  were 
witnessed  by  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church;  they  then, 
proceeded  to  the  High  Cross,  where  the  Mayor  and  the 
civic  magnates  were  asBomhled ;  and  so  on,  through  the  city, 
until  their  motley  history  of  God  and  His  dealings  with, 
man  had  hcen  played  out.  The  production  of  those  pageants 
was  costly ;  each  mystery  has  boon  set  down  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds,  present  money.  The  dresses  were  obtained 
from  the  churches,  until,  this  practice  being  denounced  as 
seanJolous,  the  guilds  had  then  to  provide  tho  costume  and 
other  properties. — See  EiUnbtfrgh  Eseaya,  185G  ;  also  Booi  of 
Days,  vol.  i.  pp.  633-637. 

DbBBT  SHIRK. 

Derby  having  for  niuny  centuries  heou  celebrated  for  its. 
alo,  which  Comdi^n  istiys  «-u3  iiiaJu  lieix!  in  such  perfection. 
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tlint  wine  muEt  be  very  good  to  deserve  a,  preference,  and 
Puller  remarks,  "Never  was  the  wine  of  FBlernum  bolter 
inown  to  tlio  Homtiua  than  the  cnnary  of  Derby  is  to  the 
Bnglish,"  it  18  nut  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  some 
remnants  of  the  Whitsun-eloa  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  record  of  the 
Whitsun-ales  at  ElvBHton  and  Oekbrooi,  from  which  it 
appears  that  they  were  formerly  required  to  brew  four  alos 
of  a  quarter  of  nudt  each.  Every  inhabitant  of  Ockbruolc 
was  obliged  to  bo  present  ftt  each  ale;  every  husband  and 
bis  wife  to  pay  twopence,  and  every  cottager  one  penny ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Elvaston,  Thnrlaston,  and  Ambaston  to 
receive  all  the  profits  and  advantages  arising  from  the  alee 
to  the  use  and  behalf  of  the  church  at  Elvaston.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elvaston,  Thurlaston,  and  Ambaston  to  brew 
eight  ales,  each  inhabitant  to  be  present  i^  before,  or  to 
send  their  money. — Joar.  of  the  Arch,  Asgoc.  1852,  vol.  vii. 
p.  206. 

Haupshibe. 

At  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  the  Dulce  Domutn  ia 
Bung  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Whitsun  holidays ;  the 
masters,  scholars,  and  choristers,  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  walk  ia  procosaion  round  the  courts  of  the  College, 
singing  it. — Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  See 
Seat.  Mag.,  1811,  vol.  Ixixi.  p.  503. 

Lanoabhihe. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gent.  Mag.  (1788,  vol.  liii.  p.  578) 
Bays  there  seems  to  bo  a  trace  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  in  what  passes  at 
Whitsuntide  Fair,  in  some  parfa  of  Lancashire,  where  one 
person  holds  a  stick  over  the  head  of  another,  whilst  a 
third,  unperceived,  strikes  the  stick,  and  thns  gives  a  smsit 
iAow  to  the  first. 


LsiOESTBUeHtHK. 


A  &ip  used  to  be  held 
when  the  millers  from  ^ 


on  Whitsun  Monday  at  Hinckley, 
rious  parts  of  the  country  walked 
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a  procesBJon  dreBRed  in  ribbons,  with  what  thoy  called  the 
King  of  the  Millere  at  their  head. 

A  writer  (in  1787)  describing  one  of  these  fairs  says :  To 
,he  old  ceremony  of  riding  millera,  nmny  improvomeuts 
vere  made  npon  a  more  extenBire  and  significant  plnii ; 
eeverol  personages  introdnoed  that  bore  allnaiona  to  the 
manufactoro,  and  were  connected  with  the  place.  Old  Hugo 
Baron  de  Grentemaisnel,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in 
1786,  armed  in  light  and  easy  pasteboard  mTDour,  was  this 
second  time  armed  cap-a-pie  in  heavy  einker  plate,  with 
pike  and  shield,  on  the  latter  the  anoB  of  the  town.  The 
representative  baron  of  Hinckley  bad  the  eatiafaction  of 
being  accompanied  by  his  lady,  the  Baronees  Adeliza, 
habited  in  the  tme  antique  style,  with  steeple  hat,  ruff- 
pointB,  mantle,  &c.,  all  in  suitable  colonre;  each  riding  on 
nimble  white  steeds  properly  caparisoned ;  they  were 
preceded  by  the  town  tutnner,  and  two  red  streamer* 
embroidered  with  their  respective  name*.  Several  bands  of 
music  gave  cheerful  spirit  to  the  pageant,  but  more  jiat^ 
ticularly  the  militia  band  from  Leicesti-T.  Tlio  fnunt-work 
knitters,  wool-combera,  batchers,  carpenters,  Ac.  had  euli 
tbeir  playB,  and  rode  in  companies  baring  doricefl  or  alla- 
sions  to  their  different  trades.  Two  charact«i8,  wuU 
supported,  were  EiBbop  Blaise  and  his  chaplain,  who 
figured  at  the  bead  of  the  wooI-combcrH.  In  their  train, 
appeared  a  pretty  innocent  yonng  pair,  a  gentle  Rhejilterd 
and  shepherdess  ;  the  latter  carrying  a  l&mb,  the  cmblttin  of 
her  little  self  more  than  of  t)ie  tnde.  Homo  other  littla 
folks,  well  dressed,  were  motuitud  on  poniex,  holding  instro- 
ments,  the  marks  of  tbeir  f&thera'  bniiiiwwicv,  and  omaintmtjxl 
with  ribbons  of  all  colours  waring  in  the  air. — Bm  Nichub, 
Hislory  of  SineUey,  1813,  p.  678. 

Tbrnaby,  in  hiB  RUtory  of  Leiretler  (1791,  »ol.  iif,  f,  8Bi, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  ciut'itii  tAmerroi  in  Um 
time  at  Ratby.  He  sayB:— There  hIuiII  Im  two  jictiuinH 
chosen  annnslly,  by  a  miijority,  ta  bo  callwl  calt-rtTii,  which 
shall  on  every  Whit  Uoudsy  go  to  Lui'vutur,  bi  wlutt  fun 
tbey  shall  think  proper,  where  »  GtilfH  h'M/l  idiiilf  b<)  ]>mm 
vided  for  tbeir  lireajcfaet ;  and  wiieu  tlio  iHniMi  »tii  ijifluMl 
olean,  they  a: 


o  he  put  iutu  a  dish  and  u^ivd  ii^i  willt 
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dinner.      Likewise,  the  innkeeper  is  to  provide  two  1    _ 
rich  pies,  for  the  caterers  to  take  home,  that  tlieir  families 
may  partake  of  some   of  their  festivity.     Likevrise,  there 
shiJl  be  provided  for  every  pereon  a  short  silk  laee,  tinged 
at  both  ends  with  silver,  which,  when  ao  eq^iiipped,  they 
shall   all  proceed  to  Enderhy,  and  sell  the  grass   of  the 
Wether   (a  meadow  bo  called)  to  the  best  bidder ;    from 
thence  they  shall  go  to  the  meadow,  and  all  dismoant,  and 
each    person  shall  take  a  small  piece   of  grass  from  the 
before-mentioned  Wethor,  and  tie  it  round  with  their  tagged.  ■ 
lace,  nsd  wear  it  in  their  hats,  and  ride  in  procession  to  the  I 
High  Croae  in  Leicester,  and  there  throw  them  among  the  I 
popniace ;  from  thence  proceed  to  their  inn,  and  go  in  pi^i- 
coasion  to   St.   Mary's  Church,  where  a  sermon   shall  be 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  founded  by  Hoary, 
Earl  of  Leicester-     When  service  is  over,  a  deed  sbal]  be 
read  over  by  the  clergyman,  coneeruing  the  gift  of  the  above 
'i\' ether,  and  the  church  shall  be  stuck  with  flowers.     When 
the  cei'emony  is  over,  they  arc  to  return  to  their  iim  to  | 
dinner,  and  close  the  day  with  mirth  and  festivity. 

NoBT  HAMPTONBHIBK. 

At  Corby  near  Kockingham,  every  twentieth  year,  the   I 
inhabitants  assemble  at  an  enrly  hour,  and  stop  up  all  roads  -  j 
and  hye-ways  in  the  parish,   and    demand   a   certain  toU  | 
of  every  person,  gentle  or  simple,  who  may  have  occasioi 
pass   through  the  village   on  that   day.     In   case   of  i 
compliance  a  stout  pole  is  produced,  and  tho  nonconfomUBt 
is  placed  thereon,  in  a  riding  attitude,  carried  through  the 
village,  and  taken  to  the  parish  stocks  and  imprisoned  until 
the  anthoritiea  choose  to  grant  a  dismissal.     It  appears  that 
Queen    Elizabeth  granted  to   the  inhabitants  of  Corby    a   i 
charter  to  free  them  from  town  toll  throuKhout  England,    I 
Wales,  and  Scotland ;   and  also  to  exempt  them  from  serving  j 
on  juries  at  Nurthampton,  and  to  free  the  knights  of  the  I 
shire  from  the  militia  law.     This  custom  of  taking  toll  has 
been  observed  every  twenty  years  in  commemoration  of  the   I 
granting  of  the  oharter. — N.  &  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
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OwoBiisHiRi:, 

Until  within  the  last  century,  a  custom  prevailed  in  the 
-parisli  of  Enalmm,  by  whicli  the  towna-pcople  wore  allowed 
on  Wbitaun  Monday  to  cut  down  and  carry  awny  aa 
much  timber  as  could  be  drawn  by  mon'a  hands  into  the 
Abbey  yard,  the  churohwordena  previouBly  marking  out 
Bueh.  timber  by  giving  the  first  obop  ;  so  much  aa  they  could 
carry  out  again,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
eerrants  of  the  Abbey  to  prevent  it,  tbey  were  to  keep  for 
the  reparation  of  the  church.  By  this  service  they  held 
their  right  of  commonage  at  Lammas  and  Michaelmas,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  last  c«ntury  this  practice  was  laid 
aaide  by  mutual  coneent. — Every  Day  Book,  vol.  iL  p.  669. 


» 


An  old  custom,  colled  the  "  Boy's  Bailiff,"  formerly  pre- 
vailed at  Wcnlock,  in  Wbitaun  week.  It  consisted  of  a 
man  who  wore  a  hair-cloth  gown,  and  was  called  the  bailiff, 
a  recorder,  justices,  and  other  municipal  o£B.cera.  There 
were  a  large  retinue  of  men  and  boys  mounted  on  horse- 
back, begirt  with  wooden  swords,  which  they  carried  on 
their  right  sides,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  draw  their 
Bwoids  out  with  tbeir  left  hands.  Tbey  used  to  call  at  the 
gentlemen's  bouses  in  the  franchise,  where  they  were  regaled 
with  refreshment ',  and  they  afterwards  assembled  at  the 
Guildhall,  where  the  town  clerk  read  some  sort  of  rigmarole 
which  they  called  their  charter,  one  part  of  which  was — 


The  first  three  named  places  are  the  extremo  points  of 
the  francbitie,  and  the  other  two  are  on  the  return  to  Much 
Wenlock.  This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
going  a  bannering. — Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  1849,  vol.  i 


STirPOEDSHlBB. 


The  Court  of  Array,  c 
'  Whitsun  Monday  in  tlic 


w  of  men  and  arms,  was  held  on 
inity  of  Lichfield,  called  Green- 


hill,  wliero  every  householder  failing  to  BDSwer  his  i 
when  called  &oia  the  dozeners'  list  was  fined  a  penny.  The 
origin  of  this  aingiilar  ceremony  is  unknown ;  it  esieted 
long  before  the  charters  of  incorporation,  and  may  perhapa 
be  the  remains  of  the  eommiBsions  of  array  issued  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V.,  who  ordered  every  man  to  keep  in  his 
poEseGsion  arms  and  armour,  according  to  hie  goods  and 
station  in  life,  whence  the  enrolment  of  a  regular  armour 
took  place.  These  statotes  of  array  were  rejicaled.  Some- 
thing, however,  like  the  old  cnstom  was  continued,  and  » 
booth  erected  for  this  purpose,  in  which  tho  magistrates 
received  all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  vieit  them,  and 
partake  of  a  collation  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  bnsiness  of  the  day  commenced  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,   when  tho   constables,  attended  by  armed 
men    wearing    their    colours    of    distinction,   with  dnuns 
beating,    preceded    by    morris    dancers,    with    the     Maid   j 
Marian,  tAbor  and  pipe,  &c.,   conducted   tbe  hailifb  and.l 
sheriff,   and   other  city  officers,  to  the   bower,  where  the^ •4 
were  received  with  a  saluto  irom  the  men  at  arms.     Tha| 
consfoble  then  returned  to  collect  the  dozenors  with  t 
standards  or  posies,   who,  with    the    inhabitants  of  < 
separate  ward,  were  with  like  ceremonies  conducted  to  t 
bower.      The  posies  were   probably   originally  images  ( 
Bftints:    they  afterwards  became  emblems  of  trades,  or  i 
many  instances  mere  puppets  or  garlands  borne  upon  tliB^ 
heads  of  their  ancient  halberds ;  these  wcie  in  every  w 
received  with  a  volley  fi-om  the  men  at  arms,  who  also  fi 
over  every  separate  house,  for  which  they  received  money  I 
and  liquor  &om  the  inhabitants.     Groenhill  was  on  these  I 
occasions  crowned  with  shows,  booths,  and  stalls,  and  tha  J 
day  was  regarded  as  a  festival  for  the  city  and  neighboni 
hood.     About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  whole  of  th 
posies  being  collected,  a  procession  was  formed  to  conducd 
them  to  what  was  called  the  christening,  and  was  i     '' 
foUowing  order : — 

Tabor  and  pipe  decorated  with  ribands. 

Tom  fool  and  Maid  Mariaii. 

Uorrice  daneers,  dancing  Earaband»,  claehmg  thaii  Btavea 

Two  captniu^  of  the  armed  men. 
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Twenty-four  aroied  meo  wiUi  liiuma. 

Twenty-one  dozeners  with  Btandards  or  poaiej. 

Two  BQcatablt!s. 

Sheriff. 

Serjeants  at  Mace  nud  Town  Crior. 

Bailiffs,  and  Town  Clerk, 

Citizens,  inhabitante,  &c. 

On  aiTiTing  at  the  door  of  St.  Mary's  Chiirch,  after  passing 
□p  Boor  Street,  aud  down  Sadler  Street,  an  address  was  made 
by  the  town  clerk,  recommending  a  peaceable  demeanour, 
and  watchful  attendance  to  their  duty ;  and  a  volley  being 
fired  over  the  posies  the  busioeaa  of  the  day  ended.  At  one 
time  the  images  were  deposited  in  the  belfry  of  the  adjoining 
church,  irom  whieit  it  may  be  conuluded  that  the  origin  of 
this  procession  was  religions.  This  custom  was  abolidied 
by  the  magistrates  in  1805,  at  which  time  the  expense  was 
annually  about  iiTO ;  but  was  afterwards  in  some  degree 
continued  by  private  subscription. — Account  of  Liclijield, 
1818,  1819,  p.  87. 

Southey,  in  his  Common  Place  Booil;  {1849,  2nd  S.  p.  336), 
gives  the  following  extract  from  Mrs,  iienne's  MS8 : — 

"  At  Lichfield  they  have  a  custom  at  Whitsuntide,  ye 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  called  the  Green  Bower  Feast,  by 
which  they  hold  their  charter.  The  bailiS  and  sheriff  assist 
at  the  ceremony  of  dressing  np  babies  with  garlands  of 
flowers  and  greens,  and  carry  them  in  procession  through  all 
the  streets,  and  then  assemble  themselves  at  the  market- 
plaoe,  and  so  go  in  a  solemn  procession  through  the  great 
street  to  a  hill  beyond  the  town,  where  is  a,  large  gi-cen 
bower  made,  in  which  they  have  their  foaat.  Many  emalloi' 
bowers  are  made  around  for  company,  and  for  booths  to  sell 
fruit,  aweetmeats,  ginger-bread,"  &.c. 


At  Tenby  a  women's  benefit  club  waited  in  procession  to 
church  with  band  and  banners  before  them  and  bimchoa  of 
flowers  ill  .their  hands.  After  the  service  they  dinod,  and 
wound  up  the  evening  by  dancing. — Mason's  ToXea  and 
Traditions  of  Tmhj,  1858,  p.  23. 
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[Mat  1 


At  BicldeuhaTn  there  is  an  ancient  cnstomary  donation  of  n 
quantity  of  malt,  made  at  Whitsuntide  Ly  the  proprietor  offl 
Kempston  Mill,  near  the  parieb.  The  malt  ie  always  de^V 
livered  to  the  overBcere  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being,  and  I 
brewed  by  them  into  ale,  which  i&  distributed  among  all  thai 
poor  inhabitants  of  Biddenham  on  Whit  Tuesday, —  02e2'l 
English  Gustoias  and  Charities,  1842,  p.  65. 

BuOSINnHA  U8BIRE. 

The  Eton  Montcm  was  a  long  celebrated  and  time-  4 
honoured  ceremony  peculiar  to  Eton,  and  said  to  have  been  ' 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  college,  and  was  observed 
biennially  but  latterly  triennally  down  to  the  year  1844, 
when  it  was  totally  abolished.  It  was  a  procession  of  the 
scholars  di'cssed  either  in  military  or  fancy  costume,  to  a 
small  mount  on  the  south  eida  of  the  Bath  £oad  (snjrpOBed 
to  be  a  British  or  Saxon  barrow),  where  they  exocted  money 
for  salt,  aa  the  phrase  was,  from  all  persons  present,  and 
from  travellers  passing.  The  ceremony  was  called  the 
Montem.  The  procession  of  boys,  accompanied  by  banda  of 
music,  and  carrying  standards,  was  UEually  followed  by 
many  old  Etonians,  and  even  by  members  of  the  royal 
family — in  some  cases  by  the  king  and  queen.  Arrived 
at  S^t-hill,  the  boys  ascended  the  "  mone,"  or  mount,  ttie 
"  captain "  nufolded  the  grand  standard,  and  delivered  a 
speech  in  Latin,  and  the  "  salt "  was  collected.  The 
principal  "  Balt-henrerB  "  were  superbly  dressed,  and  carried 
embroidered  bags  for  the  money.  The  donation  of  the  king 
and  queen  was  called  the  "  royal  salt,"  and  tickets  were 
given  to  those  who  had  paid  their  salt,*     Immense  numberB 

•  The  mottoea  on  the  tictota  variod  in  different  years.    In  177S, 
thBWorda  were  "Ad  Montem;"  iu  1781  mid  1787  "M,)a  p- 'o™ -»»■'' 
in   nw,    1796,  1808,  1812,  "Pro  mom  tt  mnute ;"  atid   i 
1805,  "JIos  pro  logD,"— Bninii,  Fop.  Auli^.,  1819,  vol,  i.  p. 


id 

J 
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W  of  people  used  to  aasemble  to  witness  tlio  procession,  and 
the  money  collected  frequently  eseeeded  £1000.  After  de- 
ducting the  neeessary  espenses,  the  remainder  was  given  to 
the  senior  scholar,  who  was  elected  to  Cambridge,  for  hia 
support  at  that  University. 

I  The  origin  of  this  custom,  notwithstanding  much  anti- 
quarian reaearoh,  is  unlmowii.  Some,  lowevcr,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  identical  with  the  haim  or  6oi/-biBhop. 
It  originally  took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  festival 
of  St.  NicliolaE  (the  patron  of  children ;  being  the  day  on 
which  it  was  customaty  at  Saliebiiry,  and  in  other  places 
where  the  ceremony  was  observed,  to  elect  the  fcoj-bishop, 

I  from  among  the  children  belonging  to  the  cathedral),  but 
aftorwarda  it  was  held  on  Whitaun  Tuesday. — Sheahan, 
Mistory  of  Buekinghamskire,  1862,  p.  862;  Lyeona'  Magna 
Britannia,  1813,  vol.  i.  pt,  ii  p.  B58 ;  Gent.  Mag.,  1820, 
vol.  xc.  p.  55;  Bee  N.  d  Q.  Ut  S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  322; 
2nd  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
CniBBBSLAND. 

The  ten  principal  estates  in  the  parish  of  Heaket  were 
formerly  called  Bud  Speart,  from  the  titles  of  the  owners, 
obtained  from  the  cnrioUE  tenure  of  riding  throngh  the  town 
of  Penrith  on  every  WhitBtm  Tuesday,  brandishing  their 
spears.  These  Med-Sipear  Knights  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  sureties  to  the  sheriff  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
the  inhabitants. — Britton  and  Bi-ayley,  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  1802,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

MroDLESBX. 

On  the  evening  of  Whitsun  Tuesday,  a  sermon  isonnnally 
preached  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  James,  Mitre  Court, 
Aldgate,  Xondon,  from  a  text  having  special  reference  to 
flowers.  This  is  popularly  called  the  "Flower  sermon." 
—Ealendar  of  Ike  English  Ohttreh,  1865,  p.  74. 

On  this  day  is  delivered  in  9t.  Leonard's  Church,  Shore- 
ditch,  a  "  Botanical  sermon  "■ — -the  Foirchild  Lecture, — for 
which  purpose  funds  were  left  by  Thomas  Faircliild,  who 
u  2 


■  of  tbe  Pnsident 

IS61,  p.  80. 


'  eci&tod  at  Liuiarl^ 
V  Whitenn  Fair,  by 
ty  tbe  name  of  tbe 

^anrtmi,  179d,  voL  xr.  p.  45. 


OOTESWOLD  GAHES. 

Thb  TJcinity  of  OliipptDg  Campdea  iras  the  theatre  of  the 
Coteewold  Games,  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  his 
Dnfortnnate  Buccessor,  were  celebrated  in  this  part  of  England, 
Thoy  were  instituted  by  a  public-epiritod  attorney  of  Bnrton- 
on-tbo-Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  named  Eobert  Dover,  and 
likd  the  Olympic  games  of  the  ancients,  conBietod  of  most 
IdndH  of  manly  exercises.  Tho  Tictora  were  rewarded  by 
priiieH.  distribnted  by  the  institntor,  who,  arrayed  ia  a  dis- 
cardiid  Imbit  of  Jamos',  snpexin tended  the  games  in  person 
fur  iminy  yirars.  The  meetings  were  annually  held  on 
WliltMuii  Thiirsday,  and  were  freqnently  attended  by  an 
iiniiitiiimi  niimimr  of  people. 

Hon  Jfinnon,  Drayton,  and  other  pootsf  of  that  age,  wrote 
VorrHm  on  thiit  ftistivity,  which,  in  1636,  wore  collected 
liitii  Olio  voluiiiu,  and  published  nnder  the  titlo  of  Annalia 

'I'luHii  liiviTNilioH  wore  at  longth  terminated  by  the  breaking 
mil.  Ill'  lliii  nivil  want,  hut  woro  reviyod  at  the  Kestoration  ; 

mill  iliK  111 oi'v  of  tliuir  fouudor  is  still  preservod  in  tho 

oKiiio  I>iivi>i''h  il'ill,  anpliod  to  an  omincuce  of  the  Gutswold 
laimvi,  iiliout  a  liUlo  fi'iim  Iho  Tillago  of  Campden. — Dritton 


,   TliWUM    Ueywoixl,    Owon-   Fcltham,    and 


I 
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ftnd  Brayley,  Beaiilieg  of  England  and  Wales,  1803,  vol.  t. 
p.  055;  sec  Book  of  Days,  toI.  i,  712. 

May  i6.]  KosroLK. 

In  the  parish,  of  EocltlRnd,  annually  on  the  16th  of  May, 
a  sort  of  country  fair  is  held,  called  by  the  villagera  the 
"  Guild,"  and  which  is  evidently  a  relic  of  tho  Guild  of  St. 
John  the  Baiitist,  held  here  in  St.  Peter's  Church  before  the 
Ecformation.  On  this  occasion  a  mayor  of  tho  Guild  ia 
elected,  and  he  is  chaired  about  the  three  parishes  of  Bock- 
land,  and  gathers  largess,  which  ia  afterwords  spent  in  a 
&olic.  There  is  another  antique  custom  connected  with  the 
guild  which  yet  obtains ;  the  inhabitants  of  certain  houses 
in  the  "  Street "  have  the  privilege  of  banging  oaken-bougha 
outside  their  doors  (and  their  houses  are  thence  called  "  bough 
houses  "),  and  on  the  day  of  the  guild  they  draw  home- 
1  ale  for  all  customers,  and  are  not  interfered  with  for 
ing,  either  by  the  village  licensed  publican  or  the 
excise  authorities, — N,  &.  Q.  2ii'i  S.  voL  vii.  p.  450. 


EEL  FAIE. 

Sub  RET. 

Abodt  the  middle  of  May  there  ia  an  annual  migration  of 
young  eels  np  tho  Thames  at  Kingston.  They  appear  in 
shoals,  giving  to  the  margia  of  the  river  an  appearance  not 
altogether  agreeable ;  but  their  origin  and  destination  are 
alike  matter  of  conjecture.  It  ia  reasonably  supposed  that 
these  swarms  migrate  from  the  lakes  in  llichmond  Fork, 
where  immense  numbers  are  annually  bred,  and  that  they 
descend  the  rivers,  stocking  the  creeks  and  streams  fur  some 
miles  above  the  town.  There  is  generally  a  crowd  of  eager 
men,  women,  and  children,  provided  with  every  possible 
vessel  wherein  to  catch  the  slippery  prey  on  tho  first  in- 
timation of  their  approach;  and  the  animated  secne  has 
caused  the  occasion  to  be  called  Eel  Fair, — Biden,  Bistory 
of  Kingslon-upon-Thatnes,  1852,  p.  128. 


[May  iS 


May  17.]  TEINITY  SUNDAY. 

Its  observance  is  said  to  tave  first  been  establialiecl  by 
Archbishop  Becket,  soon  after  his  consecration.  "  Hie  post 
coneocrationcm  suam  iuatitoit  foetiTitatem  principalem  S. 
Trinitatis  annis  Bingulia  in  perpetaam  celebrandnm,  quo 
die  primam  miesam  suam  eelebravit."— Wharton,  H.,  An^liit 
Sacra,  1691,  fol.  pt  t.  p.  8. 

It  is  Btill  cnBtomory  for  the  jadges  and  great  Inw-ofBcere  of 
the  Crown,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Connoil,  to  attend  Divine  Service  at  St.  Fanl's 
Cathedral,  and  hear  a  eermon. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  formerly,  proceseions  of  children,  vdfh. 
gnrlnnda   of  flowers   and  ribbons,  were   common. — Tim] 
Something  for  Everybody,  1861,  p.  83. 

LiNCOLNSHntE. 

The  parish  of  Cleo  poseoeses  a  right  of  cutting  mahes 
from  a  piece  of  land,  called  "  Besoars,"  for  the  purpose  of 
strewing  the  floor  of  the  church  every  Trinity  Sunday.  A 
Bmall  quantity  of  grasB  is  nnnually  cut  to  proservo  this  right. 
— Edwards,  Old  Englieh  Cvstovia  and  Ohariliea,  p.  217. 
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The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Journal  of  June  17th,  1867  :— 

Yesterday  being  Trinity  Sunday,  in  pursuance  of  a  time- 
honoured  custom,  the  Master,  Deputy-Master,  and  Brethren 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Corporation  of  the  Trinitj 
House  attended  ofBcially  in  All  Saints'  Parish  Church,  New- 
castle. A  noteworthy  relic  of  the  past  in  connection  with 
the  service  was  the  performance  on  the  organ  (on  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  Master  and  Brethren)  of  the 
national  air,  '  Bule  Britannia.'  The  rendering  of  a  secular 
xn  evidence  of  respect — has  been  objected  to  ; 
Lst  cites  the  custom  of  half  a  century. 


I 
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Aobrey,  in  his  Miscellanies  (171i)  p-  i9),  speakiiig  of 
Newnton,  says :  "  Upon  every  Trinity  Sunday,  tho  pa- 
riBbioners  being  come  to  the  door  of  the  hayward's  house, 
the  door  was  strnck  thrice  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
they  then  entered.  The  bell  was  rung  ;  after  which,  silence 
being  ordered,  they  read  their  prayers  aforesaid.  Then  was 
-  a  ghirland  of  floivera  (about  the  year  1660  one  was  killed 
striving  to  tako  away  the  ghirland)  made  upon  an  hoop, 
brought  foriih  by  a  maid  of  the  town  npon  her  neok,  and  a 
young  man  (a  bachelor)  of  another  parish  first  saluted  her 
three  timea  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  in  respect  of  God  the 
Father.  Then  she  puts  the  ghirlnnd  upon  his  neck  and  kisses 
him  three  times  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  partioularly  God 
the  Son.  Then  he  puts  the  ghirland  on  her  uock  again,  and 
kisses  her  three  times  in  honour  of  the  Huly  Ti'inity  and 
particularly  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  he  takes  the  ghirland 
fi^om  her  neck,  and,  by  the  custom,  must  give  her  n  penny  at 
least,  which,  as  fancy  leads,  is  now  exceeded,  as  2s.  Gd.,  &o. 
The  method  of  giving  this  ghirland  is  from  house  to  house 
annually,  till  it  comes  round.  In  tho  evening,  every 
commoner  sends  bis  supper  to  this  house,  which  is  calli^ 
the  ^ale-hottie;  and  having  before  laid  in  there  eijnally  a 
stock  of  malt,  which  was  brewed  in  the  house,  they  sup 
together,  and  what  waa  left  was  given  to  the  poor." 


is  observed  on  Trinity  Sunday  in 
rings  of  calves  and  lambs  which 
e  Nod  Beuno,  or  mark  of  St.  fieuno 
in  the  ear, —  have  not  yet  entirely 
ceased.  They  are  brought  to  church  (but  formerly  to  the 
monastery*)   of  Clynnok  Vanr  on    Trinity   Sunday,   and 

*  This  Dianabterj  was  fouadsd  A.n,  61G,  b;  Guithin  of  Gwydaint. 
II  yiaa  nftemnrda  tuined  into  a  moDaaterj  of  nhite  monks,  bat  these 
aeem  soon  to  liare  bsen  BnppreEaed,  for.  at  tlie  time  of  Pope  Nicliolns 
rV.'a  taxatii  □  it  was  a  collegiate  clinrtli,  ounaisting  of  fir»  PoitionisU 
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delivered  to  the  chui-cli  wardens,  wlio  eel!  and  aceoimt  f 
them,  depositing  tlie  money  in  a  great  chest,  called  G'^  ^ 
St.  Bcuno,  made  of  one  oak,  and  secured  with  three  locks. 
From  this,  the  Weleh  have  a  proTCrb  for  attempting  any 
Tery  difficnlt  thing.  "  You  may  aa  well  try  to  break  open 
St.  Benno'a  chest."  The  little  money  resulting  &om  the 
sacred  boaatB,  or  casual  offerings,  is  applied  either  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  or  in  aid  of  repairs. —  Pennant,  Tour 
through  Jforlh  Wales,  1781,  voL  ii.  p.  210. 


Mat  i8.]  TRINITY  MONDAY. 

HAurEHiBE. 

An  atuittal  lair  ia  hold  on  Trinity  Monday,  Tueadfty, 
Wednesday  at  Southampton.  It  is  opened  by  the  Mayor 
and  bailiffs,  with  much  ceremony,  on  the  preceding  Satniday 
afternoon.  The  Mayor  erects  a  pole  with  a  large  gloTe 
fixed  to  the  top  of  it,  near  the  miller's  house ;  and  the  bailiff 
then  takes  possession  of  the  fair,  as  chief  magIstrot«  in  its 
precinct  during  the  fair,  Eind  invites  the  Major  and  his  suite 
to  a  collation  in  his  tent.  He  appoints  a  guard  of  halberdiers 
who  keep  the  peace  by  day,  and  watch  the  fair  by  night. 
During  the  fair  no  person  can  be  arrested  for  debt  within  its 
precincts.  Oa  the  Wednesday  at  noon,  the  Mayor  diesolvea 
the  fair,  by  taking  down  the  pole  and  glove,  or  rather  order- 
ing it  to  be  taken  down ;  which  at  one  time  was  done  by  the 
young  men  of  the  town,  who  fired  at  it  with  single  balls,  till 
it  was  destroyed,  or  they  were  tired  of  the  sport.— Englefield, 
Walk  through  Southampton,  1805,  p.  75. 

Kent, 

Deptford  Fair  originated  in  triOing  pastimes  for  persoDB 
wlio  OBsembled  to  see  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House,  on  their  annual  visit  to  the  Tri 

or  Prplieiidories,  nnd  continued  bo  (o  the  tima  of  Ihe  diflBolnl 
I,elnnd,  Itin.  voL  v.  p.  15;  Doedole,  jtfonarf.  Anglio.  1835, 
p.  631, 
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Deptford.  First  ttere  were  juggling  mateLeB;  tLen  came  a 
booth  01  two ;  nfterwordB  a  few  shavB.— Every  Day  Book, 
Tol.  i.  p.  724. 

OSFORDBHIBB. 

At  Eidlington,  a&ys  Blount  (Jocuhr  Tenures,  Beckwith's 
edition,  p.  281),  the  custom  is  that  on  Monday  after  Wliitsan 
week  there  is  a  fot  live  lamb  provided ;  nJid  the  maids  of  the 
ton'D,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  them,  run  after  it, 
and  she  that  with  her  mouth  takes  and  holds  the  lamb,  is 
declared  Lady  of  tke  Lamb,  which  hoing  dressed,  with  the 
ekiu  hanging  on,  ia  carried  on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady 
and  her  comjmnions  to  the  green,  attended  with  music,  and  a 
Morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women,  where  the  rest 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  dancing,  mirth,  and  merry  glee.  The 
next  day  the  lamb  iB  part  b^ed,  boiled,  and  roasted,  for  the 
lady's  feast,  where  she  sits  majeBtically  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  with  musio  and  other 
atteudants,  which  ends  the  solemnity. 


Mat  io.]  OOHPUS  CHRISTI  EVE. 

In  North  Wales,  at  Llnnasaph,  there  is  a  custom  of  strewing 
green  herbs  and  flowers  at  the  doors  of  houses  on  Corpna 
Christi  Eve. — Pennant's  Manuscript  quoted  by  Brand,  Pop. 
Antiq.  1849,  Tol.  i.  p.  297. 

AtCaerivis  on  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  which  they 
call  DuM  Son  Daw,  or  Dydd  Gv>yt  Dnw,  on  the  Eve  before, 
they  strew  a  sort  of  fern  before  their  doors,  called  red  yn  mazr 
—Pennant's  MS. 


May  21.]  C0HPU8  CHEISTI  DAY. 

Coarus  Christi  Day  ia  held  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  to  celebrate,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  doctrine  of 
Tranaubstantiation,  and  was  instituted  in  the  year  1264  by 
I'ope  Urban  TV. 

In  olden  times  the  Skinners'  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi 
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made  their  proeeasion  on  this  day,  having  "  bonic  tofore  tliem 
more  than  two  hundred  torches  of  was,  costly  garnished, 
bnming  bright "  (or  painted  and  gildod  with  various  devices) ; 
ajid  "  above  two  hundred  clerks  and  priests,  in  surplices  and 
copes,  singing,"  after  which  came  the  officers;  "the  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  and  then  the  sldnnera  in  their  best 
liveries."  A  temporary  revival  of  these  imposing  shows 
took  place  in  Mary's  days  previously  to  their  discontinuance. 
— Tiiahs'  Something  for  Everybody,  1861,  p.  84. 

NOBPOLK,  ■ 

At  one  time  on  Oorpna  Christi  Day  the  crafts  or  companiflffl 
of  Norwich  walked  in  procession  from  the  common  hall,  by  '' 
Gutter  Bow,  and  round  the  market  to  the  hall  again.     Each 
company  had  its  banner,  on  which  was  painted  its  patron  or 
guarilian  saint, — See  JOstory  of  Normck,  1768,  vol,  i.  p.  175. 

NOBTHDMBBRLAND. 

The  earliest  mention  of  tlie  religious  ceremony  of  Corpus 
Christi  play  and  prooession  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  occurs 
in  the  Ordinary  of  the  Ccwpers'  Company,  dated  January  20th, 
142G ;  though  the  great  popularity  of  these  exhibitions  at 
York  and  other  places  must  have  induced  the  olergy, 
merchants,  and  incorporated  traders  of  that  town,  to  adopt 
them  long  before  this  time.  There  can  bo  but  little  doubt 
that  the  several  trades  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in  the 
splendour  of  their  eihibitione.  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  wore  concerned  in  the  representation  of  five 
plays.  The  hoaBtm.en,  drapers,  mercers,  and  boothmen  had 
prohahly  each  one. 

"  Eoggmaygowyk  "  was  the  title  of  one  of  their  plays,  the 
representing  of  which,  in  1564,  coat  H.  2«.  This  Company, 
in  1480,  made  an  act  for  settling  the  order  of  their  procession 
on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  In  1586  the  offering  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  was  exhibited  hy  the  slaters. 

By  the  Ordinary  of  the  goldsmiths,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
powterers,  and  painters,  dated  1436,  they  were  commanded 
to  play  at  their  feast  the  three  Kings  of  Coloyn.  In  the 
books  of  the  fullers  and  dyers,  one  of  the  charges  for  the 
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play  of  1564  is :  "  Item,  for  3  yiuds  of  lyn  cloth  for  God's 
eout,  3a.  2ti,  ob."  About  tbe  y<jar  1578,  tlie  Curpus  Cbristi 
plays  seem  to  have  been  on  tbe  decline ;  for  tbe  Ordiiiajy  of 
tbe  millers,  dated  that  year,  says,  "  Whensoever  the  geaeral 
plaies  of  tbe  town  shall  be  eommanded  by  the  mayor,  &c,," 
they  are  to  play,  "  tbe  Antieut  playe  of,  &c."  Similar 
expressions  are  used  in  tbe  Ordinary  of  tho  bouse  carpenters 
in  1579,  in  that  of  the  masons  in  1581,  and  also  in  that  of 
tbe  joiners  in  1689.  Weaver,  in  his  Funeral  MimMiitents, 
BajB  that  these  plays  were  finally  suppressed  in  all  towns  of 
tbe  kingdom,  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  only  vestige  that  remains  of  the  Newcastle  Myateries 
was  preserved  by  Bourne.  It  is  entitled  "  Noiih'a  Ark;  or, 
tbe  Shipwright's  Ancient  Play  or  Dirge,"  ■wherein  God,  an 
Angel,  ^oab  and  his  wife,  and  the  Deyil  are  the  characters. 
Mackenzie,  History  of  Newcastle,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p,  708  ;  Hone's 
Ancient  Mysteries  Beecribed,  1823,  p.  213. 

Yo&ESHIBE, 

Tbe  play  of  Corpus  Cbristi  was  acted  in  tbe  City  of  York 
till  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  1684. 

It  consisted  of  a  solemn  procession,  in  remembrance  of  tho 
Sacrament  of  tho  Body  of  Christ ;  tho  Byinbolio  representa- 
tion being  borne  in  a  shrine.  Every  trade  in  tbe  city  was 
obliged  to  furnish  a  pageant  at  its  own  expense,  and  join 
tbe  procession,  and  each  individual  bad  to  personify  some 
particular  passage  in  tbe  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  to 
repeat  some  poetry  on  tbe  occasion.  Tho  whole  was  pre- 
ceded  by  a  groat  number  of  lighted  torches,  and  a  multitude 
of  priests  in  their  proper  habits ;  after  which  followed  the 
mayor  and  citizens,  surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators.  Commencing  at  tbo  great  gate  of  the  priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  they  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  Chutoh 
and  thence  to  St.  Leonai'd's  Hospital,  where  tboy  left  the 
sacrament.  There  are  several  public  orders  yet  remaining 
in  tbe  old  register  of  the  city  relative  to  tbe  regulation  of 
this  ceremony ;  and  indulgences  were  granted  from  the  Pope 
to  those  who  contributed  to  tbe  relief  of  the  fraternity,  or 
who  observed  tbe  annual  ceremony  in  the  most  devout  n: 
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pftrtionlarly  if  they  personally  attended  from  the  country,— 
Drake's  Ebor/icum,  1786;  Hargrove, ffi«(ory  of  Tori,  1818,  _ 
ToL  ii.  p.  i9^.  J 

IRELAND.  ■ 

Corpus  Christi  Day  was  formerly  celebrated  at  Dublin  J 
■with  high  veneration.  In  the  Ohain-book  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  are  several  entries  to  that  purpose.  We  are  told  that 
there  was  a  grand  procession,  in  which  the  glovers  were  to 
represent  Adam  and  Eve,  with  an  angel  bearing  a  sword 
before  them. 

The  corrisecH  (perhaps  cnrriors)  wore  to  represent  Cai] 
and  Abel,  with  an  altar  and  their  offering. 

Mariners  and  vintners,  Noah  and  the  persons  in  his  Ar^l 
apparelled  in  the  habit  of  carpenters  and  saLmon-takers. 

The  weavers  personated  Abraham  and  Isaac,  with  thei 
offering  and  altar. 

The  smiths  represented  Pharaoh,  with  his  host. 

The  skinners,  the  camell  with  the  children  of  Israel,  i 
—See  Harris,  Eistorij  of  Dublin,  1766,  p.  147. 


Mat  az.]         COVENTRY  SHOW  FAIR. 

This  celebrated  fair,  says  Brand  (F(^.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i,  \ 
p.  286),  commenees  upon  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  and  lasliB  1 
for  eight  days.  The  oharterfor  itwas  granted  by  Henry HL  f 
in  1218,  at  the  instigation  of  Eandle,  Earl  of  Chester.  For  1 
many  years  it  was  one  of  tlie  chief  marts  in  the  kingdom,  I 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  show  designated  the  Processioi 
Lady  Godiva,  of  which  Brand  has  given  a  long  account. 


Mat.  is-]        THE  SHREWSBURY  SHOW. 

In  the  Book  of  Dai/s  (vol.  i.  pp.  704-708)  will  bs  found  I 
an  interesting  and  amusing  account  of  the  Shrewsbury  Slow,  J 
which  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  \ 
to  have  been  held  time  out  of  mind  on  the  second  Monday  4 
after  Trinity  Sunday. 


Mat  zg,] 


FLITTING  DAY. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  25th,  of  May,  as  the  WhitBtrnday  term  (old  stylo),  is  a 
great  day  in  ScoUaad,  being  that  on  which,  for  the  most  port, 
people  change  their  residences.  The  Scotch  generally  lease 
their  houses  by  the  year,  and  are  thus  at  every  twelve-month's 
end  able  to  ehift  their  place  of  abode.  Accordingly,  ovory 
Candlemas  a  Scotch  family  gets  an  opportunity  of  considering 
whether  it  will,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  sit  or  flit. 
The  landlord  or  his  agent  calls  to  learn  the  decision  on  this 
point ;  and  if  "  flit "  is  the  resolution,  he  takes  measureB  by 
advertising  to  obtain  a  new  tenant.  The  two  or  three  days 
following  upon  the  Purification,  therefore,  become  dietin- 
guished  by  a  feathering  of  the  streets  with  boards  projected 
from  the  windows,  intimating  "  A  House  to  Let." — See  Booh 
,  of  Bays,  vol.  i.  p.  679. 


May  19.]  EESTOEATION  OE  EOYAL  OAK  DAY. 

Ih  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn  (1859,  vol.  i.  p.  373),  under 
the  date  of  May  29th,  1665,  is  the  following  statement : — 

This  was  the  first  anniversary  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  he  obsei'ved  as  a  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for 
the  miraculous  restoration  of  His  Majesty ;  our  vicnr  preach- 

I  ing  on  Psalm  cxviii.,  24,  reixuiring  us  to  be  thankl'ul  and 

I  rejoice,  as  indeed  we  had  cause.* 

I       On   this  day  the   chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons 

E cached  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  before  "the 
juse,"  usually  represented  by  tlie  Spoakur,  the  Scrgeant-at- 
L  arms,  the  decks,  and  other  officers,  and  some  half-dozen 
I  members.  This  observance  has  been  discontinued  since 
[  1858.— Timba'  Something  for  Everybody,  1861,  p.  74. 

It  is  customary,  especially  in  die  North  of  England,  for 

■  Tba  special  form  of  prayer  in  mmmem oration  of  the  Kostorafion  of 
■"CliarlBB  n.,  wna  removed  fmm  tlio  Prayer  Book  by  Act  of  Parliament 
I  (22  Vict.  c.  2,  March  26,  1850). 
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people  to  « 


PUT 

■  in  tttdr  hats  tLe  Imtcs  trf  t 
ezediritfc  gcdd  leaf. — Bm 


Pi^  Aatiq^  18(9.  toL  L  p.  373. 

COBHWAI^ 

At  Looe,  as  well  as  in  other  districts  of  Esrt  ConiinJ 
tlie  nuge  of  wearing  an  oabcn  leaf  on  the  29th  of  May  wi 
enforced  by  spitting  at,  or  •'  cobbing,"  the  c&nder. — Once 
Week,  September  24th,  1870. 

DKBBTBBIfiX. 

On  the  29th  of  May  branches  of  yonng  oak  are  gathere 

and  put  np  over  the  doors  of  many  hooses,  and  a  small  spri 
of  the  same  tree  ia  commonly  worn  in  the  bntton-holo^ 
Joar.  of  Arch.  Asme.,  1852,  voL  viil  p.  206. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Starcross  the  children  celebrate  this 
anniversary  by  carryii^  abont  what  they  call  May  babio^ 
i.e.,  little  dolls,  carefully  and  neatly  dressed,  decked  witlt 
flowers,  and  laid  in  boxes  somewhat  resembling  coffins, 
though  Boch  resemblance  is  not,  apparently,  the  intention  o 
the  iirtiBts.— JT.  (£  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

In  the  Every  Day  Book  (1826,  vol.  i.  p.  718)  occnis  G 
following : — 

At  Tiverton,  on  the  29th  of  May,  it  is  costomary  for 
number  of  young  men.  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  seventeont 
century,  and  armed  with  swords,  to  parade  the  streets,  ax 
gather  contributions  from  the  inhabitants.     At  the  head  i 
the  prDcesBLon  walks  a  miin  called  "  Oliver,"  dressed  in  black,' 
with  his  tttce  and  liande  smoared  over  with  soot  and  grease, 
and  his  body  hound  by  a,  strong  cord,  tho  end  of  whioh  ia 
held  by  one  of  Ihe  men  to  prevent  his  running  too  far.   Afler 
these  come  another  troop,  dressed  in  the  same  style,  eao' 
man  bearing  a  large  branch  of  oak;  four  others,  carrying 
kind  of  throne  mode  of  oaken  boughs,  on  which  a  chQd  i 
seated,  bring  up  the  rear.     A  great  deal  of  merriment  i 
uxcited  among  the  boys  at  the  pranks  of  "  Master  Oliver,"  who 
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capers  nboiit  in  a  most  ludiorous  manner.  Somo  of  them 
amuse  thoiuselvea  by  caating  dirt,  n'liilst  others,  more  mie- 
oliievouBly  inclinod,  throw  etonee  at  liim:  but  woe  betide 
the  young  iir:;hin  who  is  caught;  his  face  aesumes  a  nioet 
awful  nppcoranco  from  the  soot  and  grease  with  which 
"  Oliver  "  begrimeB  it,  whilst  his  companionB,  who  have  been 
Ineky  enough  to  escape  his  clutches,  testify  their  pleasure 
by  loud  shouts.  In  the  evening  the  whole  party  have  a 
feast,  the  expenses  of  which  ore  defrayed  by  Uie  coUectioa 
made  in  the  morning. 

DUEHAU. 

Mr.  Cathbert  Carlton,  of  Durham,  gives  in  the  Durham 
Chronicle,  of  November  29th,  1872,  the  following  account  of 
a  curious  custom  called  "  Push  Penny."  He  soys  :  "  This 
custom,  which  has  been  discontinued  nearly  tt  quarter  of  a 
century,  ia  thus  referred  to  in  the  DerhyshiTB  Timen  of  Satur- 
day last : — '  There  is  a  custom  which  has  been  upheld  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durliiun  on 
three  days  in  the  year — 30th  of  January,  29th  of  May,  and 
5th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles'  Martyr- 
tlom,  Eoyal  Oak  Day,  and  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  ia  known 
among  Durham  lads  as  "  push-penny."  On  these  days  the 
Chapter  causes  twenty  shillings  in  copper  to  be  scrambled 
for  in  the  oolloge  yard  by  the  juveniles,  who  never  fail  to 
be  present.'  The  practice  observed  every  29th  of  May,  and 
6th  of  November,  was  to  throw  away  within  the  college  thirty 
shillings  in  penny  pieces.  Whether  the  custom  dates  from 
time  immemorial,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  two  last  dates 
would  seem  only  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the  custom  at  the 
iind  of  the  seventeenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  to  testify  the  loyalty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  the  Throne,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  happy  restoration 
of  the  '  Merry  Monarch,'  and  the  escape  of  the  King  and  his 
Parliament  on  the  5th  of  November.  There  was  somo  such 
custom,  however,  during  the  moniifitic  period,  when  pennies 
were  thrown  away  to  the  citizens  who  were  wont  to  assemble 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Prior's  mansion.  At  Bishop  Aucklnud 
the  bishop  was  accustomed  to  throw  away  silver  peuniei*  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  it  is  even  said  that  so  much  a 
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a  peck  of  coppor  was  in  eailior  times  scattorcd  broaj-cast 
among  the  people.  The  Eefunaatinn,  however,  swept  these 
aud  many  other  old  customs  unay,  but  after  the  ReBtoratioi 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Doon  and  Chapter  no  doubt  considomd 
the  29tfa  of  May  and  the  5th  of  November  ought  to  be  kepj 
aB  daye  of  rejoicing,  and  as  one  means  of  doing  ro  oanseA 
one  of  their  ofSciala  to  throw  a  bag  full  of  pennieB  to  the 
people  who  met  in  the  college.  The  duty  was  enlrusted  to 
the  senior  verger  of  the  cathedral.  For  many  years  it  VU 
the  practice  for  the  cbildrea  of  tho  Blue  Coat  Schools  fa 
attend  Divine  serriee  in  the  cathedral,  who  weredrawniipiii 
rank  and  £lo  in  the  nave,  for  the  inepection  of  the  preb^dtt 
who  minutely  examined  tho  new  echolaBtio  garments  of  t' 
Blue  Coat  scholars.  This  being  done  they  were  usher 
into  the  choir,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service  a  regular  pell 
mell  rush  was  made  for  the  oloieter  doors,  in  order  to  bv 
present  at  '  push-penny.'  Tho  scenes  on  these  occasion^ 
were  almost  beyond  description.  For  a  few  years  the  custom 
thus  continued,  the  attendants  at  'push-penny'  gradually 
diminishing ;  for  twenty-five  years,  however,  it  has  1 
diBOoDtinuri,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  revived." 

At  Durham  also  on  tho  29th  of  May,  the  choii-  siBcend  t 
largo  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  sing  anthems  &om  the  thi 
sidea  of  it.  This  is  done  in  remembrance  of  the  mon] 
chanting  massoa  from  it  in  behalf  of  Queen  Philippa,  wheii 
engaged  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Eedhills  nith  the  Scotdi 
King,  David  I.,  13i6,  The  battle  is  commonly  colled  thi 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  from  tho  beautiful  cross  erected  01 
the  field  of  victory  by  the  powerful  Baron  of  that  name,  t 
jn^ment  of  which  still  remains.  The  reason  given  why  aitt 
thems  are  only  sung  from  three  sides  of  the  tower,  not  fpi 
the  fourth,  is  that  a  chorister  once  overbalanced  himself,  a 
ialUi^  from  it  was  killed.— rim es,  May  Cth,  1875. 

Hampshihb, 

The  working  men  of  Basingstoke  and  other  towns  in, 
Hampshire  arise  early  on  the  29th  of  May  to  gather  elipB  of 
oak  with  tho  galla  on ;  these  they  put  in  their  hats  or  any- 
wiero  about  their  persons.     They  also  hung  pieces  to  tha 
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knockerB,  latches,  or  other  porta  of  the  IioitHo-dnorn  of  tlm 
irealthy,  who  take  them  in  to  placo  in  thoir  hallM,  An.  Aftoi' 
breakfaBt  these  men  go  ronnd  to  Buch  Lou8uh  I'nr  Ijuur,  A.i:. 
Should  thef  not  receive  anything  the  following  tuI'»ih  ahoulil 
be  eoid: 

"  Bhig-sliHg,  penny  a  mg 

rBang  hii  bead  in  Crooiumell'ii  bng], 

ill  np  in  B  bundle."  — 

hot  fear  ofl«ii  prevents  them.  However,  the  Inds  have  no 
fear,  and  use  it  freely  to  any  one  without  nn  oak-ai>pIfi  or 
oak-loaf  on  some  part  of  Lis  peraon,  and  visible — ill-troatiuK 
him  for  hia  want  of  loyalty.  After  noon  the  loynlty  ouaNnH 
and  then  if  any  one  be  charged  with  having  ehiij-nlia/f,  the 
following  versos  are  eaid : 

"  Shig-shag'B  gone  poet, 

You're  the  biggest  fool  at  laat; 

When  Bliig-ehag  coniea  again. 

You'll  be  the  biggest  fool  tlien.** 
And  the  one  who  charges  the  other  tvith  the  oak-loaf 
teceiveB  the  ill-treatment. — N.  d-  Q.  1«(  S,  vol.  xii.  p.  100. 

MiDDLRBEX. 

It  was  the  onstom,  some  years  iigo,  to  deoorato  tho  monn- 
ment  of  Richard  Pendcrell  (in  tho  churchyard  of  8t,  Giloa-in- 
the-Fields,  Loudon),  on  the  29th  of  May,  with  oak  hmnulioa ; 
bnt  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  po^mlurlty  in  kings,  thio 
practice  has  declined. — Oaufiold,  Fortraila,  Memoiri,  and 
OharaclenofBemarkabU  Per»m»,  1794,  p.  \H<i. 

NoitTH4MI-rON8  HIBH . 

Formerly  all  the  principal  fumiliuB  in  tho  town  of  Noi'th- 
Bmpton  placed  a  large  biuneh  of  oiik  over  the  door  of  tlmir 
honBOB,  or  in  their  balconies,  in  K^uicuibrunoo  of  tho  restoration 
of  Charles  n.  The  oak-boug!iH  aro  gradually  disoppcaring, 
but  the  corporate  body  still  goes  in  procession  to  All  HnintB 
Church,  Bccoropamod  by  tho  boys  and  girls  of  the  different 
charity  Bchools,  each  of  thorn  Liiving  a  sprig  of  oak,  with  a 
gilt  oak-apple  placed  in  the  front  of  tlioir  dress ;  and  should 
the  seaBon  be  nnproiiitions,  and  oak-iipples  be  scarce,  Biuall 
I  gilded  potatoes  are  Bubstitutod.     The  commemoration  of  thL» 
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day  lina  probitbly  been  more  generally  and  loyully  obaem  _ 
this  town  tban  in  many  other  places,  &om  a  feeling  of  gratitade 
to  thftt  moimroh,  who  munificently  contribTitBd  1000  tons  of 
timber  out  of  Whittlawood  Joreet  and  remitted  the  dnty  of 
chimney-money  in  Northampton  for  seven  years,  towards  the 
rebaildmg  of  the  town  after  the  dsstractive  firo  of  1675. 
The  statue  of  the  ting,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  tho 
balnstrade  on  the  portico  of  All  SaintB'  Chm'oh,  is  always 
enveloped  iu  oak-bongha  on  this  day. — Gloagary  of  Noriir-. 
avijptonahire  Words  and  PJirages,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

NOETHrsIBEBLANB. 

At   one  time   the  boya   at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  had 
tanntiiig  rhyme,  with  which  they  used  to  insult  such  persona 
as  they  met  on  thin  day  who  hod  not  oak-leaves  in  their  bats  ; 
"  Royal  onk, 
The  Wliigs  to  provoke." 
There  was  a  retort  courteous  by  others,  who  oontemptuoiiHly 
wore  plane-tree  leaves  r 

"  Planc-treo  loaveB ; 
The  Church,  folk  are  tliieveB." 

Brand,  Pop.  Auliq.  18J9,  vol.  I  p.  274. 

NOTTINGH  A  USHm£. 

On  Eoyal  Oak  Day  branches  of  that  tree  are  carried  in 
proceseton,  and  decorate  many  of  the  signs  of  public  houses 
in  Nottingham  and  elsewhere. — Jour,  of  the  Arch.  Assoc,  1853, 
vol.  viii.  p.  234. 

On  this  day  the  Notts  juveniles  not  only  wear  the  usual 
piece  of  oak-twig,  but  each  young  loyalist  is  armed  with  a 
nettle,  with  which  instrument  of  torture  are  coerced  thoBi: 
unfortunates  who  are  unprovided  with  "  royal  oak,"  as  it  is 
called.  Some  who  are  unable  to  procure  it  endoavotir  to 
avoid  the  penalty  by  wearing  "  dog-oak  "  (maple),  but  the 
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imposition.— JV.  d  Q.  ls(  S.  vol.  ■ 
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WoitO  EBTBESHIEE. 

In  some  parts  of  this  county  a  garland,  similar 
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1  tlie  29th  of  May.— Jf.  d  Q. 
3  ansiouely  looked 


May-day  one,  ie  taken  iiboat  o 
Iflt  S.  vol.  s.  p.  92. 

At  TTpton-npoii-Sevom  oak-apple  day  it 
forward  to  by  old  and  young.  Early  in  tno  moming  ropes 
are  stietched  across  the  street,  apou  which  ate  hung  garhtndB, 
composed  of  all  such  flowers  as  aie  in  bloom.  The  garlands 
are  lUso  otnamented  with  coloured  ribbons  and  handkerchioiB, 
and  all  the  tea-spoons  which  can  be  collected  are  hung  in  the 
middle.  Maypoles,  though  less  common,  and  large  boughs 
of  oak  are  pressed  into  service.  Many  are  the  penn'orths 
of  gold-leaf  sold  the  day  before,  with  which  to  gild  the 
oak-apple  for  the  button-hole.  A  benefit  club  meets  on  this 
day,  and  walks  in  procession  with  bond  and  flags  to  cburcb, 
aftCT  which  they  mate  a  progress  through  the  town,  with 
music  playing  and  colours  flying,  finishing  up  with  a  dinner. 
—Illuatrated  London  Ncks,  May  30th,  1867,  p.  615. 


Biding  the  Marclieg. — The  practice  of  Hiding  the  Marohee, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland  (1845,  vol.  iii. 
p.  399),  is  observed  in  the  parish  of  Hawick,  Rosburghshire. 
This  ancient  ceremonial  takes  place  on  the  last  Friday  of 
May  {old  style),  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
days  of  the  year.  The  honour  of  carrying  the  standard  of 
the  town  devolvoB  upon  the  comet,  a  young  man  previously 
elected  for  the  purpose  ;  and  ha  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  on  horseback,  and  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  burgesses,  set  out  in  procession  for  the  purpose  of 
rilling  round  the  property  of  the  town,  and  making  formal 
demonstration  of  their  legal  rights. 

The  following  are  a  fow  stanzas  from  an  ancient  song, 
which  is  sung  by  the  comet  and  his  attendants  from  the 
roof  of  an  old  tenement  belonging  to  the  town,  and  loudJy 
joined  in  by  the  surrounding  multitudes  : — 

"  We'll  a'  hie  to  the  mair  a  riding, 
Dmmlanrig  gave  it  for  providing 
Our  wieestora  ot  martial  order. 
To  drive  the  English  off  onr  T>otder. 


PAICNTON   FAIU. 


At  Flndrleii  field  our  faibers  ronght  i( 


neil,  though  dear  Ibe;  bought  it; 


Though  twice  of  old  our  town  was  burned. 

Vet  twice  the  foemen  hack  ve  turned. 

And  ever  shoald  our  rights  he  trod  on. 

We'll  fiioe  the  foe  to  Tirioden* 

Up  wi'  Hawick,  its  rights  iind  common  I 

Up  wi'  a'  the  border  bowmen  I 

T&ibua  and  Tiriodcn. 

We  are  up  to  guard  the  oonunoQ." 

The  ftncient  feudal  system  of'tha  Riding  of  the  Mnrclias* 

by  the  burgesses  still  exists  also  at  Inveresk,  once  within  the  " 
fifty  years.  They  appear  mounted  on  horsobacfe,  and  anucd 
witii  swords.  The  seveu  incorporated  trades,  eftch  hooded 
by  its  captain,  follow  ia  the  train  of  the  magiGtrates  and 
town-conncil,  tho  whole  cavalcade  being  preceded  by  the 
town  officers,  with  their  ancient  Brabant  spears,  and  o, 
champion  armed  cap-a-pie.  A  gratnity  ia  also  allowed  to  n 
minsteel,  who  attends  nt  the  sueceediiig  fenst,  and  recitos  in 
verso  the  glories  of  the  pageantry.^ — aVni.  Ace.  of  Scotland, 
1845,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 


JUNH.] 


PAIGNTON  PAIR. 
Dbvosshirb. 


A  ooBBESPONDENT  of  N.  &  Q.  {Ut  S.  Tol,  viii.  p.  66)  qnaies 

from  an   old  newspaper  (June    7th,    1809)    die  following 

*  The  slogan  or  war-ory  of  the  burgh  was  "  Tiribas  and  Tirioden,"  a 

thrasB  probably  derived  from  the  Saiona  or  Danes.  Tlie  first  word  may 
e  understood  as  lUEiking  tolerably  good  Anglo-Saxon.  Tfr  hoebbe 
ua ;  Ma;  Tyr  have  na  in  bis  keeping.  Whilst  the  other  conjnina  the 
iiamea  ofTyi  and  Odin,  whose  united  nid  ia  supjiosed  to  he  invoked. 

Ut.  Wilson,  author  otAmtaU  and  Old,  Xeiaoriee  of  Sawiak,  thinks 
that  the  meauingof  the  phraaa,  in  our  sense,  is,  "Goda  of  thunder 
and  wftt,  protect  us :"  in  another  sense,  "  To  liiltlB,  sons  of  the  goda.'" 
t  Until  about  the  year  1 S30,  on  the  annual  payment  of  Ikelr  tent  to 
the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Buoclouch,  an  enterlainment  waa  given  by 
tho  inueistrittos,  under  the  titk  of  "  tho  Heu  Foaat."  It  derived  thia 
title  from  tho  consideration  that  "  the  kain  fowls  "  due  by  the  lesseM 
oflbvhurgh  mills  wore  aorvwl  uj  ou  ttia  Di;caaiou. — Ibid.,  p.  ZG9. 


i 
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account  of  Paignton  Fair,  held  at  Exetor,  At  this  fair,  says 
the  writer,  the  ancient  custom  of  druwiug  through  the  town 
a  plmn-puJding  of  immense  size,  and  afterwards  of  dis- 
tributing it  to  the  populace,  was  revived  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  ingredients  whicli  composed  thin  enormous  pudding  were 
— four  hundred  pounds  of  flimr,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  of  heef  euet,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  raisins, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  eggB.  It  was  kept  constantly 
hoiling  in  a  hrewer's  copper  from  Saturday  morning  to  the 
Tuesday  following,  when  it  was  placed  on  a  car,  decorated 
with  i-ibbons,  evergreens,  &&,  and  drawn  along  the  streets  by 
eight  dxen. 


A  solemn  festival  in  the  Scotch  Metropolis  is  ordained  by 
ihe  Stalttteg  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital  (cap.  ii.)  in  the 
following  words :  "  But  especially  upon  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  every  year,  shall  be  kept  a  solemn  commemoratioa 
and  thanksgiving  unto  God,  in  this  form  which  foUowoth : 
In  the  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock  of  that  day,  the 
lord  provost,  all  the  ministers,  magistrates,  and  ordinary 
(joimcil  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  shall  assemble  themselvea 
in  the  Oonimittee-chamber  of  the  said  hospital ;  &om  thence, 
all  the  scholars  and  officers  of  the  said  hospital  going  before 
them  two-by-two,  thoy  shall  go,  with  all  the  solemnity  that 
may  bo,  to  the  Gtey-Friars'  Church  of  the  said  city,  where 
they  shall  hear  a  sermon  preached  by  one  of  the  said 
ministers,  every  one  yearly  in  their  courses,  according  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  ministry  in  the  said  city."  On  this 
occasion  the  statue  of  the  founder  is  fancifully  decorated 
with  flowers.  Each  of  the  boys  receives  a  new  suit  of  clothes ; 
their  relations  and  fiends  assemble,  and  the  citizens,  old 
and  young,  being  admitted  to  view  the  hospital,  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene  is  highly  gratifying. — Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii. 
p.  747. 

[  June  i.]  Wilthhieb. 

Lord    Viscount  Palmerston,  in    1734,    by  dood,  gave  for 
'  thrashers  of  Charlton  about  an  acre  of  land  in  Eushall  Field, 


tiie  not  wKexnrf  ww  to  be  applied  umiully  to  gtve  them  • 
dinner  whiMewillt  to  commcmoi»te  Stephen  Dock  the  poc^ 
who  was  (nigLDftUj  *  thnufaer  of  Cbftrlton.  The  parish  of' 
R"»*'*ll  «M  afterwards  inclosed,  and  by  the  aw&rd  date,  120i 
iuauxj,  1804,  apiece  of  arable  land,  measitriiig  one  acre  aiul 
fifteen  poles,  was  awarded  in  a  different  part  of  Koshall  Fi^d. 
The  land  is  now  called  Duck's  Acre,  and  let  at  a  lent  of  £9 
da.  9d.  per  annom.  The  Lwd  tax,  amoimtbg  to  St.  per  am 
wae  redoced  hy  a  sabecription  Rused  in  the  pari&h. 

The  rent  is  paid  for  a  dinner,  which  is  annnsllf  givm  oit 
the  Ist  June,  to  the  thrashers  of  tills  parish. — OM  Smgtialf 
Ctutom  and  Charities,  p.  169. 


JuiTB  9-]  ntELAXD. 

CtONilANY,    Co.  DONBOAI. 

Thi  titular  saint  of  this  i)arieh  is  Columbkill.  The  9th  t£ 
June  is  his  festival  day,  and  formerly  on  this  day  many  of 
the  inhabitants  drove  down  tlieir  cattle  to  the  beach,  and 
swam  them  in  that  part  of  the  sea  into  whicb  rons  the  water' 
of  Bt.  Coliimb's  yfeH—Matong  Stal.  Ace.  of  Ireland,  181^ 
ToL  i,  p.  185. 

Jdne  II.]  8T.  BARNABAS' DAY. 

Ok  the  feast  of  St.  Bamnbas  It  »ecms  to  bare  been  ttsaal  to 
decorate  some  cburohea  with  garlands  of  fluwers.  Brand 
(1849,  vol.  i.  2i)3J  quotes  the  foUnwing  diBbursemeats  from 
the  Church wai'dens',  AccountB  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,, 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIl.  :— 

"  For  Hose  garlondie  and  Woodrove  garlondia  on  St. 
Bamabo's  Daye,  xj"' 

"Item,  for  two  doss'  (dozen?)  di  bocse  (bos)  garlands  for 
prestee  and  cleikes  on  St.  Baruabo  Dayo,  j''  x'''' 

Cdmbebland. 

Hesket,  an  extensive  parish  in  this  county,  is  noted  for  the 
singular  oircuuiBtance  of  the  Court  of  Inglewood  Forest  (in. 


the  precincts  of  whioli  it  ia  wholly  included)  being  held  in  it 
annuoXly,  on  St.  Barnitbaa'  Cay,  in  the  open  air.  The  BiiitoTB 
aBsemble  hy  the  highway-side,  at  a  place  only  marked  by  an 
aaciont  thorn,  where  the  annual  duea  to  the  lord  of  the 
foreBt,  compositions  for  improvemente,  &c.,  are  paid ;  and  a 
jury  for  the  whole  jurisdiction  chosen  from  among  the  in- 
habitants of  twenty  mesne  manors  who  attendod  on  this  spot. 
— Britton  and  Bi'ayley,  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  1802, 
vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

June  15.]  BT.  VITUS'  DAT. 

On  St.  "Vitus'  Day,  aaya  Hazlitt  (Brand's  Pop.  Ajitiq.  1870, 
vol.  i,  p.  166),  the  Skinners'  Company,  accompanied  by 
girls  strewing  hoi'bs  in  their  path,  and  by  Blueooat  boys 
placed  by  their  patronage  on  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  march  in  procession  from  Dowgate  Hill,  where  their 
ball  is.  to  St.  Antholin's  Church,  in  Watling  Street,  to  hear 
serrice,*  The  sermon,  says  Hampaon  (in  his  Med.  JEoi 
Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  296),  for  which  the  chaplain  (who  is  usually 
a  member  of  t;he  oompauy,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  or 
Tnnbridgc)  receives  two  guineas,  bos  probably  arisen  out  of 
B  pious  beq^uest  for  the  purpose. 


June  23.]    MIDSUMMBK  EVE— St.  JOHN'S 
EVE. 

On  this  eve  people  were  in  former  times  accastomed  to  go 
into  the  woods,  and  break  down  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
they  brought  to  their  homes,  and  planted  over  their  doors, 
amidst  great  demoastrations  of  joy,  to  make  good  the  scrip- 
ture  propheoy  respecting  the  Enptist,  that  many  should  re- 
joice in  his  birth.  This  custom  was  at  one  time  universal  in 
Eugland. — Book  of  Baijg,  voL  i,  p.  815. 

It  waa  a  popular  superstition  that  if  any  unmarried  woman 
fasted   on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  at   midnight  laid   a   cleaa 

*  In  Btaiul's  Fop.  Ajitiii,  1S49,  this  cuslom  ia  Bald  to  lake  place  or 
CorpUfl  ClirUti  Day. 


clotii  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  then  sat  down  as  if 
gQing  to  eat,  the  street  door  being  left  open,  the  perBon 
whom  ehe  was  afterwards  to  marry  would  come  into  the 
room  and  drink  to  her  by  bowing;  and  after  filling 
gloss  would  leave  it  on  the  table,  and,  making  another 
bow,  retire. —  Grote. 

The  same  writer  also  tells  uh  that  any  person  foeting  on 
Midsiunmer  Eve,  and  sitting  in  the  chnrch  porch,  will  at 
mirlnight  see  the  spirits  of  the  persons  of  that  pBrish  who 
will  die  that  year  come  and  knock  at  the  church  door, 
order  and  sncccssion  in  which  they  will  die. 

The  fern  was  a  most  important  object  of  popular 
stition  at  this  season.     It  ivas  supposed  at  one  time  to  hai 
neither  flower  nor  seed,  the  seed  which  lay  on  the  back 
the  leaf  being  so  small  as  to  escape  the  sight  of 
observer.      Hence,   probably,   proceeding   on   the  fani 
doctrine  of  signatures,  our  ancestors  derived  the  notion 
those  who  could  ohtain  and  wear  this  invisible  seed  wooldl 
themselves  invisible,  a  belief  of  which  innumerable  inst 
may  be  found  in  our  old  dramatists. — Soane'a  Sooh  of 
JHOTiiAa.— See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

People  also  gathered  on  this  night  the  rose,  St.  Jo] 
wort,  vervain,  trefoil,  and  rue,  all  of  which  were  thought 
have  magical  properties.     They  set  the  orpine  in  clay  v\ 
pieces   of  slate  or   potsherd   in  their  houses,  calling  ife 
Midsummer-man.     As  the  stalk  was  found  nest  morning 
incline  to  the  right  or  left,  the  anxious  maiden  knew  whet" 
her  lover  would  prove   true  to   her  or  not.     Yonng 
sought  also  for  pieces  of  coal,  but  in  reality  certain  hi 
black,  dead  roots,  often  found  under  the  living  mo| 
designing  to  place  these  under  their  pillows,  that  they 
dream  of  themselves. — Booh  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  816, 

In  addition  to  the  superstitious  customs  already  montioi 
there  waa  the  Dumb  Cake  :  * 

Two  mftta  it. 
Two  bake  it, 
Two  break  it; 

and  the  third  must  pat  it  under  each  of  their  pillows,  ba(fl 
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not  a  word  muet  be  spoken  all  tlie  time,  Tliis  being  done, 
the  divinorB  me  saio  to  drenni  of  the  man  thoj  love.  Tliero 
was  the  divination  by  hemp-seed,*  wliich  oouHiBtoii  of  a 
person  Eowiug  hemp-see'l,  snying  at  the  Bame  time, 

Hpmp-Beed  I  bow, 

Hemp-eeed  I  hoe. 

And  ho  that  U  lay  Irae  lom. 

Coma  ufler  riic  and  mow. 

The  lover  wae  sure  thea  to  make  his  appearanoc^Soauo's 
Booh  of  the  Months. 

Towards  night,  materialB  for  a  fire  were  collected  in  a 
public  place  and  kindled.  To  this  the  name  of  liunfire  was 
given,  a  term  of  which  the  most  rational  explanntiou  scoma 
to  be  that  it  was  composed  of  contributions  oullected  aa  boona 
or  giftB  of  social  and  charitable  feeling.  Around  this  firo 
the  people  danced  with  almoBt  frantic  mirth,  the  men  and 
bojs  occasionally  jamping  through  it,  not  to  show  their 
agility,  bat  as  a  compliance  ivith  ancient  onstom-t — Book  of 
Days,  vol,  i.  p.  86. 

In  the  reiga  of  Henry  VII.  these  fires  wore  patronised  by 
the  Court,  and  numerous  entries  appear  in  the  "  Privy -puiBo 
Expeases"  of  that  monarcL,  by  which  ho  either  dufmyuil 
the  chargOB,  or  rewarded  the  firemen.     A  fow  are  subjoiuud, 

J  examples  of  the  whole  : 

"June  23  (1493),    To  makiiig  of  the  bonefnyr  on  Miduoiimr  Kvo,  III*. 

"  JnuB  28  (1495).    For  making  the  king'B  bouefuyr,  10". 

"  Jane  24  (1407).    Midsomer  Day,  for  making  ol'  thu  bonts-tuyr,  lU'. 

"  June  30  (HDS).    Tile  making  of  the  bone-fuyr,  i:a. 

Med.  JEvi  Kaleiid.,  1641,  vol.  1.  p,  SOS. 

la  the  months  of  June  and  July,  says  Stow,  on  tliu  vigik 
flf  festival  days,  and  oa  tho  same  festival  days  in  thu  ovuuiiij^ 

■  See  pat-e  100. 

i  Fuller  {Mixt  OoniemplaUota  in  Belbir  Tima,  1BS8,  |i.  23)  layi  lie 
has  met  with  "two  etymologies  of  bune-fircs,  Souih  dciluoe  It  £roin 
Area  made  of  bones,  relatin);  it  tn  tho  bumlnj:;  of  iniirtyrH,  <1rit  made 
fftshionable  in  England  in  the  rei^Ti  "f  KiiiL'  Hftiry  llif  I'liTiKh  ;  iiut 
others  dorivis  the  word  from  boon,  ilnl  ih,  I'niil,  uml  Iiiih  "  'I'lm  mnro 
propable  explanntion  seems  to  !"■  (jiii  ..i  \<r  Ih  1..  -.,  mnl  lilni'l,  hag 
been  adopted  by  Lya  in  theE(i;in.if'.;,v"  ■  ■..■  ■.,./.■..■.■■  1  mi.  ty,  lIuiLit  was 
derived  from  tbo  Anglo-Saion  Iwl/i/i:  n  Imi -■  |.ili ,  liy  lin'  I'liiiugc  of 

iingle letter  only,  biml  in  the  Islcindu;  Biauiljiiia  a  ouiillnyiatiuii. 
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after  tlio  Btin  aetting,  tliere  were  usually  made  bonfires  J 
the  Btreets,  every  mau  bestowing  wood  or  labour  toward 
them;  the  wealtliior  sort  also,  before  their  doors  nefir  to  theig 
said  bonfires,  woald  set  out  tables  on  tho  vigils,  fiirni 
with  sweet  bread  and  good  drini,  and  on  the  festival  daji 
with  meats  and  drinks  plentifully,  whereunto  they  i 
invite  their  neighbours  and  pasEtongors  also  to  sit  and  I 
merry  with  them  in  great  familiarity,  praising  God  for  F 
benefit  bestowed  on  them.  On  these  occasions 
that  it  was  customary  to  bind  an  old  wheel  ro' 
with  straw  and  tow,  to  take  it  to  the  top  of  some  hill  at  n  _^ 
to  set  fire  to  the  oombuBtibles,  and  then  roll  it  down  th( 
declivity, 

B  noKisG  H  AM  BmaB. 

Tho  Status  Scholm  Etonensis,  a.d.  1560  (MS.  Addit.  Brid 
Mas.  4843),  says; — "In  hoc  vigilia  moris  erat  (quamdiJ 
stetit)  pueris,  ornare  loctos  variis  rornm  variarum  pictari 
et  carmina  de  vita  rebuaque  gestis  Joannis  Baptistm  et  pra 
cuTBoris  componere :  et  pnlchro  eisoripta  affigaro  clinupod" 
lectornni,  eruditia  legendu." 


Cheshire, 

The  annual  setting  of  tho  watch  on  St.  John's  E^ 
city   of   Chester,  was  an   affiiir  of   great   moment.     By  s 
ordinance  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  cooncilme 
of  that  corporation,  dated  in  tho  year  1561,  and  preserves 
among  the  Sarleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  a  pagei   "" 
which  is  expressly  aaid  to  be  "  according  to  ancient  custoi 
is  ordained  to  consist  of  four   giants,   one   unicorn, 
dromedary,  one  camel,  one  luco,  one  dragon,  and  ais  hobb] 
hoisea,  with  other  figures.     By  another  MS.  in  the    i 
library,  it  is  said  that  Henry  Hardware,  Esq.,  the  mayor  i 
1599,  caused  the   giants  in   the  Midsummer  show   to 
broken,  "and  not  to  goa  tho  devil  in  his  feathers;" 
appears  that  he  caused  a  man  in  comploto  armour      _ 
their  stead;   but  in  the  year  ICOl,  John  Eatolyffe,  beia 
mayor,  set  out  the  giants  and  Mideuiumer  show  Bi 
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it  was  wont  to  be  kept.  la  tho  tirao  of  the  Common  wenltli 
tbe  show  was  diBcontinued,  anil  the  giouts  with  the  beiiste 
were  destroyed.  At  the  liestoration  uf  Charles  II.  the 
oitizenB  of  Chester  replaced  their  pageant,  and  caused  aU 
thinga  to  bo  made  new,  because  the  old  models  were  brokeiu 
r  — See  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  834. 


I  Cornwall. 

In  Cornwall  the  festivnl  fires,  called  bonfires,  are  kindled 
on  the  eve  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter's  Day ;  and 
MidsuMimer  is  thence  in  the  Cornish  tongue  called  "  Goluan," 
which  signifies  both  light  and  rejoicing.  At  those  fires  the 
Cornish  attend  with  lighted  torches,  tarred  and  pitched  at  the 
end,  and  ninke  their  peramhulutionB  round  their  fires,  and 
(JO  from  village  to  village,  carrying  their  torches  before 
them ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  rernains  of  tlie  Druid 
BUperstition,  for  "faces  prmferre,"  to  carry  lighted  torches, 
ivaa  reckoned  a  kind  of  Gontilism,  and  as  such  particularly 
prohibited  by  the  Gtallick  Councils :  they  were  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  "  acconeorcB  facnlarum,"  and  thought  to  saorifico 
io  the  devil,  and  to  deserve  capital  punishment. —  Borlasc, 
AiUiquities  of  Conneall,  175i,  p.  130. 

On  Whiteborongh  (a  large  tumulus  with  a  fosse  round 
it),  on  8t.  Stephen's  Down,  near  Launcestou,  there  was 
formerly  a  great  bonfire  on  Midsummer  Eve :  a  largo 
enrnmer  pole  was  fised  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  fuel 
was  heaped.  It  had  a  largo  hush  on  the  top  of  it.*  Round 
I  this  were  parties  of  wrestlers  contending  for  small  prizes. — ■ 

ind.  Pop.  Anliq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 


Odubeblahb. 

HutohiiiitiJti  (nut.  nf  OunJjtrlanil,  vol.  i.  p,  177),  speaking 
Lof  the  pririnh  of  (Inmivhitton,  says:  They  hold  the  wake  on 
e  Eve  of  St>  Juhn,  with  lighting  fires,  dancing,  &c. 

•  Tho  liouniliry  nf  cBoh  tin-mine  in  Cortiwall  ia  marked  by  a  long 
polewitlin  bunU  iit  tlmiopofit.     Thesoon  St.  Joliu'sDnyare  cronne* 
h  floivoMJ.— Bmnil,  Fuji.  Anltii.,  1S49,  vol.  L  p.  31S. 


L&HOABHIRB. 

The  custom  of  making  lurgo  flrcB  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John'j 
Day  is  annually  obseryed  by  numbers  of  the  Irish  people  ii 
Liverpool.    Contributions  in  either  fuel  or  money  topurchaa 
it  witt  are  oollectod  from  house  to  house.     The  fuel  cons'  ' 
of  coal,  wood,  or  in  fact  anything  that  will  bum :  the  i 
places  are  then  hnilt  np  and  lighted  after  dark.—  " 
3rd  S.  vol.  sii.  p.  42. 

Iblr  op  Man. 

Formerly  the  inhabitants  lighted  fires  to  the  windwar 
flide  of  every  field,  so  that  the  smoke  raight  pass  o 
com ;  they  folded  their  cattle  and  carried  blazing  i 
gorse  around  them  several  times ;  thoy  gathered  bawan  fea, 
or  mugwort  as  a  preventive  against  the  infiuenoe  of  wito 
craft ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  they  boro  green  b 
grass  np  to  the  top  of  Barule  in  payment  of  rent  to  Mam 
beg-mac-y-heii. — Train,  History  of  Isle  of  Man,  1846,  % 
p.  120. 

Meddlebes. 

The  date  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  regular  watcih  ( 
gUiirJ.  for  the  City  of  London  is  uncertain.  Stow  asBnres  a 
it  has  been  instituted  "  time  out  of  mind  ;"  and  we  have,  a 
early  as  the  39th  Henry  VI.,  the  following  entries : 

"  Payde  to  iiij  men  to  waccho  w'  the  Mayre  and  to  gq| 
w'  him  a  nyghtes,  svj^-" 

"  Payde  in  expouees  for  goyng  about  w'  the  Mayra  in  ti 
town  in  the  waccho,  iiij^'" 

The   watch  for  the  ensuing  year  was  always  appoints 
■vrith  much  pomp  and  oereinony  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Job 
Midsummor's  Eve  ;  hence  the  appellation  of  the  Midani 
Watch.     On  tbia  night,  as  we  learn  from  Stow,  the  stai 
watches  in  every  ward  and  street  of  the  city  and  subi 
were  habited  in  bright  harness.     Thore  was  ako  a  marclii 
watch  consisting  of  as  many  as  2000  persons,  most  of  t 
old  soldiers,  who   appeared  in  appropriate  habits, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  the  musicians  and  standi 
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bearers,  rode  on  horseliack.  Tlw  wntcli  was  ottemlcd  by 
men  bearing  crtiaaet-liglits,*  wliicli  wore  proviilud  partly  by 
the  companies,  and  partly  by  tbe  City  Obftmber.  Evory 
crease t- bearer  was  presented  witb  a  "  etrawen  bat  and  u 
painted  bodge,  beside  the  donation  of  his  breakfast  noKt 
morning,"  The  constables,  one  balf  of  whom  wniit  out  on 
the  Eve  of  Bt.  John,  and  the  other  half  on  the  Evo  of  St, 
Peter,  wore  dressed  in  "  bright  hnmesso,  some  over  gilt,  and 
every  one  had  a  joniett  of  Bcorlct  tbcroupon,  nnd  u  ahniu 
of  gold,  hia  henchman  following  him,  aud  his  miiiBlreU 
before  him,  and  hia  cresset  light  at  his  siUti.  Tho  Miiyop 
himself  came  after  them,  well  mounted,  witli  Liu  aword- 
bearer  bcforo  him,  in  fair  armour  on  horsehauk,  procfidod  by 
tbe  waits,  or  city  minstrela,  and  tho  Mayor's  oflloora  lu 
liveries  of  woosted,  or  soa-jaokets  party-coloured.  The 
sherifTa  watches  came  one  after  the  other  in  like  ordor,  but 
not  so  numerous  ;  for  the  Mayor  had,  bosido  hie  giant,  throo 
pageants ;  nhereas  the  sheriff  had  only  two  besidos  thtiir 
giants,  each  with  their  morris-dancer  and  one  henohroan." 

8tow  Bays  that  King  Henry  YIU.,  in  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign,  came  privately  into  Westoheap  to  view  tbe  sotting  of  tbia 
watch,  "  being  olothed  in  one  of  the  ooatee  of  his  guard,"  and 
at  the  nest  muster,  which  was  on  St.  Potor's  night,  "  the 
king  and  queene  came  roiallyridiug  to  thosigne  of  tho  King's 
Head  in  Cheape,  and  there  beheld  the  watoho  of  tho  oitio, 
which  watohe  noe  set  out  with  diyera  goodly  ahewoa,  as  hiul 
been  accustomed."  In  the  Slat  year  of  thia  roign  (lOSDt, 
however,  the  Midsummer  Wateh  was  diadoutinued;  but  it 
was  revived,  for  ono  year  only,  by  Sir  Thomas  Qrosham, 

*  Oretiet-lujlU. — A  kind  oF  flre-boeliet  let  into  an  IroD  bama  tt  tU« 
end  of  a  loug  pole,  and  bd  oootrived  that  tha  baskot  roitinined  in  k 
horizontal  poiiitioo,  nliicliever  way  the  pale  wiu  ocuried.    Thoso  pole* 
were  usually  borne  on  muo's    gbouldera.     Creeaet-ligbts  were  abo 
used  u  henoooB  and  served  instead  of  ligbtfaousoB  tot  vignala  along 
the  ooost.    The  badge  of  the  Admiralty   «as  anciently  a  creaaet — 
Bliakapeore  maiBB  Glendower  eoy,  in  "  Heary  IV."  (Act  lii.  a.  1) : 
"  At  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  lieasen  was  full  of  Cory  sliopos, 
Of  burning  oresEotia." 
Douoe,  in  his  nitulratiom  0/  Shakfpeare,  imagines  the  word  to  Imvo 
derired  from  Qm  Freuoh  word  emiiel — a  orudt,  or  earthon  ■ 


m  Do 
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then  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  second  ye«r  of  Edward  tlie  SixthV 
reign,^ — Stow'a  Survey  of  London ;  Jupp,  Siatorij  of  the 
CarpetUet't  Company,  1848,  pp.  40-44. 

NOBT  HtJUBKRL  AND. 

In  the  ordinary  of  the  Company  of  Coota  at  ITewcaeUf 
upon-Tyna,  1575,  quoted  by  Brand  {Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  toI.  h 
p.  318),  is  the  following  cl&nee ; — "  And  alsoe  that  the  soidV 
fetlowahip  of  Cookcs,  shnll  yearelie  of  theire  owne  ooet  aodtil 
charge  mainteigne  aad  keep  the  bonefires,  according  to  tlu 
anntient  cnstome  of  the  said  towne  on  the  Sand-hill ;  that  ii 
to  Bay,  one  bone-fire  on  the  even  of  the  Feast  of  the  Xativitiafl 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  commonly  called  Midsomer  Even,  an^B 
the  other  on  the  even  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  tf^ 
it  ahall  please  the  Mnior  and  Aldermen  of  the  said  towae  £ 
the  time  being  to  have  the  same  bone-firea." 

NoTTINOEAlfaHlEB. 

Deering,  in  his  Noltinijliamia  Tetua  et  Noea  {1751,  p.  123), 
quoting  from  an  old  authority,  gives  the  following  ourionB 
account  of  the  watch  once  held  at  I^ottingliam,  He  says: 
"Every  inhabitant  of  any  ability  sets  forth  a  man,  as  well 
voluntaries  as  those  who  are  charged  with  arme,  with  such 
munition  as  they  have  ;  some  pikes,  some  muskets,  calivers, 
or  ether  gane ;  some  partisans,  or  halbeits  ;  and  such  as  have 
armour  send  their  servants  in  their  armonr.  The  number  of 
these  are  yearly  about  two  hundred,  who  at  sun-setting  meet 
on  the  Eow,  the  most  open  part  of  the  town,  where  the 
Mayor's  serjeant-at-maoc  gives  them  an  oath,  the  tenor 
wherof  followeth  in  these  words  :  '  You  shall  well  and  truly 
keep  this  town  till  to-morrow  at  the  sun-rising ;  you  ebaU 
come  into  no  house  without  license  or  cause  reasonable.  Of  all 
manner  of  casualties,  of  fire,  of  crying  of  children,  yon  shall 
due  warning  make  to  the  parties,  as  the  case  shall  require. 
You  shall  due  search  make  of  all  manner  of  af&ays,  bloud^edB, 
outcrys,  and  aU  other  things  that  be  suspected,'  &c.  Which 
'  done,  they  all  march  in  orderly  array  through  the  prinolpBl  _ 

t^         streets  of  the  town,  ftui  ftian  Xhis^  wb  wirted  into  aeTeraJ^^H 
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eompanies,  and  designed  to  aeveral  parts  of  tho  town,  where 
they  are  to  keep  the  watch  until  the  buh  diemisses  them  in 
the  morning.  In  this  business  the  fashion  is  for  every 
Wfttchman  to  wear  a  garlnnd,  made  in  the  fashioD  of  a  crown 
imperial,  bedecked  with  flowers  of  various  Idiids,  some 
natural,  some  artificial,  bouglit  and  kopt  for  ttiat  purpose,  as 
nlso  ribbands,  jewels  ;  and  lor  the  better  garnishing  whereof, 
tho  townsmen  use  the  day  before  to  ransack  the  gardens  of  all 
tho  gentlemen  within  six  or  seven  miles  rotmd  Nottingham, 
besides  what  the  town  itself  aifords  them :  their  greatest 
ambition  being  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  bravery  of 
Hidr  garlands."  This  custom  was  kept  up  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

OxFOfiDBUlUE. 

About  the  year  750,  says  Plott,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Burford,  perhaps  on  the  place  still  called  Battle-Edge,  west 
of  the  town,  towards  Upton,  between  Cuthred  or  Cuthbort,  a 
tributary  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Ethelbald,  Mng  of 
Herein,  whose  insupportable  exactions  the  former  king  not 
being  tkble  to  endure,  he  came  into  the  field  against 
Ethelbald,  met  and  overthrew  him  there,  winning  his 
banner,  whereon  was  depicted  a  golden  dragon ;  in  memory 
of  which  victory,  the  custom  of  making  a  dragon  yearly, 
and  carrying  it  up  and  down  the  town  in  great  jollity  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  to  which  they  added  the  picture  of  a 
giant,  was  in  all  likelihood  first  instituted. — ^Plott,  Natural 
Mixtwy  of  OxfonisMre,  1705,  p.  356. 


» 


A  very  curious  practice  is  observed  on  Midsummer  Eve  at 
Eiddenninster,  arising  from  the  testamentary  dispositions  of 
two  individuals  once  resident  there.  A  farthing  loaf  is  given 
to  every  person  born  in  Church  Street,  Kidderminster,  who 
chooses  to  claim  it.  The  bequest  is  of  very  ancient  standing, 
and  tho  farthing  loaf,  at  the  time  of  its  date,  was  far  different 
to  what  it  ia  now-SMlays.  The  day  is  called  Farthing  Loal 
Day,  and  the  bakers'  shops  are  amply  provided  with  thes" 
diminntivea,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  inludiitmAa  to-" 
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tte  town  to  purcliftse  them.  Snpornddccl  to  this  bequest  tl 
auothor.  About  the  year  1788  on  old  bocliolor  left  a  emu 
for  tho  purchase  of  a  twopenny  cake  fur  every  unmarried 
ri  BJdent  in  Church  Street,  to  be  given  on  Fflrthing  Loa£ 
Day,  and  also  the  gum  of  two  guineas  to  bo  paid  to  a  hooeelud'' 
in  the  said  streot,  as  remuneration  for  providing  a  supper  c 
hread  and  cheese  and  ale,  to  which  every  householder  ia  " 
street  should  bs  Invited.  The  householders  ejtoh  take  tl 
turn  in  being  host,  bat  with  a  promise,  that  none  excej 
occupiers  of  front  houses  should  enjoy  this  dignity, 
toast  directed  to  be  drunk  after  supper  is,  "  Peace  and  goc 
neighbourhood."  Tho  money  required  arises  from  a  bul 
which  is  lent  at  interest,  annually,  to  any  competent  ^ 
habitant  of  this  favoured  street,  upon  his  producing  two  goof 
sureties  for  the  repayment  at  tho  end  of  the  year.- — Hon^ 
Tear  Book,  1838,  p.  745 ;  Old  English  Custmns  and  Choi  "'  ' 
p.  211. 

YOBESBIBG. 

On  Midsummer  Evo,  at  Eipon,  in  former  days,  e 
housekeeper,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  had  changed  h 
residence  into  a  new  neighbourhood,  spread  a  table  befoS 
his  door  in  the  street  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale  for  tlu 
who  chose  to  resort  to  it.  The  guests,  after  staying  owhi 
if  the  master  was  liberally  disposed,  were  invited  to  snppf 
and  the  evening  was  concluded  with  mirth  and  good  h 
— .Eiier^  Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  866, 

WALES. 

Bingley,  in  his  Tour  Bound  North  Wales  (1800,  vol.  ifl 
p.  237),  says ;  On  the  Eve  of  St.  John  tho  Baptist  they  ^ 
sprigs  of  the  plant  called  St.  John's-wort  over  their  doors, 
and  sometimes  over  their  windows,  in  order  to  purifjr 
their  houses,  aad  by  that  means  drive  away  all  fiends  and 
evil  spirits. 

SCOTLAND. 
The  Eve  of  St.  John  is  a  great  day  among  tho  mason- 
lodges  of  Scotland.     "What  haiipous  with  them  at  Melrose 
may  be  considered  hh  d.  iait  B-se.m^Vc  of  the  whole. 
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Iramedjfltely  after  the  election  of  office-bearers  fur  the 
year  ensuing,  the  brcthron  walk  in  proceesion  three  times 
round  the  Croea,  and  afterwardB  dine  together  imder  the 
presidency  of  the  newly-elected  grand  master.  About  six 
in  the  evening  the  members  again  turn  out,  and  form  into 
line  two  abreast,  each  bearing  a  light-ed  flambeau,  and  de- 
corated with  their  peculiar  emblems  and  insignia.  Heoded 
by  the  heraldic  banners  of  the  lodge,  the  procession  follows 
the  same  route,  three  timea  round  the  Crees,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  abbey.  On  these  oceoaiona  the  crowded  atreeta 
present  a  scene  of  the  most  animated  description.  The 
joyous  strains  of  a  well-condncted  band,  the  waving  torolie^ 
and  incesaant  showers  of  fire-woiks  make  the  scene  a 
carnival.  But  at  this  time  the  venerable  abbey  is  the  chief 
point  of  atti'action  and  resort,  and  as  the  torch-bearers 
thread  their  way  through  its  mouldering  aisles,  and  round 
its  massive  pillars,  the  outlines  of  its  gorgeous  ruins  beoome 
singularly  illnminated,  and  brought  into  bold  and  striking 
relief.  The  whole  extent  of  the  abbey  is,  with  "  measured 
step  and  slow,"  gone  three  times  round.  But  when  near  the 
finale,  the  whole  maBonic  body  gather  to  the  chancel,  and 
forming  one  grand  semicircle  around  it,  where  the  heart  of 
King  Eobert  Bmce  lies  deposited  near  the  high  altar,  the 
band  strikes  up  the  patriotic  air, "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallaco 
bled,"  and  the  effect  thus  produced  is  overpowering.  Midat 
showers  of  rockets  and  the  glare  of  blue  lights  the  scene 
olosea. — Wade's  History  of  Melrose  Ahbsi/,  18G1,  p.  146. 


IRELAND. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Liverpool  Mercuri/, 
June  29th,  18G7  :— 

The  old  pagan  fire-worship  still  survives  in  Ireland, 
though  nominally  in  honour  of  St.  John,  On  Sunday  night 
bonfirea  were  observed  throughout  nearly  every  county 
in  the  province  of  Leinster.  In  Kilkenny,  fires  blazed  on 
every  hillside  at  intervals  of  about  a  mile.  There  were 
very  many  in  the  Queen's  county,  also  in  Kildare  and 
"Wexford,  The  effect  in  the  rich  sunset  appeared  to 
travellers  very  grand.      The   people  assemble,  and  danoe 
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roiinil  the  fires,  the  cMliirGD  jump  through  the  flames,  oDd  I 
in  former  times  live  coals  were  carried  into  the  corn-fields  I 
to  prevent  blight ;  of  course,  people  are  not  consciona  that  I 
this  MidBammor  celebration  is  a  remnant  of  the  worship  of  I 
Baal.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  round  towera  vreno  I 
intended  for  signal  fires  in  connection  vrith  tliis  worship. —  I 
See  Gent.  May.  1795,  vol.  liv.  pt.  ii.  p.  124 ;  sea  Sir  Henry  I 
Fiers'e  Description  of  Weetmeath,  1682;  and  The  Oomiaal  I 
Pilgrim's  Pilgrimage  into  Ireland,  1723  p.  92,  I 

Croker,  in  his  Besearches  in  the  South  of  Ireland  (1824,  1 
p.  233),  mentions  a  custom  observed  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's 
Day,  and  some  other  festivals,  of  dressing  up  a  broomsticlc 
as  a  figure,  and  coirying  it  about  in  the  twilight  from  one 
cabin  to  the  other,  and  suddenly  pushing  it  in  at  tho  door. 
The  alarm  or  surprise  occasioned  by  this  feat  produced 
some  mirth.  The  figure  thus  dressed  up  nas  called  a  1 
Sredogue.  I 

At  Sttiole,  near  Do^npatrick,  there  is  a  ceremony  com-  I 
menoing  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  Midsuminer  Eve.  Its  I 
sacred  mount  is  consecrated  to  St.  Patrick ;  the  plain  eon-  I 
tains  three  wells,  to  which  the  most  extraordinary  Tiitnes  \ 
are  attributed.  Here  and  there  are  heaps  of  stones,  aroand  I 
some  of  which  appear  great  numbers  of  people,  running  with  I 
as  much  speed  as  possible ;  around  othora  crowds  of  wor-  \ 
shippers  kneel  with  bare  logs  and  feet  as  an  indispensable  I 
part  of  the  penance.  The  men,  without  coats,  with  hand-  \ 
kerchiefs  on  their  beads  instead  of  Lats,  having  gone  seven  I 
times  round  each  heap,  kiss  the  ground,  cross  themaelvea,  J 
and  proceed  to  the  hill ;  here  tbey  ascend,  on  their  Ixire  I 
knees,  by  a  path  so  steep  and  ragged  that  it  wonld  be  I 
difficolt  to  walk  up.  Many  hold  their  hands  clasped  at  tha  M 
back  of  tbeir  necks,  and  sevoral  carry  large  stones  on  theirl 
heads.  Having  repeated  this  ceremony  seven  times,  they  gt^m 
to  what  is  called  St  Patrick's  Chair,  which  are  two  great  flaiil 
stones  fixed  upright  in  the  hill ;  here  they  cross  and  blenvl 
themselves  as  they  step  in  between  these  stones,  and,  wlalal 
repeating  prayers,  an  old  man,  seated  for  the  purpose,  tunts  fl 
them  round  on  their  feet  three  times,  for  nhich  he  is  paid;  I 
the  devotee  then  goes  to  conclude  his  penance  at  a  pile  of.l 
stones,  named  the  Altar.     While  this  busy  scene  is  eontintted  I 


by  the  multitude,  the  wells  and  stroamB  issuing  from  them 
are  thronged  by  crowds  of  halt,  maimed,  and  blind,  pressiag 
to  wash  away  their  infirmities  with  water  eonsecrated  by 
their  patron  eaint,  and  bo  powerfol  is  the  impression  of 
its  efficacy  on  their  minds,  that  many  of  those  who  go  to  be 
healed,  and  who  are  not  totally  blind,  or  altogether  crippled, 
really  believe  for  a  time  that  they  are  by  means  of  its 
miraciilona  virtacs  perfectly  restored. — Wbemian  Magaxint 
July  1817. 


June  24.] 

Thb  general  cuetoma  connected  with  this  Bciisoii  commenocd 
oa  the  preceding  evening, — See  Midsommer  Eve. 

BccsDIOHAUSHIItE. 

The  Slalm  Seholm  Elonensig,  a.d.  1560  (MS.  Addit.  Brit. 
Huh.  48i3),  says :  "  Meme  Junii,  in  Festo  Katalis  D. 
Johannis  poet  matntinas  preoes,  dam  coasnetado  floruit 
accedebant  omnes  Bcholastici  ad  rogum  estructum  in  orion- 

'i  regione  templi,  nbi  levorenter  a  Bymphoniaois  cantatia 


1  called  Midsummer  Green,  in  the  parish  of 
Barnwell,  an  anmial  fair  is  held,  commencing  on  Midsummer 
Day,  and  oontinuing  for  a  fortnigli^.  This  fair  ia  supposed  to 
have  originated  with  the  assembhiges  of  children  at  this  place 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  whose  yearly 
gatherings  being  attended  by  a  considerable  conoourBe  of 
people,  attracted  the  notice  of  some  pedlars,  who  began  to 
dispose  of  their  merchandise  on  this  spot  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  The  articles  brought  for  salo  are  chiefly 
earthon-waroB,  whence  the  festival  has  attained  the  name  of 
Pot /air.  The  fair  ia  proclaimed  on  the  eve  of  Midsummer 
Day  by  the  beads  of  the  University,  first  in  the  middle  of 
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the  villnge,  nnd  afterwards  on  tte  grceu  where  it  is  oel&- 
bratett.  It  appears  to  havo  assumed  its  legal  funa  in  the 
reign  of  Heury  III. — Brayley  and  Britton,  Beauliea  of 
^/and  and.  WaXei,  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

CtcEeinBE. 

In  former  timefl  there  was  a  privilege  of  licensing  the 
minstrelB,  peculiar  to  the  aucient  family  of  Dutton.  The 
original  grant  came  from  Earl  Eandal  BIimdeTille  to  Boger 
Lacy,  oonstable  of  Chester ;  and  his  sou,  John  Lacy,  assigned 
the  privilege  to  the  family  of  Dutton.  The  anniversary  of 
this  solemnity  was  constantly  celebrated  on  the  feEtivol  of 
St.  Jolin  the  Gaptiat  by  a  regular  procession  of  all  the 
minstrels  to  the  church  of  this  tutelary  saint  in  the  city  of 
Chester.  But  after  having  been  constantly  observed  for  at 
least  550  years,  it  seema  to  have  been  discontinued  in  1758  ; 
and,  as  an  isBtance  how  sacred  these  exclusive  privilegeB 
were  esteemed  by  legislative  wisdom,  tho  Act  of  the  29th  of 
Elizabeth,  wiiich  declares  all  itinerant  minstrels  to  be  vagSi- 
bonds,  particularly  excepts  tho  minstrel- jurisdiction  of  John 
Dutton,  of  Dutton  in  Cteshiro,  Esq. — Gower,  Materials  for  a 
Sistory  of  OhesMre,  1771,  p.  67. 

Cornwall. 

Hitchins,  in  his  Bhlory  of  Comvmll  {1824,  vol.  i.  p.  717X 
says :  Midsummer  Day  is  considered  as  a  high  holiday,  on 
which  either  a  pole  is  erected,  decorated  with  garlandis,  or 
some  flags  displayed,  to  denote  the  sanctity  of  the  tiine. 
This  custom  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  the  origin. 

Devonshieb. 

Lynton  revel  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Midsummer 
Day,  It  formei'ly  lasted  a  week.  As  in  tho  days  before  the 
Eeformation,  revels  nntil  lately  began  on  a  Sunday  in  Lynton 
and  Lynmonth,  a  barrel  of  beer  having  been  placed  near  tho 
charch  gate  in  readiness  for  the  people  coming  out  of  church. 


I 
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who  partook  of  a  gloss  and  b.  cake,  cnlled  rovel  cake,  made 
irith  dark  flour,  cuirante,  and  carmway  seeds.  Wrestling 
formed  a  cliief  feature  in  tlia  amusemontSj  and  large  soms 
were  raised  by  subscription  to  purchase  prizes.  However 
odd  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  silver  spoons,  bought  as  prizes  to  bo  wrestled  for, 
wore  exhibited  hung  in  front  of  the  gallery  in  Conntishury 
Church  during  divine  service  on  Revel  Sunday.  Of  late 
years,  however,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  draakenness, 
especially  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants have  sot  their  facea  against  these  revels,  which  have 
now  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Tho  collusion  which 
sprang  up  among  the  wrestlers  to  share  the  prizes,  without 
their  being  won  by  a  real  trial  of  skill  and  strength,  hastened 
also  greatly  to  abate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  subscribers,  so 
that  of  late  the  prizes  have  not  been  beyond  a  few  shillingB 
collected  from  tho  people  on  the  ground.  This  of  itself  lins 
given  a  death-blow  to  the  revel.-- -Cooper,  Guide  to  Lynton 
and  Lynmoulh,  1853,  p.  88. 

IsLB  OF  Man. 

On  this  day  a  tent  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Tynwald 
Hill  (culled  also  Cronk-y-Keeillown,  i.e.,  St,  John's  Church 
Hill,  a  mound  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  &om 
each  of  the  seventeen  parishes  of  the  island),  and  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  reception  of  the  officers  of  state, 
according  to  ancient  custom.  Early  in  tho  morning  the 
(jovernor  prooccds  from  Castletown  under  a  military  escort 
to  St.  John's  Chapel,  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
eastward  of  tho  Tynwald  Hill.  Here  he  is  received  by 
tlie  Bishop,  the  Council,  the  clei^,  and  the  keys,  and  all 
attend  Divine  service  in  the  chapel,  the  Governm^it  chaplain 
officiating.  This  ended,  they  inarch  in  a  procession  from 
tiio  chapel  to  the  mount,  the  military  formed  in  line  on  each 
side  of  the  green  turf  walk.  The  <dergy  take  the  lead,  next 
comes  the  Vicar-General,  and  the  tiro  Deemsters,  then  the 
bearer  of  tho  sword  of  state  in  front  of  the  Governor,  who 
is  succeeded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Eolls,  the  twenty-four 
keys,  and  the  captains  of  the  different  parishes.  < 
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The  oeFemony  of  tLe  Tyiiwnld  Hill  ia  tLua  stated  in  tLe 
Lex  Srripta  of  the  lale  of  Man,  ns  given  for  law  to  8ip  John 
Stanley,  in  1417 : 

"  Thie  ia  the  conatitution  of  old  time,  how  yee  should  be 
goTenied  on  the  Tiuwald  day.  First  you  ahall  come  thither 
in  your  roynl  array,  as  a  king  ought  to  do  by  the  [irorogatives 
nnd  royalties  of  the  land  of  Mann,  and  upon  the  hill  of 
Tinwald  sitt  in  a  chair  covered  with  a  royal  cloath  aud 
quieliions,  and  your  visage  in  the  east,  and  your  sword  before 
yon,  holdeu  witli  the  poiut  upward.  Youi'  Barrens  in  the 
third  degree  sitting  beside  you,  and  your  beneficed  men  and 
your  Deemsters  before  yon  sitting,  and  your  clarke,  your 
knight,  esquires,  iiiid  yeumeu  about  you  iu  the  third  degree, 
and  the  worthiest  men  iu  your  laud  to  be  culled  in  b^ore 
your  Deemetei'B,  if  you  will  ask  anything  of  them,  and  to 
hear  the  government  of  your  land  and  your  will :  and  the 
Commons  to  stand  without  the  circle  of  the  hill,  with  three 
clearkes  in  their  surplices,  and  your  Deemsters  shall  call  the 
coroner  of  Glanfaba,  and  he  shall  coll  in  all  the  coroners  of 
Man,  and  their  yardus  in  their  hands,  with  their  weationB 
upon  them,  either  sword  or  axe ;  and  the  moares,  that  is  to 
witt,  of  every  sheading ;  then  the  chief  coroner,  that  ia,  the 
coroner  of  Glanfaba,  shall  make  affence  upon  pain  of  life  o>- 
Ijmie,  that  no  man  make  a  disturbance  or  stirr  in  the  time 
Tinwald,  or  any  muminr,  or  rising  in  the  King's  preBence, 
upon  pain  of  hanging  and  drawing ;  and  then  to  proceed  in 
your  matters  whatsoever  you  have  to  doe,  in  felunie  or 
treason,  or  other  matters  thiit  touch  the  government  of  yoiip 
land  of  Manne." — Cununing's  Hhfori/  of  the  Me  of  Man, 
1848,  pp.  185, 186. 

Middlesex. 

"  There  is  this  solemn  and  charitable  custom  in  y*  Ch. 
of  St.  Mary-Hill,  London.  On  the  nest  Sunday  after 
Midaummei'  Day,  every  year,  the  fellowship  of  the  Porters 
of  y°  City  of  London,  time  out  of  mind,  como  to  this  chnpcli 
in  y"  morning,  and  whilst  the  Psalms  ore  reading,  they  group 
two  and  tivo  towards  the  rails  of  y'  Communion  table,  where 
re  set  two  basons ;  and  there  they  make  their  offering,  aud 
o  return  to  the  body  of  j"  Church  again.     After  then  the 
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inbabitanta  of  y°  paneb  and  tbeir  wives,  and  otbors  also  then 
at  cburch,  make  their  offering  likewise ;  and  tbe  muuey  so 
offered  is  given  to  tbe  poor  decrepit  Porters  of  the  said 
fellowsbip  for  tbeir  better  aubaiatence." — Nenctiinb'e  MS. 
Collect.,  cited  by  Bishop  Kennett. 

No  BTH  AMPTONSHIRB . 

It  was  the  custom  to  sfrew  the  cburcb  of  Middleton 
Chenduit,  in  summer,  with  hay  gathered  from  six  or  seven 
straths  in  Aah  Meadow,  wbioh  were  given  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  winter  the  rector  found  straw, — Bridges'a  Eutory  of 
Northamptonshire,  1791,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

NoETHDMBBHLAflD. 

It  is  customary  on  this  dny  to  di'eas  out  stools  with  a 
cushion  of  flowers.  A  layer  of  clay  is  placed  on  the  Btool, 
and  therein  is  stuck,  with  great  regularity,  an  arrangement 
of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  SO  close  as  to  foim  a  beautiful 
cushion.  These  are  exhibited  at  tbe  doors  of  bouses  in  the 
villages,  and  at  the  ends  of  streets  and  cross  lanes  of  larger 
towns,  where  tho  attendants  beg  money  from  passengers  to 
enable  them  to  have  an  evening /^(e  and  dancing. 

This  custom  is  evidently  derived  from  the  "  Ladi  Com- 
pitalii "  of  the  Komans  ;  this  appellation  was  tnken  from  the 
compita,  or  cross  lanes,  where  they  were  instituted  and 
celebrated  by  tbe  multitude  assembled  before  tho  building  of 
Eome.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  lares,  or  household  gods, 
who  presided  as  well  over  houses  as  streets. — Hutchinson's 
History  of  Northumberland. 

OXFORDSHIBE. 

The  following  notice  of  a  curious  custom,  formerly 
observed  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  taken  &om  the 
Life  of  Biihyp  Home,  by  tho  Bev.  William  Jones  (Worke, 
vol.  lii.  p.  131)  :— "  A  letter  of  July  tbe  25tb,  1755,  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Home,  according  to  an  establiahed  custom  at 
Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  had  begun  to  preach  before 
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tlie  University,  on  tbe  day  of  8t.  Jotn  tho  Baptist.  For 
tbe  preaching  of  tliia  anuual  sermon,  a  pennatiGot  pulpit  of 
stone  is  inecrtod  into  a  Gorucr  of  the  &r&t  quadrangle;  and 
so  long  aa  the  etone  pulpit  was  in.  vae  (of  which  I  have  been 
a  witne&e),  the  quadrangle  was  furnished  round  the  sides 
with  a  large  fence  of  green  boughs,  that  the  preaching  might 
more  nearly  resemble  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was :  but  for  many  years  the 
custom  has  been  diBCoutinued,  and  the  assembly  have  thought 
it  safer  to  take  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  chapel," 

At  the  mowing  of  Betel^nede,  a  meadow  between  Bicester 
and  Wendlcbury,  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  rural  eporta 
were  usually  practised ;  and  in  suoli  repute  was  the  holiday, 
that  booths  and  stalls  were  erected  as  if  it  had  been  a  iaHi. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown ;  but  as  the  amuse- 
ments took  place  at  the  time  when  the  meadow  became 
subject  to  commonage,  some  liave  supposed  it  originated  in 
the  rejoicings  of  tho  Tillagers  on  that  account.  These  sports 
entirely  ceased  on  the  QnclosnTo  of  Chesterton  field, — DunMn, 
History  of  Bkealer,  1816,  p.  269. 

SoKEItSETSHIBX. 

CollinBon,  in  hie  HUlortf  of  Hie  County  of  SoTnerset  (1791, 
yol.  iii.  p,  586),  gives  an  account  of  a  custom  that  was 
celebrated  on  the  Saturday  before  old  Midsummer  Day 
iu  the  parishes  of  Cougreslury  and  Puxton,  at  two  large 
pieces  of  common  laud,  caUed  East  and  West  Dolemoors. 
These,  he  says,  were  divided  into  single  acres,  each  bearing 
a  peculiar  and  different  mark  cut  on  tbe  turf,  such  ae  a 
horn,  four  osen  and  a  mare,  two  oxen  and  a  mare,  pole- 
axe,  cross,  dung-fork,  oven,  duck's  neat,  hand  reel,  and 
hare's  tail.  On  the  Saturday  before  ol^^^JHidsummer  Day, 
several  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  parishitf  of  Congresbuty, 
Pustou,  and  Week  St."  Lawrence,  or  their  t^ants,  assembled 
on  the  commons.  A  number  of  apples  fflere  previously 
prepared,  marked  in  the  same  manner  wili  the  beforo- 
mentioaed  acres,  which  were  distributed  by  a Xyoung  lad  to 
each  of  the  commoners  trom  a  bag  or  Lat.  \A.t  the  close 
of  the  distribution,  each  person  repaired  to  his  jpUotment 
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hie  apple  clirocted  him,  ami  took  posseseion  for  tlie  Gneuing 
year.  An  adjournmeiit  tlion  took  place  to  the  house  of  the 
overseer  of  Dolemoore  (an  officer  annually  elected  fiom  the 
tonants),  where  four  acres,  reaorvcd  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
espenECB,  were  let  by  ineli  of  candle,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  (lay  was  spent  in  sociability  and  hearty  mirth. 


WU.T8H111K. 

At  Chiltern  there  is  a  sport  widely  practised  by  the  boys, 
which  they  call  "  egg-hopping."  At  the  commencement  of 
Bummer  the  lads  forage  the  woods  in  quest  of  birds'  eggs. 
These,  when  found,  they  place  on  the  road  at  distances 
ftpart  in  propertion  to  the  rarity  or  abundance  of  the  species 
of  egg.  The  hopper  is  then  blindfolded,  and  he  endeavours 
to  break  as  many  as  he  oan  in  a  certain  nnmber  of  jumps. 
The  universality  of  the  game,  and  the  esiBtenoe  of  various 
superstitions,  couibined  with  their  refusal  to  part  with  the 
eggs  for  money,  would  warrant  a  supposition  that  some 
superstition  is  connected    with   it, — N.   d  Q,  3rd.  S.  vol. 


..  492. 


YoBKsHinE. 


Old  Midsummer  Day,  says  Cole  [Hietorij  of  Scalhj,  1829, 
p.  44),  is,  at  Scalby,  a  kind  of  gala  time,  when  the  sports, 
as  they  arc  termed,  take  plaue,  consisting  of  the  most  rustic 
description  of  amusements,  such  as  donkey-rnoing,  Sco.,  and 
when  booths  are  erected  for  the  aocommodatiou  of  the 
several  visitors,  and  the  village  presents  a  motley  fiiir-like 
appearance. 


Co.    COBE. 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  the  Eiver  Lee  is  one 
frequently  performed  by  two  very  different  classes  of 
pereons — the   superstitiouB  and  the  curious;    the   first  led 

ra  frn-litional  sanctity  attached  to  the  place,  the  latter 
"tod   sublimity  of  its  scenery,  and  a  desire  of 
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witnessing  the  religious  assemblies  Eiud  ceremonies  of  tbiA 
peasantry.  The  soenerj  of  Gongaim  lake  is  bold  anlfl 
mgged,  sQTTounded  by  rocky  BJid  barren  raountaiua ;  in  itsi 
centre  is  a  small  and  solitary  island,  connected  with  the.fl 
shore  by  a  narrow  artificial  causeway,  constructed 
facilitate  the  rites  of  religious  devoteea,  who  annually  flw 
thither  on  the  24th  June  (St.  John's  Day),  and  the  cBlebr»<fl 
tion  of  a  pious  festival.  The  principal  building  on  tlisT 
island  is  a  rudely  formed  circular  wall  of  considerabla 
solidity,  in  the  thicknesB  of  which  are  nine  arched  recof 
or  cells,  called  chapels,  severally  dedicated  to  particc 
saints,  with  a  plain  flag-stone  set  up  in  each  as  an  altar. 

On  the  celebration  of  the  religions  meeting  these  c 
are  filled  with  men  and  women  in  various  acts  of  devotii 
almost  all  of  them  on  their  knees.     Otoker,  in  his  Betearch 
in   ihe  South  of  Ireland   (1824,  p.   275),    describing    . 
of  these  pUgrimagea,  says :   To  a  piece  of  rusty  iron 
aiderahle  importance  seema  to  have  been  attached ;  it  p 
firom   ono  devotee  to  another  with   much   ceremony, 
form   consisted  in  placing  it  tlu'ee  times,   with  a    ehor 
prayer*  across  the  head  of  the  nearest  person  to  whom  i 
was  then  handod,  and  who  went  through  tim  same 
with  the  nest  to  him,  and  thus  it  circvlated  from  i 
other.     The  banks  of  the  lake  were  the  scenes  of  mai 
making.     Almost  every   tent   had  its   piper,  two   or  threel 
yonng  men  and  women  dancing  the  jfg. 

•  "  Copy  of  tho  prayer  tu  be  Baid.  at  the  well  of  Bt.  Jolin.— 
Almighty  C'Od.aa  ihava  utiderlafceu  this  Journey  hj  way  of  piigrimag*' J 
iu  and  through  a  penitentiBl  spirit,  in  the  Sret  placio  I  hope  tu  reDdtot  I 
myself  worthy  of  the  favniir  1  mc?an  to  aak,  to  avoid  drnnkeraiflas  aii(|'  ■ 
licentiuusneas,  and  hope  to  iiiid  favour  in  tliy  aigbt :  I  therefore  pay  4 
this  tiibute  and  fnltll  the  promise  I  have  made ;  I  ask  you  therefore 
through  the  intercesBion  of  l^t.  John,  to  giant  me  the  following  ft 
(lieie  meutton  yom'  ailment,  the  particular  favour  you  stand  m 
of).     I  know  bow  untruithy  I  am  of  being  heard,  but  I  resolve,  wifitjl 
thy  gracioas  BHsistanee,  henceforward  to  render  rnvBelf  worthy  of  jo 
favour.     I  implore  this  girt  tbiougb  the  intercesBian  of  St.  John,  ai 
the  anffeiingB  of  Olirist  our  Lord.    Amen.' 

"N.B.  You  must  lie  oareful  to  avoid  all  t'l 
in  tents,  for  it  ia  imposaible  characters  can 
GoH,  fluoh  as  the^.     Fasting  gotag  there  had  fon 
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Go.    LlUERICE. 

At  one  time,  tho  tradosiuen  of  Limerick  marobed,  oa 
Midsummer  Day,  arraEged  under  tLeir  respective  leaders, 
decorated  with  aaahes,  ribbons,  and  flowers,  and  accompanied 
nitb  a  band  of  musicians,  and  tbe  shouts  of  the  deligbtod 
populace,  through  the  principal  etreets  of  the  city,  while 
their  merry-men  played  a  thousand  antic  triclcB,  and  the  day 
generally  ended  in  a  terrible  fight  between  the  Garryowcn 
and  Thomond-gate  boys  (the  ti'adesnion  of  the  nnrth  and 
south  suburbs). — Fitzgerald  and  Macgregor's  History  of 
Limerick,  1827,  p.  540. 


^S-] 


TOBKBBmE. 


In  the  village  of  Micklelield,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Leeda,  it  is  the  custom  on  the  second  day  of  the  feast, 
(June  25th)  for  about  twelve  of  the  villagers, "  dressed, 
in  their  best  garb,  and  wearing  a  white  apron  a  Fepicier,  to 
carry  a  large  basket  (generally  a  clothos-baskot')  to  each 
farm-house  in  the  yillage,  the  occupier  of  which  seems 
to  consider  it  his  bonnden  duty  to  give  them  a  good  supply 
of  confectionery  of  some  kind  to  take  away  with  them,  and 
ale  ad  libitum  to  drink  in  his  Louse.— iff,  d.  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.. 
iii.  p.  263. 


JiTME   29.] 

On  this  day  many  of  the 
St.  John  the  Baptist  were  1 


ST.  PETER'S  DAY. 


rites  peculia 
■epeated. 


Bucking  hamshibe. 

It  appears  from  the  Status  Soliolte  El 
that  the  Eton  boya  had  a  great  boiifin 
side  of  tho  church  on  St.  Peter's  Day 
St.  John  Baptist. 

a  Tillapera  iill  therasi-lveB  '■ . 


BT.   PETEB  B   DAY, 


[Jdnb  1 


Kent. 

The  stranger  who  clianceB  to   attend  DiyiEe   service  in 
Pamborough  parish  cliureh  on  tho  SiuiJay  next  after  tbie 
feast  (if  St.  Fcter,  has  hia  attention  airestod  by  the  floor  of 
the  porch  being  Btrowed  witli  reeds.     By  an  abstract  of  the 
will    of    George    Dalton,    Gent,,  of    Pftmborongh,    dated 
December  3rd,  1556,  set  forth   on  a  murnl  tablet  in   the 
interior  of  the  ohnrch,  he  learns  that  this  gentleman  settli 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  13«.  id.  chargeable  upon  his  lands 
Tnppendenco  :  lOs.  to  the  preacher  of  a  sermon  on  tho  Sum' 
nert  after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  and  3s.  id.  to  tbi 
Local   traditional  lore  affirms   that  Mr.  Daltou  WOB  gbt< 
from  drowning  by  reeda,  and  that  the  annual  sermoQ  and 
odd  manner  of  decollating  the  porch  are  commemorative  of 
the  event.     This  day  is  called   by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  Eoed  Day  or  Flag  Day. — Maidelime  Gazette,  1859. 

Ndethauftonbhibe. 

Cule,  in  his  Rktcry  of  Weston  FmeU  (1929,  p.  58),  aaya  :- 
The  feast  follows  St.  Peter's  Day.      The  amusementa  en 
spurts  of  the  week  consist  of  dinner  and  tea  parties  formd 
from   tho  adjacout  towns,   which  meetings  are  &equentli 
concluded  with  a  ball,  indeed  a  dance  at  the  inns  on  tl 
few  first  days  of  the  feast   is  indispensable.     GiaineB   I 
bowls  and   quoits    are   pursued  with  great  dexterity  aad] 
interest  by  the  more  athletic  visitants,  and  in  the  eveni 
the  place  presents  a  motley,  fair-like  appearance  j  but  t 
continues  for  no  longer  period  than  the  second  or  third  A 
in  the  feast  week. 

NoaTaDJiBEii  L  ASD. 

Formerly,  says  Brand  {Pi^.  Aniii.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  3371 
on  the  evening  of  St.  Peter's  Day,  tho  inhabitants  of  ifas 
county  carried  firebrands  about  the  fields  of  their  roapectin 
parishes.  They  made  encroachments  on  these  oooasf 
upon  the  bonfires  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  of  which,  t 
took  away  some  of  the  aslies  by  force ;  this  they  oa 
"  carrying  off  the  flower  (probably  the  flour)  of  the  wake," 
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In  iin  old  account  of  Gieiioroiigli,  in  Cleveland,  aud  the 
adjomitig  coast,  printed  in  the  Antiquarian  Eepertory  (1808, 
vol,  iii.  p.  304)  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library 
(marked  Julius  P.  C,  fol.  456),  speaking  of  the  fishermen, 
it  is  elated  that  "Upon  8t  Peter's  Dayo  they  invite  their 
frieiuls  aud  kinsfolk  to  a  feetyrull  kept  after  their  fashion 
irith  a  free  hearts,  aud  noe  ehew  of  uiggardneeae ;  that 
daye  their  boates  are  dressed  curiously  for  the  shewe,  their 
niastes  are  painted,  and  certain  rytea  obacrved  amougst  thom, 
with  sprinkling  their  prowea  with  good  liquor,  sold  with 
them  at  a  groat«  the  quarte,  which  custom  or  superstitiou, 
auckt  from  thoir  aimcestors,  even  contynueth  down  uuto  thia 
present  tyme." 

The  feast  day  of  Nun-Monkton  is  kept  on  St.  Peter's 
Day,  and  is  followed  hy  the  "Little  Feast  Day,"  and  a 
merry  time  extending  over  a  week.  On  tlie  Saturday  evening 
preceding  the  29th  a  company  of  the  villogerB,  headed  by 
all  the  fiddlers  and  players  on  other  iustruments  that  could 
be  mustered  at  one  time  went  in  procession  across  tho  great 
common  to  "  May-pole  Hill,"  where  there  is  an  old  sycamore 
(tho  pole  being  near  it)  for  the  pui'pose  of  "  rising  Pctei-," 
who  had  been  buried  imder  the  tree.  This  effigy  of  Bt. 
Peter,  a  rude  one  of  wood,  carved — no  one  professed  to 
know  when — and  in  these  later  timeB  clothed  in  a  ridiculous 
fashion,  was  removed  in  its  bos-coffin  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  public-house,  there  to  be  ospoaed  to  view,  and,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  conveyed  to  some  out-buildiug, 
where  it  was  stowed  away  and  thought  no  more  about  till 
the  first  Saturday  after  the  feast  day  (or  the  second  if  the 
20th  had  occurred  at  the  back  end  of  a  week),when  it  was 
taken  back  in  procession  again,  and  re-interred  with  all 
honour  which  concluding  ceremony  was  called  "  Buryin' 
Peter,"  In  this  way  did  St,  Peter  preside  over  his  own  feaat. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  two  young  men 
went  round  tho  village  with  large  baskets  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  tarts,  cheese-cakes,  and  eggs  for  muiled  ale — all 
being  consumed  after  the  two  ceremonies  above  indicated. 


ALTO  Alt  BUSH-BEARINa. 


This  last  gooil  ciietora  is  not  done  away  with  yet,  Bnppera  \ 
and,  afterwards,  dancing  in  a  barn  being  the  order  while  the 
foaBt  IsBtB.— «■  rf  0.  ith  S.  Tol.  i.  p.  3G1. 


In  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland  (1792,  vol,  iii.  p.  105) 
we  are  told  that  at  Londoun,  in  AjTBhire,  the  custom  still 
retains  among  the  herds  and  yonng  people  to  kindle  fires  in 
the  high  grounds,  in  honour  of  Beltut.  Beltan  was  anciently 
the  time  of  this  solemnity.     It  is  kept  on  St.  Fetor's  day. 


JniT.]  COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Causbidobsbibe. 
In  the  TJniverBity  of  Cambridge,  the  first  Tnosday  in  July 
is  nsnally  the  Commencement  Day.     The  Commencement 
Sunday  is  the  Sunday  iramediately  before  the  CosunoQcement 
Say.     It  is  a  commemoration  day. 

On  Commencement  Sunday,  the  Vice-Chancellor  invites  to 
dinner  all  noblemen,  the  three  Begins  Professors,  and  their 
sons,  and  the  public  orator. — Adam  Wall,  Ceremonies  observed 
(n  lite  Senate  House  of  the  Universily  of  Cambridge,  1798, 
p.  70. 

EUNTI 


At  Old  Weston  a  piece  of  green  swai'd  belongs  by  custom 
to  the  parish  clerk  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  the  condition 
of  the  land  being  mown  immediately  before  Weston  feast, 
which  occurs  in  July,  and  the  cutting  thereof  being  strewed 
on  the  church  floor  previously  to  Divine  service  on  the  feast 

Simday,  and    continuing    there    during    Divine    servioo. 

Edwards,  Old  English  Customs  and  Ohariliea,  p.  220. 

Lanoaskibb. 
At  Altear  the  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
anil,  in  accordance  with  a  very  old  custom,  a  rush-beftring 
takes  place  in  July, — Soo  Med.  ^d  Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  341. 


^DliT.]  1,EITH    BACB8. 


No  UTHUME  GRLUOI. 

In  tte  Binary  of  AlnwieTc  (1822,  pp.  241-244)  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  of  an  ancient  custom  celebrated  on 
the  proclamatiun  of  the  fair  hold  iu  July.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  preceding  the  fair,  the  repreeentatives  of  Qxb  ad- 
jacent towiifilii  pa  that  owe  suit  and  service  to  hie  Grace  the 
Cuke  of  Korthumbeiland,  and  the  constables  of  Alnwick, 
with  several  of  the  freeholders  and  tradeBmen,  attend  at  the 
castle,  where  they  aro  freely  regaled.  The  steward  of  the 
Court,  and  the  bailiff  with  their  attendants,  then  proceed 
from  the  castle  to  tile  cross  in  the  maiketr-place,  where  the 
bailiff  proclaims  the  fair  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Northnmberland,  and  calls  over  the  names  of  the  variona 
townships  that  owe  suit  and  service;  viz.  the  townships  of 
Chatton  and  Chillingham,  four  men ;  Culdmarton  and 
Fowbury,  four  nion ;  Hotton  and  Hezehrigge,  four  men ; 
Fawdon  and  Clinch,  four  men  ;  Aluliam  and  Aluham  Moor, 
two  men ;  Tughall  and  Swinhoe,  two  men ;  Longhoughton 
and  Dcnwick,  four  men;  Lesbury  and  Bilton,  two  men; 
Lyham  and  Lyham-hall,  one  man ;  with  the  prinoii>al  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  of  Alnwick.  The  representativea 
who  attend  for  the  several  townships  iu  service  are  obliged 
to  keep  watch  at  different  parts  of  the  town  the  night  before 
the  fair,  which  has  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial. 
On  the  fair-day  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  within  the  barony 
of  Alnwick  attend  at  the  castle,  when  the  steward  and 
baLlLff  proceed  from  thence  to  the  market,  and  proclaim 
the  fair  aa  before.  They  then  go  to  Clayport  Street,  where 
the  fair  is  again  proclaimed,  and  from  thence  to  the  castlo. 
The  above  townships,  by  their  attendance,  are  exempt  from 
paying  toll  in  the  borough  for  twelve  months,  but  if  they  do 
not  attend,  they  must  pay  the  same  till  the  next  year. 

SCOTI-AND. 

CorsTT  or  Ebinbubgh. 

The  Leith  Races  take  place  either  in  the  month  of  July  or 

Augnst.    As  they  were  under  Ihe  patronage  of  the  niogistrateB 
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of  Edinburgh,  it  wos  (leual  for  one  of  the  city  officere  to 
walk  in  procoseion  every  morning  during  the  week,  jrom  the 
Council  Chamber  down  to  LeitL,  beuring  otoft  a  silk  puree, 
gaily  decorated  with  ribbone,  styled  the  City  Purse,  on  the 
end  of  ft  pole,  uccompaaieil  by  tlio  town-guard  drummer,  who, 
lieing  stAtionod  in  the  rear  of  this  dignitary,  continued  beating 
a  tattoo  at  his  heels  all  the  way  to  the  raee-gi'ound. 

The  prtjceasion  which  at  the  onset  consisted  only  of  the 
officer  and  the  drammei',  and  eometimee  a  file  or  two  of  the 
town-guard,  gathered  Btrength  as  it  moved  along  the  lioe  of 
march,  from  a  constant  accession  of  boys,  who  were  eT«ry 
morning  on  the  look  out  for  this  procession,  and  who  pre- 
ferred, according  to  their  own  phrase,  "  gaun  down  wi'  the 
pmee,"  to  any  other  way.  Such  a  dense  mass  of  these  finally 
BiuTounded  the  of&cer  and  his  attendant  drummer  that,  long 
before  the  procession  reached  Leith,  both  had  wholly  die- 
appeared.  Nothing  of  the  former  remained  visible  but  iha 
purse,  and  the  top  of  the  pole  on  which  it  was  borne.  These, 
however,  projecting  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  still 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  might  be  found  ;  of  the  drummer, 
no  vestige  remained ;  but  he  was  known  to  exist  by  the 
faint  and  intermittent  sovinds  of  his  drum.  The  town-gniird 
also  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  honours  and  the  businees  of 
this  festive  week.  These  were  marched  down  to  Leith  every 
day  in  full  costume.  Having  arrived  upon  the  sands,  the 
greater  part,  along  with  the  drummer,  took  their  station  at 
the  starting-point,  where  the  remainder  surrounded  the 
heights.  The  march  of  these  veterans  to  Leith 
hnmoronsly  described  by  Ferguson ; — ■ 

"  Come,  hnfe  a  care  {tlio  captain  criua), 

On  gun^  your  bognets  tlitaw  r 

Now  mind  yovir  cnanua!  exetaiee. 

And  mracli  donn  row  by  cow. 

And  aa  they  march  he'll  glour  about, 

Tent  a'  Ihec  cuts  an'  flcarB  ; 
Mnng  these  fall  niauy  a  gauay  snout 
Has  guflht  in  birth-day  wars 

Wi'  blude  that  day." 
Oampbelj,  History  of  Leilh,  1827,11,157^ 


July  i.] 


A  very  carious  Guetom  existed  at  Greenock,  and  in  the 
neighboni'ing  town  of  Port  Glasgow,  at  the  fair  held  on  the 
firat  Mondflj  in  July,  and  the  fonrth  TueaJny  in  November. 
The  whole  trades  of  the  town,  in  the  dresses  of  their  guilds, 
with  flags  and  music,  each  raau  armed,  made  a  grand  len- 
dezvons  at  the  place  where  the  feir  was  to  bo  held,  aud  with 
drawn  swords  and  array  of  guns  and  pistols,  surrounded  the 
booths,  and  greeted  the  baillie's  announcement  by  tuck  of 
drum,  "  that  Greenock  Fair  was  open,"  by  a  tremendous 
shout^  and  a  struggling  fire  from  every  serviceable  barrel  in 
the  crowd.— Jf.  £.  Q.  1st  S.,  vol.  is.  p.  2i2. 


R  osLBunaHS  hire  . 

Eaig,  in  his  EiBlory  of  Kelao  (1825,  p.  107),  tells  na  that 
in  his  time  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  July,  the  day  of  their  annual  general  meeting,  paraded  the 
streets,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  carrying  an 
elegant  device  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which, 
on  the  company  reaching  the  inn  where  they  dined,  was 
thrown  from  the  window  to  the  crowd,  who  soon  demolished 
it  in  a  scramble  for  the  flowers. 

Puller,  too,  in  his  History  of  Berioick-upon'Tweed  (1799, 
p.  447),  aaya  tlie  association  of  gardeners,  which  took  place  in 
1796,  had  in  his  time  a  procession  through  the  streets  yearly. 
It  was  accompanied  with  music;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession,  a  number  of  men  cniTied  a  large  wreath  of  flowers. 
The  different  officers  belonging  to  this  institution  wore  their 
respective  insignia,  and  the  whole  society  dined  together. 


Jdlt  I.] 


lEELAND. 


i 


Mason,  in  hia  Stoi.  Ace.  of  Ireland  (1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  528).  saya 
that  the  great  holiday  in  Seagoe  is  on  the  first  of  July  (Old 
Style),  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
A  procession  takes  place,  the  whole  population  wear  orange 
lilies,  and  tho  day  is  spent  in  festivity. 


BT.   THOMAS    X   BECKET'b  DAT. 


[JpLT  7.' 


At  Glenfield.  the  parieli  cilerk,  in  accordance  with  an  old  1 
cnstom,  fitrewa  the  church  with  new  hiiy  on  the  first  Sunday  1 
after  the  5th  of  July. — Edwards,  Old  English  Ountomr  and  I 
Chariliet,  p.  219. 


Jci.t  7.]      ST.   THOMAS  A   BEGKET'S  DAY. 

Coi 


The  festival  called  Bodmin  Eiding  was  kept  on  Sunday  and  1 
Monday  after  St.  Thomas  a.  Becket'a  Day  (Jnly  7th).     A  I 
puncheon    of  beor   having  been   browed  in  the  preceding 
October,  and  bottled  in  anticipation  of  the  time,  two  or  more 
yotmgnion  who  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of 
the  affiiar,  and  who  represented  the  "  wardens,"  went  round 
the  town  attended  by  a  band  of  drums  and  fifes,  or  other 
inBtmments.     The  ci-ier  saluted  each  honae  with,  "  To  the 
people  of  this  houFe  a  prosperona  morning,  long  life,  and  a 
merry  riding  1''  The  mueiciane  then  struck  up  the  riding 
tune,  and  fhe  householder  was  solicited  to  taste  the  riding 
ale,  whieh  was   carried  round  in   baskets,      A   bottle  was  ] 
usually  taken  in,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  snch  a  1 
as  the  means  or  humour  of  the  townsman  peimitted,  to  be  1 
spent  on  the  pnblic  festivities  of  the  season.     Next  morn-  1 
k  procession  was  formed :  all  who  conld  afford  to  ride  ] 
'  on  horse  or  ass,  which  proceeded  first  to  the  Priory, 
to  receive  two  largo  garlands  of  flowers  fixed  on  staves,  and 
then  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Town  End,  where  1 
the  games  were  formally  opened.     The  sports,  which  lasted  I 
two  days,  consisted  of  wrestling,   foot-racing,  jumping  iu  I 
sacks,  &o.     It  should  be  remarked  that  a  second  or  inferior  \ 
brewing,  from  the  same  wort,  was  drunk  at  a  minor  merry- 
making at  Whitsuntide.     In  an  order,  dated  November  IStii, 
1583,  regulating  tho  business  of  the  shoemakers,  a  class  of  1 
tradesmen  which  seems  for  ages  to  have  been  more  than  J 
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nmially  numeroue  in  Budmin,  it  is  directed  by  the  mayor  and 
the  luoBters  of  the  occupation, "  that  at  the  Rydyng  every  maatei 
and  jijvirneyman  shall  gire  their  ttttendoace  to  the  Bteward, 
and  likewise  bring  him  to  church,  upon  pain  of  Vid.  for 
every  master,  and  6d.  for  every  journeyman,  for  every  such 
default,  to  the  discretion  of  the  master  of  the  occupation." 

At  this  festival  there  was  held  a  curious  kiud  of  mock  trial. 
A  Lord  of  Misrule  woe  appointed,  before  whom  any  unpopular 
I>erson,  so  imlucfey  as  to  be  captured,  waa  dragged  to  answer 
a  charge  of  felony ;  the  imputed  crime  being  such  as  his 
appearance  might  suggest,  a  negligence  in  his  nttire,  or  a 
breach  of  manners.  With  ludicrous  gravity  a  mock  trial 
was  then  commenced,  and  judgment  was  gravely  pronounced, 
when  the  culprit  was  hurried  ofE  to  receive  his  punishment. 
In  this  his  apparel  was  generally  a  greater  aufferor  than  hia 
person,  as  it  commonly  terminated  iu  hia  being  thrown  into 
the  water  or  the  mire."'  "  Take  him  before  the  mayor  of 
Halgaver;"  "Present  him  in  Halgaver  Court,"  are  old  Oomish 
proverbs. — Parochial  Sistory  of  Cornwalt,  1868,  vol  i.  p.  104. 
Murray,  Handbook  for  Cornwall,  1865,  p.  2i4. 


Becket's  Fair,  says  Hnsted  in  his  Hutory  of  Canterbury 
(1801,  vol.  i.  p.  104),  was  held  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  ,\ 
Becket,  and  was  so  called  from  this  day  being  the  anniversary 

-  Ciirew,  in  hia  Bitrvey  of  ComaaU  (1811,  p.  296),  speaking  of  tliis 
costom,  aaya:  "  The  youtblier  tiort  of  liodmin  lavTuaann  use  eometlmoii 
to  epnrt  themsalvcB  by  playing  tho  bui  with  strnogera  whom  Ihoy 
imnraon  to  Halpivet.  The  Dame  signifloth  Iho  gout's  moor,  and  such 
a  place  it  ia,  lying  a  little  without  the  town,  and  very  full  of  qung- 
mirea.  When  these  males  with  any  raw  Botving  man,  ur  other  young 
master,  who  may  serve  and  deserve  to  make  pastime,  they  oauae  him  to 
he  solemnly  Eureatud,  for  hia  appenranoe  befure  the  m»yor  of  Halgaver, 
where  he  is  charged  with  wearing  one  epur,  in  gning  nntruaied  or 
wanting  a  girdle,  or  mme  auch  like  felony;  and  after  he  hath  been 
arraigned  and  tried,  with  all  ruquiaito  circuaetanoea,  judgment  ia 
givea  in  formal  terms,  and  exeouted  In  Boma  trngraciaua  prank  or 
other,  more  to  the  scorn  than  hnrt  of  tbe  party  oonderiined.  ^ow  asil 
then  they  estend  their  merriment  frith  the  largest,  to  thii  projtidloo  ot 
over- ored alone  people,  persuading  thera  to  fight  with  a  drai^n  lurking 
iu  Hiilgaver,  or  to  seo  some  atmnge  matter  there;  which  coDoludeth  tS 
leaat  with  a  iidiiing  tliern  into  the  mire." 

z  a 
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of  tho  Arch bisli op's  tranBlntion  &om  luB  tomb  tt>  liis  shrine, 
and  OB  BUch  was  fixed  for  this  purpOEc,  ae  a  menus  uf  gather- 
ing together  a  greivter  multitude  for  the  celobr&tion  of  this 
aolenm  day. 

NoRTHAMPTO.VBUIBE. 

In  Bome  parte  of  this  county  tho  Sunday  after  St.  Thomas 
k  Becket's  Day  goes  by  tho  name  of  Relie  Sunday.— Tiiiw" 
Telencope,  1822,  p.  192. 

JdLY  9.]  STAFFOltDSmilE. 

llieie  existed  at  one  timo,  at  Wolverhampton,  an  animal 
proceseion,  on  July  9th  {the  eye  of  the  great  fair),  of  men  in 
antique  armour,  preceded  by  mueieianB  phiying  the  "fair 
tone,"  and  followed  by  the  steward  of  the  Deanery  Manor, 
the  peace-officors,  and  many  of  tho  principal  inhabitants. 
Tradition  says  tho  ocremony  originated  at  the  timo  whea 
Wolverhampton  whs  a  great  emporium  of  wool,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  merchants  of  the  slaplo  from  all  parts  of 
England.  The  necessity  of  an  annual  force  to  keep  peace 
and  Older  during  the  fair  (which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
fourteen  days,  but  tho  charter  says  only  eight)  ia  not 
improbable.  It  was  finally  discontinued  by  Sir  William 
Pidtoney,  who  was  the  lessee  of  the  Deanery  Manor,  to- 
the  great  dissatiBfaction  of  the  people  of  Wolverham^on. 
These  processions  were  tho  remains  of  the  Corpus  Ohristi 
pageantry,  which  were  always  celebrated  at  the  annual  iaira, 
and  attended  by  men  armed  and  equipped  as  if  for  war. — 
Shaw,  flis/ory  of  SlaffordgMre,  1798-1801,  p.  165;  OUTer, 
Historical  Account  of  the  CoUegiate  Church  of  Wolverhampton, 
1836,  p.  4i. 

July  11.]  IRELAND. 

At  Maghera,  County  Down,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  the  Orangumen  aesemblej, 
walk  in  their  inBignia,  and  dine  together.^Maaon,  Stai 
Ace.  of  Ireland,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  594. 


JrLT    17.]  BT,   KESKLM'S  BAT. 


July  15.]  ST.  SWITHIN'S  DAY, 

St.  SwiTHiN  waB  Chancellor  of  the  Exchoquur  hi  the  tiiiio  of 
fuDg  Ethelbort,  and  Oie  great  patron  eaiiit  of  tlio  luithixlral 
and  city  of  Winchester.  In  sumo  cliuroh- hooks  thoru  urn 
entrioa  of  gathoriiigs  of  "  Saict  Bwithino's  farthynga  "  iiu  tlnn 
day.     There  is  an  old  provorh  which  sayi : 

"St.  Bwithio'B  Daj.  if  thtm  ilmt  win, 

Fnr  fnrtv  days  it  will  rcmnlri : 

St.  Switliin's  Day,  if  tliou  bo  fttlr, 

For  forty  rfajH  'twill  rain  iin  nuilr," 
There  is  also  a  quaint  Baying,  that  when   it  rninn  on  Ht. 
Bwithin'e  Day,  it  is  the  Baiiit  clirUtuniiig  the  iiiijiluK.  -  Hue 
Timbfi'  Thinganot  QeneTally  Kwiwn,  ISCtl,  p.  15;j, 

SUIIRHV. 

In  the  Chui'chwardons'  acconntB  of  tlio  paridh  of  Hurley, 
nniler   tho    years    1505-G,  is   the    fcilliiwing   imlry,    wliioh 
implies  a  gathering  on  tliia  sftint'w  ilay  : — 
I        "Itm.  Siiintt  SwithinefnrthyiiBH  thu  said  2  yoros,  30*.  8fi." 

I  YunKSMiiiK. 

I  Sports  were  at  one  time  annually  celobrati'd  at  Oloughton 
on  Saturday  ovening  after  the  16th  Jnly.^OoIu,  U'litorieal 
Sketches  of  Scalbg,  Burnitton,  and  Vloughtm,  lH'i'A,  p,  08. 


July  17.  ST.  KKNELM'S  DAY. 

WOKCJISTHIISHIKB. 

At  Olent,  iu  the  parish  of  Halea  Owen,  11  fair  vraa  formorly 
held  iu  a  field  in  which  St.  Kouulm's  Ohapel  is  Hitiiatinl. 
It  IB,  saya  Brand,  of  yory  ancient  dnto.  and  probably 
arose  from  the  gathering  together  of  persons  to  visit  the 
ehriue  of  St.  Kenelm  on  the  feast  of  tho  saint,  17th  of  July. 
On  the  Sunday  after  this  fair,  8t,  Kenelm'B  wake  waa  hold, 
at  which  a  curious  custom  was  practised,  calleil  '•  Crabbing 


the  FaTHon,"  tlio  origin  of  whicli  is  B&iil  tu  have  anBon  a. 
thia  wise : — "  Long,  long  Bgo,  an  incumbent  of  FrBJiHtij'i[_ 
to  which  St.  Kenolm'a  is  attachedj  was  ivcciistomed,  throngb. 
horrid,  deep-rutted,  miry  roada,  occasionally  to   wend  1 ' 
way  to  the  seijuQatered  depository  of  the  remains  of  t 
murdered  saint-king,  to  porform  Divine  service.     It  was  1: 
wont  to  carry  some  provisions  with    him,  with  which  he  " 
re&oehed  himeelf  at  a  farm-house  near  the  scene  of  his  1 
pastoral  dutioe.     On  one  occasion,  however,  having  eaten  np  \ 
his  store  of  provisions,  bo  was  tempted  (after  he  liad  donned  i 
his  BBccrdobil  habit,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  gnod  dame)  J 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  a  huge  pot,  in  which  was  simmet-  ] 
ing  the  savoury  diah  the  lady  had  provided  for  her  house-  J 
hold  ;  among  the  rest  dumplings  formed  no  inconaiderablq 
portion  of  the  contents.     The  story  nms  that  tl 
poached  sundry  of  them,  hissing  hot,  from  the  cauldron,  anfflj 
hearing  the  footsteps  of  his  hostess,  ho,  with  great  desteritn 
deposited  them  in  the  sleeves  of  his  surplice.     She,  howeva^ 
was  conscious  of  her  loss,  and,  oloscly  following  the  porsu^ 
to  the  church,  by  her  presence    prevented  him  from  diffl 
posing  of  them,  and,  to  avoid  her  accusation,  he  forthwitll 
entered  the  reading-desk,  and  began  to  read  the  Be 
clerk  beneath  making  the  responeeB.     Erelong,  a  dumplii 
slipped  out  of  the  parson's  sloeve,  and  fell  on  the  clerk^ 
head;    he  looked  up    with  astonisiiment,  but   taking   i 
matter  iu  good  part,  proceeded  with  the  service.     FresenlljQ 
however,  another  dumpling  fell  on  his  head,  at  which  1 
with  upturned  eyes  and  ready  tongue,  responded,  "  Two  a 
play  at  that,  master,"  atrd,  suiting  the  action  to  the  w 
he  immediately  began  pelting  the  parson  with  crabs,  a 
of  which  he  had  gathered,  intending  to  take  them  home  ii 
his  pocket  to  foment  the  sprained  leg  of  his  horse,  and  a 
well  did  he  play  his  part,  thai  the  parson  soon  decamped 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  old  dame,  and  the  laughter  of  the  fellj 
persons   who    weio    in    attondaiice." — Brand,    Pap.   Antid 
1849,  Tol.  i.  p.  344. 


8 
ii 
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^  July  20.]  ST.  MAEGARET'S  DAY. 

Gambridqeshire. 

■  Oh  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  in  1511,  the  Mirack  Play  of 
tbc  Holy  Mattyr  Hi.  Gaorge  wae  acted  on  a  stage  in  au  open 
lield  at  Bassitigbomo  in  CambridgesbirQ,  at  which  then;  wure 
11  minstrel  and  three  waits  hired  from  Cambridge,  with  a 
property-man  and  a  painter.  The  following  extract  from 
an  old  churchwarden's  book  belonging  to  the  parieh  of  Bae- 
singbonie,  gives  the  various  subscriptions  and  espcusc^s 
xinnected  with  it : — 
Memoraadum : — Received  at  the  play  held  on   St.  Mw- 

1.  garet's  day,  a.d,  MDXI.,  in  Basingborn  of  the  holy  martyr 

^  Bt.  George. 

Received  of  the  Township  of  Royston  lii*,  TLarfield  vi* 
riii",  Melton  v*  iiii*,  Lillington  x'  vi*,  Whaddon  iv"  iiii*, 
Steeplemenden  iiii*,  Barly  iv"  i*,  Ashwell  iiii',  Abingdon  iii* 
iv*,  Orwell  iii",  Wendy  ii'  is^  Wimpole  ii*  vii''.  Meldretli  ii* 
iv*,  Arrington  ii'  iv*,  Shcpieth  ii'  iv*,  Kelscy  ii'  v*,  Willing- 

'  ton    i*  I*,  Tulmer    i'  viii'',  Gilden  Mordou   i",  Tudlow    i', 

t  Croydon  i*  i*,  Hattey  s?,  Wratlingworth   ix*,  Hastingfield 

[  ii*,  Barkney  viii*,  Foxten  iv*,  Kneesnorth  vi^. 

Item  received  of  the  town- of  BasBingbom  on  the  Monday 
and  Friday  after  the  play,  together  with  other  comers  on  the 
Monday,  xiv'  v^. 

Item  received  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  play,  with  a  pot 

,  of  ale  at  Kneesnorth,  all  costa  deducted,  i"  vii''. 

Expenses  of  the  said  Play. 

First  paid  to  the  gamement  man  for  gornements  and 
propyrta  and  playbooka,  si=. 

To  a  minstrel  and  three  waits  of  Cambriclge  for  the 
Wednesday,  Satm^day,  and  Monday.  Two  of  them  the  first 
day,  and  threo  the  other  days,  v'  li*- 

Item  in  espences  on  the  Players,  when  the  play  was 
shewed,  in  bread  and  ale  and  for  other  vittails  at  Royston 
for  those  players,  iii'  ii*. 

Item  in  expeuces  on  the  play  day  for  the  bodies  of  vi.  sheep, 
nii*  each,  ix'  ii*. 


814  BT.  jAUsa'a  day. 

Item  for  tliree  calves  and  half  a.  lamb,  t 

Item  paiil  five  days  board  of  one  Pyke  Propyrte,  i 
foi  himeelf  and  Lis  servant  one  day,  and  for  his  1 
pasture  vi.  days,  i'  iv^. 

Item  paid  to  tumera  of  apite  and  for  eolt,  ir". 

Item  for  iv  chickeiia  for  tLe  gentlemen,  iv*- 

Item  for  fish  and  broad  and  sotting  np  the  stages,  iv'. 

Item  to  John  Beecher  for  paintiog  of  three  FanchomB  a 
four  Toimentora, 

Item  to  Giles  Aahwell  for  easement  of  hia  croft  to  j 
in,  i". 

Item  to  John  Hobarde,  Brotherhood  Priest,  for  the  pift 
book,  ii'  viii^. 

Antiquarian  Bepertorif,  1808,  "oL  iii.  p.  320. 

NoBFOLK. 

To  the  west  of  Wereham  Church,  Norfolk,  a  well,  called  ' 
St.  Margaret's,  was  much  frequented  in  the  times  of  Popery. 
Hare,  on  St.  Margaret's  Day,  the  people  regaled  themselves 
with  ale  and  cakes,  music  and  dancing.     Alma  were  given, 
and  offerings  and  vows  mado,  at  sainted  wella  of  this  kitid,  1 
—Excursion  in  the  Connly  of  Norfolk,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 


Jui,T  22.] 


ST.  BEIDGET'S  EVE. 
IRELAND. 


On  St.  Bridget's  Eve  every  farmer's  wife  in  Ireland  i 
a  cake,  called  SairinbTeac  ;  the  neighbours  are  invited,  tl« 
madder   of  ale  and   the   pipe  go   ronud,  and  the  evening 
concludes  with  mirth  and  festivity. — Col.  Vallancey,  Baaaa 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language,  1772,  p.  21;  t 
Fosbroke's  Eneijclojicedia  of  Antiquities,  1840,  p.  657. 


July  25.] 

It  is  cuatomory  ii 
James's  Day,  and  i 


ST.  JAMES'S  DAY. 

London  to  begin  eating  oysters  o 
.  the  course  of  the  few  days  foUowiiicf  J 


I 
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upon  their  iatrmluctiou,  the  children  of  the  Lumhlur  clitsH 
employ  tlteuiBelvea  diligeutly  lu  collecting  the  ebulls  whiuh 
have  been  caet  out  from  tavemB  and  fish-shupB,  and  of  those 
they  moke  piles  in  varions  rode  forme.  By  tliu  time  that  u)d 
Bt.  James's  Day  ( Anguat  5th)  has  come  about,  they  havu  these 
little  fabrics  in  nice  order,  with  a  candle  Blnck  iu  the  top, 
to  be  lighted  at  night.  As  the  etrangur  occneiuiially  (mhiius 
in  contact  with  these  stroctures,  he  is  snihlouly  BuiTuundud  by 
a  gronp  of  boys,  exclaiming,  "  Pray,  remombor  the  gnitto  !" 
by  which  is  meant  a  demand  for  a  penny  wherewith  pro- 
feEsedly  to  keep  up  the  candle.  Mi,  Thoma  consideri  that 
in  the  grotto  thus  made,  wo  Iiavo  n  memorial  of  the  world- 
renowned  shrine  of  St-  Jumc«  at  Composttdla,  wliiuh  may 
liave  been  furmerly  erected  on  the  annivorsary  of  St.  James 
by  poor  persons,  as  an  invitation  to  the  pious,  who  nimlJ  not 
visit  CompoBtella  to  show  their  rcreronce  to  the  twint  by 
alniB-givinfi  to  their  needy  brethren.— BooA  o/  Dayt,  »ol.  il, 
p.  123;  N.  d  Q.  IH  S.  vol.  i.  p.  6, 

Kent. 

The  rector  of  Cliff  ditttributoa  rit  his  |»ai«iiiiiiige-h(iiiflii|  im 
St.  James's  day,  annually,  a  muttmi  pio  and  ii  luaf  lu  UHniuiiy 
OB  choose  to  demand  it ;  the  cipuuHu  aniounlu  to  about  £1^ 
per  annum. 

LANOABHIItH. 

I      It  was  customary  at  ono  tiiiin  for  the  Oiirimnttiiiii  iif 
Liyerpool  to  give  an  anunal  puhliu  lUiim^r,  in  titu  Itlmilittitgu, 
to  two  or  thtoe  hundred  of  llui  pi  iiicliiul  iiilmlitUiiliM,  mi  (lit) 
25th  July  and  11th  Novtiiiihiir,  Die  day  b  of  Ihu  oiiiuiituiiOB- 
ment  of  the  Liveriioul  fairs,  wiiiiih  wuru  uoimidui't"!  iw  ilnya 
of  festivity  by  all  raiiku  uf  tlio  i:iMiiiiiiMill.y,     l)ii  Ihunu  dt^jiii 
the  mayor,  liailiffit,  and  biii'goM*iB,  In  tliair  yowiiH,  wwl  lu 
procession  with  a  l*i)d   uf  nmsie,  fi'iiiii  III"    K»>'lmii(iu    iu 
the  middle   of  Dale  Hli'uuL,  whei'u   Uioy   pttawiil   riiuii^  it 
large    titone,    whitJiwashuil    for    thu    iKumnloii,    ami    Ul* 
.  proceeded    to  aiiotlwr  utuuo  in  Uin  uuutro  of  (tiwl.lu   Ht 
f  and  back  1<>  the  KuihuiiHo,  whi<rii  tliuy  illliuil.     'I'hiri  klii 
auBtomwa«di»i:i>ritiuuiid  About  (ho  ycui'  17l)U.—  ii<ii'i'<f,Ui 
f  Liver^'jol,  If  10,  p.  '.ti. 


BWAN-CPPnO. 


tAd 


Jdlt  1 6.] 


MACE  MONDAY. 
Derbbhibe, 


The  first  Moadny  after  St.  Anno'e  Dny,  July  26tb,  a  feasi 
18  held  at  NowbTiry,  the  principal  dishoB  being  bacon  and 
beanB.  Is  the  coureo  of  the  day  a  proceseion  takes  place; 
a  cabbage  is  atack  on  a  pole,  and  carried  instead  of  a  mace, 
accompanied  by  similar  substitutes  for  otbet  emblems  of 
civic  dignity. — Every  Day  Sooh,  ?ol.  ii.  p.  10i5. 


ST.  OLAVES  DAY. 


July  ag.] 

Stktpe  in  his  EcchsiasHcal  Memoriah  (1822,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
p.  11),  saya:  "On  tbe  29tb  July,  1557,  being  St.  OlaTe'a 
Day,  was  the  church  holiday  in  Sllvor  Street,  tho  parisli 
church  whereof  was  dedicated  to  that  saint.  And  at  eight 
of  tho  clock  at  night  began  a  stage  play  of  a  goodly  matter 
(relating,  it  is  like,  to  that  saint),  that  continued  unto  twelra. 
at  midnight,  and  then  they  made  au  end  with  good  song." 


! 


ACGDST.] 


SWAN-UPPING. 


h 


FoKMBBLY  the  merabcra  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  ii 
gaily- decorated  barges,  went  up  tbe  Thames   annually  ii 
August,  for  the  purpose  of  niclcmg  or  marking,  and  conntinn 
their  s^vanB.     They  used  to  land  off  Bamcs  Elms,  and  p 
take  of  a  collation.      This  yearly  progress  was  commonlj^ 
but  incorrectly  called  "  swan-hopping  ;  "  tho  correct  des^ 
nation  is  shown  by  the  ancient  statutes  to  be  "  swan-upping,"^ 
the  swans  being  taken  up  and  nicked,  or  marked.    A  "  swi 
with-two-nicks  "  indicated,  by  his  second  nick,  that  he  1 
been  taken  up  twice." 

*  Amnng  the  Loaeluy  MSS.  ia  nn  crigEnal  roll  of  Bwaa-matki,  Bbon 
iDg  tho  bi  aka  oF  tho  Bwaca  to  hu.ve  been  notched  with  Btura,  chevrons, 
rrosBEs,  tho  iuitinlB  of  the  osniers' nameB,  or  other  dcTicea.— -See  N.dia 
Sad  a.  vol.  I.  p.  393. 
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In  tie  accounts  of  the  Vintner's  Com[>aiiy  (Egcitini  My, 
114S,  fol.  2,)  is  the  following  entry  :— 

"Money  payd   (,>r  e<.  1   "f"— P*?''  i"  «>«  e"-t«  fl>.i»l«  t™ 
penoe  for  uDuvne  of  V    ''»"'**    '"^    ""il'-'    bwmdj(ipI     for 
'   SwaDea  I     "PP"'S "'  *"  MaUtor  BwnniiM  ,     .    ii(|». 
J  It. — For  bote  hjr  at  tlio  wmo  tjmo  ,  llijii. 


I 


August  i.]  LAMMAS  DAY. 

Gri-E  (if  August,  or  Lanimas  Day,  in  variously  oiplaltmil. 
Gule,  from  the  Celtic  or  BritlHli  Wijl  or  (Jute,  HigiiilluH  u 
feetival  or  holiday,  and  explains  Gale  of  Aii;jiii>t  tn  niiiun 
the  holiday  of  St.  Peter  ad  mueuhi  m  tliiii  nuinth,  whou  tha 
people  of  England,  in  Ronun  Uatholio  tiineii,  [uid  tUuir 
Peter-pence.  Lamvias  ifl,  byeome,  derived  from  lanib-nia*M}, 
because  on  that  day  the  toiu>nt«  who  hnld  liinda  of  tliA 
cathedral  church  in  Ytirk,  which  la  (li'<1imt4:»l  to  8t,  Potur 
ad  vinfida,  were  bound  by  tlieii  ttiiiuro  to  bring  a  live  lunik 
into  the  chnrcb  at  high  tiuwH.  (Hhnri*  ilorlvu  it  fiiirri  tlm 
Saxon  word  HlafmaesBc.  itignifyiuK  ^(wy-www  iir  hrfitiil-waiiu, 
because  on  tljis  day  our  forofatljum  iriiulo  an  ofTnring  uf  briiad 
from  new  wheat,  fitouut  wuyH,  "LninmiLN  J)iiy,  tlm  Ut  iif 
Augnat,  otherwise  called  the  Gulir  or  Yiiln  of  Aiigiint,  wliicli 
may  be  a  corruption  of  tlm  BritJMh  word  (Jaial  Awtt,  Migtiify- 
ing  the  1st  of  August  "  Blount  fur  thiir  nuyii,  "thtil  Lutiiiiiua 
is  called  Alaf-Mnu,  that  in,  limf  or  bntud  niaKN,  wliluli 
aignifies  a  feast  uf  thaulmgiving  for  llio  llrnt  friiilii  of  tliu 
cum.  It  was  olwervod  with  hiiiiut  of  now  whiiut ;  and  ill 
some  places  t<:nantit  worn  bound  tn  bring  tinw  whoat  to  thulr 
lord  on  or  buforo  the  iHt  of  Auguiit,  Now  whoat  i*  called 
Lammas  whoat."  Vallancoy  furthur  afflniiM  tlmt  thin  Jay 
was  dedicated  to  tiio  fniitu  of  thu  mijI  ;  tliiiL  !.iii'Uh  wax  tlio 
day  of  the  obligation  of  grain,  imrtiniilurly  of  who 
Jf(M  eignificK  fraitN  uf  all  ktuda,  eiptwiallf  & 
the  word  "  niaat." 

LamnioB  is  one  of  th<j  four  oroNM-tiuartar 
as  they  are  now  d'mominatnd.  Wliit«uiit 
tbo  firat,  Iiunimaii  tlio  Mtcond,  MarliiiiiiB 
Candloniiw  tliu  lust,     Hoitio  rimls  uro  »'■• 


1  Jay 
w  tlio 

i 


LAMHAB  CAT. 

knciont  quiirter-daya  in  EnglfuiJ,  and  they  continne  general  I 

in    Scotland.— Tim bs.    Thiniji   uot   Qenerally    Known,    1856,  1 
p.  154;  seeSoane'e  Nein  Citriimliee  of  LiteraCure,  vol  ii,  p.  12^ 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.*  347. 

It  was  once  customary  in  England  to  give  money  to'l 
eervants  on  Lammas  Day,  to  buy  gloves ;  henco  the  term 
glove-silver.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  anoieut  customs  of 
the  Abbey  of  8t  Edmund,  in  which  the  clerk  of  the  cellaieT 
had  2(i.,  tbe  cellarer's  squire,  lid.,  the  granger,  lid.,  and  the 
cowherd  a  penny.^JIfed.  ^vi  Kalend.  vol.  i,  p.  334.  k 

Devon  BHi  BE.  H 

The  charter  for  Exeter  Lanmins  Fail  is  perpetuated  by  4 
glove  of  immense  size,  etuSed  and  carried  through  the  city 
on  a  very  long  polo,  decorated  with  ribbouB,  flowers,  &o., 
-and  attended  with  music,  parish-  beadles,  and  the  mobility. 
It  is  afterwards  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Guildhall,  and  then 
the  fair  commences ;  on  the  taking  down  of  the  glove  thai 
fair  terminates. — Ever;/ Day  Boole,  vol.  ii.  p.  1059. 


'  Man. 


August  is  called,  by  the 

ouyr.      On  that  day  thej 


The   first   Sunday 
peaeajitry,  yn  chiea 

-crowd  in  great  numbers  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills, 
the  north  to  the  summit  of  Snafeld,  and  in  the  south  to  the 
top  of  Bai'»le,  Others  visit  the  sanative  wells  of  the  island, 
which  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  veneration 
with  which  the  Pagan  deities  were  regarded  having  been 
transferred  along  with  their  fanes  and  fountains  to  Christifui 
saints,  sanctified  and  sanative  wells  became  the  lesort  of  the 
pious  pilgrim,  and  by  the  credulous  invalid  libations  and 
devotions  were,  according  to  ancient  practice,  performed  at 
these  holy  springs,  which  were  believed  to  be  guarded  by 
presiding  powers  to  whom  offerings  were  left  by  the  visitants. 
Many  a  wonderful  cure  is  said  to  have  been  efiected  by  the 
waters  of  St.  Catherine's  Well  at  Port  Erin ;  by  the  Chibbyr 
Parick,  or  well  of  St.  Potrick,  on  the  west  end  of  the  hill  of 
LiiaTgey-graue ;  by  Lord  Henry's  "Well  on  the  south  beooh  of 
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Laioy,  and  by  tte  well  at  Peel,  also  dedicated  to  St.  ratriok, 
whieh,  says  tte  ttaditiou,  just  flprnug  forth  where  St.  Fatriok 
was  prompted  by  Divine  inBtinct  to  impreaa  the  sign  of  the 
croBB  OD  the  ground.  Many  eiitraordinary  properties  won 
aBcribed  to  the  Nunnety  Well,  but  the  moat  celebrated  in 
modem  times  for  its  medicinal  virtuee  ia  the  fine  spring 
which  isanes  from  the  rocks  of  the  bold  promontory  coltod 
Mangkold  Head,  and  which  ie  dedicated  to  the  saint  of  the 
nanie,  who,  it  appears,  had  blessed  the  well  and  endowed  it 
with  certain  healing  virtues.  On  tbia  account  it  ia  yet 
resorted  to,  as  was  the  pool  of  Siloam  of  old,  by  every 
invalid  who  believes  in  its  efficacy. 

On  the  first  Snnday  in  Angnst  the  natives,  aooording  to 
ancient  custom,  still  make  a  pilgrimage  to  drink  its  waters  ; 
and  it  is  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  oertain 
females  to  enjoy  the  beverage  when  seated  in  a  placo  called 
the  saint's  chair,  which  the  saint,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Buoceeding  generations,  obligingly  placed  iminediatoly  oon- 
tigQoue. — Bennet,  Sketches  of  the  Tele  of  Man,  1829,  p.  65 ; 
Waldron,  DegcTiption  of  Me  of  Man,  p.  161 ;  Train,  Siiloty 
of  the  Ide  of  Man,  18i5,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Middlesex. 

Lammas  Day  is  noted  in  Loudon  for  an  annual  rowing 
match  on  the  Thames,  iaetituted  by  Thomas  Doggott,"  an 
actor  of  celebrity,  in  honour  of  the  aoeefislon  of  George  I. 
to  the  throne  of  England.  Doggctt  was  so  warmly  attached 
to  the  Brunswick  family  that  Sir  Kichard  Steolo  termed 
him  "  a  Whig  up  to  the  head  and  ears."  In  the  year 
after  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  Doggett  gave  a  water- 
man's coat  and  silver  badge,  So  be  rowed  for  by  six  wntemioii 
on  the  1st  of  August.  Tliis  he  not  only  ooutinued  till  Ilia 
death,  but  he  bequeathed  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  iiiterost 
of  which  was  to  bo  appropriated  annually,  for  ever,  to  tlio 

*  He  first  appenred  on  the  Dublin  stagn.  and  after warrlB.ivitli  CoUey 
Ci'ibcr  and  Robert  Wilkea.  beCBinu  joint  nmnftgot  of  Driiry  LntU 
Theatre.     He  died  ia  1721.  — Paulktiur,   EUiory  aj  OMu^a.  1920, 
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purchase  nf  a  like  coat  imd  batlge,  by  eix  yonng  watermenJ 
whose  apprenticeships  had  expired  the  year  before.     ThJal 
ceremony  is  performed  cyery  year,  the  competitors  eettin 
ont,  at  a  signal  given,  at  that  time  of  the  tide  when  thq 
current  is  strongest  againat  them,  and  rowing  &om  the  old' 
Swan,  near  London  Bridge,  to  the  White  Swan  at  Chelsea.— 
Bporlt,  Patiimes,  and  Chistoms  of  London,  1847,  p.  35. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  were  formerly  "  The  | 
Lotts,"  Lammas  land,  for  ages  appurtenant  to  the  n 
Chelsea.     The  lord  of  the  manor  possessed  the  right   of 
lotting  the  land  on  lease  for  the  spring  and  summer  quarters, 
lieginuiug  with  March  and.  endmg  in  August,  and  the  in- 
habitants nt  large  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  turning  in  their 
cattle  from  August   till  Febmary,  being  the  autumn  and.  J 
winter  quarters.     This  state  of  appropriation  continued  tilll 
the  year  1825  or  1826,  when  the  directors  of  the  Eensingtoiif 
Canal  Company  took  posEeesion  of  them  foi  their  oirn  use  I 
immediately  nx>on  the  completion  of  the  canal;  they  have  J 
detained  them  ever  since,  and  have  let  them  succesaively  to  I 
several  persons,  and  received  rent  for  the  same.     The  ChelseaJ 
Lammas   lands  had  hitherto  been  opened  on  the  12th  ( 
August,  being  the  first  of  the  mouth  according  to  the  oldfl 
style.     The  graziers,  hutchers,  and  others  with  their  oat" 
used  formerly  to  assemble  in  the  lane   leading  to   "  1 
Lotts,"  on  the  eve   of  Lammas,  and  when  the  clock  1 
Rtruck  twelve  thoy  entered  the  meadow. — Timhs,  Thingt  m 
Qenerally  Knovm,  1856,  p.  154. 

Sussex. 

The  following  curious  custom  once  esisted  at  Eastboume.fl 
On  the  three  first  Sundays  in  August  a  public  breakfast,] 
aaja  Eoyer  {History  of  Eastbourne,  1787,  p.  126),  is  givenl 
at  tho  parsonage-house  by  the  tenants  of  the  great  tythesl 
to  the  farmers  and  their  servanta,  each  farmer  being  entitled  1 
to  send  two  servants  for  every  A'aggou  that  he  keeps.  ~ 
that  if  a  farmer  have  five  wagWns  to  do  his  i 
business  he  may  send  ten  servant^  and  so  on  in  proport 
for  a  less  or  greater  mmiber.  THe  faiTuurs  are  eutertaineftl 
in  the  parlour  with  a  sirloin  of  l^ot  roast  beef,  cold  hitin,B 
Sussex  eJieeso,  strong  bIq,  and  Groueviit ;  the  men  aro  entertained  | 
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jn  tho  bam  with  everything  the  same  as  their  mastors  cxccjit 
the  beef.  It  is  presnineii  that  this  onetoni  liad  its  origiu 
from  tho  time  the  tythes  were  first  taken  in  kiud  in  this 
parish,  in  order  to  beep  till  parties  iu  good  hmuour. 

A  petition  to  Farliament  fur  the  aholition  of  this  custom 
was  proBonted  as  far  back  as  1640,  and,  in  1649,  an  ordinance 
was  enacted  that  202.  per  annum  should  be  paid  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  lien  of  the  feast.  In  1687  the  custom 
was  revived ;  more  recently  an  annual  payment  of  20/.  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  was  substituted,  and  this  amount 
figures  year  by  year  in  the  accounts  of  8t.  Mary's  schools 
AB  paid  by  the  Duke  of  DevonBhire. — Chambers'  Sandbook 
of  Eastbourne,  1872,  p.  35. 


ST.  WILFRID'S  FEAST. 

YoBKBHntB. 

Hdtton  in  his  Trip  to  CoaOiam  fiaiO.  p.  631,  says  the  great 
annual  feast  at  Coatbam  in  his  time  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Lammas  Day,  old  style,  and  called  St. 
Wilfrid's  Feast,  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  prelate's 
return  from  exile.  On  the  evening  before  the  feast  com- 
taenced,  the  effigy  of  this  favourite  of  the  people,  having 
been  previously  conveyed  aonie  miles  out  of  the  town,  made 
his  public  entry  as  returning  after  a  long  absence,  being 
met  by  crowds  of  people,  who,  with  shouts  and  acclamations, 
welcomed  the  return  of  the  prelate  and  patron.  The  same 
custom  seems  also  to  hare  been  observed  at  Eipon, — 3eo 
Every  Day  Book,  Tol.  ii.  p.  1059. 

SCOTLAND. 
What  appears  as  a  relic  of  tho  ancient  Pagan  festival  of 
tho  Gule  of  August,  was  practised  in  Lothian  till  about  tho 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  herdsmen  within  a 
certain  district,  towarils  the  beginning  of  summer,  associated 
themselves  into  bands,  sometimes  t<i  tbe  nmnber  of  a  hundred 
oi  more.  Each  of  theao  communities  agreed  to  build  a  tower 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  near  the  centre  of  their  district. 


LAIIHAa  D&r. 


i  tlio  \'\aco   of  thei 


[Km. 


which  iVLis  to 

Lttiiinifte  Diiy.  This  tower  was  naually  built  of  aoUs,  for  the 
must  pnrt  Biintire,  about  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottoru 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  top,  which  was  Bcldom  above 
Bevcti  or  ei^it  feet  from  the  ground.  In  building  it,  a  hole 
was  left  in  the  centre  for  a  flogBtaf^  on  winch  to  display 
their  colours. 

From  the  moment  the  foundation  of  the  tnwer  was  laid, 
it  became  on  object  of  care  and  attention  to  the  whole  com- 
inimitj ;  for  it  waa  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  suffer  it  to  be 
defaced;  so  that  they  resisted,  with  all  their  power,  any 
attempts  that  should  be  mode  to  demolish  it,  either  by  force 
or  fraud ;  and,  as  the  honour  that  was  acqitired  by  the  de- 
molition of  a  tower,  if  effected  by  those  belonging  to  another  J 
was  in  proportion  to  the  disgrace  of  suffering  it  to  be  ds9 
molished,  each  party  endeavoured  to  circumvent  the  other  bm 
much  as  possible,  and  laid  plans  to  steal  upon  the  towe^ 
imperceivod,  in  the  night  time,  and  level  it  with  the  ground. 
Great  was  the  honour  that  such  a  saccessful  exploit  con- 
veyed to  the  nndertakera ;  and,  though  the  tower  was  eaeily 
rebuilt,  yet  the  news  was  quickly  spread  by  the  sueoeaafiil 
adventurers,  through  the  whole  district,  which  filled  it  with 
ehouts  of  joy  and  exultation,  while  their  niifortmiate  neigh- 
bours were  covered  with  shame.     To  ward  off  this  disgrace, 
a  constant  nightly  guard  was  kept  at  each  tower,  which  ii 
made  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the  toner  advanced; 
frequent   nightly  skirmisheB  ensued   at   these  attacks,  1 
were  seldom  of  much  consequence,  as  the  sssnilants  aeldf 
came  in  force  to  make  an  attack  in  this  way,  but  i 
succeed  by  surpriso ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  th( 
were  discovered,  they  made  off  in  the  beat  t 

To  give  the  alarm  on  those  and  other  occasions,  ' 
person  was  armed  with  a  "tooting  horn,"  that  is,  a  1 
perforated  in  the  small  end,  through  which  wind  c 
forcibly  blown  from  the  month,  so  as  to  occasion  a  1 
noise  ;  and  aa  every  one  wished  to  acquire  as  great  dexteri: 
as  possible  in  the  use  of  the  "  tooting  horn,"  they  praotisi 
upon  it  during  the  summer  while  keeping  their  boasts;  b 
towards  Lammas  they  were  so  incessantly  employed  at  tl 
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bnsiaees,  answering  to,  and  rieiug  with  cnch  other,  tlmt  tlie 
whole  country  rang  continually  with  the  sounds. 

As  Lammas  Day  approached  each  community  chose  oiio 
from  among  themselves  for  their  captain,  and  tiiey  propiired 
n  stood  of  colonrs  to  bo  ready  to  bo  then  diBplny<:d.  For 
this  pnrposd  they  borrowed  a  fine  table-napkin  of  tho  largest 
size  from  one  of  the  formors*  wives  witliiii  the  district,  and 
ornamented  it  with  ribbons.  Things  being  thns  prepared, 
they  marched  forth  ciudy  in  tho  morning  on  Lammas  Day, 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  each  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel, 
and,  repairing  to  their  tower,  there  displayed  their  colours 
in  triumph,  blowing  horns,  and  making  merry  in  the  best 
manner  they  could ;  about  nine  o'clock  they  eat  down  upon  the 
green  and  had  their  breakfast. 

In  the  meantime  scouts  were  sent  out  towards  every  quarter 
to  bring  them  notice  if  any  hostile  party  approached,  for  it 
frequently  happened,  that,  on  that  day,  the  herdsman  of  one 
disti'ict  went  to  attack  those  of  Boother  district,  and  to  bring 
them  under  subjection  to  them  by  main  force.  If  news  were 
brought  that  a  hostile  party  approached,  tho  horns  sounded 
to  arms,  and  thoy  immediately  arranged  themselvea  in  tho 
beet  order  thoy  could  derise;  the  stoutest  and  boldest  in 
front,  and  those  of  inferior  prowees  behind.  Seldom  did 
they  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  usually  went  forth 
to  meet  them  with  a  bold  ooui(tenanc«,  the  captain  of  each 
company  carrying  tho  ooloui's,  and  leading  the  van.  When 
they  met  they  mutually  desired  each  other  to  lower  their 
colours  in  sign  of  subjection.  If  there  appeared  to  be  a 
great  disproportion  in  the  strength  of  the  parties,  the  weakest 
nsnally  Eubniitted  to  this  ceremony  without  much  difficulty, 
thinking  their  honour  was  saved  by  the  evident  disproportion 
of  the  match ;  but,  if  they  were  uearly  equal  in  strength, 
neither  of  them  would  yield,  and  it  ended  in  blows,  and  ecime- 
times  bloodshed.  It  is  related  that,  in  a  battle  of  this  kind, 
four  were  actually  killed,  and  many  disabled  from  work  for 
weeks.  If  no  opponent  appeared,  or  if  they  themselTcs  had 
no  intention  of  making  an  attack,  at  about  mid-day  they  took 
down  their  colours,  and  marched,  witt  horns  sounding, 
towards  the  moet  considerable  village  in  their  district ;  whero 
Ltlie  lasses  and  all  the  people  came  out  to  meet  tbcm,  and 
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partivke  of  thoir  dlTemoiLH.  BoumlaricB  were  immcdiatel] 
ftppointotl,  and  a  proclantation  made,  that  all  who  intern 
to  couipeto  in  tbe  raoe  elioiild  appear.  A  bouitet  ornament 
with  ribbons  was  displayed  upon  a  pole  as  a  prize  to 
victor;  and  soniotimeB  five  or  sis  Btarted  for  it,  and  ran  ' 
as  great  eagerousa  as  if  they  had  been  to  gain  a  kingdom! 
the  prize  uf  the  second  race  was  a  pair  of  garters,  and  tbe 
third  a  knife.  They  then  amused  themselvea  for  soma  tone 
with  such  rural  sports  aa  suited  their  taste,  and  dispersed 
quietly  to  their  respective  homes  before  sunset. 

When  two  parties  met,  and  one  of  them  yielded  to 
other,  tboy  marched  together  for  some  time  in  two  separata] 
bodies,  the  subjected  body  behind  the  other,  and  then  iYa^ 
parted  good  friends,  each  performing  their  races  at  their  own 
appointed  place.  Nest  day,  after  the  ceremony  was  over, 
(lie  ribbons  and  napkin  that  formed  the  colours  were  cuc- 
fiilly  returned  to  their  res]>cctiTe  owners,  the  tower  was  nu 
longer  a  matter  of  coasoqnonce,  and  the  country  returned  to^ 
its  HBUfll  stote  of  tranquillity. — Tram.  Soc.  Aritiq.  of  Scot' 
vol.  i.  p.  194, 

Aro.  2.]  BDOKINQHAMSmnB. 

Hunting  the  ram  was  a  very  ancient  custom  observed  at  J 
Eton,  but  is  now  abolished.  Lipscomb,  in  hia  History  e  *" 
Bttckini/kamghire  (1847,  vol.  iv.  p.  467),  thus  describes  it : — 

The  college   had  an  ancient   claim  upon  its   butcher  i 
provide  a  ram  on  the  Election  Saturday,  to  be  hunted  by  tl 
scholars ;  but  the  animal  having  upon  one  occasion  been  t 
pressed  as  to  swim  across  the  Thames,  it  ran  into  Windsor^ 
Market,  with  the  boys  after  it,  and  much  mischief  was  caoaedt'l 
by  this  unexpected  accident.     The  health  of  the  scholars  ll 
also  occasiomilly  suffered  from  the  length  of  the  chose,  t 
heat  of  the  season.     The  character  of  the  sport  was  thei 
changed  about  1740,  when  the  ram  was  ham-strung,  i 
after  the  speech,  was  knocked  on  the  head  with  large  twi 
clubs,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  considered  as  Eto 
curiosities.     But  the  barbarity  of  the  amusement  cansad  i 
to  be  altogether  laid  aside  at  the  election  in  1747,  and  t 
flesh  of  the  ram  was  given  to  be  prepared  in  pasties. 


I 


I 
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dUh  still  oontinnee  nomiiiall;  to  grace  the  Election  Mmitlay, 
though  the  meat  no  longer  boasts  its  original  toughnusH, 
being  in  fact  the  flesh  of  excellent  wcthore. 

Browne  Willis  (qnokd  by  Brand,  Pop.  A-niiq.  1849,  vol.  i. 
p.  4AV)  would  derive  this  cnatom  from  what  was  UHcd  in 
the  manor  of  East  Wrotham,  Norfolk,  where  the  luid  of  tho 
manor,  after  the  harvest,  gave  half  an  acre  of  barley  and  a 
ram  to  the  tenants  thereof;  the  which,  ram,  if  they  caught 
it  was  their  own  ;  if  not,  it  was  for  the  lord  again. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  (Aug.  1731,  vol.  i.  p.  351)  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Monday,  August  2nd,  was  the  election  at  Eton  College, 
when  the  echolara,  according  to  custom,  hunted  a  ram,  by 
which  the  provost  and  fellows  hold  a  manor." 


AtrG.+.l  APPEENTIOES'  FEAST. 

Thb  Oity  apprentices,  abont  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  bad 
an  annual  feast.  On  one  occneion  Chnrlea  II.  sent  them  a 
brace  of  bucks  for  dinner  at  Saddlers'  Hall,  where  several  of 
his  courtiers  dined  with  them,  and  his  natui-al  son,  the  duko 
of  Grafton,  officiated  as  one  of  the  stowarda. — Noorthouck, 
Hitlorn  of  London,  1773,  p.  2i8. 


Aug.  S.]  ST.  OSWALD'S  DAT 

LANCAsmna. 

Db.  Whitaker  (Eitlory  of  Richmond,  toI.  ii.  p.  293)  quotes 
a  manuscript  description  of  a  rush-bearing  observed  at 
Warton,  on  St.  Oswald's  Day,  or  the  Sunday  nearest  to  it — 
ho  being  the  patron  of  the  church.  "  The  Tain  custom," 
Biiys  the  writer,  "  of  danoing,  excessive  drinking,  &o.,  having 
hiioa  many  years  Isiid  aside,  the  inhabitants  and  stiangeri:) 
gpend  that  day  in  duly  attending  the  service  of  the  ol 
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and  making  good  cheer,  witliiii  the  rules  of  Bobrie^,  in 
private  hoaees;  aiid  tbo  next  in  eeveial  kinds  of  diversions, 
the  chiefest  of  which  is  nsuaUy  a  ruBh-bearing,  which  is  on 
this  manner ; — They  cut  hard  rushes  from  Iho  marsh,  which 
they  make  up  into  long  bundles,  and  then  dress  tbem  in  fine 
linen,  silk  ribbons,  flowers,  &c. ;  afterwards,  the  young  women 
of  the  village  which  perform  the  ceremony  that  year,  take  up 
the  bnidena  erect,  and  begin  the  procession  (precedence 
being  always  given  to  the  churchwardens'  burden),  which  is 
attended  not  only  with  multitudes  of  people,  but  with  music, 
drums,  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  other  dumoustratioas  of 
joy  they  are  able  to  eipresa.  When  they  arrive  at  the  church 
they  go  in  at  the  west  end,  and  setting  down  their  burdens 
in  the  ohurch,  strip  them  of  their  ornaments,  leaving  the 
heads  or  crowns  of  them  decked  with  flowers,  cut  paper,  &c., 
in  sonic  part  of  the  church,  generally  over  the  cancelli. 
Then  the  company  return  to  the  town  and  partake  of  a 
plentiful  collation  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  frequently  a  great  port  of  the 
night  also,  in  dancing,  if  the  weather  permits,  about  a  May- 
pole, adorned  with  greens  ond  flowers,  or  else  in  some  othtej 
convenient  place." 


RAVENGLASS  FAIR. 

CUMBi 


Aug,  s] 


On  the  first  day  of  a  fair  held  annually  in  Mui 
called  Eavenglass  Fair,  the  lord's  steward  was  attended  ) 
the  Serjeant  of  the  borough  of  Egremout  with  the  ineigt 
called  the  Bow  of  Egremont,  the  foresters  with  their  1 
and  horns,  and  all  the  tenants  of  the  forest  of  Copel 
whose  special  service  was  to  attend  the  lord  and  his  lepre 
tativos  at  Eavenglass  Fair,  and  abide  there  during  ■ ._ 
3ontinuanco.  On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  the  officers  and 
l«nants  of  the  forest  departed,  oftor  proclamation  made;  Lord 
ftluncaster  and  his  tenants  took  a  formal  re-possossion  of  the 
phce,  and  the  day  was  concludc'l  with  hfirse  races  and  rnntl'lB 


Ava.   IJ-]  ASBUMPTIOn  0»  this  VTBOI!*  mabt.  8B' 

divereiona.     Afterwards  the  fair  was  hold   for  odu   dajr.  - 
Ljsons,  ^njiw  Brilannia,  1816,  vol.  iv.  p,  141. 


I 


*  AOO.  5.]  MirDLEHEX. 

Formeily  a  silver  arrow  naod  anniinlly  to  Ixi  ihot  for  by 
the  scholars  of  the  Free  SchiHil  ut  Harrow.  Thii  fi)ll(iwiiig 
extract  is  takeu  from  the  Qenl.  Mag.,  17S1,  vol.  i.,  p.  301  :— 

Tliurgdny,  AnguBt  6th,  uccordiug  to  an  Knuiuut  miHtoin, 
ft  silver  arrow,  value  £3,  wns  nliot  for  at  tho  Imtts  011  Ilivrrow- 

i-the-Hill,  by  six  youths  of  the  Froo  Sohiml,  in  aroUory 
habits,  and  won  by  a  son  of  Captain  Brown,  ooimiiandor  of  an 
£aBt  Indiaman,  This  divor§ioii  was  tho  gift  of  John  Lyon, 
founder  of  tho  said  acliool. 


BLACK-OlIEKltY  FAIlt, 

Henbx  YL,  in  the  oightoontli  year  of  biH  miffx  (M'iU), 
granted  to  John  ile  HanaoiiduRnorth,  Abbot  of  OhurtHuy,  tliu 
right  to  hold  a  fair  on  6t.  Annu'»  Day,  July  I^Otb,  old  ilylLi ; 
but  this  is  now  held  in  thu  town  on  tbti  Otb  of  Aiigunt,  and 
called  "Elaolc  Choi'iy  Fair,"  from  tho  nbniiitaiiHo  of  llial 
fruit  sold  there. — Brayley,  Ili»k>ry  of  Sarrvy,  IBil,  vol,  il. 
p.  191. 


Ana.  IS-]    ASSUMPTION  OF  TlIK  VIROIN  MARY. 

This  was  foi-merly  a  groat  fustival;  and  it  waa  dUNtomary  to 
implore  bleftsings  upon  Itorba,  pliintM,  root*,  and  friiita, 
bundles  of  which  were  tiikon  to  tliti  chtiruli  and  ooiiHoorotod 
against  hurtful  things.— Timbs'  Somithins  for  Everybodj/, 
1861,  p.  98. 


AflSClMPTIOS   or   THE   VIBOIS   MAET. 


STArFOBDSHlBE. 


The  following  abridged  flccount  of  tlie  MiuatrelB'  Festival^  | 
at  Tutbury,  celebrated  at  this  aeuson,  is  taken  from  TheBook 
of  Dayg,  vol.  i.  p.  224  :— 

During  the  time  of  the  DnkoB  of  Lancaetcr  the  little  town 
of  Tntbury  waa  bo  enlivened  by  the  noble  hospitality  they 
kept  up,  and  the  great  conoourae  of  people  who  gathered 
there,  tliat  some  regulations  became  ueceesary  fur  keeping 
them  in  ordor ;  more  eapecially  those  disorderly  favonritea 
of  both  the  high  and  low,  the  wandering  jngglers  or 
minstrele,  who  displayed  their  talents  at  all  festive  boards, 
weddings,  and  tournaments.  A  conrt  was,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed by  John  of  Gannt,  to  be  held  every  year  on  the  day 
after  the  festival  of  thu  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  to  elect  a 
king  of  the  minstrels,  try  those  who  had  been  gailty  of 
misdemeaaouTS  during  the  year,  and  grant  licences  for  the  4 
fnturo  year,  all  wliich  were  aBcompanied  by  many  curioi 
observances. 

The  wood-master  and  ranger  of  Needwood  Forest  begi 
the  festivities  by  meeting  at  Berkley  Lodge,  in  the  forest,  1 
arrange  for  the  dinner  which  was  given  them  at  this  fame  a 
Tntbnry  Castle,  and  where  the  buck  they  were  allowed  for  q 
should  be  killed,  as  also  another,  which  was  their  yearly  presen 
to  the  prior  of  Tutbury  for  bis  dinner.    These  animals  haviBgl 
received  their  death  blow,  the  master,  keepers,  and  depntie&fl 
met  on  the  Day  of  Assumption,  and  rodo  in  gay  processioa  j 
two  and  two,  into  the  town  to  the  High  Cross,  each  carry-^ 
isg  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  and  one  bearing  the  back's!! 
head,  cut  off  behind  the  ears,  garnished  with  a  rye  of  peaasl 
and  a  piece  of  fat  fastened  to  each  of  the  antlers.     TIia|| 
minstrels  wont  on  foot,  two  and  two,  before  them,  and  whea 
they  reached  the  cross,  the  keeper  blew  on  hia  horn  t 
TaxiouB  hunting  signals,  which  were  answered  by  the  otheisn 
all  passed  on  to  the  churchyard,  where,  alighting  from  thai" 
horses,  they  went  into  the  church,  the  minstrels  playing  a 
their  instruments  during  the  timo  of  the  offering  of  th«^ 
buck's  head,  and  whilst  each  keeper  paid  one  penny  as  a 


» 
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offering  to  the  churcli.  Mass  was  tlien  oolebi'iitetl,  and  all 
mijourned  to  the  good  dinner  which  was  prepared  for  them 
in  the  castlo,  toivarda  the  eipensos  of  which  the  prior  gnve 
them  thirty  ehillingR, 

On  the  following  day  the  minstrels  met  at  the  bailiff'a 
house  in  Tutbury,  where  the  steward  of  the  court,  and  the 
bailiff  of  the  manor,  with  the  wood-master,  mot  them,  A 
procession  was  formed  to  go  to  chnroh,  the  trumpeters 
-walking  first,  and  then  the  musicians  on  stringed  instrumentH 
ell  playing ;  their  king,  whose  office  ended  un  that  day,  had 
the  privilege  of  walking  between  tho  steward  and  bailiff; 
after  them  came  the  four  atewarda  of  music,  ea«h  carrying  a 
white  wand,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
jisalms  and  lessons  were  chosen  in  accordaueo  with  tho 
uccosion,  and  each  minstrel  paid  a  penny  as  a  due  to  the 
vicar  of  Tutbury, 

On  their  return  to  tho  castle-hall  one  of  the  minstrels 
cried  out,  "  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez  I  all  minstrels  within  this  honour, 
residing  in  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Warwick,  come  in  and  do  your  suit  and  seryice 
or  you  will  be  amerced."  All  were  then  sworn  to  keep  tho 
ting  of  music's  counsel,  their  fellows',  and  tboir  own ;  and 
a  lengthy  charge  frum  the  steward  followed,  in  which  ho 
expatiated  on  the  antiquity  and  eicellenoe  of  their  noble 
science.  After  this  tho  jurors  proceeded  to  choose  a  new 
Icing,  who  was  taken  alternately  from  the  minstrels  of 
ijtaffordshiro  and  Derbyshire,  as  well  aa  four  stewards,  and 
retired  to  consider  the  offences  which  were  alleged  against 
any  minstrel,  and  fine  him  if  ncceBsary.  In  the  meantime 
the  old  stewards  bronght  into  the  coiu't  a  treat  of  wine,  ale, 
and  cakes,  and  tho  minstrels  diverted  themselves  and  tho 
company  by  playing  their  merriest  airs.  The  new  ting 
entered,  and  was  presented  by  the  jurors,  the  old  one  rising 
from  his  place,  and  giving  the  white  wand  to  his  successor, 
pledging  him  in  a  cup  of  wine ;  tho  old  stewards  followed 
his  example,  and  at  noon  all  partook  of  a  dinner  prepared  fur 
them  by  the  old  king. 

In  the  afternoon  they  all  met  at  the  abbey  gate,  where  a 
bull  was  given  by  tho  prior.  The  poor  beast,  after  having 
had  the  tips  of  bis  home  sawed  oS,  his  ears  and  t:iil  cut  oil', 


^ 
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Lis  body  Eineared  with  soap,  njid  Iiis  nose  filled  with  pepper, 
was  let  loose,  and  if  the  surronnding  minstrels  could  succeed 
in  cutting  off  a  piece  of  his  skin  before  he  crossed  the  riTsr  1 
Dove  into  Durbyshii-e,  he  became  the  property  of  the  king  j 
of  muBio,  but  if  not  he  waa  returned  to  the  prior  again.  I 
After  becoming  the  king's  own,  ho  was  brought  to  the  High 
Street,  and  there  baited  with  dogs  throe  times.  It  has  h^ta 
supposed  that  John  of  Gaunt,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  introduced  this  sport  in  imitation  of  the 
Spanish  bull-fights.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  purBint 
of  the  hull,  which  had  been  confined  to  the  minstrels,  became 
general,  and  the  multitude  promisoaoualy  joined  in  the 
barbarous  sport,  which  sometimes  terminated  in  broken 
heads.  In  177S  the  custom  was  abolished  by  tho  Dnke  of  ^ 
DeTonsbire,  after  lasting  four  hundred  years. — See  Fitt's  ■ 
History  of  Siafford^hire,  1817,  p.  49;  ArcAmologia,  yoI.  ii. 
p.  86  ;  Plot,  Natural  Higtory  of  Staffordshire,  1666,  p.  439  } 
Shauf^  EigU>r!/  of  StaffoideMre,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 


Aro.  i6.]  ST.  ROCHE'S  DAY. 

Tbib  day  was  anciently  kept  like  a  wake,  c 
home,  with  dances  in  the  churchyard  i 
FosbTooke,  Diet.  AiUiq. 


general  haTTest-  I 
1  tEe  evening. — 


Aug.  1 8.] 


ST.  HELEN'S  DAY. 


This  saint  gives  name  to  numerous  wells  in  the  north  of.J 
England.     Dr.  Kuerden,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeen&J 
century,  describing  one  in  the  parish  of  Erindle,  says : 
it  the  vulgar  neighbuuring  people  of  the  Bed  Letter  do  muoliV 
resort  with  protended  devotion,  on  oaeh  year  upon  St.  Ellin'ftfl 
Day,  where  and  when,  out  of  a  foolish  ceremony,  they  ofiei 
or  throw  into  the  well,  pina,  which,  there  being  left,  may  b 
seen  a  long  time  after  by  any  visitor  of  that  fountain." 


ST.  BABTHOLOMEW'b   DAT.  861 

,r  ouBtom  waa  observed  some  yeai-B  ago  by  the  visitors 

if  St.  Helen's  well  iii  Sc'fton,  but  mora  in  accordaace  witli  an 

I  isoient  practice  than  from  any  devotion  to  tbe  saint. — Baines, 

ISigtory  of  Countg  of  Lancaster,  1836,  vol.  iii.  p.  497 ;  Meii. 

\Mvi  KaUnd.  vol.  i.  pp.  336,  337. 
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Babtholohbw  Fair — The  origin  uf  Burtholumcw  Fair  was 

a  grant  from  Henry  I.,  in  1133,  to  a  monk  named  Hayer,  or 

EiJiere,  who  had  been  liia  jestor,  and  Lad  founded  the  Priory  of 

St.  Bartholomew,  in  later  times  transformed  into  a  hospital. 

The  fiiir  was  annually  held  at  tho  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

and,  like  all  other  ancient  fairs,  was  originally  connected 

with  the  Church,  under  whoso  anspiccH  miracle-plays,  founded 

on  the  legends  of  saints,  were  represented,  which  gavo  place 

to  mysteries,  aud   these  again   to  moralities;   afterwards, 

profune  stories  were  introduced,  the  origin  of  the  modern 

I  English  drama.      It  was  discontinued  after    1855,  having 

[  floorished  for  seven   centuries   and  a    half.       Established 

I  originally  for  useful  trading  purposes,  it  hod  long  survived 

I  its  claim  to  tolerance,  but,  as  London  incroaBed,  became  a 

I  great  public  nuisance,  with  its  scones  of  riot  and  obstruotion 

[  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.     After  tho  opening  of  the  fair, 

r  it  was  customary   aucientiy  for  wrestlers  to  exercise  their 

I  art,  of  which  Paul  Hontzuor,  a  German  tutor,  travelling  in 

I  the  year  1598  through  England  has  given  an  ocoount.     He 

I  flays,  "that  every  yew  upon  St.  Bartholomaw'a  day,  when 

[  tbe  fair  is  held ;  it  is  usual  for  tho  mayor,  attendud  by  the 

[  twelve  principal  aldermen,  to  walk  in  a  iiciglibouriog  field, 

[  dressed  in  his  scarlet  gown,  and  about  bis  ncok  a  golden 

I  chain  to  which  is  hung  a  g<j1don  floooo,  and,  besides,  that 

I   particular  ornament  whicli  distiuguiskos  tho  most  noblo  Order 

I  of  the  Garter.     When  the  mayor  goes  out  of  tho  pi-coineta  of 

I  the  oity  a  sceptre  and  sword  and  a  cap  are  borne  bofura  liim, 

I  and  he  is  followed  by  tho  principal  aldormon  in  scarlet  gowu 
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with  gold  cbaina,  hirasolf  and  they  on  horseback.   Upon  their  | 
arrival  iit  it  place  nppoiDtod  for  that  purpose,  where  a  tent  ia 
pitched,  the  mob  begin  to  wrestle  before  them,  two  at  a 
time;  tiie  oonquerora  receiving  rewards  from  the  magifitrateB. 
After  this  ia  over,  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  are  turned  looee 
among  the  crowd,  which  are  pursued  by  a  number  of  boys, 
who  endeavour  to  cateh  them,  with  all  the  noiBo  they  can 
make."     In  a  proolaiaation,   made   in   1608,   we  find  the 
following  command  laid  down  in  reference  to  the  wreBtling  : 
"  80  many  aldermen  bb  dine  with  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Bherifis,  be  apparelled  in  their  ecarlet  gowns  lined,  and  aftei!  -m 
dinner  their  horses  be  brought  to  them  where  they  dine,  and  I 
those  aldermen  which  dine  with  the  Bheriffs,  ride  with  them  1 
to  my  lord's  house,  to  accompany  him   to  the  wrestling.  I 
Then  when  the  wreBtling  is  done,  they  take  their  horses,  and  j 
ride  bock  again  through  the  fair,  and  so  in  at  Aldersgate,  ] 
and  BO  home  again  to  the  said  Lord  Mayor's  house."     Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys  (1663)  alludes  to  this  wrestling  in  his  diary. 

The  scholars  from  the  dilFei'ent  London  schools  met  at  I 
the  Priory  for  disputations  on  grammar  and  logic,  and  \ 
wrangled  together  in  verse.  John  Stow  says :  "  I  myself,  / 
in  my  youth,  have  yearly  seen  on  the  ove  of  St.  Bartholomew  J 
the  Apostle,  the  stdiolars  of  divers  grammar  schools  repair  T 
unto  the  churchyoi'd  of  St.  Barthulomew,  the  Priory  in  I 
Bmithfield,  where  upon  a  bank  boarded  about  under  a  ti'ee,  J 
some  one  scholar  bath  stepped  up,  and  there  hath  opposedtl 
and  answered  till  he  were  by  some  better  scholar  overcomeV 
and  put  down ;  and  then  the  overcomer  taking  his  place  didJ 
like  as  the  first.  And  in  the  end,  the  best  opposers  an^| 
answerers  had  reivards,  which  I  observed  not  but  it  maa 
both  good  schoolmasters  and  also  good  scholars,  diLgentlyj 
against  such  times  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  obtaining  of 
this  garland.  I  remember  there  repaired  to  these  exercises, 
amongst  others,  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  free  saboolBfl^ 
of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  of  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster,  of  8t.M 
Thomas  Aeon's  HoBpital,  and  of  St.  Anthonie's  EoBpital» 
whereof  the  last  named  commonly  presented  the  best  scholar^  J 
dnd  had  the  prize  in  those  days.  This  Friory  of  St.  Bartho>l 
lomew  being  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  those  disputational 
of  scholars  in  that  place  sorceased ;  and  was  again,  only  for  *■ 
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year  or  tmiiii,  renred  in  tbe  cloister  of  Ctmst'a  HiMpital, 
where  the  beet  scholnre,  then  still  of  St.  Antbouio's  School,  how- 
Boerer  the  aune  be  n»H-  E&Ueu  Loth  in  muuberuid  estlm&tioa, 
were  rewuded  with  bowB  and  arrowB  of  ailrer,  given  to  them 
bf  Bir  Martin  Bower,  goldsmith.  Nererthele^B,  however,  fha 
ODconrageinetit  &ile(I;  the  BchuUrH  of  St.  Faol's,  meeting 
with  them  of  St.  Anthonie's,  would  call  thttm  Autfaouie's 
Figs,  and  they  again  would  call  the  other  Pigeons  of  Faiil'Sr 
becatue  man;  pigeuna  were  bred  in  St  Fanl's  Church,  and 
St.  Anthonie  was  always  figured  with  a  pig  following  him; 
Bud  mindfol  of  the  former  usage,  did  for  a  long  seasoa 
disorderly  provoke  one  another  in  the  open  street  with 
Saltie  (u  qaoqae,  piacel  maram  di$putare?  PlacH!  And  bo 
proceeding  from  this  to  questionit  In  grammar,  they  usually 
fell  &om  words  to  blows,  with  their  eatchcU  full  of  books, 
many  times  in  great  heaps  that  they  troubled  the  streets  and 
passengeie:  eo  that  finaUy  they  were  tegtraiiied  with  the 
decay  of  St.  Anthonie's  School." 

In  the  first  centuries  of  its  euHlcnco  Unitholomow  Fair 
was  one  of  the  great  annual  markets  of  thu  nation  and  the 
chief  cloth  fair  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  tbe  grout  gatheiing 
in  the  metropolia  of  En^jland,  for  the  sale  of  that  produce 
upon  which  England  especially  ruliod  for  ber  proepority. 
Two  centuries  after  the  Connueat  our  wealth  depended  upon 
wool,  which  was  manufiLctiired  iu  tbe  time  of  Henry  II.,  iu 
whose  days  there  arose  guilds  of  weavers.  In  King  Julin'a 
reign  there  was  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  and  of  the 
import  of  cloth.  A  metropolitan  uloth  lair  wait  theroforo  acom- 
mercial  institution,  high  in  iliguity  and  national  importanco. 
There  was  a  trade  also  at  Burtbnlumow  Fair  iu  live  Mtook, 
in  leather,  pewter,  and  in  other  afticlos  of  eotntnoi'oo,  but 
doth  ranked  first  among  tbo  produotM  of  onr  induiitry.  Tho 
clothiers  of  England,  and  tbo  drnpurs  of  Luiidon,  had  their 
standings  dui'iog  tho  fair  iu  tho  Piiory  ohurcbyard,  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elixabetb,  however,  Bartholomew  Fail'  oea^ud 
to  be  a  clotb  fair  of  auy  importniii'd  ;  but  its 

is  still  proserviMl  iiillir  !iu»!  v liiiKparallal, 

Close,  termed  "(.'I'-ili   Knit,"  ^-l^i'-b  was  g 
by  drapers  and  m<  vmv.  in  ilir  iliiyn  of  Stryrt 

A  Pedlars'  Court  u\  l'i..|Hi»ih'i-  -vas  bold  nj 


lospital,        ■ 
[iol,how-        ^1 
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gates,  for  debts  and  contracts,  before  a  jmy  of  traJtd^  formed 
on  the  spot,  at  which  tlie  prior,  as  lord  of  the  fair,  presided 
by  his  represeotatire.  It  remained  always  by  its  original 
site,  being  held  in  Cloth  Fair  to  the  last.  There  is  no  record 
to  be  fonnd  of  any  ordinance  by  which  the  court  of  Pie- 
powder was  firet  ^tabtished  in  this  coontry.  There  never 
had  been  known  a  fail  in  Enrope  to  which  such  a.  court  was 
not  by  usage  attached.  Such  courts  were  held  in  the  markets 
of  the  Bomans.  which  some  writers  regard  as  fairs,  and  in 
which  they  find  the  origin  of  modem  fairs.  The  court  of 
Piepowder  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  or  the  correi^Kmding  court 
in  any  other  fair  in  Fjigland,  had  jurisdiction  only  in  coin> 
mercial  questions.  It  could  entertain  a  ctisc  of  slander  if  it 
was  slander  of  wares,  not  slander  of  person :  not  even  the 
king,  if  he  should  sit  in  a  court  of  Piepowder,  coald  extend 
its  powers.  In  1145  four  persons  were  appointed  by  the 
court  of  aldermen  as  keepers  of  the  fair  and  of  the  court  c^ 
Piepowder,  the  city  being  thus  in  that  case  represented  as 
joint  lord  of  the  fair  with  the  prior.  As  the  fair  prospered  it 
wftB  rendered  attractiva  by  a  variety  of  popular  amusementB. 
All  manner  of  exhibitions,  theatrical  booths,  &c.,  thronged 
the  £ur,  and  tumblers,  acrobats,  stilt- walkers,  mummers, 
and  mountebanks,  resorted  t«  it  in  great  numbers.  Shows 
were  exhibited  for  the  exhibition  of  puppet-plays,  sometimes 
constructed  on  religious  history,  such  as  "  The  Fall  of 
Nineveh,"  others  were  couetmcted  on  classic  story,  as  "  The 
Siege  of  Troy."  Shows  of  other  kinds  abounded,  and  zoology 
was  always  in  high  favour.  In  1593  the  keeping  of  the 
fair  was  for  the  first  time  suBpendeil,  by  the  raging  of  the 
plague.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1603,  in  1635,  in  1630, 
in  1665,  and  in  1666.  The  licence  of  the  Restoration  mainly 
arising  &om  the  low  personal  character  of  the  king,  but 
greatly  promoted  by  the  natural  tendency  to  reaction  after  tbs  , 
I'xcess  of  severity  nsed  by  the  Puritans  in  suppressing  what< 
was  not  to  be  suppressed,  at  once  extended  Bartholomew 
Fair  from  a  three  days'  market  to  a  fortnight's—if  not  even  , 
at  one  time  to  a  six  weeks' — riot  of  omnserueBt.  In  1678 
the  civil  authorities  had  already  taken  formal  notice  of  the 
"  Irregularities  and  Disorders  "  of  Bartholomew  and  Lady 
Fairs,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee  "  to  consider  boir  Uia  J 


Id 
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wme  migbt  be  preTented,  and  wlint  dutnngos  n-otiH  oocnr  to 
the  cit;  by  lajiag  down  tbo  same."  This  is  tlio  first  hint  of 
eapproBBion  that  arises  in  the  bistorj  of  the  fair,  and  its  orisinB 
is  almost  Eimnlttmeons  witb  the  decay  of  tlie  grunt  tiimuM 
gntbering  as  a  necessary  seat  of  trade.  In  1G86  tbo  fair  ^vaa 
leased  by  tbo  city  to  Uie  sword-bearer  fur  tbreo  yoars  at  a 
(dear  rent  of  £100  per  year.  At  the  expiration  of  two  yoara 
a  committee  having  reported  tbat  tbe  net  animal  profit  ft* 
tliose  years  bad  amuuntod  to  not  more  tbivn  £68,  tbo  city  fair, 
then  lasting  fourteen  days,  was,  on  bis  application,  lenkod  to 
the  same  sword-bearer  for  twonty-ono  y<;ars  at  tlie  siune  runt. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  the  Corpiration  of  Loiid-m  wag 

^ati]l  setting  daily  against  the  evil  that  was  in  tho  fiiir.  hi 
1691,  and  again  in  1694,  a  reduction  to  the  oM  term  iif  thm« 
days  was  ordered,  es  a  chock  to  vice,  and  in  oitler  tbat  tho 
pleasaree  of  the  fair  might  sot  cboko  np  tbo  nvonuua  i>f  tlin 
traffic.  In  1697,  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  St.  Uartbi)l.rtii.nv'« 
Day,  published  an  ordinance  recorded  in  tlio  I'fmtman  "  f<>r  tliu 
Bappression  of  yicioua  practices  in  Bartholomow  Fair,  u 
obscene,   lasciviouB,   and    scnndalons  plays,    oitmedios    anil 

tfiutses,  nalawfnl  games  and  interludes,  dnrnkenneas,  oto., 
■trictly  charging  all  constablos  and  other  offioers  to  ran  Ihnir 
iitmost  diligence  ia  persecuting  tbo  same."  But  theiv  wa« 
110  suppression  of  the  puppet-tbeatroe,  Jephlhah't  I{a»k 
Vote  was  performed  that  year  at  Blako's  Booth,  a>  in  thfl 
following  years  at  Blake  and  Finkothnian'e,  Again  uu  tho 
iStb  of  Jane,  1700,  stage-plays  and  iutorliidcH  nt  tho  fittr 
were  for  tbat  year  prohibited:  thoy  wore  agoin  pmhibiled  by 
the  mayor  who  ruled  in  tho  year  1703.  In  lU'.fH,  a  lVii.>li- 
man,  Moneienr  Sorbigre,  visiting  London,  aiiya,  "1  wiw  itt 
^Bartholomew  Fair.  It  consists  most  of  toy-sbopn,  also  flacroa 
,  and  pictures,  ribbon  shops,  no  books ;  many  ahops  of  oou- 
fectioners,  where  any  woman  may  bo  comraodioiiBly  tn«toi). 
Knavery  is  bore  in  perfection,  dcxtriiuB  out-purwa  and  piek- 
pockets.  I  wont  to  see  the  danoing  on  the  ropes,  which  wiw 
admirable.  Coming  out,  I  met  a  man  t)iat  would  liavo  tiwk 
off  my  hat,  but  I  aoeurod  it,  and  was  going  to  draw  my  sword, 
crying  out  "Begar!  damn'd  regno  I  nii>rblouI"  Ao.,  when  or 
a  sudden  I  had  a  hundred  people  about  mo,  crying.  "  Hoi 

1  monsieur,  see  Jqthlhah'a  Banh  Vi>w;"  "Hero,  mousiaur, 
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27(6  T(iU  Dulchwotnan  ('  "See  The  Tiger,"  says  a.nothei ;  ' 
The  Sorae  and  No  Horse,  whose  toil  stands  where  hia  tead 
fiLould  do;"  "See  the  German  Arlml,  moneieur;"  "See  The 
Siotje  of  Namur,  monEieur ;"  so  that  betwixt  rudeness  and  { 
cmlity  I  woe  forced  to  get  ioto  ei  fiacre,  and,  with  an  air  of  I 
haste  and  a  fall  trot,  got  home  to  my  lodginge."  _       ' 

In  1701  Bartholomew  Fair  was  presented  as  a  nuisance  I 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  London,  and  in  1750  it  was  reduced  I 
to  its  original  three  days.  By  the  alferotion  of  the  calendar  [ 
in  1752,  3ie  fair,  in  the  following  year,  was,  for  the  first  time,  I 
proclaimed  on  September  3rd, 

On  the   Srd  of  December,  1760,  the  London  Court  of 
Common  Council  referred  to  its  City  Landa  Committee  to 
consider  the  temires  of  the  City  fair,  with  a  view  to  their 
abolition.     The  snbjeot  was  then  carefully  discussed,  and  a 
£nal  report  seat  in,  with  the  opinion  of  counsel,  upon  which 
the  court  came  to  a  resolntion,  that,  owing  to  the  interest  of 
Lord  Kensington  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  that  was  a  nuisance 
which  they  could  endeavonr  only  by  a  firm  practice  of  r&- 
striction  to  abate.    In  1769  plays,  puppet-shows,  and  gambling 
were  suppressed.     In  1798,  when  the  question  of  abolishing 
the  fair  was  discnsscd,  a  proposal  to  restrict  it  to  one  day 
was  made  and  Bet  aside,  hecaueo  the  measure  might  produce 
in  London  a  concentrated  tumult  dangerous  to  IHe.     In  the   , 
course  of  a  trial  at  Guildhall  in  1817,  involving  the  rights  of  .. 
Lord  Kensington,  it  was  stated  on  Lord  Kensington's  behalf  | 
that  considering  the  cormpt  state  of  the  fair,  and  the  nuisanoQ  1 
caused  by  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  he  should  | 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  removal,  and  was  ready  j 
to  give  up  hia  own  rights  over  it,  on  being  paid  their  value.  I 
His  receipts  from  toll  were  stated  to  be  30Z.  or  iOl.  a  year,  ' 
and  their  estimated  value  600?.  or  GOOl.     In  the  year  1830  i 
the  Corporation  of  London  did  accordingly  buy  from  Lord  J 
Kensington  the  old  Priory  rights,  vested  in  the  heirs  of  ■ 
Chancellor  Rich,  and  all  the  rights  and  interests  in  Bortho-   1 
lomew  Fair  then  became  vested  in  the  City,     Having  thns.  I 
secured  fidl  power  over  the  remains  in  question,  the  Corpo-  1 
ration  could  take  into  its  own  hands  the  whole  business  (rf  1 
their  removal.     The  fair  at  this  tirao  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  J 
jdaco  of  ti'iifEc,  and  was  only  a  himat  of  amusement,  riot,  and  1 


iBgipatioD.  Latterly  it  bad  onlj  been  nttouilod  by  tlio 
Keepers  of  a  few  gingerbrenJ  stalls ;  and  oijnswjHently  in 
1839  measures  wero  for  tbo  first  time  serioiiHly  odojitod  fitr 
its  Buppre^ion,  and  in  tbo  following  year  tlio  exbibitiuiiB 
were  removed  to  Islington.  In  1850  tbo  last  proolamatioii  liy 
tbe  Lord  Mayor  took  place,  and  in  1R55  tj]0  ouco  famous 
Bnrtbolumow  Fair  carae  to  nn  end. — HiiUiry  and  Origin  of 
£arthoUmea  Fair,  publishnd  by  Arlias  ami  HiinlBinitn,  IKOW  ; 
Cbombera'  EncydopcBdia  (I860),  vol,  i.  p.  710;  Morlov, 
■Memtirg  of  Barlholomeie  Fair,  1859;  ClmniborB'  Bouk  \>J 
'J>ayt,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  263-267. 
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^f>i|tttire,  went  in  procession  to  a  smnll  cliapol,  situated  in  thu 
paziBh  of  Dorrington,  and  sti'ewed  its  floor  with  ruebos,  from 
whence  tbey  proceeded  to  a  piece  of  land  ctilled  the  "  l'lay< 
GartliB,"  where  they  were  joined  by  most  of  tbo  inbabilniitB 
of  tbe  pltLce,  who  paBEed  the  remainder  of  tlio  day  in  niml 

I^iorts,  such  as  foot-ball,  wrestling  and  other  athletic  ezerciBss, 
viih  <\aac'mg,  &ii.Sktuii/ of  County  of  Lincoln,  1834,vol,  ii. 
jp.255. 
It  was  cuetomary  at  Croyland  Ablwy  to  give  little  knives 
to  all  comers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  Mr.  Gough,  iu  his 
Higlory  of  Croyland  Abbey,  p.  73.  says  that  this  abuse  was 
ftboliahed  by  Abbot  John  de  Wtsebeoh,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
JlV.,  exempting  both  the  abbot  and  eonvont  from  a  groat  and 
llesB  expense.  This  custom  originated  in  allusion  to  the 
'o  wherewith  St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed.  Three  of  these 
^niTOB  wore  quartered,  witli  three  of  the  whips  so  much  used 
by  St.  Gntblae,  in  one  coat  borne  by  H"""  house.  Mr.  Uuntw 
bod  great  numbers  of  them,  of  different  Bizes,  fonad  at 
different  times  in  the  ruins  of  the  ohbey  and  in  the  river. 

ToEKSHIItB. 

Dr.  Johnston,  quoted  by  Eampson  (Med.  ^vi  Kalend. 
HTol.  i.  p.  342),  has  preserved  an  accoimt  of  a  pageant  exhibited 
^t  Dent  on  the  niBh-bcariug  (St.  Bartholomow'a  Day)  after 
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the  Eostomtion,  in  which,  among  other  charaotere,  Oliver 
and  Bradshaw,  EeheUion  and  War,  were  represented,  all 
decked  by  timea  with  vizardes  on,  and  strange  deformities ; 
and  Bradshaw  had  hia  tongne  run  through  with  a  red  hot 
iron,  and  Rebellion  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  the  market- 
place. Then  came  Peace  and  Plenty,  and  Diana  with  her 
nymphs,  nil  with  coronota  on  their  hpada,  each  of  which 
made  a  scweral  speech  in  veraeB  of  their  loyalty  to  their 
king. 


PRESTON  GUILD. 

Lancashibe, 


CoNOBBNiNG  this  curious  custom,  Britton,  in  his  Lancathn 
(1818,  p.  lO'J),  gives  the  following  accoant : — 

It  is  a  sort  of  public  carnival  or  jubilee,  and  is  held  every 
twenty  years,  as  appears  by  tho  recotda  of  the  corporation. 
The  last  confirmation  was   by  Charles  II.,  in  1684,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  regnlarly  held,  in  the  £i-Gt  of  Anne, 
ninth   of  George  I.,  eixttienth  of  George  II.,  and  second, 
twenty-second,  and  again  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Gteorge 
III.,   tho  only  monarch,  except  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  has 
reigned  during  the  time  of  three  guilds.     It  begins  about 
the  latter  end  of  August,  and,  by  the  Charter,  which  obliges 
the  corporation  to  celebrate  it  at  the  end  of  every  twenty 
years,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  elective  franchises  and  thei;. 
right  as  burgesses,  twenty-eight  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
nil  who  are  disposed  to  renew  their  freedom, 
proclamation  it  is  declared  that,  on  failure  of  doing  so,  Hit 
ate  ever  after  to  be  debarred  of  the  same  on  any  fnl 
'XHSBfiion,     The  last  guild  commenced  on  the  30th  of  Angasl 
1802,  when  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  wt 
assembled,  and  processions  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  heads 
the  different  classes  of  manufactories  with  symbolical  re] 
sentatione'of  their  respective  branches  of  trade  and  commei 
itad  bauds  of  music  passed  through  the  principal  streets 
the  town.     Tho  mayor  ond  corporation,  with  the  wardt 
of  the  different  companies  at  the  head  of  their  respecti 


irtf^H 


BCCLEB   WAKK. 

>rt>ont«d  bodies,  each  in  tbeir  (rffici&l  itrowoa,  and  nilh 
tiieir  neiul  uuigoia,  fell  into  tlio  rmnka  in  dno  untor,  nml  tlio 
whole  waa  preceded  hy  an  excellent  bond  of  mimio  IwIouk'hk  t'> 
Hie  17th  Begimcnt  of  Light  Dragoons,  in  full  dnnui,  anil  tlitiir 
offioerfi  newi;  clothed.  Becrides  the  iriM>l-«(imh<irii',  opinnorN*, 
weftTCxe',  corfwainers",  carpenters',  Tirtiietm',  Uilorpi',  mnitlin', 
plumberB',  paintezB',  glaziers',  watclimakdra',  inorcora'  and 
drapere'  companies,  the  whole  wa8  closed  by  tho  batalxirg. 
ekinnars,  tanners,  and  g1oTt<rs,  Ijabit^Hl  in  charneterisliu 
diesBee,  each  oompon;  being  atlended  hy  a  band  of  miisio 
and  a  very  elegant  ensign.  In  this  nrd<ir  they  proceeded  to 
chnrch,  Kad  after  service  retnmcd  and  jiaraded  through  the 
different  streets  in  the  same  order.  The  mayor  aftniwards 
entertained  the  ),'cntkmen  at  his  house,  and  on  tha  noxt  day 
the  mayoress  repealed  the  treat  to  the  ladies  of  the  town  and 
its  vicmity,  who  formed  a  procension  on  this  day,  in  a  similar 
.■XMnner,  preceded  by  the  girls  of  tlio  o()tton  manufactory 


H<KMnn 


EOCLES  WAKE. 

'.j  Lai^oabhire. 

Ah  annnal  festival  used  to  be  held  nt  Bcclcs,  of  great 
antiqnity,  as  old  probably  as  the  first  erection  tif  the  chureb, 
called  Eeclea  Wake,  celebratpd  on  the  first  Smidiiy  in  l^p- 
tember,  and  was  continued  during  the  throe  sneoeeding  days, 
"id  consisted  of  feasting  upon  a  kind  of  local  oonfectionery, 
illed  "  EccloB  Cakes,"  and  ale,  with  varinue  sports. 
The  follnwiiig  was  the  programme  oii  such  an  occasion  : 
"Eeclea  Waks.—On  Monday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  sports  will  commence  (the  .sports  of  Sunday  being 
passed  over  in  silence)  witli  that  most  ancient,  loyal,  rational 
constitntional  and  la^ul  diversion — 

"  Bolt  Batting — In  all  its  primitive  excellence,  for  whioh 
this  place  has  been  long  noted.  At  one  o'clock  there  will 
he  a  foot  race ;  at  two  o'clock,  a  bull  baiting  for  a  horae 
collar ;  at  four  o'clock,  donkey  races  for  a  pair  of  paniiiors  j 
at  five  o'clock,  a  race  for  a  stuff  hat;  iho  day's  Hjiort  to 
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conclude  with  baiting  the  bull.  Fury,  for  a  superior  dog-o  _ 
Oa  Tuesday,  the  sports  will  be  repea^ted ;  also  on  WedneBday, 
with  the  additional  attraction  of  a  smoclt  race  by  ladiea.  A 
u)ain  of  CDcke  to  be  fought  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  for  twenty  guineas,  and  five  guineas  the  byes, 
between  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester  and  Eccles  ;  tbe  wake 
to  conclude  with  a  fiddling  match  by  all  the  fiddlers  that 
attend  for  a  piece  of  ailver." — Baines,  History  of  Goun^  of 
Lancaater,  1836,  Yol.  iit.  p.  123. 


CHALK-BACK  DAT. 

NOBFOLK. 

At  Diaa,  it  is  customary  for  the  juvenile  populace,  on  f 
Thursday  before  the  third  Friday  in  September  (on  whi 
latter  day  a  fair  and  session  for  hiring  Bervants  are  hel^ 
to  mark  and  disfiguro  each  other's  drosses  with  white  c 
pleading  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  mischievoua  on  "  Chj 
Back  Day."— ^.  d  Q.  1st.  S.  vol  iv.  p.  501. 

lEELAND. 

Tbe  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Leeds  Merctt 
September  Bth,  1863  : — The  triennial  ceremony  of  "  throwi 
the  dart "  in  Cork  Harbour  was  performed  on  Thursday  aT 
noon  by  tbe  mayor  of  that  city.     Tbia  ia  one  of  those  q 
ceremonials  by  which,  in  olden  time,  municipal  1 
were  preserved  and  corporate  rights  asserted.     A  similar  ci 
pageant  called"riding  the  fringes"  (franchises)  was  former 
held  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  Dublin,  i 
after  riding  round  the  inlaud  boundaries  of  the  boroi^ 
tbe  cavalcade  baited  at  a  point  on  the  shore  near  Bolloc 
whence  the  lord  mayor  hurled  a  dart  into  tbe  sea,  the  spo 
where  it  fell  marking  tbe  limit  of  tbe  maritime  jurisdictioi 
At  2  o'clock,  P.u.,  tbe  mombers  of  the  cork  town  Council 
embarked  oa  board  a  steam-vesaol,  attended  by  all  the  oivio 
ofGcers,  and  the  band  of  the  Cork  civil  artillery.     A  Hum 
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of  ladies  also  attended.  The  steamer  procoodud  out  to  boa 
until  she  leoclied  au  un&giuary  liao  between  Four  Head  nnd 
Ooik  Head,  which  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  niaritiiiio  buundury 
of  the  bornugh.  Here  the  mayor  donned  liia  official  robes 
and  proceeded,  attended  by  the  mace  and  sword  bearer,  tlio 
city  treoaaier,  and  the  town  clerk,  all  wearing  their  official 
costames,  to  the  prow  of  the  Toenel,  whence  be  Inunchod 
his  javelin  into  tho  water,  thereby  asserting  bts  authority  uh 
lord  high  ndrairiil  of  the  port.  The  ovont  waa  oulebntod 
by  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 


Sept.  +.] 


ST.  OUTHBEHT'S  DAY. 

DcitHAM. 


An  offering  of  a  stag  waa  at  one  time  auiniully  made  oa  Bt, 
Cuthbert's  Day,  in  September,  by  the  Nevilles  of  Ruby.  Ou 
one  oceasion,  however,  Lord  Neville  claimed  that  hironulf, 
■nd  08  many  aa  he  might  bring  with  him,  should  bo  foaiitod  bv 
tbe  Prior  upon  the  occasion.  To  this  the  Prior  demurred, 
es  a  thing  that  liad  never  been  before  claimetl  as  of  right,  and 
as  being  a  me^t  expensive  and  onerous  burden,  for  tbe  trains 
of  the  great  nobility  of  that  day  were  numerous  in  tbe  extreme. 
The  result  was  tliat  the  Prior  declined  to  nooent  tliu  stag 
when  laid  before  the  shrine,  by  which  tiioy  of  tno  NavilloB 
were  eo  grievously  offended  that  from  words  thoy  got  to  blows, 
and  began  to  cuff  the  monlu  who  wuro  miuistoring  at  the 
altar.  The  latter,  upon  this  occasion,  wore  not  oontontod  to 
offer  a  mere  poesive  resistance,  for  thoy  mado  snoh  goad  uwi 
of  tbe  large  wax  candlcfl  which  thoy  curried  in  Ixtlabouvlug 
their  oppoucnis  as  to  compel  thcra  to  retreat.  Tlio  rotainurs 
of  tho  Nevilles  did  not,  however,  coudosound  to  take  biwk 
again  the  stag  which,  as  they  deomod,  had  hoon  so  nuoour- 
teonsly  refused.  The  stag  was  an  oblation  by  tho  Nevilles 
of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  boon  ln'uught  into 
the  church,  and  presented  with  winding  of  horns. — f 
SIcelchet  of  Durham,  1846,  p,  77  i  Mackenzie,  View  f^f 
€f  Durham,  1834,  vol,  ii.  p.  201. 


HOLT-EOOD  DAT. 


[Sept.  14?! 


Sept.  8.]  NATIVITY  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MABT, 

LlNaOLKSHIBE. 

An  old  tradition  eiiatiiig  within  the  town  of  Grimsby 
that  every  burgess  at  his  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
borough  anciently  preBent«d  bi  the  mayor  a  boar's  head, 
or  an  equivalent  in  money  wbon  the  animal  conld  not  be 
procnred.  The  lord,  too,  of  the  adjacent  manor  of  Bradley, 
it  seems,  waa  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  keep  a  supply  of  these 
nnintala  in  his  wood  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mayor  and 
burgesses,  and  an  annual  hnnting  match  was  officiaUy 
proclaimed  on  some  particular  day  after  the  Nativity  of 
Blessed  Virgio,  In  the  midst  of  these  estensivo  woods 
sport  was  carried  on,  and  seldom  did  the  assembled  train 
to  bring  dovm  a  leash  of  noble  boare,  which  were  desig 
for  a  public  entertainment  on  the  following  day.  At  this 
feast  the  newly-elected  mayor  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  which  contained  the  whole  body  corporate  and  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. — Med. 
^oi  Kalend.,  vol. 

Sept  ii.l 


oifficiaUy^^ 
y  of  thA^I 

train  fail^H 
designeit 


Hajifshibb. 
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A  fair  nsed  to  be  celebrated  at  Winchester  on  the  IStli  o 
September,  and  was  by  far  the  greatest  fair  in  the  kingdtoi 
The  mayor  resigned  the  keys  of  the  four  gates  to  a  magi 
trate  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  collectors  were  statiouej-l 
on  all  the  roads.      Merchants  resorted  to  it  &om  diate: 
parts  of  Europe,  and  it  formed  a  temporary  city  ;  each  street  j 
being  appropriated  to  diflbrent  commoditieB. — Siaiorical  a 
Degeriptive  Guide  to  Winchester,  1829,  p.  86. 


Sept.  14.]  HOLT-EOOD  DAT. 

This  festival,  called  also  Holy-Crosa  Day,  was  institute 
by  the  Eomidi  Church  on  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  largsl 
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piece  of  the  cross  Iiy  tlie  Emperor  HeracHua,  after  it  had 
been  taken  away  on  tho  plundoring  of  Jerusalem  by  OhoEToea, 
King  of  Persia. 

It  appears  to  haye  been  cu8tom^*ry  to  go  a-nutting  upon 
this  day,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  old  play  of  Grim 
the  CoUier  of  Croydon  : 


In  the  Gent.  Mag.  is  the  following  : — "  Tuesday,  September 
14th,  1731,  being  Holy-Hood  Day,  the  king's  huntsmen 
hunted  their  free  buck  in  Biclimoud  Now  Park,  with 
bloodhounds,  according  to  cnstom." 

B  troKiHG  u  Au  sum  B. 

It  appears  .from  the  MS.  Status  Schohe  Etonensis,  1560, 
already  quoted,  that,  in  the  manth  of  September,  "  on  a 
certain  day,"  moat  probably  the  14th,  the  boys  of  Eton 
Bchool  were  to  have  a  play-dny,  in  order  to  go  out  and 
gather  nuts,  a  portion  of  which,  whon  they  returned,  they 
were  to  make  presents  of  to  the  different  masters.  Before 
leave,  however,  was  granted  for  their  excursion,  they  were 
required  to  write  verses  on  tho  fruitfulnesa  of  autumn,  the 
deadly  cold,  &c.,  of  tho  coming  ivinter, 

SUBBBY. 

At  OLortsoy  a  fair  is  held  on  H.dy-Rood  Day  fOld  Style), 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  ■■  Onion  Fair,"  from  tbo  quantity 
of  this  esculent  brought  for  sale. — Brayley,  History  of  Surrey, 
1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 


In  Brayloy's  Londinianam 
ing  extract  from  the  MS! 
Htjore,  Esq.,  during  tho  yM 


[S«^.  an, 

tj,  Seftaa&er  Hat  (1711).  bdng  St  lbtthew*«  Dkj. 
mxmd  oa  my  lad  B^or  to  the  gttmi  tnll  in  Chmfs 
TTiW|iilBl.  wbon  m  mn  watt  by  m-vexbI  of  ibe  gnmieaib 
aad  goitanon  of  tke  oAer  h«piit«la  within  ^  dty,  md 
bnngmtod  at  tke  appcr  ^i  Ae  children  paeaed  two  aid 
tiro,  whom  we  fidlowied  to  the  dvreh,  and  after  having 
»  wtmni  came  lack  to  &  gnvmar-achoot,  irliere  the  boyo 
maile  speecfiea  in  eataaeatontioa  oi  their  benefactors,  one 
in  EngUah,  ^  otbez  is  Latin,  to  ea<^  of  whom  it  ia  cnstmn- 
axj  for  thie  loid  mayor  to  giTe  one  gmnes.  and  the  two 
•berilb  half-ft-gnineaa-piece  as  we  did;  aftenraids,  Uieclerfc 
of  the  hospital  delirered  to  the  lord  mayor  a.  lut  of  the 
sevend  goremortt  to  the  several  hoepibds  nomiitated  the 
preceding  year.     Then  the  sereral  beadles  of  all  the  hospitals 
came  in,  and  laying  down  their  stares  on   the  middle  of 
the  floor,  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the  hall.      Tbcrenpon 
the  lord  mayor  addressed   himself  to  the    city  marshal, 
inqmting  af^  their  conduct,  and   if  any   complaint  was 
to  be  made  against  any  one  in  particniar,  and  an  objection   I 
being  made,  the  lord  mayor  ordered  them  to  take  up  thetr  I 
staTes  again ;  all  which  is  done  in  token  of  their  enbmiseioa  j 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  that  they  bold  their  places  at  1 
his  will,  thongh  elected  by  their  respective  goTemors.     We  j 
were  afterwards  treated  in  the  customary  mamier  with  ewert  J 
cakes  aud  bnrutwinc. 

Sept.  2z.]  Bedfordehibe. 

On  this  day,  at  Biddenhom,  shortly  before  noon,  a  little  ^ 
procession  of  vilkgors  convey  a  white  rabbit  decorated  with  ' 
scarlet  ribbons  through  the  village,  singing  a  hymn  in  * 
honoHr  of  St.  Agatha.  This  ccremouy  ia  said  to  date  from  J 
the  year  of  the  first  Crusade.  All  tlio  unmarried  yonng  3 
women  who  moot  tho  procession  extend  tlio  first  two  fingere  J 
of  the  left  hand,  pointing  towards  tba  rabbit,  and  say — 


"  Guntin,  OuBtin,  lacks  a  bier ! 
Hnidous,  maidena,  bury  liim  hfre. 
The  Pmns  Poit, 


November  1870. 


HI0HABLKA8  EVE. 


'    Bbpt.  24.]  SCALDING  THUESDAY. 

N  Lftiid's  diary  occurs  the  following  :  "  [1635]  Sept,  24th, 
'    Scalding  Thursday." 

This  was  probably  a  homoly  term  for  the  day  of  preparation 
for  that  high-day  MichaelmaB,  when  the  victim  goose  was 
scalded,  plucked,  and  hung^a  week's  hanging  is  the  rule  for 
.   a  goose. — N,  d  Q.  Srd  S.,  vol.  iv.  p.  441. 


Skpt.  28.]  MICHAELMAS  EVE. 

SCRRKY. 

A  OUBioiTS  custom  once  existed  at  EingEton,  viz.,  that  of  the 
congregation  cracking  nuts  during  the  performance  of  diviae 
service  on  the  Sunday  next  before  the  eve  of  St.  Michael's 
Day:  hence  the  phraso,"  Crack-Hut  Sunday."  This  custom 
I  iscoDsidered  bysome  to  have  had  originallysome connection 
I  with  the  choosing  of  the  bailiif  and  other  members  of  the 
I  corporate  body  on  St.  Michael's  Day,  and  of  the  usual  oivio 
I  feast  attending  that  proceeding.  It  would  seem,  however, 
[■  from  the  following  passage  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
I  field  (chap,  iv.),  that  the  custom  was  not  confined  to  Kjngskm ; 
I  for  the  good  vicar,  speaking  of  his  parishionei's,  says : — 
}  "  They  kept  up  the  ChriBtmas  carol,  sent  trne-love-kuots  on 
I  Valentine  morning,  ate  pancakes  on  Shrovetide,  showed 
I  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April,  and  religiously  cracked  nnta 
I  on  Michaelmas  eve." — Brayley,  Topographical  Bistory  of 
I  Surrey,  1841,  vol.  iii.  p  41. 

IKELAND. 

The  last  Sunday  of  summer  has  been,  heretofore,  a  day  of 

great  importance  with  the  Irish,  as  upon  it  they  first  tried 

[  the  new  potato,  and  formed  an  opinion  a&  to  the  prospects  o" 


im?H*llJtA»  SAT. 


tbc  fntnre  Iturcit.     The  iaj  w»s  ttlvajs  called,  in  the  west 
ill  p«rtictiUr,   "GvHc  SonJaj,"  perbftjis  a   ixirmptioD  of 


:  a9.]  MICHAELMAS  DAT. 

At  this  season  village  maidens,  in  tbe  weat  of  England,  go 
np  and  down  the  betlges  gatberiug  crab  apples,  which  they 
carrf  home,  putting  them  into  a  luft,  and  forming  with  them 
the  initials  of  their  Bnppoeed  suitors'  names.  .  The  initiala 
which  are  fonnd,  on  eiaminatioii,  to  bo  most  perfect  on  Old 
Uichaelmas  Day  are  considered  to  repreeeut  the  strongest 
ftttfichments  and  the  best  for  choice  of  hnsbands. — Brand, 
Pop.  Aatiq.  1849,  vol  L  p.  356. 

Micliaelmas  Gooee. — It  was  long  a  prevalent  notion  that 
the  prat-tico  of  eating  goose  on  Michaelmas  Daj  arose  &oin 
the  circuinstauce  that  Qneen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  whilst  partaking  of  » 
goose  on  that  anniversary.  This,  however,  is  disproved  by 
the  fact  that,  so  far  back  as  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  IV. 
(1470),  one  John  de  la  Hay  was  bonnd,  amongst  other 
services,  to  render  to  William  Bamaby,  lord  of  Lastres,  in 
HeiefuTdshire,  for  a  parcel  of  the  demesne  lands,  "  u?  and 
one  g<Kise  fit  for  his  lord's  dinner  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
tie  Arulian  gel."— Spor(«,  Paalimeg,  and  CWioms  of  London, 
1847,  p.  37. 

In  the  poems  of  George  Oascoigne,  1576,  occur  too  the 
following  lines  :— 

"  And  when  the  tenantea  oome  to  pfde  theit  quarter's  rent, 
Ihey  bring  some  fowle  ut  Midaunmier,  e  dish  offish  in  Lant; 
At  Cl]ri»tinfieBe  o  capon,  at  Hic'liaelnuiBBB  a  gooBe, 
And  Bomewhut  else  at  New-yore's  tide,  for  fearo  their  lease  flia 

Bleunt,  in  his  Tenures,  says  that  probably  no  other  leasoa 
can  be  given  for  this  custom  but  that  Michaelmas  day  was 
a  groat  festival,  ond  geoso  at  tiiat  time  were  most  plentifal. 
—See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  367-371. 


Brkkbhibb. 

It  appears  from  a  tublut  in  tLe  churcli  at  Great  Coiwell, 
that  thu  £ev.  David  Collier  cbarged  certain  lauds  in  the 
hamlet  of  LittlG  Coxwull  with  the  iiaj'moat  of  eight  bushels 
of  barley  yearly,  on.  the  29th  of  September,  for  toaohing  the 
poor  children  of  this  parish  to  read,  write,  and  cast  acconnta, 
lor  three  years,  when  they  wore  to  be  succeeded  by  two  others 
to  be  tanght  fur  the  same  term,  and  so  on  successively  for 
tiver,  and  he  empowered  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  or 
the  major  jiart  of  them  (the  vicar  being  always  one)  to 
nominato  the  childi-eu.  The  payment  has  been  regularly 
made,  sometimes  in  kind,  but  latterly  in  money  estimated 
at  the  price  of  barley,  at  the  Furriagdon  market,  the  nearest 
to  the  day  when  the  annual  payment  becomes  due.  The 
payment  is  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  chnrch wardens, 
to  a  schoolmistress  for  teaching  three  children  to  read,  and, 
if  gii'ls,  to  mark  also.  The  number  of  children  was  formerly 
two  only,  who  were  further  taught  to  write  and  cast  accounts ; 
but  this  ])art  of  their  education  was  discontLouod  many 
years  ago  in  conseijuenco  oi  the  inadequacy  of  the  fund, 
and,  instead  thereof  un  additional  child  was  sent  to  be 
instructed  with  the  others. — Edwatds,  Old  English  Ouetoma 
and  Charities,  p.  40. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abingdon  once  had  a  custom  of  adorn- 
ing theu'  houses  with  flowers,  &c.,  on  the  election  of  a  niayor. 
A  ivritor  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  (1782,  vol.  lii.  p.  558),  says  :— 
Hiding  through  Abingdon  early  on  one  of  the  first  Sundays 
in  October,  he  found  ^e  people  in  the  streets  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  very  busy  iu  adorning  the  outside  of  their 
houses  with  garlands  of  flowere  and  bougha  of  trees,  and  the 
paths  were  strewed  with  flowers.  One  house  was  distinguished 
by  a  greater  number  of  garlands  than  the  rest,  and  some 

ra  making  to  bo  fixed  at  the  end  i.f  poles.     Oa  inquiring 

1  reason,  he  waa  told  that  it  was  usual  to  have  this 
ceremony  performed  in  the  street  in  which  the  new  mayor 
lived  on  the  first  Sunday  that  he  went  to  church  after  his 
election. 


MICHAKL1U8  DAT. 


GOBttWALL. 


Tbe  manor  ot  Boscarrock,  the  Botcaret  of  Domesday, 
ntnated  near  Endellion,  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  OonfeBBor  by  Alvin,  nnd  at  the  time  of  the  Domosday 
survey  by  Nigel  under  the  Enirl  of  Moriton.  A  eubetBiitiat 
house  has  bceu  coiiBtrncted  on  the  site  of  the  old  mansioii. 
Rbscarrock  pays  a  luodns  of  £9  in  lieu  of  tithee;  this 
modus  was  utitiently  paid,  according  to  established  cuBtom, 
in  the  church  porch  before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of 
Michaelmas  Day, — Parochial  Rintury  of  Chunti/  of  Cornwall,  \ 
1867,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  I 


The  Lawless  Gonrt  is  kept,  says  Mdraut  {Hislory  of  Essex 
1768,  vol.  i.  p.  272),  at  King's-hill,  about  half  a  mile  north- 
east of  Eocliford  Church,  in  the  yard  of  a  house  once  be- 
longiug  to  ....  Crips,  Gent.,  and  afterwards  to  Robert 
Hacksbaw,  of  London,  morcLant,  and  to  Mr.  John  Buckle. 
Here  the  tenants  kneel,  and  do  their  homage.  The  time  is 
the  Wednesday  morning  next  after  Michaelmas  Day,  npon 
the  firet  cock-crowing,  without  any  kind  of  light  but  such 
as  the  heavens  will  afford.  The  steward  of  the  Court  calleth 
all  Buch  as  are  bound  to  appear  with  as  low  a  voice  as 
possible,  giving  no  notice,  when  he  that  gives  not  an  answer 
is  deeply  amerced.  They  are  all  to  whisper  to  each  other ; 
nor  have  they  any  pen  and  ink,  bnt  supply  that  office  with 
a  coal ;  and  he  that  owes  suit  and  service  thereto,  and 
appears  not,  forfeits  to  the  lord  double  his  rent  every  hour 
be  is  absent,  A  tenant  of  this  manor  forfeited  not  long  ago 
his  land  for  non-attendance,  but  was  restored  to  it,  the  lord 
only  taking  a  fine.  The  Court  is  called  Lawless  because 
held  at  on  unlawful  or  lawless  hour,  or  quia  dicta  sine  legt 
the  title  of  it  runs  in  the  Court  rolls  to  this  day  accordLig 
to  the  form  below : — 

ElHO'S  HiLIi 

Gniin  de  Domino  !Bege 
Dicta  sine  Lege, 
Tenta  eat  ibittcm 
Per  ejnadcm  consuoludi 


I 


fSbpt.  29.] 


DAT, 


AiitD  ortiun  Solia, 
Luccat  nia  Pvlaa, 
Nil  gcribit  nisi  colia. 
Totiea  volueril, 
Galiua  ut  cantaverit. 
Par  cnjuH  solnni  eonitun^ 

Clamiit  olam  pro  Gega 
In  Uuria  sios  Leg*, 
Et  nifli  cito  venerint, 
Citiua  iHBaitneriiit ; 
Et  niBl  clam  aocedant 
Curia  HOD  attendat; 
Qui  venerit  tain  lumiae, 
BiTat  in  rcgtniiae 
Et  dam  aunt  aiae  hiuiiiia 
Ca-pti  sant  in  crimiiic-, 
Cocia  sice  cnra 
JuratL  do  injutia; 
Ttnta  ibidem  die  Mcrourli  (ante  diom)  proxin 
MiciiaelJH  ArcLangeli,  aauo  Regni  Regtu,  &a. 


.  post  Feet  urn  Sunctf- 


Thore  iB  a  tradition  that  this  servile  attendance  whb  im~ 
posed  at  first  upon  certain  tenants  of  divers  raanors  here- 
I  ftboute  for  conspiring  in  this  place  at  suuli  au  unreaBouabla, 
1  lame  to  rftiee  a  aominotion.* 


GLonoEBTBUBSIBB. 

Tto  custom  of  hanging  out  bushes  of  ivy,  boughs  of  trees. 
'  auches  of  flowers  ,it  pn'ra/e  houses  as  a  sign  that  good 
r  may  he  had  within,  prevails  in  the  city  of  Gloucester 
I  Kt  tbe  fair  hold  at  MichaolmoB,  called  Barton  Fair  from  the 
I  locality.— jy.  <e  Q.  Ut  S.  vol.  is.  p.  113. 

•  At  KiddHrniiaatcr,  aaya  a  ooireapondent  of  Geiit.  Hag.  (1790, 
■>yDl.  li.p.  list},  is  a  singular  oastom.  Otx  the  eloattuTi  of  a  bailiff  the 
f  InhabiM^its  aseemblQ  in  tlie  principal  strcuta  and  throw  cabbage-stalks 
m.tt  e^li  other.  Tho  towD-liouse  bell  gives  signal  for  tliD  affray.  ThiB 
Kb  i^icd  ''  lawleas  bour,"  This  done  (for  it  Isats  an  hour),  (be  baili£F 
^Meot  aud  coipoiation,  in  Iheir  robes,  ptecoded  bj  dtums  and  fifes  (for 
■itii^  have  no  vaits),  visit  the  old  and  aoti  bAilifT,  mnstables,  &o., 
^'iilteided  bf  a  mnb.  In  the  meantime  the  most  rcspectablo  families  in' 
^'/cGighbonrliood  afo  invited  to  meet  and  fling  apples  at  tbem  oa> 


[Sept.  tgA 


I 


H  EBTPOBD  S  HI&R. 

In  Brand's  Pop.  Anliq.  (1849,  vol.  i  p.  372)  is  the  foUow- 
iug  account  uf  a  curious  septennial  custom  observed  at, 
Bistiup  Stortford  and  in  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  on* 
old  Michaelmas  Day,  token  from  a  London  newspajier  of  | 
the  18th  of  October,  1787:— 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  called  Ciniiging  Day,  a  great 
number  of  young  men  assemble  in  the  fields  wbero  a  rery 
active  fellow  is  nominated  the  leader.  This  person  they  are 
bound  to  follow,  who,  for  the  sake  of  diversion,  genendly 
ehooB^  the  route  through  ponds,  ditches,  and  places  of  diffi- 
cult passage.  Every  person  they  meet  is  bumped,  mal6 
or  female,  which  is  performed  by  two  other  persons  taking.] 
them  up  by  their  arms,  and  swinging  them  against  eadtl 
other.  The  women  in  general  keep  at  home  at  this  period, 
except  those  of  less  scmpulous  character,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  partaking  of  a  gallon  of  ale  and  a  plumcake,  which  every 
landlord  or  publican  is  obliged  to  fui-nish  the  Tovellers  with, 
generally  spend  the  best  part  of  the  night  in  the  flelda< 
if  the  weather  is  fair,  it  being  strictly  according  to  anoiei 
usage  not  to  partake  of  the  cheer  anywhere  else. 


XOTTINOB  A  H  BHIBE . 


A  correspondent  of  Book  oj  Days  (vol  ii.  p.  I_ .  _ ,  „_ 

following  acconnt  of  the  ceremonies  formerly  connectjad.  wil 
the  election  of  the  mayor  at  Nottingham.  On  thedaj^tbenew 
mayor  aasumed  office  (September  29),  he,  the  old  iWyor,  the 
aldermen,  and  councillors,  all  marched  in  proceB'vnon  to  BL 
Mary's  Chinch,  where  divine  service  was  said.  A ' 
the  whole  body  went  into  the  vestry,  where  the 
seated  himself  in  an  elbow  chair,  at  a  table  o 
black  cloth,  in  the  middle  of  which  lay  the  ma 
with  rosemary  and  sprigs  of  bay.  This  was  termed 
bnrying  of  the  mace,"  doubtless  n  symbolical  act,  deuot' 
the  official  decease  of  its  late  holder.  A  form  of  elect) 
the  new  mayor  was  then  gone  through,  after  which  the 
retiring  &om  office  toofe  up  the  mace,  kissed  it,  and  deliver. 
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it  into  tbc  hand  of  bis  Buccessor.  The  now  maynr  then 
proposed  two  persons  for  sheriffi,  and  two  foi'  the  ofBco  of 
chamberlaius ;  and  itfter  these  Lad  also  gono  through  the 
votea,  the  whole  asseTablnge  marched  into  the  chnncel, 
where  the  senior  coroner  administered  the  oath  to  the  new 
mayor  in  the  presence  of  the  old  one;  and  the  town-elerk 
gnve  to  the  sheriffs  and  charoberlains  their  oath  of  office. 
These  ceremontcs  being  over,  they  marched  in  order  to  the 
ITew  Hall,  attended  by  such  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  as  bod 
been  invited  by  the  niayor  and  sheriffs,  whore  the  feasting 
took  place.  On  their  way,  at  the  Week-day  Cross,  over 
against  the  ancient  Guild  Hall,  the  tovFn-clerk  proclaimed 
the  mayor  and  sberifls ;  and  at  the  next  ensuing  market-day 
they  were  again  prochtimed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  market 
at  the  Malt  OrosB.  On  these  occasions  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  welcomed  their  guests  with  bread  and  cheese,  frnit 
'a  season,  and  pipes  and  tobacco. 

Sussex. 

At  Chichester,  Sloe  Fair  was  always  proclaimed  under  the 
I  <Jftnon  Gate  by  the  bishop's  steward  eight  days  before  the 
\  eve  of  St.  Faith  the  Virgin,  during  which  time  the  jurisdiction 
tot  the  mayor  ceased,  and  tlio  bishop  had  power  to  collect, 
E:and  did  by  his  agent  collect,  the  tolls  of  the  market  and  fair. 
■  An  instance  is  recoi'ded  (1702)  in  the  aunals  of  the  corpora- 
K'lioQ  of  the  bishop  claiming  the  keys  of  the  city  during  the 
l.Piepowder  Court.  The  bishop's  claim  arose  from  a  grant 
I  made  as  early  as  Henry  I.^Dally,  Cldchesler  Guide,  1831, 
I  p.  24. 

I  The  bailiff  of  Seaford  is  annually  elected  on  8t,  Michael's 
I  Day.  The  freemen  of  the  town  having  previously  assembled 
mti  the  Court  HiJl — leaving  the  jurats  on  the  bench — retire 
nio  a  certain  spot  at  the  gate-post  of  a  field  near  the  west  end 
BOf  the  town,  where  the  serjeant-tit-mace  of  the  body  cur- 
Tiporate  nominates  the  ohicf  magistrate  for  the  ensuing  year, 
^wio  is  then  and  there  elected.  This  peculiar  custom  is 
Inpposed  to  havo  originated  to  prevent  any  influence  on  tho 
_part  of  the  corporation  magistrates  (jurats),  and  to  enable 
ftiie  freemen  to  make  a  froe  choice  of  their  ninyor. 


IBwt, 


qwaiy.  VTi.  liiiilii^  rf ^  iiiwJ  Im^j,  «y»  flit  < 
----      '  -    ■IFtfci  fc  nBi^tbe  i"  ' 

bft  MM  ni  kmnto  it.    Tbcrf 


TIM 

glB%»  i^TangMHwfcBKe  notlier 

;  aad  «k«  O^  hqgm  Ae  Bo^  Otfy  dn«  dMse  ropn 
'  '  n*  Am  ^  ^iyiwilji,  with  & 
■  kMi  JMlMJ  «r  ■  wUp,  aod 
•nl  mwtti  WAn  far  Ont 
■npMft.  TM»  i>  »  lifW  miiilMiHi  Sm  fte  T«lg».  who 
Ww  few  fiwrMwriM  far  wuuliMg  en^l  tm  a—il*j»;  the  nea 
Wm  Oeir  nmedoxte  kU»i  Am  «■  hw^taek  and  ^w 
nd  msva  mtHl  pnHMlB :  Oft  mcm  (naort  Oe  wranm 
viA  knncc  sad  pvnn,  Ob  vnatm  pmoi  Oe  nen  with  » 
pairof  fnegNtenof  dneneolons;  Aeyghmthentlikewue 
a  qoaotUT' of  wild  euTota, 

IbcMli?  njs  it  m  dw  cmIm,  taU  of  lite,  at  8t  KilA^ 
en  Mil  lia  I'bm  Daj,  to  ^epan  la  nosyfemilj  a  loaf  or 
of  bvGMd,  OMBncNKly  hI:8^  and  eonpOBBded  at  difi 
uigredieatB.    Tlii>  e^e  belongad  to  tin  AiJi— igJ,  ■># 
its  Duae  fion  bin.    Ereir  me  m  eadt  &mify,      ' 
ctnngen  or  daaKstks,  bad  &k  poaticB  of  OiskiMl 
breftd,  and  h&d  of  ooane  »ne  tids  to  ibe 
protection   of  St.   Midiael.— S^My    tf  St. 
p.  22. 
.  HaTtin,  speaking  of  the  Proteetant  inhaTatants  <tf' 


I 


Oct.  2.]  GOOBK  f. 

Bays :  TLoy  observe  the  fostivols  of  Clirietnias,  Easter,  Good 
Fridfty,  nnd  St.  Michael.  Upoa  the  latter  day,  they  have  a 
cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families  hake  the 
bread  called  St.  Mitdiael's  banaock.  Alluding  to  St.  Kilbar 
village,  he  observos  that  they  likewise  have  a  general 
cavalcade  on  St.  Michael's  Bay,  and  take  a  turn  round  their 
church.  Every  family,  as  soon  as  the  solemnity  ia  over,  is 
accustomed  to  hako  St.  Michael's  cake ;  and  all  strangers, 
together  with  those  of  the  family,  must  eat  the  bread  that 
night. — ^Martin's  Deacriplion  of  lite  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
p.  213. 

IBELANH 

In  Iroland,  thia  season  is  celebrated  by  the  making  of  the 
Michaelmas  CEike,  A  lady's  ring  is  mixed  in  the  dough,  and, 
when  the  cake  is  baked  it  is  cut  into  Bcctious  and  distributed 
to  the  immarricd  people  at  table,  and  the  person  who  gets 
the  slice  with  the  ring  "  is  sure  to  be  married  before  next 
Michaohnas."— JV.  d  Q.  3rd  8.  vol.  is.  p.  520. 


te(.  i]  GOOSE  FAIE. 

KoTTIKQHAM. 

Thu  origin  of  this  fair  arose  from  the  large  quantities  of 
geese  which  were  driven  up  from  the  feus  of  Lincolnshire 
for  sale  at  this  fair,  which  is  on  the  2ud  of  October,  when 
geeae  are  juat  in  season.  Persons  now  living  can  remember 
seeing  fifteen  or  twenty  thouaand  geese  in  the  market-place, 
each  flock  attended  by  a  gooseherd  with  a  crook,  which  he 
dexterously  throw  round  the  neck  of  any  goose,  and  brought 
it  ont  for  inspection  by  the  customer.  A  street  on  the 
Lincolnshire  side  of  the  tows  is  still  called  Goosegate,  and 
the  flavour  of  the  goose  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  good 
people  of  Nottingham,  as,  on  the  fair  day,  one  is  sure  to  be 
found  on  the  table  of  twenty-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
better  class  of  the  inhabitants. — N.  d  Q.  Isl  S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  563. 
A  writerin  Jour.  o/(fte.drci.^»(oc.  (1853.  vol.viii.  p.  236), 


884  BT.  rArrtfB  pat.  [Oct.  &M 

aUnding  to  the  customs  allowed  at  Nottingliam,  says  ti 
the  mayor  of  Nottingliam  formerly  ftppciirs  to  have  ^ 
a  feast  of  hot  roaet  goese  on  the  last  duy  of  his  mayotral^f 
preTioDS  to  the  election  of  his  sacceasor. 

Lakoasbikb. 

At  Great  Crosby,  a  sabnrban  village  about  seven  miles 
trma  Liverpool,  early  in  October,  every  year  tliere  is  held  a 
local  ftistiW.  which  is  called  the  "  Goose  Fair."  The  faaat 
takes  plaeg  when  tbe  harvest  is  gathered  in  aboat  that  part 
of  the  coDDtry,  and  so  it  forms  a  sort  of  "  harvest-home  " 
gathering  for  tie  agricnltui  ista  of  the  noigUbonrhood.  It 
is  said  also  that,  at  this  particular  period,  geese  are  finer 
uid  fotter  after  feeding  on  the  stubble-fields  than  at  any 
other  time.  Cmioos  to  say,  however,  the  bird  iu  question 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  eaten  at  these  feasts. — 2f.  A  Q.  3rd  8, 
vol.  lit.  p.  loS,  and  vol.  iv.  p,  83. 


Oct.  6.1 


ST.  FAITH'S  DAT. 


Oh  this  day  a  very  cnrions  costum  is  observed  in  the  Kortb 
of  Eiislaiiil.  A  cake  of  flour,  spring-WBter,  salt,  and  so^ 
must  be  made  by  three  maidens  or  three  widons,  aod  ea^ 
mnst  have  an  equal  share  in  the  composition.  It  is  then 
baked  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch-oven,  and,  alt  the  while  it  is 
doing,  silence  must  be  strictly  observed,  and  tbe  cake  ma&t 
be  tnmed  nine  times,  or  three  times  to  each  persmi.  WlwB 
it  is  thoTOngbly  done  it  is  divided  into  three  paib.     bell . 


I 


I 
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r  Then  all  three  imwt  get  into  bod  with  the  ring  Biisponded 
by  a  string  to  the  head  of  the  oonoh,  and  they  will  be  sure 
to  dream  of  their  future  husbandB.— Brand's   Pop.    Antiq. 
1849,  Tol.  i.  p.  373. 
Oct.  io.]  Dobbbtsbjbb. 

Pack  Monday  Fair  is  held  at  Sherborne  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  10th  of  October,  and  is  ushered  in,  Kays 
Hntchiua  {Eisl.  of  JJoTsel,  1774),  by  the  ringing  of  Ihe  great 
bell  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  boys 
find  yoimg  men  porainbnlating  the  t^trccta  with  cows'  horns. 
Tradition  asBcrtfi  that  this  fair  originated  at  Iha  termi- 
I' nation  of  the  building  of  the  church,  when  the  people  who 
■  liad  been  employed  about  it  packed  up  their  tools,  and  held  a 
ko  in  the  churchyMd,  blowing  cows'  boms  in  thoir 
—See  Every  Day  Bnole,  vol.  ii.  p.  1037. 

A  fair  was  formerly  held  yearly  on  the  10th  of  October,  in 
tho  precincts  of  the  ville  of  Chiist  Church,  and  wna  usually 
called  Jack  and  Joan  Fair,  from  its  being  esteemed  a  statute 
fair  for  the  hiring  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  for  which 
purposG  it  continued  till  the  second  Batnrday  or  market-day 
had  passed.  — Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  1799,  vol.  iv.  p.  424. 

LANCASHinE. 

About  the  year  1760,  it  weis  customary  with  the  burgesses 
of  Liverpool  on  tho  annual  election  of  a  mayor  to  have  a 
bear  baited.  This  event  took  place  on  the  lUth  of  October, 
utd  the  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  continued  for  eaveral 
dayB.  The  animal  was  first  baited  at  the  White  Cross,  at 
tho  top  of  Chapel  Street,  and  was  then  led  in  tritmiph  to  tho 
exchange,  where  the  conflict  was  renewed,  A  repetition 
of  the  same  brutal  ciiieltios  was  likewise  exhibited  in  Derby 
Street,  and  tho  diversion  was  concluded  by  the  animal 
undergoing  reiterated  ci£saults  at  the  Stock  Market  opposito 
Ihe  top  of  Pool  Lane.  Tho  bear  was  assailed  separately 
by  large  mastifl's,  and  if  any  dog  cwiipelled  him  to  yell. 
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or  WM  aUa  to  Hstein  Ibe  «(■!«*  with  si]peri<»  addreee, 
ba  was  rewarded  with  ft  bnss  eolhu-.  It  wse  rcantu-kable, 
howerer,  that  few  of  tlte  bears  ■eaOmts  amid  be  induced 
to  renew  Uk  fight  afier  hmnag  ooee  received  tbe  fraternal 
OBbnoe.— 0007,  Hulor}  ofUunpaai,  1810,  p.  9a 


FcvuMirl;,  there  existed  in  Hull  a  custom  of  n^bipping 
an  the  dog3  that  w«e  found  nmniug  about  tlie  Btreete  on 
the  10th  of  October*  and  at  one  time  so  coimnon  was  the 
pracfoe,  that  Brer;  little  urchin  considered  it  his  duty 
to  prepare  a  whip  for  anj  uuluckj'  dog  that  might  be  seen 
in  the  street  on  that  da;. 

Tnditian  assigns  the  following  origin  to  the  custom : — 
Serious  to  the  suppression  of  munasteries  in  Hull,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  monks  to  pioride  liberallj  for  the  poor  aud 
the  wayfarer  who  came  to  the  fiiir  held  annually  on  tiie 
11th  of  October  ;  and  while  basy  in  this  necessary  pi-eparation 
the  day  before  the  tar,  a  dog  strolled  into  tbe  lordei-, 
snatched  up  a  joint  of  meat  and  decamped  with  it.  The 
coo^B  gtiTO  tbe  alarm,  and  when  the  dog  gut  into  the  streets 
be  was  pursued  by  the  expectants  of  tbe  charity  of  the  monfeB, 
who  were  waiting  outside  the  gate,  and  made  to  give  up  the 
stolen  joint.  Whenever,  after  this,  a  dog  showud  his  face 
while  this  annual  preparation  was  going  on,  he  was  instantly 
beaten  o£  Eventually,  this  was  taken  np  by  the  boys  and, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  new  police,  was  rigidly  put 
in  practice  by  them  every  10th  of  October. — N.  d  Q.  l«t  S. 
voL  viii  p.  409. 


Oct.  18.] 


8T.  LUKE'S  DAT. 


At  Oliarlton,  a  fair 
terized  by  several 


held  on  this  day,  and  was  chamc- 
peculiarities.     Every  booth  in  the 
Boo  St.  Luke'a  Day. 
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fair  htid  its  Lorns  coiiBpicnous  in  the  fi'ont.  Rums'  borus  were 
an  flrtiole  abundaatly  represented  for  ealo,  eveu  the  gia- 
geibiead  was  marked  by  a  gilt  pair  of  horns.  It  eoonied  an 
ineiplicable  mystery  how  horna  and  Charlton  Fair  had 
become  associated  in  this  manner,  till  an  antiquary  at  length 
thiew  a  light  upon  it  by  pointing  out  that  a  homed  ox  is 
the  lecogniBed  medieBTul  symbol  of  St.  Luke,  the  patron  of 
the  fair,  fragmeutu'y  examples  of  it  being  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  painted  windows  of  Charlton  Church.  This  fair  was 
one  where  an  onneual  licence  was  piactised.  It  was 
customary  for  men  to  come  to  it  in  women's  clothes — a 
favourite  mode  of  masqueiading  two  oi'  three  humlred  years 
ago — against  ii'hich  the  puritan  clergy  launched  many  a 
fulmination.  Tlio  men  also  amused  themselves,  on  their  way 
across  Blackhcatb,  in  lashing  the  women  with  furze,  it  being 
proverbial  that  "  all  was  lair  at  Horn  Fair." — Sook  of  Days, 
Tol.  i.  p.  645. 

A  sermon  was  formerly  preached  at  Charlton  Church  on 
the  day  of  tho  fair,  A  practice  which  originated  by  a 
bequest  of  twenty  shillings  a  year  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish  for  preaclung  it. — See  Every  Day  Book,  1826,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1386-1889. 

TOBEBHIBB. 

Drake,  in  his  Eboraaim  (1736,  p.  218),  says  that  a  fair 
was  always  kept  in  Micklegate,  on  St.  Lake's  Doy,  for  all 
Borts  of  smnJl  wares.  It  was  commonly  culled  Dish  Fair 
&om  the  great  quantity  of  wooden  dishes,  ladles,  &c.,  brought 
to  it.  An  old  custom  was  observed  at  this  fair,  of  bearing  a 
wooden  ladle  in  a  sling  on  two  stangs  about  it,  carried  by 
fonr  sturdy  labourers,  and  each  labourer  was  supported  by 
another.  This,  without  doubt,  was  a  ridicule  oa  the  meanness 
of  the  wares  brought  to  the  fair,  small  benefit  accining  to 
the  labourers  at  it. 

Drake  tolls  us  that  in  bis  time  St.  Luke's  Day  was  known 
in  York  by  the  name  of  Whip-Dog  Day,  from  a  strange  custom 
that  schoolboys  had  of  whipping  all  dogs  that  were  seen  in 
tlie  streets  on  that  day.    Whence  this  uncommon  peisecutiou, 

khe  says,  look  itsrise  is  uncertain,  and  haseven been  considered 
by  some  to  bo  of  Itoman  origin.     He  regards,  however,  tho 
2  o  2 
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fuJlvmBg  tratUtioa  as  nraet  probable :— Tbat  in  some  time  of 
fUftn  ft  jwiatt  eakbntiiig  tnaea  •(  this  fi^tiTuI.  in  eotno 
•kum  ia  Ynrk,  tntfijitimUBlj  dropped  the  boet  after  coofie- 
•ntko.  wliiah  wkb  soLttlenlj  soatehed  up  and  svullowed  bj  a 
^  tUl  fatr  imAtf  the  mLtax  ttHle.  The  pra&nalion  of  ibis 
ki^  ig  iifcii  J  nf««iiiriiiiiil  &e  de«th  of  the  dog.  and  a  pereecu- 
twa  '>;4['<^  vAuA  vns  eontmned  on  the  vmirersaty  of  this 
4^1.  Tm  niM  onslon  •)«>  asisted  at  lUiUicliester  on  the  first 
Jwt  gf  Aww  Fur,  wUoh  me  held  about  the  Bamo  time. — 
KM.  4SM  IMwL  voL  t  ^  360. 

Oct.  ji.J  Otoircx&nBSHiKS. 

Kwhud  AUHdge  gan  the  iotanst  of  3(KU.,  Three  per 
iVuC  iVufti'ls,  tluU  the  diTtdead  aEMMiId.  Iw  ever,  be  dispceed 
t4i'  w  (tlU>w»;— li  Is.  lu  th»  near  of  6»e  parish  of  St. 
NWhvJiu  fO*  pacCtnaiag  mtxmag  aerrioa  annn&Uj  iu  the 
}fiui\iit  vh**rvh  («  th«  Uat  of  (Mofaer,  and  piuaohing  a 
vwvwoHi  iu  i,viuntMBUMtiiM  of  Iha  ^oriona  Tictorr  obtained 
^jf  li>44  NvlsMi  tfTw  th«  coiahiMd  Swts  of  Fraooo  and 
t4«^u  ^>a'  l'ai>o  Tn&lea^  <m  ^  ai>l  of  October  1805 ; 
i^K.  t!>i.  ui^uuU;  betwmtt  tha  do^  and  sexton  for  their 
Uhndttuvu  Ukt  sawh  wcYiea  aal  sanwa.  The  residue  of  the 
diviJuod  tv  bu  ap{diad  to  bwpcu  a  newBBut  of  his  &i«ud 
Ilk  p.HKl  Muidtliva,  aad  Ike  aas^B  aftw  sadi  repair  to  bo 
^iwm  ht  tbo  poor  OB  the  eih  o<  DMsnher  eai-h  jear  in 
vokU  aud  gantteitts. — £dinids,  (Hi  AifCak  CiufuiM  ami 
i'^MnhM,  lik%  p.  170. 


Oct.  2S.]  ST.  CBISPLS'3  DAT. 

7  places  St.  Crispin^s  Daj  te  a  great  holiday  among 
eatakers,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  thus  esphuned : — Two 
Ottm,  Crispin  and  Crispinian,  natives  of  Kome,  haiisg 
^>niu  converts  to  Christianity,  travelled  to  Siiissons    iu 
y^'auue    about  the  year  303,   in  order  to  propagate    the 
~     faith.     Being    dcsiroos,   howoTer,   of  rendering 
independent  Ihey  gaiued  a  subsistence  by  malcing 


Oct.  15.]  BT.  ORispm's  day. 

ehoes,  witli  wLich  it  ia  Boid  thpy  furnii^Iietl  fhe  poov  at  a 
tremoly  small  price,  rii  angel,  according  to  the  le;^ 
Bupplying  them  with  leatlier.  They  suffered  martyrdon 
the  persecution  tmder  Masimian. 

In  Time'g  Telegeope  for  1816  it  is  obBorved  that  the 
ehoemakers  of  the  pi'seent  daj  are  not  far  behind  their  pre- 
deceasora  in  the  manner  of  keeping  St.  Criepiu.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  it  ib  »  day  of  feasting  and  jollity.  It 
is  also  observed  as  a  festival  with  the  corporate  body  of 
cordwaiocrB  or  Bhucmalcors  of  LondoQ,  bat  without  any  sort 
of  proceBsion  on  the  occaBion. 

NORTHUMUE  BLAND, 

In  the  town  of  Hexham,  the  following  cnstom  iB,  or  wac, 
at  cue  time  ohserrcd  : — The  shoeniakers  of  the  town  meet 
and  dine  by  previous  arraugumoutB  at  Borae  tavern  ;  a  King 
Crisjiin,  queen,  prince,  and  princess,  elected  from  members 
of  their  fraternity  of  familioB,  being  present.  They  after- 
wards form  in  grand  procession  (the  ladies  and  their  atten- 
dants excepted),  and  parade  the  streets  with  bonQors,  music, 
&c.,  the  royal  party  and  suite  gaily  dressed  in  charneter. 
In  the  evening  they  reassemble  for  dancing  and  other 
festivities.  To  his  majosty  and  consort,  and  their  royal 
liightiesseB  the  prince  and  princess  (the  latter  usually  a 
pretty  girl),  duo  regal  homage  is  paid  during  that  day.^ 
JV.  d  Q.  lit  S.  vol  vi.  p.  243. 

At  one  time  tlio  cordwniners  of  Newcastle  celebrated  the 
festival  of  St.  Crispin  by  holding  a  coronation  of  their 
jiatron  saint  in  the  court  of  the  Freemen's  Hospital  at  the 
Westgate,  and  afterwards  walking  in  procession  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.     This  caricature  show  produced 

L Jniich  laughter  and  mirth,— Mackenzie,  Hietory  of  Neiecattle, 

■  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 


r  atssEx. 

In  theparisheaof  OuokfioldftndHiu'Bt-a-point,  8t  Crispin's 
Day  is  kept  with  much  rejoicing.  The  boys  go  romid. 
Rsliing  for  money  in  the  name  of  St,  Crispin,  bonfires  are 
"  '  ■   '    Hid  it  passes  off  very  much  in  t!io  sjime  way  as  the 
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5th  of  November.      It  appears  from  an  inEcriptioi 
munam«ut  to  oue  uf  t)io  nncieiit  fiimilf  of  Bnnell,  in  t 
panBh  chnrch  of  Cucktiold,  that  a  Sir  John  Bimell  attended 
Henry  V.  to  Frauce  in  tLc  year  1415,  vdtli  one  ship,  twenty 
men-at-Birins,  and  forty  arcbera,  and  it  k  probable  that  the 
obBervRUUd  of  this  day  in  that  neighbourhood  is  ooimetited  — 
with  that  fact.— ff.  d  Q.  IH  8.  vol.  t.  p.  30. 

WALES. 

At  Tenby  au  effigy  was  mado  ami  bnng  on  some  elevated 
and  prominent  place  (the  steeple  fur  iuetanco)  on  the  preTiou»S 
night.  On  thu  morning  of  the  Saint's  day  it  was  cut  do\ 
and  carried  abont  the  town,  u  will  being  nad  in  doggi 
verse,  purporting  to  he  the  laet  testament  of  the  Saint,  i 
puTBuanco  of  which  the  several  articlee  of  dress  were  di»^  I 
tiibuted  to  the  different  shoemakers.  At  length  nothing 
remained  of  the  image  hut  the  padding,  which  wag  kicked 
about  hy  the  crowd.  As  a  sort  of  revenge  for  the  treatment 
given  to  St.  Crispin,  his  followers  hung  uji  the  effigy  of  a 
carpenter  on  St.  Clement's  Day. — Mison's  Tale*  ajul  Tradp-,^ 
ti(mi  of  Tcnhy,  1858,  p.  26. 


Oct.  29.]  ST.  MODWEN'S  DAT. 

Sta,ffobdshiiie, 

This   day  used  to   be  observed  at  Burton-on-Trent.      On<| 
it  was  held  a  sale  of  cheese,  and  a  variety  of  sports  andj 
pastimes  took  placo. — Pitt,  Topoip-aplikal History  of  Slaf or' 
shire,  1817,  p.  45. 

Oct.  30.]  Bdokingiiamshirb. 

TsB  manor  of  Ohetwode — a  small  village  abdut  five  i 
from  Buckingham — has  been  the  property  of  the  Chetwodq 
family  from  Sason  times.     Though  of  small  extent,  it  is  t 


^  paramount  manor  of  a,  liberty  or  district,  ombraciug  Boveml 
'  other  manors  and  TillngoB,  wliich  ore  required  trO  do  suit  and 
serrice  at  the  Cuui't-Leet  held  at  Chetwode  everj  three  years. 
The  lord  of  Chctn^adG  manor  has  also  the  right  tu  levy 
s  yearly  tax,  called  the  "  Rhyno  Toll,"  oa  all  cattle  found 
within  this  liberty,  between  the  30th  of  October  and  the  7th 
of  Novemher,  both  days  inclueive.  The  commencemeiit 
of  the  toll,  which  is  proclaimed  with  much  ceremony,  is  thus 
described  in  an  old  doooment  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  :— 
"  In  the  beginning  of  the  said  drift  of  the  common,  or 
rhyne,  first  at  their  going  forth,  they  shall  blow  a  welkc-shell, 
or  home,  immediately  after  the  sun  rising  at  the  Mansion- 
Houae  of  the  manor  of  Chetwode,  and  then,  in  thoii'  going 
about,  they  shall  blow  their  borne  the  second  time  in  the 
field  between  Newton  Pnrcell  and  Barton  Hartshorne, 
in  the  said  oonnty  of  fincke,  and  also  shall  blow  their 
home  a  third  time  at  a  place  near  the  town  of  Finmere, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  they  shall  blow  their  borne 
the  fonrth  time  at  a  certain  stone  in  the  market  of  the  town 
of  Backingham,  and  thero  to  give  the  poor  sixpenco  ;  nnd  so, 
going  forward  in  this  manner  about  the  said  drift,  shall 
blow  tho  borne  at  several  bridges  called  Thomborough  Bridge, 
icing's  Bridge,  and  Bridge  Mill.  And  they  also  shall  blow 
their  home  at  the  Pound  Gate,  called  tho  Lord's  Pound, 

JD  the  pariah  of  Chetwode And  also  (the  Lord  of 

Chetwode)  has  always  been  used  by  his  ofBcers  and  servants 
to  drive  away  all  foreiga  cattle  that  shall  be  found  within 
the  said  parishes,  fields,  &c.,  to  impound  the  same  in  any 
pound  of  the  said  towns,  and  to  take  for  every  one  of  the  said 
foreign  boasts  twopence  for  the  mouth,  and  one  penny  for 
a  foot  for  every  one  of  the  said  beasts."  All  cattle  thus 
impounded  at  other  places  were  to  be  removed  to  tho  pound 
at  Chetwode,  and  if  not  claimed  and  the  toll  paid  within 
three  days,  "  then  Hie  next  day  following  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  tho  bailiff  or  ofBcers  of  the  lord  for  the  time  luing 
shall  blow  their  home  three  times  at  the  gate  of  tlio  said 
j^ionnd,  and  miike  proclamation  that,  if  any  persons  lack  any 
cattle  that  shall  ho  in  the  same  pound,  let  them  come  and 
shew  the  marks  of  the  same  cattle  so  claimed  by  them,  and 
they  shall  have  them,  paying  unto  the  lord  hia  money  in  tho 
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mnnuer  nnd  furm  before  mentioned,  otherwise  the  sitid  cattle 
tliiit  shall  so  romaiii,  Bhall  be  the  lord's  ns  Etrays."  This  toll 
WBB  fomiorly  bo  rigitUy  enforced,  that  if  the  owner  of  cnttlo 
80  impounded  made  hia  claim  immediately  after  the  proola- 
nation  was  over,  he  was  refused  them,  except  by  paying  their 
full  market  price. 

Though  the  custom  is  still  regularly  observed,  it  has..^ 
imdei'goue  some  changes  since  the  date  of  the  above  docu- 
ment. The  toll  now  begins  lit  nioe  in  the  merniug  instead 
of  at  sunrise,  and  the  horn  is  first  Bounded  on  the  church- 
hill  at  Buckingham,  and  gingerbread  and  beer  diotribnted 
among  the  assembloil  boys,  the  girls  being  excluded,  Thfl' 
officer  then  proceeds  to  another  part  of  the  liberty  on  t 
border  of  OxfordBhire,  and  there,  after  blowing  his  horn 
before,  agaiu  distributes  gingerbread  and  beer  among  the 
assembled  bnys.  The  toll  is  then  proclaimed  as  begun,  and 
collectors  are  Btntioned  at  different  pacta  to  enforce  it,  at  the 
rate  of  two  ahiliiugB  a  score  upon  all  cattle  and  swine 
pnsBiiig  on  any  rood  within  the  liberty,  until  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  the  "  Rbyne  "  closes. 

The  occupiers  of  land  within  the  liberty  have  long  been 
occDEtomed  to  compound  for  the  toll  by  an  annual  payment 
of  one  shilling.  The  toll  has  sometimes  been  refused, 
but  has  always  been  recovered  with  the  attendant  expeuses. 
It  rcaliEed  about  20^  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  Buck- 
inghamsliire  llailway ;  but  now,  owing  to  Welsh  and  Irish 
cattle  being  sent  by  trains,  it  does  not  amount  to  above  41.,, 
and  is  let  by  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  for  only  1/.  5a,' 
a  year.  ' 

The  existence  of  this  toll  may  be  traced  to 
antiquity,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  origiji  except  &i 
local  ti'adition,  which,  however,  in  this  caae  has  been 
remarkably  confiiiucd,  that  it  may  safely  be  credited, 
parish  of  Ohetwode,  as  its  name  implies,  was  formerly  thioklj 
wooded ;  indeed  it  formed  a  part  of  an  ancient  forest  calli  ' 
Eookwoode,  which  is  euppoaed  to  have  been  contenninoiui 
with  the  present  liberty  of  Ohetwode.  At  a  very  early 
period,  says  our  tradition,  this  forest  was  infested  with  on 
onorraotts  wild  boar  which  became  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.      The  inhabitants  wei'C  nerer  safe  fn>ni_ 
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Ilia  attocke,  imd  Btrangprs  who  heard  of  his  ferncity  were 
flfrftid  to  Tisit  or  pans  through  the  district,  eo  that  traffic 
imd  fi'icndlj  intercoiu'Bo  were  gerionsly  impeded,  ae  well  as 
miicli  iujnry  done  to  property  by  this  savage  monster.  The 
lord  of  Chetwode,  like  a  valiant  knight,  determined  to  rid 
liis  neighhourhood  from  this  pest,  or  to  die  in  tiio  attempt. 
BeiLt  on  this  generous  purpose,  he  sallied  forth  into  the 
forest,  and,  as  the  old  song  has  it, — 

"  Then  lis  1i1o»fm1  a  blast  Tul]  north,  Bontli,  eflbt,  and  west — 

Wind  well  Ihy  honi,  fipod  Luuter  ; 
And  the  wild  boar  then  heard  him  tail  in  his  den, 

Aa  he  was  a  joml  hqnter. 
Tlien  he  nuide  tlie  best  of  hia  speed  unto  him — 

Wind  wb!1  thy  horn,  good  hunter ; 
Swil't  Beyt  the  boar,  with  his  tusks  smeared  with  gnre, 

To  Sir  Bjalos,  the  jovial  hunter. 
Then  the  wild  boar,  being  so  stout  and  bo  strong — 

Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter ; 
Thrashed  down  the  trees  as  he  ininped  him  along 

To  Sir  Bjaliis,  the  jovial  hunter. 
Thoa  they  fuueht  four  houra  in  a  long  summer  day — 

Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  liunter ; 
Till  the  wild  boar  fain  nould  have  got  him  away 

From  Sir  Kyalaa,  the  jovial  hunter. 
Thea  Sir  Kvalaa  he  dciiwed  his  broad-avford  with  might — 

Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter; 
And  he  fairly  out  the  boar's  head  off  quite, 

For  he  was  a  jovial  hunttr." 

Matters  being  thuB  settled,  the  neighbourhood  rung  with 
the  praises  of  the  gallant  deed  of  the  lord  of  Chetwodo,  and 
the  news  thereof  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  wlio 
"  liked  him  so  well  of  the  achievemeet,"  tlmt  he  forthwith 
made  the  knight  toniknt  in  eapite,  and  constituted  his  manor 
paramonnt  of  all  the  manors  within  the  limits  and  extent 
of  the  Toyal  forest  of  Eookivocde.  Moreover,  he  granted  to 
him,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  among  other  immnuitiea  and 
privilegeH,  the  full  right  and  power  to  levy  every  year  the 
"Ehyne  Toll,"  which  has  already  been  described. 

Such  a  custom  as  the  "  Rhyne  Toll "  is  not  without  ita 
use.  It  is  a  perpetual  memorial,  perhaps  more  convincing 
than  written  history,  of  the  dangers  whioh  sarrounded  our 
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ancestors,  and  from  wliich  our  country  lias  bajipily  boon  b 
long  dolivored  that  we  can  now  sciircely  beliere  they  eve 
eiifited.— rfte  Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  pp.  517-519. 
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Thih  eve  is  so  callod  from  boiug  the  vigil  of  AH  tjaints' 
Day,  and  is  the  season  fur  a.  variety  of  BuperstitJous  uoil  other 
CQBtoias,     In   the  north   of  England  many  of  these    still 
linger.     One  of  the  moet  commoTi  is  thatof  diving  forapples,    , 
or  of  catching  at  them  with  the  mouth  only,  tho  hands  being 
tied  behind,  and  the  apples  snspended  on  one  end  of  a  long 
transverse  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  e 
lighted  caudle.    The  fruit  and  nuts  form  the  most  pronunent  j 
parts  of  the  evening  feast,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  I 
night  has  been  termed  Nufcrack  Night* —Sonne's  Book  of  the  I 
Monlhi,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  215  ;  see  Book  of  Daijg,      '    "'  ' 

519-520. 

Sir  ^Villiam  Dugdale  (Life,  Diary,  and  CorresponAence  of\ 
Sir  W.  Dugdale,  edlled  6j  W.  Hamper,  1827,  p.  104)  tells  J 
MS  that  formerly,  on  Halloween,  the  master  of  the  tiunilf  I 
used  to  carry  a  bunch  of  straw,  fired,  about  his  com,  saying: 

"  Fire  and  red  Inw 
Light  on  my  teen  row." 

This  fire-straw,  says  a  eorrespondent  of  N.  (£■  Q.  (3rd  S.  | 
vol.  i.  p.  316),  was  meant  to  ward  off  witehcraft,  and  i 
preserve   the   com   from  being   spoiled.      In   Scotland,  o 
Halloween,  the  red  end  of  a  fiery  atiett  is  waved  about  i 
mystic  figures  in  the  air  to  accomplish  for  the  person  tha  I 
same  spelL     Eed  appears  to  be  a  colour  peculiarly  obnosioaa  I 
to  witches.      One  Halloween   rhyme   enjoins   the  emploj 
ment  of: 

"  Eowan  tree  and  red  tlitaad, 
To  gar  tb«  witches  diini'B  their  lieu 

i.e.,  dance  till  they  fall  down  and  ospii'e.     ThJ 

*  See  Michaehnos  Eve,  p.  375. 
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the  rowan-trcQ  (utuiiutain-aBb)  are  of  a  brilliaDt  rcsl.  The 
point  of  the  fiery  stick  wayed  rapidly  takes  the  appuarauce 
uf  a  "  red  thread." 

Cornwall. 
The  ancieut  custom  of  providing  children  with  a  larga 
apple  on  Allhollows  Eve  is  etill  observed  to  a  great  extent 
at  St.  Ives.  "  Allan  Day,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  day  of  days 
to  hundreds  of  children  who  wonld  deem  it  a  great  mis- 
fortune were  they  to  f^n  to  bed  00  Allan  night  without  the 
time  honoured  allaii- apple  to  hide  beneath  their  pillows. 
A  large  quantity  of  apples  aie  thus  disposed  of,  die  sale 
of  which  is  diguified  by  the  term  Allan  Market. — -Himt's 
Bomances  of  the  West  0/ England,  1871,  p.  388. 

LAKOABiiini!:. 
In  Lancashire,  says  Hampson  (Med.  ^vi  Kalend,  vol.  i. 
p.  3G3),  it  was  formerly  believed  that  nitches  assembled  oa 
this  night  to  do  "their  deeds  without  a  name,"  at  their 
general  rendezvous  in  the  forest  of  Pendlc,  a  ruined  and 
ileeolate  farmhouse,  denominated  the  Malkin  Touier,  from  the 
awful  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted.  Tliis  superstitiou 
led  to  a  ceremony  called  lating,  or  perhaps  leeting  the  witchea. 
It  was  believed  that,  if  a  lighted  candle  were  carried  about 
the  fells  or  hills  from  eleven  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and  burned  all  that  time  steadily,  it  had  so  far  biumpbed 
over  the  evil  power  of  the  witches,  whg,  as  they  passed  to  the 
Maikin  Tower,  woulil  employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light,  and  the  person  whom  it  represented 
might  eiifely  defy  their  malice  diu-iug  the  season ;  but  if  by 
accident  the  light  wont  out,  it  was  an  omen  of  evil  to  the 
liicklesB  wight  for  whom  the  cxporiment  was  made.  It  was 
also  deemed  inauspicious  to  cross  the  thi-eshold  a*  *^'^t 
person  until  after  the  return  from  leetimj,  and 
unleM  tho  candle  had  preserved  its  light.— See  Yi 
1838,  p.  127G. 

Is  LB  OF  Man. 

This  festival,  called  by  tho  iKlandors  Sauin,  was  j 
olfBerrod  in  the  Isle  of  ilau  by  kindling  of  fires  with 
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aaccirapanying  coi'emonieB,  to  prevent  the  baneful  inflnencc  of 
fairies  and  witchee.  The  island  was  perambulated  at  nigbt 
"by  young  men  who  stuck  up  at  the  door  of  every  dwelling- 
booae,  a  rhyme  in  Mauke,  beginning : 


On  HoUniitiilo  Eye,  boys  go  !'ou!i<l  the  town  shouting  out 
a  doggrol,  of  wliieh  the  following  is  an  exti'aot ; 

"  This  ie  old  Uollantide  night ; 
Till-  laaon  i<liiiii>a  fiiir  and  bright  • 
I  went  to  the  wotl 
And  drank  mjr  BIl ; 
Od  tlie  iray  coming  hHok 

The  ™t  bogaii  to  gtin 

And  I  began  to  run ; 

Wliero  did  yon  rim  to  ? 

I  ran  to  Bcotlcuid ; 

Wlint  were  tliey  doins  tliere  ? 

Bnldiig  bnnnneks  and  loash'ng  (MliOpB. 


For  some  peculiar  reason,  potatoes,  pai'snipe,  and  fish, 
pounded  together  and  mixed  with  butter,  form  always  the 
■evening  moal. — Train,  Ilinlory  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  1845,  vol. 
ii.  p.  123. 

Middlesex. 

In  the  reign  of  Chailcs  I.,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Middle  Temple  were  accustomed  at  All  llallow  Tide,  which 
they  considered  the  beginning  of  Christmas,  to  associate 
themselves  for  the  festive  objects  connected  with  the  bcbsoii. 
In  1629  tliey  chose  Bulstrode  Whiteloeke  as  Master  of  the 
£evels,  and  used  to  meet  every  evening  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Tavern,  in  a  large  new  room,  called  "  The  Oracle  of  Apollo," 
■each  man  bringing  friends  with  him  at  his  own  pleasure.  It 
was  a  kind  of  mock  pBi'liamf,nt,  where  various  questions  were 
-discussed  na  in  our  modern  debating  societies,  bnt  these 
temperate  proceedings  were  seasoned  with  mirthful  doings. 
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to  wliioh  tlio  name  of  i'qvsIb  tviis  given  nnd  of  whiali  dancing 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief.  On  All  Hnlloivs  Day, '  the 
Master  (Whitelocke,  then  four-and-twentji,  as  soon  as  the 
evening  was  come,  entered  the  ball  followed  by  aixtooa 
revellers.  TLey  were  proper,  handsome  young  gentlemen, 
habited  in  rich  BuitR,  ^oes  and  etockings,  hats  nnd  great 
feathers.  The  master  led  them  in  his  bar  gown,  with  a 
white  staff  in  his  hand,  the  muBic  jilaying  before  them. 
TLey  began  with  the  old  masques;  aftur  which  they  danced 
the  Brawls,*  and  then  the  master  took  his  Beat,  while  the 
reveUera  flaunted  throngh  galliards,  corantos,  French  and 
country  dances,  till  it  grew  very  late.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  reputation  of  this  dancing  soon  brought  a 
store  of  other  gontlemes  and  ladies,  seme  of  whom  were 
of  great  quality,  and  when  the  ball  was  over  the  festive 
party  adjourned  to  Sir  Sydney  Montague's  chamber,  lent  for 
the  purpose  to  our  young  president.  At  length  the  court  ladies 
and  gi'andeea  were  allured,  to  the  contontniont  of  his  vanity 
it  may  havo  been,  but  entailing  on  him  serious  expense,  oud 
then  there  was  groat  striving  for  places  to  see  them  on  the 
part  of  the  London  citizens.  To  crown  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  all,  a  great  German  lord  had  a  desire  to  witness 
the  revels,  then  making  such  a  sensation  at  court,  and 
the  Templars  entertained  him  at  great  cost  to  themselves, 
receiving  in  exchange  that  which  cost  the  great  noble  very 
little — ^his  avowal  that  'Dere  was  no  such  nople  gollege  in 
Christendom  as  deira.'  " — Whiteloeke's  Memoirs  of  Bulairode 
Wliilelocke,  1860,  p.  56  ;  quoted  in  Booh  of  Days,  vol.  ii. 
p.  538. 

NOTTINGH  AWa  HIRE. 

If  a  girl  had  two  lovers,  and  wished  to  know  which  would 
be  the  most  constant,  she  proonrcd  two  brown  apple  pippins, 
and  sticking  ono  on  each  cheek  (after  having  named  thom 
from  hei  lovers)  while  she  repeated  this  couplet : 


patiently  awaited  until  one  foil  off,  when  tho  unfortuuitte 
•  BrtoDeouBly  writlen  liranlei  iii  the  mitlioritr  quotiil. 


I 
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sn-aiu  wLose  name  it  bore  was  inslaiitly  iliecarded  ns  beiug 
unf^itbfnl.    It  is  to  this  custom  that  Gay  has  thus  allnded  : 

"  Ste  from  tho  core  two  kernels  now  I  take, 
This  on  mj  clieek  for  Lubberkin  i^a  worn, 
AqiI  Booby  Clod  on  t'otliei  side  is  borne; 
But  Buoby  Clod  soon  falls  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  t«kcn  that  liis  Idvb'e  UDBOund : 
Wliile  Lubberkin  sticks  firnily  to  the  last ; 
Ob!  wcrehis  lips  to  ininebut  joined  so  fnet" 

Jour.  o/Areli.  Aeiai,  iei53,  toL  iii.  p.  28f>. 

YonKSHIllE. 

At  Eipon,  the  women  make  a  cake  for  BTery  one  in  tho 
fmnilv,  whence  this  eve  is  by  them  called  cake-niffht.-^Qent. 
Mag.'lJdO,  vol.  Ii.  p.  719. 

WALES. 

In  North  Wales  there  is  a  custom  upon  All  Saints'  Eve 
of  making  a  great  fire  called  Coel  Goeth,  when  every  family 
for  about  an  hour  in  the  nigbt,  makea  a  great  bonfire  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  near  the  house,  and  irhen  the  fire  is 
almost  extinguished  every  oue  throws  a  white  stone  into  the 
ashes,  having  first  marked  it ;  then  having  said  tbsir  pi-ayera 
turaing  round  the  fii-e,  they  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  they  are  up,  they  come  and  search  out  tho  stones, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  is  found  wanting  they  hove  a  notion 
that  the  perKon  who  threw  it  in  will  die  before  he  sees 
another  All  Saints'  Eve. — Pennant  MS.,  quoted  by  Brand, 
Pop.  Antiq.  18i9,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

In  Owen's  Accoimt  of  the  Bards,  preserved  in  Sir  B, 
Hoaro's  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldxin  through  Wales  (vol. 
ii.  p.  315),  the  following  pai'ticulars  ore  given  in  connection 
with  the  above  custom : — The  autunmal  fire  kindled  in  North 
Wales  on  tho  eve  of  the  1st  of  November  is  attended  by 
many  ceremonies,  such  ns  running  through  the  fire  and 
smuke,  each  casting  a  stone  into  the  fire,  and  all  ruuning  off 
at  the  conclusion,  to  escape  fi'om  the  black  short-tailed  hot  ; 
then  supping  upon  parsnips,  nuts,  and  apples ;  eatcWng  at 
au  apple  suspended  by  a  string,  -nith  the  mouth  alone,  and 
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the  Bome  by  an  tipplo  in  n  tab  of  watar ;  oncli  tbriiwkiiK  n 
nut  into  tlio  fire,  and  tbusu  thnt  burn  briglit  b«t"ki.<n  nriw- 
perity  to  the  owners  through  tho  fallowing  yoBr,  bul  Uiimo 
that  bum  block  and  cracklo,  donolo  misfiirtimo.  On  tlio 
followiug  moruing  tho  etoncH  itra  sunruhftd  fur  in  tbi>  6n\ 
and  if  any  be  niiBsing,  they  botido  ill  to  thiNjU  whu  tbrvw 

SCOTLAND. 

Burns,  in  bis  notes  ujion  HuUoween,  g'lTCB  tho  fidlnwiiiK 
interesting  ncconnt  of  the  Boporstitioits  ouatuiua  jirudliikHl  by 
the  Scottish  pcnsantry : 

1.  Tho  first  coromony  of  llallowoon  is  puUinfi  (uu^h  u 
stock  or  plant  of  kail.  TUoy  must  go  out  ham)  in  hand,  with 
eyes  shut,  and  pull  tho  first  thoy  mwl  with  ;  it»  U'iim  big 
or  little,  EtrLii|rht  or  croukud,  is  pmpliutio  of  thu  nikii  aim 
shape  of  tho  grand  objetit  of  all  tlioir  hiu'IIh — thu  tiimlMiiid  i>r 
wife.  If  any  yird,  or  oartli  stiuk  tu  lliu  root,  thtit  i*  Iih^Ait 
<iT  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  tho  cuttor,  that  i*  tlio  hmri  I'f  Ihtt 
stem,  is  indicative  of  tlie  uutural  t>aii|>i>r  and  <UH|it>iiUUm, 
Lastly,  tho  sterna,  or — to  givu  tli«ui  tlii'ir  nviliiiary  (i|>|m'1Ui 
tion — the  rants,  are  plocod  somowhoru  lUhivn  thi>  himd  .if  thu 
door ;  and  the  Christian  uamua  of  tho  jioiiiih',  ivh.mi  i-liiiiii'ti 
brings  iuto  tho  house  arc,  according  t»  tho  priuvily  iif  |>Ut^>< 
ing  the  runts,  the  names  in  quootiou. 

2.  They  go  to  the  barn-yni'il,  and  liiill  («cli,  at  Ihiva 
several  times,  a  sbtlk  of  mtts.  If  tho  third  atnlk  WKiiU  ti» 
lop~jiickle,  the  party  in  <iui>sti(in  will  couie  tn  tba  marrift^t^ 
bed  anything  bnt  a  maid. 

S.  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  famous  ebami,  tlioy  iiaiiin  tho  lait 
nod  lass  to  oauh  particular  nut  its  thoy  lay  Ihcm  in  tlio  flro, 
Accordingly,  aa  tltoy  bum  quietly  togetlior  or  wturt  ftHtiii 
beside  one  augthor,  the  course  and  Imu*)  of  thu  oeurlBhi^i 
will  be. 

4.  Steal  out  all  alone  to  the  kiln,  and  darkling  tlu 
into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue  yam,  wind  it  in  a  now  olue 
the  old  one;  and  towards  the  latter  end,  something  will  b 
the  thread  ;  deniaud,  "Who  bauds?"  i.e.,  who  holds. 
answer  will  be  returned  from  tho  kiln-pot,  by  naming  b 
Christian  and  surname  of  your  future  spouse. 
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5.  TiLku  a  candle  imd  go  alone  to  a  ]<i<>kiiig'glHBti.  cat 
applo  befuTO  it,  and,  some  tradittonH  eay  you  should  ccimb  1 
joiir  hair  all  tlio  timo,  the  faco  of  yonr  conjugal  compauion  I 
to  be  «"iU  be  soon  in  tho  glass  aa  if  peeping  otbt  your  i 
ehonldtii'. 

6.  Steal  out  unpcrceived  and  bow  a  handful  of  liempseod, 
harrowing  it  with  anything  you  can  conveniently  draw  after 
yon.  Repeat  now  and  then,  "  Hempseod  I  sow  thee ;  hcmp- 
Beed,  1  BOW  thee  ;  and  hini  (or  her)  that  is  to  be  my  true  lova 
come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look  over  your  left  Bhoalder, 
and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of  the  poison  invoked  in 
the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some  trRditions  say,  "  Come 
after  mo,  and  show  thee,"  that  is  show  thyself,  in  which 
ocue  it  Bimply  appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say, 
"  Come  after  me  and  harrow  thee." 

7.  To  win   Ihree  leechls  o'  uaelMng. —  This   charm  must 
likewise  be  performed  nnperceived  nnd   alone,  yon   go 
tho  bam,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges 
if  possible  ;  for  there  ia  danger  that  they,  being  about  to 
appear,  may  shut  the  doors  and  do  yon   some  mischief. 
Then   take  that  inatmment   used  in   winnowing  tho  com^  j 
which  in  our  dialect  is  culled  a  wecht;  and  go  throngh  all  1 
the  attitudes  of  lotting  down  corn  against  the  wind.    Bepeat  J 
it  three  times;  and  the  third  time  an  ajiparition  will  psBS  f 
throngh  the  bam,  in  it  at  the  windy  dour  and  out  at  the  other, 
having  both  the  £gure  in  qncstion,  and  the  appearance  o 
retinue  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 

8.  Take  an  opportunity  of  going  unnoticed  to  a  bean-atock, 
and  fathom  it  three  times  round.     The  last  fathom  of 
last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms  the  appearance  of    ' 
your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow.  1 

9.  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  to  a. 
south  running   spring  or  rivulet,  where  three  lairds'  lands    ! 
meet,  and  dip  your  loft  shirt  sleeve.     Go  to  hod  in  sight  of  a, 
fire,  and  hang  your  wot  sleeve  before  it  to  dry.     Lie  awako, 
and  sometime  near  midnight  an  apparition,  having  an  exact    , 
figure  of  the  grand  object  in  q^uestion,  will  come  and  turn 
sleeve  ns  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it. 

10.  Take  three  dishes,  put  clyau  water  in  one,  foul  water 
iu  another,  leave  tho  third  empty  ;  blindfold  n  person,  aud 
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load  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  diehcs  are  mngcd ;  ho 
(or  ehe)  dijta  the  left  band ;  if  by  chance  in  the  clean  wutor, 
the  future  hnsbaind  or  wife  will  come  to  the  har  of  matrimony 
a  maid ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it 
foretells  with  equal  certainty  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is 
repeated  throe  times,  and  eveiy  time  the  arrangomeut  of  the 
diahes  is  altered. 

Aberdeenshire. 

The  following  extract  ia  taken  from  the  Guardian  (NoTem- 
ber  11th,  1874)': — Halloween  was  didy  celebrated  at  Balmoral 
Castle.  Preparations  had  been  made  days  beforehand,  and 
farmers  and  others  for  miles  aronnd  were  present.  When 
darkness  set  in  the  celebration  began,  and  her  Majesty  and 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  each  bearing  a  largo  torch,  drove  oat 
open  phaeton,  A  procession  formed  of  the  tenants  and 
nts  on  the  ostatcB  followed,  all  carrying  huge  torches 
lighted.  They  walked  throngh  the  grounds  and  round  the 
Castle,  and  the  scene  as  the  procession  moved  onwards  was 
very  weird  and  striking.  When  it  had  arrived  in  front  of 
the  Castle  an  immense  bonfire,  composed  of  old  boxes, 
packing-cases,  and  other  materiala,  stored  up  during  the 
year  for  the  occasion,  was  set  fire  to.  When  the  flames 
were  at  their  brightest  a  figure  dressed  as  a  hobgoblin 
appeared  on  the  scene,  drawing  a  car  surronnded  by  a 
number  of  fairies  carrying  long  spears,  the  car  containing 
the  effigy  of  a  witch.  A  circle  having  boon  formed  by  the 
torch-hearere,  the  presiding  elf  tossed  the  figure  of  the  witch 
into  the  fire,  where  it  was  speedily  consumed.  This  crema- 
tion over,  reels  were  begun,  and  were  danced  with  great 
vigour  to  the  stirring  strains  of  Willie  Boss,  hei  Majesty's 
piper. 

Eanftshibb, 

In  former  times  at  Halloween,  Christmas,  and  other 
holidays,  tho  younger  part  of  the  community  of  Oullen 
resorted  to  the  sands  and  links  of  the  bay  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  foot-ball,  running  foot-races,  lifei:.  They  left  tho 
town  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  piper  and  other  mnsic, 
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aud  nero  attcudod  hy  nambera  ttom  tlie  adjaceut  districts.!! 
Tbe  games  were  kcenlj  contested,  and  tlio  victorwas  crowned 
by  a  bonnet  adorned  with  feathera  and  ribbooB,  prerionslj 
prepared  by  the  ladies.     When  the  games  were  over,  die 
whole  party  had  a  dance  on  the  green,  with  that  meninient 
and  glee  to  which  the  etiquette  and  formation  of  the  ball- 
room at  the  present  day  are  total  etmngors.    Afterwards,  the 
proceeeion  was  again  formed,  and  retnmed  to  tbe  town,  the 
victor  preceded  by  the  music,  leading  the  way.     A.  ball  took  — 
place  in  the  evening,  at  which  he  presided,  and,  moreorer,  J 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  bonnet  and  feathers.— iffiat  J 
Ace.  of  Scotland,  1846,  vol.  xiii.  p.  381. 


I 


UoBATSHinx. 

Shaw,  in  his  EUlory  of  the  Province  of  Moray  fp.  241)il 
considers  the  festivity  of  this  night  as  a  hind  of  harvoBt-a 
home  rejoicing.  Ho  says,  a  solemnity  was  kept  on  the  evaj 
of  the  1st  of  November,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  iir^ 
gathering  of  the  produce  of  the  fields. 

PERTHBHntE. 

On  All  Saints'  Even,  the  inhabitants  of  Callander,  set  i 
bonfires  in  every  villHge.  When  the  bonfire  is  co 
♦he  ashes  are  carefully  collected  into  the  form  of  a  oirclej 
There  is  a  stone  put  in  near  the  circumference,  for  everj^ 
person  of  the  several  families  interested  in  the  bonfire ;  and  I 
whatever  stone  is  removed  out  of  its  place  or  injured  befora  I 
the  nest  morning,  the  person  represented  by  that  stone  ia  1 
devoted,  or  /ey,  and  is  supposed  not  to  livo  twelve  months  J 
from  that  day. — Sinclair,  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  1793,  voL  ' 
li.  p.  621.  ' 

On  the  evening  of  the  Slat  of  October  {Old  Style),  the  in- 
habitants of  Logierait  practise  the  following  custom  :^-Heath, 
broom  and  dressings  of  fiax  are  tied  npoa  a  pole ;  this 
faggot  is  then  hindled  ;  one  takes  it  upon  his  shonldera,  and, 
running,  bears  it  round  the  village ;  a  crowd  attending  him. 
When  the  first  faggot  is  burnt  out,  a  second  is  hound  to  tha 
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pole  and  kindled  in  the  same  nmancr  r,e  before.  Numbers 
of  those  blazing  faggots  are  often  curried  about  together, 
iiud  when  the  night  happens  to  be  dark  they  form  a  splendid 
illumination. — Sinclair,  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  1793,  vol.  v. 
p.  84. 


I 


At  thia  aeafion  the  peasants  assemble  with  sticks  and  clubs, 
and  go  from  house  to  Lonse  collecting  money,  bread-cake, 
batter,  &c.,  for  tho  feast,  repeating  verses  in  honour  of  the 
golomnity,  and  demanding  the  inhabitants  to  lay  aside  the 
fatted  calf  and  to  bring  forth  tho  black  sheep.*  The  women 
are  employed  in  making  the  griddle  cake  and  candles ;  these 
last  are  sent  from  house  to  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  are 
lighted  up  on  tho  next  day  before  whieh  they  pray,  or  ore 
Buppoeed  to  pray,  for  the  departed  soul  of  the  donor.  Hemp- 
seed  is  sown  by  the  maidens,  and  they  believe  that,  if  they 
look  back,  they  will  see  the  apparition  of  the  man  intended 
for  their  future  husbands ;  they  hang  a  smock  before  the 
fire  on  the  close  of  the  feast,  and  sit  up  all  night  concealed 
ill  a  corner  of  the  room,  convinced  that  his  apparition  viH 
come  down  tho  chimney  and  turn  the  smock.  Thoy  also 
throw  a  ball  of  yarn  oat  of  the  window,  and  wind  it  up  on  a 
reel  within,  thinking  that,  if  they  repeat  the  Paternoster 
backwards  and  look  at  the  hall  of  yarn  without,  they  will 
see  his  apparition.  They,  moreover,  dip  for  apples  in  a  tub 
of  water,  and  ondeayonr  to  bring  one  up  in  the  mouth ;  they 
suspend  a  cord  with  a  cross  stick,  with  apples  at  one  point 
and  candles  lighted  at  the  other,  and  endoavour  to  catch  the 
apple,  while  it  is  in  circular  motion,  in  the  mouth.  These 
and  mnny  other  superstitious  customs  are  observed. — Val- 
iancy, Collectanea  de  MebuB  Hibernicis,  1786,  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

On  Halloween,  women  take  the  yolk  from  eggs  boiled  faa< 
fill  the  eggs  wiUi  salt,  and  eat  egg,  shell  and  salt.  T] 
are  carefiJ  not  to  quench  their  thiJst  till  morning. — N.  <{ 
Alh.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  505. 
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Dkbbvebike. 


At  Dnfteld,  s  cnrions  renuumt  of  the  right  of  Iumtin^ 
wild  fwnimla  IS  Btill  (ibBerred — this  is  called  the  "  eqiUTTel  1 
bnnt."  The  young  men  of  the  village  assemble  together  on 
the  Wakes  Monday,  each  provided  with  a  horn,  a  pan,  or 
something  capable  of  making  a  noise,  and  proceed  to  Eeddle- 
etoa  Park,  where,  with  shouting  and  the  discordant  noise  of 
the  instroments,  they  frighten  the  poor  little  squirrels, 
until  they  drop  from  the  trees.  Several  having  been  thus 
captured  the  hunters  return  to  Ihif&eld,  and  having  released 
the  squirrels  amongst  some  trees,  recommence  the  hunt. 
—Jour,  of  the  Arch.  Assoc.  1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  208. 

At  DufBeld,  the  right  of  cullcctiug  wood  in  the  forest  is 
also  singularly  observed.  The  yonng  men  iu  considerable 
numbers  collect  together,  and  having  taken  possession  of  an^  I 
cart  they  con  find,  yoke  thomsulves  to  it,  and  preceded  hyfm 
horns,  remove  any  trees  or  other  wood  from  the  v.irious  Lmesl 
and  hedge-rows  ;  this  is  done  almost  nightly,  bettveen  Bep«1 
tember  and  the  Wakes,  in  the  first  week  in  Kovember,  whea.1 
a  bonfire  is  nuide  of  the  wood  collected  on  the  Wake»1 
Monday.— liii.  p.  208. 
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This  festival  lakes  its  origin  from  the  conversion,  in  the  1 
seventh  centary,  of  the  Fanthcou  at  Bome  into  a  Ohristian  J 
place  of  worship,  aud  its  dedication  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to.  J 
the  Virgin  and  all  the  Martyia.  The  anniversary  of  thig  1 
event  was  at  first  celebrated  on  the  Ist  of  May,  but  the  day  I 
was  subsequently  altered  to  the  1st  of  Noveuiber,  which  was  J 
thenoeforth,  under  the  designation  of  the  feast  of  All  SaintSj  J 
set  apart  as  a  general  commemoration  in  their  honour.  Tha^l 
festival  has  been  retained  by  the  Anglican  Church — Book  ofM 
Dat/g,  vol.  ii.  p.  529  ;  See  Soano's  Buok  of  the  Montkg,  18i9, 
vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

A  writer  in  tho  Gent.  Mar;.  1783  (vol,  Uii.  p.  578},  thinks  1 
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the  cnetom  provailing  among  the  Boman  Catliolies  of  lighting 
fires  upon  the  hills  on  All  Saints'  night,  the  Eve  of  AH  Bonis, 
Bcarcely  needs  eipliiining,  fire  being,  even  among  the  PaganB, 
an  emblotn  of  immortality,  and  well  calculated  to  typify  the 
asDont  of  the  sonl  to  heaven. 

A  eorresponcient  of  the  same  periodical  (1788,  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  602)  alludes  to  a  custom  observed  in  some  piuis  of  the 
kingdom  among  the  Papists,  of  illuminating  some  of  their 
grounds  upon  the  eve  of  All  Souls,  by  bearing  round  them 
straw,  or  othci'  fit  materials,  kindled  into  a  blaze.  Tliis 
ceremony  is  called  a  Tinleif,  said  to  represent  an  emblematical 
lighting  of  gouIb  out  of  purgatory, 

Cheshibb. 

On  All  Souls'  Eve,  both  children  and  grown-np  people  go 
from  door  to  door,  a-souling,  i.e.,  begging  for  soul  cakes,  or 
anything  elso  they  can  got.  In  some  districts  they  perform 
a  kind  of  play  as  well,  bat  in  all  iuetanocs  the  following,  or 
a  similar  song,  is  sung  : — 

"  You  gentlemen  of  England,  pray  you  now  draw  ueai 
To  these  few  lines,  and  you  soon  sboU  hear 
Sweet  melody  of  mtiaio  all  on  this  evenini;  clenr, 
Foe  we  are  oome  a-aouUng  for  apples  and  strong  beer. 
Step  down  into  your  oelJar,  and  aee  what  you  can  find, 
If  jour  barrels  are  not  empty,  we  hope  you  will  prove  kind ; 
We  hope  jou  wOl  prove  kind  with  joui  applea  and  atrong  beer. 
We'll  come  no  more  a-souling  until  Buothei  year. 
Gold  nintet  it  is  comitig  on,  dork,  dirty,  wet  and  cold, 
To  try  your  gnod  nature,  this  night  we  do  make  bold : 
This  night  we  do  make  bold  with  youf  apples  and  strong  beer. 
And  we'll  come  no  more  a-aouling  until  another  year. 
All  the  houses  that  we've  been  at,  we're  had  both  meat  and  drink, 
So  now  we're  dry  wiOi  travelling,  we  hope  you'll  on  ua  think; 
We  hope  yoo'll  on  ns  think  with  your  applea  and  siroiig  beer, 
For  we'll  oome  no  more  a-Bouliug  until  another  year. 
God  bless  the  master  of  this  liouae,  and  the  miatreu  also. 
And  all  the  little  children  that  round  t)ie  (able  eo ; 
Likewise  yonr  men  and  miLideus,  your  cattle  and  your  store. 
And  all  that  liea  withiu  your  galea  we  wish  you  tea  times  more ; 
We  wish  yon  ten  times  more  with  your  apples  and  atrong  beer, 
And  we'll  come  no  more  a-Bouling  until  anotlier  year." 

Jour,  of  the  Arch.  Anoa.  ItlSO,  vol.  v.  p.  252. 
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In  tliQ  parish  of  Lymm  it  is  cuBtomnry,  for  a  week  or  tea 
dafB  befure  the  6th  of  November,  for  the  skoleton  of  » 
hoTBe's  head,  droeeod  up  with  ribbons,  &c.,  having  ghkSB  eyes 
ingerted  in  tjie  sockets,  and  mounted  on  a  short  pole  by  way 
of  handle,  to  be  carried  by  a  man  underneath  covered  with  a 
horse-cloth.  There  is  genoially  a  chain  attached  to  the 
noBe,  which  is  held  by  B,  socoad  man,  and  they  are  attended 
by  several  others.  In  houses  to  which  they  can  gain  accees, 
they  go  though  some  kind  of  performance,  the  man  with  tha 
chain  telling  the  horso  to  reai',  open  its  mouth,  &c.  The 
object  of  course  is  to  obtain  money.  The  horse  will  aome- 
times  seize  persons,  and  hold  theni  fast  tiU  they  pay  for 
being  set  free ;  but  ho  is  generally  very  peaceable,  for,  in 
case  of  resistance  being  offered,  his  companions  generally 
take  to  flight  and  leave  the  poor  horse  to  fight  it  oat. — N.  & 
Q.  1»(.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

LANCABHinB. 

At  Qreat  Marton,  there  was  formerly  a  sort  of  proceEsion. 
of  young  people  from  house  to  houee,  at  each  of  which  they 
recited  psalms,  ami,  in  returu,  received  presents  of  cakes, 
whence  the  custom  was  called  Peahn-caking. — Med.  jEri 
Kalend.  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 

Middles  Es. 

At  a  pension  held  at  Gray's  Inu  in  Michaelmas  Term,  21 
Henry  VIII.,  thoro  was  an  order  made  that  oil  the  fellows 
of  this  house  who  should  be  present  upon  any  Saturday  at 
supper,  betwixt  the  feasts  of  All  Saints  and  the  Purification 
of  our  Lady,  or  upon  any  other  day  at  dinner  or  supper, 
when  there  are  reiielg,  should  not  depart  out  of  the  hall  until 
the  said  revels  were  ended,  npon  the  pennlty  of  12d. 

In  4  Edward  YI.  (17  Nov.),  it  was  also  ordered,  that 
thenceforth  there  should  be  no  comedies,  called  interludea,  in 
the  house  out  of  term  time,  but  when  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord  is  solemnly  observed,  and  that  when  there  shall 
be  any  such  comedies,  then  all  the  society  at  that  time  in 
common  to  bear  the  choi'ge  of  the  apparel. 

In  4  Charles  L  (17  Nov.),  it  was  also  ordered  that  all 
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|)Iaymg  of  dice,  carde,  or  othorwiBe,  in  the  Iinll,  bntteiy,  or 
budei^s  chamber,  sbould  be  thenceforth  forbiddon  at  all 
timea  of  the  year,  the  twenty  days  of  Christmas  only  ex- 
cepted.— Herbert,  Antiqailies  of  the  Jimm  of  Court,  1804,  p.  336. 

MoNMOrTHBHIBB. 

In  this  comity,  says  Hone,  Year  Bnok  (p.  1288),  a  custom 
prevails  among  the  lower  classes  of  begging  bread  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed  on  All  Saints'  Day ;  the  bread  thus 
distributed  is  ciJled  dole  bread. 


I 


It  ifl  oufitomory,  says  a  correspondent  of  N.  if-  Q.  (lit  S. 
vol.  iv.  p.  381)  for  the  village  children  to  go  round  to  all 
their  neighbours  Souling,  collecting  contributions,  and  singing 
the  following  doggrel : — 

"  SodI  I  aonl  1  far  a  Boul-mke  ; 
Pray,  good  mietrosa,  for  a  eoul-cnte. 
One  for  Peter,  and  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  Ibem  who  mnde  us  all. 
Soul !  BooI  I  for  an  applo  or  two ; 
If  you've  gat  no  applea,  penrs  will  clo. 
Up  nith  your  kettle,  and  donu  witli  your  pan, 
Give  me  a  good  big  one,  and  I'll  be  gone. 

SoulT  soul  I  for  a  Boul-coke,  &□, 
An  apple  or  pear,  a  plum  or  a  oliorry, 
Is  a  Tery  good  thing  lo  mnko  aa  merry. 

Soul  I  sniill  He" 

The  sonl-cake  referred  to  is  a  sort  of  bun,  which  at  one 
time  it  was  an  almost  general  oustom  for  pei-sons  to  make, 
to  give  to  one  another  on  tliia  day. 

STirFOBDSHIBB. 

Tollett,  in  his  Variorum  Shakspearo  (The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  ii.  2,  note)  eays.  On  All  Saints'  Day  the  poor 
people  in  Stafford  shire,  and  perhaps  in  other  country  places, 
go  &om  parish  to  parish  a^ouling,  as  they  call  it,  i.e.  begging 
and  puling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's  Dictionary  explains 
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puling)  for  soul-cakea,  or  any  good  thing  to  inake  them 
morry."  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  (1849,  voL  i.  p.  393),  gives  tha 
following  lines  tui  sung  od  the  occasion  : 

"  Snul,  boul,  for  a  soul-cake, 
Pruy  you,  good  mistreas,  a  BOnl-oakH." 

Webtebn  Ibleh  or  Scotland. 

In  St.  EUda,  the  inhabit  mi  ta  need  to  make  a  large  oake 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle  ftirrowcd  round,  all  of  which  wai 
eateu  t)je  some  night.— Miirtin's  Wetlem  Igles  of  SeoilMid, 
1716,  p.  287. 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Lewis  had  an  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  sea-god 
called  Bhony.  Tho  inhabitants  ronnd  the  island  came  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mulvay,  each  man  having  his  iirovieions  with 
him.  Every  family  furnished  a  peck  of  molt,  which  waa 
brewed  into  ale.  Ono  of  their  number  was  picked  ont  to  Trade 
into  the  sea  up  to  the  middle,  and  carrying  a  cup  of  ale  in 
his  hand,  he  cried  out  with  a  lond  voice,  saying,  "  Shony,  I 
give  you  this  cup  of  alo,  hoping  that  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to 
Bend  ns  plenty  of  BOa-ware,  for  enriching  our  ground  the 
ensuing  year  ;"  and  ao  threw  the  cup  of  oJe  into  the  aea —  i 
this  was  performed  in  the  night  time.  At  his  retura  to 
land,  they  all  went  to  church,  where  there  was  a  candle'. 
burning  upon  the  altar  ;  and  then  standing  silent  for  a  little; 
time  one  of  them  gave  a  signal,  at  which  the  candle  was  put 
ont,  and  immediately  all  of  them  went  to  the  fields,  when 
the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  merriment. 

IRELAND. 

A  correspondunt  of  N.  <£  Q.  {Srd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  446)  men- 
tions a  custom  at  Wexford,*  of  lighting  oandlos  (more  or 
less)  in  every  window  in  the  house,  on  the  night  of  die  1 
vigil  of  All  Souls,  and  when  travelling  along  a  country  road  I 
where  &rmhouses  and  cottages  arc  nnmerous,  the  eSect  is  f 
quite  picturesque  on  a  dark  November  eve. 

r  the  wliule  of  Ireland,  mid  if 
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Nov.  2,] 

All  SoiUb'  Day  la  set  apart  by  tho  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
for  a  Bclemn  eervica  for  tho  ropoHO  of  the  dead.  In  this 
cotmtry  the  day  was  formerly  obaarved  by  ringing  of  tho 
]>assing  bell,  making  soal-cakea,  bleHBing  beans,  and  other 
cHstoniB,  Various  tenures  wore  held  by  services  to  bs  per- 
formed on  this  day.  The  nut  and  apiilo  omens  of  Hallow 
Even  were  continued  on  this  day.  Soul-moBS  cakes  were 
given  to  the  poor ;  and  at  Hallowasse  frankincense  was  newly 
provided. — Timbs,  SomeOimg  for  Everybody,  1801,  p.  116. 


Cheshibk. 

From  All  Souls'  Day  to  Chriatmas  Day,  Old  Hob  ia  carried 
about ;  this  aonsiets  of  a  horse's  head  enveloped  in  a  sheet, 
taken  from  door  to  door,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
doggerel-begging  rhymes.^ Jowr.  of  Arch.  Atsoe.  1850,  vol. 


).  253. 


Derjiyshibk. 


I 


Formerly,  at  tha  village  of  Findem,  the  boys  and  girls 
used  to  go  every  year  in  the  evening  of  All  Souls'  Day  to 
the  adjoining  common,  and  light  up  a  number  of  small  fires 
among  tho  furze  growing  there,  which  they  called  TindUt. — 
Gent.  May.  1784,  vol.  iv.  p.  836. 


KBiiEroBssBiBB. 

In  this  county  and  also  in  Lancashii'o  it  was  in  days  gone 
by  usual  fur  the  wealthy  to  dispense  oaten  cakes,  called 
»ou,l~mat»  calces,  to  tho  poor,  who  upon  receiving  them  re- 
peated tho  foliowing  couplet  in  acknowledgment : 

"  God  hnvB  ymir  bovI 
UeouH  aud  all," 
See  Brand,  Pop.  AhHu.  181lj,  toL  1.  p.  392, 


OinrFOWDKB  PLOT. 


SsHOrsniaE, 

In  this  county  the  in}iabitautB  sot  on  a  board  a  Hgli  heap  j 
of  small  cakos,  caJled  eoul-caktis,  of  which  they  offer  one  to  I 
every  person  who  conies  to  the  bouse  on  this  day,  and  there  I 
ie  an  old  rhyme,  which  Eeema  to  have  been  Bung  by  the 
family  and  guests: 

"  A  wjul-oake,  a  sonl-cake ; 
Have  metcj  on  all  Uhiistian  souls  for  a  Banl-ntkc." 

Kcnuelt'H  CoWvtiong,  MS.  BihL  Lamdoten,  Ho.  1039,  I 
Tol.  105, 11.  12, 

The  Bome  custom  is  mentioned,  and  with  very  little  variation, 

by  Aubrey  in  the  Remaias  of  Qmiilisme  ;  Boe  N.  A  Q.  4Jh  $•  I 

vol.  I.  pp.  409,  525.  ■ 

WALES. 

The  people  of  North  Wales  have  a  custom  of  distribnting 
Bonl-catee  on  All  Souls'  Day,  at  tho  receiving  of  which  the 
poor  people  pray  to  God  to  bless  the  next  crop  of  wheat. — 
Pennant. 

SCOTLAND, 

In  the  county  of  Aberdeen  on  All  Souls'  Day,  baked  cakes 
of  a  particular  sort  are  given  away  to  those  who  may  chance 
to  visit  tho  house  where  thoy  are  made.  The  cakes  are 
called  "dirge-loaf."— JT.  <£  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 


Nov.  S.J 


GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 


Thb  5th  of  November  is  not  observed  by  the  populace 
with  nearly  eo  much  festive  diversion  aa  in  former  timeB. 
Originally,  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  effigy  was  a 
ceremony  much  in  vogae,  especially  among  the  lower  chwses, 
but  it  is  now  confined  chiefly  bo  school-boys,  and  even  with 
them  it  is  not  so  popular  as  in  flays  gone  by.    Formerly,  the 


I 
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buraiiig  of  "a  good  guy"  was  a  eceno  of  uproar  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  present  day.  The  bonfire,  for  example,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  van  conducted  on  a  very  grand  scale. 
It  woA  made  at  the  Great  Qneon  Street  comer,  immediately 
opposite  Newcastle  House.  Fuel  camo  all  day  long  in  carts 
properly  guarded  gainst  surprise.  Old  people  have  re- 
ooUecttwi  when  upwards  of  two  hundred  cart-loads  were 
brought  to  make  and  feed  this  bonfire,  and  more  than  thirty 
"  guya"  were  burnt  upon  gibbets  between  eight  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.* 

The  butchers  of  Clare  Market,  also,  were  accuBtomed  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary  iu  a.  somewhat  peculiar  style  ;  one 
of  their  body,  personating  Guy  Fawkos,  being  seated  iu  a 
cart,  with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  and  a  priest,  executioner, 
&G.,  attending,  was  drawn  through  the  streets,  as  if  going  to 
the  place  of  execution ;  while  a  select  party,  with  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers,  led  the  way,  and  others  solicited  money 
from  the  inhabitants  and  spectators.  The  sums  thus  ob- 
tained were  spent  at  night  in  jollity  and  carousing. — ^lorta. 
Pastimes,  and  Customs  of  London,  1847,  p.  39, 

The  following  time-honoured  rhyme  is  still  Buug,  and 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country : 

"  Pmj  rememlier 
The  Fifth  of  November, 
Ounpowdei  tTGason  and  pbt ; 
For  I  know  no  reason 
Why  Gunpowder  treasou 
Shoald  ever  be  forgot. 
Hollo  boya  I  Hollo  boys  I  Huirah  " 

In  Poor  Bobin's  Almanack  for  the  year  1677  is  the 
fiillowing: 

"  Now  boys  with 
Bqaibs  and  crackers  play. 
And  bonfire's  blaze 
Turns  night  to-day." 

*  The  following  extract  is  &ani  the  Evening  Standard  (February  5th, 
1875)  :—"  This  morning  at  ten  o'iilook  the  Yenmen  of  the  Guard  (Beef- 
eaters) mode  ttieit  usnol  search  before  the  ineLting  of  Parliameot  fnc 
any  barrels  of  gunpunder  that  might  be  slowed  away  in  tha  TaulU 
under  the  Houses  of  Parliiunent." 


ouKTOfnuB  not.  ['So- 

la some  porta  of  the  north  of  England  the  following  g 
a  Bong: 

"  Hftiipy  WBS  the  qibd. 
Anil  linpp;  was  the  daj, 
Tlmt  PBUght  Guy 

filling  to  hia  piny, 

Witb  &  diirli  lanthoni 

Anil  a  briDutone  utttch 
R«idj  for  tlie  prime  to  louoh. 

As  1  wu  going  ttarocgb  the  dark  entrf 

I  epii^  the  deviL 

Btandbeckl  Stand  back  I 

Queen  Mary's  <laagbl«r. 

Pill  your  hand  in  your  pocket, 

And  give  us  some  money 

To  kindle  oar  bonfire.    Hurrah." 

Brand's  Pi^.  Aatiq.  18-19,  vol.  i 

Deubtbhibb. 

The  rhyme  formerly  sung  in  many  parts  of  this  county  i) 
IS  below : 

"  Remember,  remeinber, 
Th'  fifth  o'  November, 
Th'  gunpowder  plot, 
BbBllnoVrbeforgotl 
Pray  gi'a  a  bit  o'  cod, 
Ter  stick  in  th'  bun-fire  hole  I 
A  stick  an'  a  state. 
For  King  Rcorge'a  sake — 
A  atowp  an'  n  reel. 
Or  else  ■wey'U  atetd." 

Long  Ago,  1373.  voL  L  p.  S38. 

LiNCOLHBHIBfl. 

In  this  oonnty  the  following  quaint  rhyme  was  Bmig  o^ 
tliB  anniverBary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot : 

"  Remember,  remember 
The  fifth  n'  November  I 
Gny  and  his  companious' plot ; 
Were  going  to  blow  the  Parliament  up  I 
By  Qod'a  mercy  vie  wase  catcht, 
With  a  dark  lantern  an'  lighted  matoht  I " 
Long  Ago,  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  £ 


Not.  s-J 


MlDDLKSES. 

It  is  Btatod  in  the  register  at  Harlington,  imdeT  the  dato  of 
1683,  that  half  on  acte  of  laud  was  given  Ly  some  pereoD, 
whose  name  has  been  forgotten,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bell- 
ringers  of  the  parish,  to  provide  them  with  a,  leg  of  pork  for 
ringing  on  the  5th  of  ^November.  It  is  called  the  Pork  Acre. 
The  ground  is  let  by  the  parish  ofBcors  at  SOs.  a  year,  which 
IB  paid  by  them  to  the  beU-ringcr. — Edwards,  Old  Enrjlish 
Cuetoms  and  Charities,  1842,  p.  27. 

NOETHAMPTOSSHIBE, 

The  following  is  the  rhyme  formerly  enng  iu  this  county : 

''  Gunpowder  troason  t 
Gunponder  treason  I 

Gnnpowdei  treason  plot  I 
I  know  no  reason 
Wliy  gunpDwdor  treasoft 
Siiouid  BTOt  be  forgot 
Gny  Fox  aud  bia  com]miiioDB 

Did  tbo  scheme  conliive, 
To  blow  tlie  King  and  Parliament 
All  up  alive. 
But,  bj  God's  providence,  bim  they  catch, 
With  a  dark  lantern,  llgbtin^  a  match  I 
Hollo,  boya  I  liollo,  biiya  1  inako  the  bells  ring  I 
Hollo,  boyal  liollo,  Ijoysl   God  suvo  the  kiug  I     Hurrah." 
Long  Ago,  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  3'iti. 

KOTT  INGHAMeHIHB. 

At  Clifton  the  following  rhyme  is  snug  : 

"  Ploaae  to  remember 
The  fifth  of  November, 
Old  Guy  Faux 
And  gunpowder  plot 
Bbnll  never  bs  forgot, 
Whilu  Nottingham  uiiatla 
Blands  upon  u  rock ! " 

Long  Ago,  1S73,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 


For  King  Jsioefl's  lakel 


rU  take  two, 
The  better  foi  me, 
AqiI  tbe  vcme  for  too." 

This  is  the  Oxfordehire  song  chanted  hy  the  boys  whei 
collecting  Bticks  for  the  bonfire,  and  it  is  coDsidered  ( 
lawful  to  appropriate  any  old  wood  they  can  lay  their  h 
on  after  the  recitation  of  theee  lines.  If  it  happou  t' 
cmsty  chaff  pTCTeots  them,  the  threatening  _^na{e  is  too  o: 
fulfilled.  Tbe  operation  is  called  gdng  a^ogging. 
places  they  shout,  preTioosIy  to  the  boming  of  the  effigy  a 
Gny  Fawkes, 

"  A  penn'orth  of  bread  to  feed  the  Pope, 
A  ptan'orth  of  chq^ae  to  choke  hun: 
A  piDt  of  beor  to  vash  it  down, 

And  a  good  old  faggot  to  bnjn  bim." 

Holliwell'H  Fop.  Rhj/ma,  1840,  pp.  253,  55*. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  midergradnates  c 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to  make  Tersea  on  the  5tb  of 
November,  and  to  have  two  copies  of  them,  one  to  present 
to  the  master,  the  other  to  stick  np  in  the  Hall,  and  there  to 
remain  till  a  speech  on  this  occasion  was  spokea  before 
BUppor. — Pointer,  Oteoniensw  Academia,  1719,  p.  109. 

Susses. 

At  Lowes  on  the  5th  of  November  in  each  year,  a  great 
torulilight  proceeaion,  composed  of  men  dresEed  np  in 
fantastic  gai'bs,  and  with  blackened  faces,  and  dragging 
blazing  tor  barrels  after  them,  parade  the  high  street,  while 
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an  enormous  bonfire  is  lighted,  into  wLicli,  wlien  at  its 
highest,  viu'ioaa  efBgioB  nro  CBst,  The  day's  feetivitioa  not 
unfroquently  terminate  in  a  general  uproar  and  ecene  of 
confusion.     See  Lewes  Times,  November  13th,  1856, 

Webtmokeland. 
The  following  doggerel  is  suDg  in  this  connty  ; 
"  I  pray  you  remember  llie  fifth  of  November, 
Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 
The  king  and  his  train  liad  like  to  be  skin — 
I  liopc  tljis  day'll  ne'ei  be  forgot. 
All  the  boye,  all  the  boys,  let  the  bells  ring  I 
All  the  boyfi,  all  the  boys,  Qod  save  the  king  I 
A  fitlek  and  a  stake  for  King  Jamia'a  sake, — 
I  hope  you'll  remember  the  bonfire  I " 

N.  &  Q.  ith  S.  vol.  Yii.  p.  32, 

Wilts  HiBE, 

At  Marlborough  the  rustics  have  the  following  peculiar 
cuatom  at  their  bonfires.  They  form  themselves  into  a  ring 
of  some  dozen  or  more  round  the  bonfire,  and  follow  each 
other  round  it,  holding  thick  cluh-sticts  over  their  shoulders ; 
while  a  few  others,  standing  at  distances  outside  this  moving 
ring  with  the  same  sort  of  sticks,  beat  those  which  the  men 
hold  over  their  shonldors,  as  thoy  pass  round  in  suoceesion, 
all  shooting  and  screaming  loudly.  This  might  lost  h(ilf  tui 
hoar  at  a  time,  and  bo  continned  at  intervals  till  the  fire  died 
out.— jV.  d  Q.  Isf.  S.  vol.  V.  p.  il55. 

At  Purton  the  boys,  for  several  weeks  brfore  the  5th  of 
Novemher,  used  to  go  from  house  to  house  begging  faggota 
for  the  bonfire,  in  the  middle  of  wliich  was  burnt  the  effigy 
of  Guy  Fawkes.  The  following  rhyme  was  susg  on  the 
ocoasion: 

"  My  brave  loda  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder  treason  and  plot; 

We  will  drink,  Bmoke,  and  eint,  bojB, 

And  our  bells  they  shall  ring.  Boys, 

And  here's  health  to  nur  King,  bciya. 

For  he  shall  not  be  forgot." 

See  Every  Day  Book,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  1379. 


:k« 


YoBKSBtBE. 


A  very  old  cuetom  prevails  in  the  West  Hiding  of  "!.  _ 
shire,  of  prepnricg,  against  tbo  nnniversary  of  Gimpoirf 
Plot,  a  kind  of  oatmetLl  ^ngerbrend,  if  it  muy  be  so  c  ' 
and  of  religiously  partaking  of  the  samo  on  this  ila_ 
sabsequently.  'The  local  name  of  the  delicacy  is  I*ai 
and  it  is  usually  Been  in  the  form  of  massive  loaTeSj  i 
Btantiol  cakes,  or  bannockB.— A",  d  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  8 

Blount,  in  his  Fragmenta  AntiquitalU  (Beckwitli,  181 ' 
665),  gives  the  following  account  of  a  custom  obsem 
Doncastcr.  Ho  saya  at  this  place  on  the  oth  Novel 
yearly,  whether  it  happens  on  a  Snnilny,  or  any  other  i 
in  the  week,  the  town  waits  play  for  some  time  On  the  top 
the  church  steoplo,  at  the  time  when  the  coagregatioQ  i 
coming  out  of  the  chuicL  from  morning  service,  the  tm 
of  "  God  Save  the  King."  This  has  been  done  for  four-sooTB 
years  at  least,  and  very  possibly  over  since  tho  5th  of 
November  has  been  a  festival,  except  that  formerly  the  tone 
played  was  "  Britons,  strike  home."  The  waits  always  receive 
from  the  churchwardens  sixpence  a-piece  for  this  service. 


Not.  6.] 


BT.  LEONARD'S  DAY. 

Essex. 


EvEBT  tenant  of  the  Manor  of  Writtell,  upon  St.  Leonard's 
Day,  pays  to  the  lord  for  everything  under  a  year  old  a  half- 
punny,  for  every  yearling  pig  a  penny,  and  for  every  hog 
above  a  year  old  twopence,  for  the  privilege  of  pawnage  in 
the  lord's  woods :  and  this  payment  ia  called  Avage  or 
Avisage. — Blount's  Law  Dictionary,  1717. 

WonOEfiTBBS&IBB. 

A  list  of  holy  days  published  at  Worcester,  in  1240, 
ordains  St.  Leonard's  festival  to  he  kept  a  half  holy  day, 
enjoinB  the  hearing  of  mass,  and  prohibits  all  labour  except 
that  of  tho  plough. — Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  13S3. 


Nov.  9.] 


Nov  9.]  LOKD  MAYOR'S  DAY. 

The  office  of  Chief  Magistriitc  of  Loudon  was  held  for  life 
till  about  1214,  nor  was  it  trntit  moro  than  a  hundred  years 
afterwards  that  tie  title  of  Lord  was  given  tn  the  Mayor. 
This  arose  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  on  occasion  of  Wal- 
worth, the  Mayor  of  the  day,  biiaely  mnrdoviug  Wat  Tyler  in 
Smithfield. 

That  which  in  later  days  has  teen  called  the  Lord  Mayor'* 
Shots  was  but  a  degenerate  copy  of  the  old  Pageant  or 
Triumph,  which  aesumod  a  variety  of  forms  at  different  times, 
blending  Fagaaism,  Christianity,  and  chivalry  in  marvcllons 
confuBJon.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  for  at 
one  time  it  became  the  fashion  for  the  city  tu  employ  drama- 
tists of  note  upon  tbeao  matters ;  and  there  are  yet  extant 
certain  pageants  by  Decker,  Middleton,  Webster,  and  others, 
though  perhaps  inferior  writera. — Soane's  Curioai(ie»  of  Litera- 
ture. 

With  the  processions,  &c.,  of  lato  years,  moat  readers  are 
snfQciently  well  acquainted  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
Fully  to  describe  those  of  former  ages  wonld  require,  however, 
a  volume  of  no  mean  size ;  but  some  idea  of  their  general 
chai-octer  may  be  formed  from  the  following  brief  sketch  : — 
The  first  account  of  this  annual  exhibition  known  to  hare 
been  published,  wae  written  by  George  I'eele  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Sir  Wolstono  Dixie,  Enight,  on  the  29th  of  October 
(Old  Style),  1685.  On  that  occasion,  as  was  customary  to  the 
times,  liere  were  dramatic  representations  in  the  procession 
of  an  allegorical  character.  Children  were  dressed  to  per- 
sonify the  city,  magnanimity,  loyalty,  science,  the  conntry, 
and  the  river  Thames.  They  also  represented  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  nymphs,  with  appropriate  speeches.  The  show 
opened  with  a  Moor  mounted  on  a  lynx.  On  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton's  mayoralty,  in  1619,  the  solemnity  is  described 
as  unparalleled  for  the  cost,  art,  and  magnificence  of  the 
^owe,  pageants,  chariots,  morning,  noon,  and  night  triumphs. 
In  1655  the  oity  pageants,  after  a  discontinuance  of  about 
fourteen  years,  were  revised.  Edmund  Gajrton,  the  author 
of  the  description  for  that  year,  says  that  "  our  metropolis,  for 
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these  planetary  pageants,  was  as  famous  and  renowned  S^ 
foreign  nations  as  for  their  faith,  weolth,  and  Talour." 
the  show  of  1659,  an  European,  an  Egyptian,  and  a 
wera  personated.  On  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  1671,  the  King, 
Qnoen,  and  Duke  of  York,  and  most  of  tie  nobility  being 
present,  tliore  were  "  sundry  shows,  shapes,  scenes,  epeechee, 
and  aongs  in  part;"  and  the  like  in  1672  and  1673,  when 
the  King  again  graced  the  trinmphB.  The  King,  Qneen, 
Duke  and  Dneheea  of  York,  Prince  Rnpetl,  the  Doke  of 
MonmoTith,  foreign  ambasBadors,  the  chief  nobility,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  were  at  the  celebration  of  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  in  1674,  when  there  "  were  emblenmtical  figures,  artful 
pieces  of  architecture,  and  rural  dancing,  with  pieces  sjmken 
ou  each  pageant." — See  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ui5. 


ST.  MAETIM"'S  DAT. 


i 


Nov.  II.] 

Thb  festival  of  St.  Martin,  happening  at  that  season  when 
the  new  wines  of  the  year  are  drawn  from  the  lees  and 
tasted,  when  cattle  are  tilled  for  winter  feud,  and  fat  geeae 
are  in  thoir  prime,  is  held  as  a  feast  day  over  most  parts  of 
Chrietendom.  On  the  ancient  clog  almanacs,  the  day  is 
marked  by  the  figure  of  a  goose,  our  bird  of  Michaelmas 
being,  on  the  continent,  sacrificed  at  Martinmas.  In  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  a  fat  ox  is  called  a  marl*  olearly 
from  MartiomaB,  the  usual  time  when  beeves  are  killed  for 
winter  use. — Book  of  Days,  vol  ii.  p.  668. 

Salt  Silver. — In  the  glossary  to  Konnett's  Parochial  An- 
Hquitiee  (p.  496)  is  the  following ; — "  Salt  Silver.^One 
penny  paid  at  the  Featt  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  servile  tenants 
to  their  lord,  as  a  commutation  for  the  service  of  carrying 
their  lord's  salt  from  niarket  to  his  larder. " 

"  ItTaH,  according  In  Skinner,  ia  a  fair,  who  consicfers  it  a  contraction 
of  market,  Bniiirt  (Pop.  Anliq.  1849,  toI.  i.  p.  400)  Aiyfl  Umt,  had  not 
mart  tieen  the  genial  name  for  a  fair,  one  miglit  bavei  been  leiupted  tn 
anppme  it  a  caDtractioa  of  Martin,  the  name  of  ibe  satiat  whose  da;  is 
commein  orated. 


Nov.  I  I.J 


BrCEINaT[AHBHIRB, 

There  ia  n  house  in  Fenny  Strntford,  called  St.  Martin's 
honeo,  in  the  wall  of  which  ia  a  atone  bearing  the  following 
inecription  : — 

"  This  house  was  settled  on  the  parish  ofBcors  of  thia  town, 
for  the  annual  observance  of  St.  Martin's  Day."— "Anno 
Domini  1762." 

The  house  ia  let  at  51.  ie.  por  annum,  and  the  rent,  after 
defraying  the  expense  of  repairs,  ia  laid  out  in  giving  an 
entertainment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. — Edwards,  Old 
English  Cusiona  and  Charities,  1842,  p.  59. 

G  AUBBIDOEBHIBB . 


Within  the  manor  of  Whitlesea  there  is  a  custom  for  the 
inhabitants  to  choose,  on  the  Sunday  nest  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  two  persona  called  atorers,  to  overseer  the  puhlio 
business,  and  likewise  to  provide  a  conimon  bull,  in  con- 
sideration whereof  they  enjoy  a  certain  pasture  called  Bull 
Grass;  and  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  and  copyholders 
at  a  meeting  grant  the  grasa  every  year  to  any  person  who 
will  take  it,  to  have  the  aame  from  Lady-day  till  the  com  is 
carried  out  of  CoatsfieH. — Blount's  Fragmenta  AntiguitaCie, 
1815,  p.  576. 

CtnuBBRLANn. 

Thomas  Williamson,  by  will,  dated  14th  December,  1674, 
gave  the  sum  of  202.  to  be  laid  out  in  land  to  ho  heatowed 
upon  poor  people  bom  within  8t.  John'a  Chapelty  or 
Castlerigg,  in  mutton  or  veal,  at  Martinmas  yearly,  when 
floah  might  be  thought  cheapest,  to  be  by  them  pickled  or 
hung  up  and  dried,  that  they  might  have  sometliing  to  keep 
them  within  doors  upon  stormy  days. — Edwards,  Old 
Englielt  Gustome  and  Cliaritiee,  1842^  p.  G3. 

W  ARWIOH  BHinB. 

Dugdale,  in  hJa  Jnliqmties  of  WartBirl-gMre  (1730,  vol.  i. 
p.  4),  aays : — There  is  a  certain  rent  due  unto  the  lord  of 
2  E  2 
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the  Hundred  of  Knightluw,  called  Wroth  money  or 
money  or  Swarff  penny,  probably  tbe  eanae  with  Ward 
ThJB  rent  nmst  be  paid  eTery  MBrtiumaa  Day,  in  the 
ing,  at  Kiiightlow  Cross,  before  the  sun  rieeth:  the  party 
paying  it  mui^t  go  thrice  about  the  cross,  and  say  "  The  Wra& 
money,"  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  said 
good  witness,  for  if  it  be  not  duly  performed  tl 
is  thirty  ehillings  and  a  white  bull. 


In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  it  ia  customary  for 
party  of  singors,  mostly  consisting  of  iromeu,  to  begin  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Martin  a  kind  of  peregrination  ronnd  tiie  neigh- 
bouring yillages,  carrying  with  them  a  small  wasen  image 
of  our  Saviour  adorned  with  box  and  other  evergreens,  and 
singing  at  the  same  time  a  hynm  which,  though  rustic  and 
unooutb,  is  nevertheless  replete  with  the  sacred  story  of  the 
Nativity.  The  custom  ia  yearly  continued  till  ChristmaB  Ere, 
when  the  feasting,  or  as  they  uanally  call  it,  "  good  living," 
commences;  every  rustic  dame  produues  a  cheese  preseryed 
for  the  sacred  festival,  upon  which,  before  any  part  of  it  is 
tasted,  according  to  an  old  cnstom,  she  with  a  sharp  knife 
makes  rude  inciBions  to  represent  the  Cross.  With  this,  and 
funnity  made  of  barley  and  meal,  the  cottage  affords  un- 
intoirupft-d  hospitality. — Gent.  Mag.  1811,  vol,  Issii.  pt.  i, 
p.  423. 


fowl 

r  ^ 


At  St  Peter's,  Athlone,  every  family  of  a  village,  says 
MoBon,  ia  hia  Stat.  Ace.  of  Ireland  (1819,  vol  iii.  p.  75), 
kills  an  animal  of  some  kind  or  other :  those  who  are  ridt 
kill  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  others  a  goose  oi  a  tm'key ;  while 
those  who  are  poor  and  cannot  procure  an  animal  of  greater 
value,  kill  a  hen  or  a  cock,  and  sprinkle  the  threshold  with 
the  blood,  and  do  the  same  in  the  four  comers  of  the  house, 
and  this  ceremonious  performance  is  done  to  exclude  every 
kind  of  evil  spirit  from  the  dwelling  whero  this  sacrifice  ia 
made,  till  the  return  of  the  aime  day  in  the  following  year. 


Nov.  13.J  ST.  brioe'b  DAT, 


Nov.  13.]  8T.  BEIGE'S  DAT. 

Tlie  Stamford  Bull  Buniting. — Fhom  time  immemoiial  dowu 
to  a  late  period  this  day  ivae  asBUally  celebrated  at  the  town 
of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln sliire,  by  a  rough  sport  called  bull- 
mnning.  Bntchor,  in  his  Surwcy  of  Slam/ord  (1717,  pp.  76, 
77),  allutliug  to  this  cufitom,  Bays : — "  The  hutchoi'B  of  the 
town  at  their  own  charge  provide  the  bnll,  and  place  him  over- 
night in  a  stable  or  bam  belonging  to  the  alderman.  The 
next  morning  proclamation  ie  made  by  the  common  bell-man 
of  the  town  that  eoob  one  Bhut  up  hiB  Bhop-door  and  gate, 
and  that  none,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  do  any  violence 
to  Btrangers,  for  the  pieventing  whereof  (the  town  being  a 
thoroughfare  and  then  being  in  Term  time)  a  guard  \b 
appointed  for  the  passing  of  travellerB  thi'ongh  tiie  same 
without  hurt.  That  none  have  any  iron  upon  their  biill- 
olubs  or  other  staff  which  they  pursue  the  bull  witli. 
Which  proclamation  made,  and  all  the  gates  shut  up,  thu 
bull  is  turned  out  of  the  alderman's  houBe,  and  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  all  the  dogs  in  the  town,  run 
after  him,  &c." 

Accoi'dujg  to  tradition  the  origin  of  the  cuetom  dates  from 
the  time  of  King  John,  wheu,  one  day,  William,  Earl  of 
Warren,  Gtanding  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  saw  two 
bnlls  fighting  in  the  meadow  beneath.  Some  bntehers, 
coming  to  part  the  combatants,  one  of  the  bulls  ran  into  the 
town,  canaing  a  great  uproar.  The  earl,  mounting  his  horae, 
rode  after  the  animal,  and  enjoyed  the  aport  bo  much  that 
he  gave  the  meadow  in  which  the  fight  began  to  the  butchers 
of  Btamford,  on  condition  that  they  should  provide  a  bull,  to 
bo  run  in  the  town  annually,  on  the  13th  of  November,  for 
ever  after. 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject,  but  the 
town  of  Stamford  undoubtedly  holds  certain  common  rights 

tin  the  meadow  specified,  which  is  still  termed  the  bull- 
meadow. — See  Book  of  Dayg,  vol.  ii,  p.  57i. 


Nov.  14.J  St.  EKCONWALD'S  DAY. 

yxBtPE,  in  his  EccleeiasUcal  Memoriah  (1822,  vol.  iii.  pt.  { 
p.  322),  saye  : — "  It  was  cummaudeJ,  that  eseiy  priest  in  tl 
diocese  of  London  should  go  to  St.  Paul's  in  ptoceseion  j 
copes  on  St.  Ercouwald's  Day,"     [NoTember  14th,  1554], 


Nov.  17.]  QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  ACCESSION. 

QuB&H  Elizabbth's  aooession  was  long  ohaorvod  as  a  F 
teatant  festival,  and  with  the  society  of  the  Temple, 
Exchequer,  Christ's  Hospital,  Westminster,  and  MBrnhnn^ 
Taylors'  Schools,  is,  says  Timbs,  kept  as  a  holiday.  The  FopcS 
in  efiigy,  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the  devil,  a  real  perei^ 
behind  him,  caressing  him,  &c.,  was  formerly  paraded  in  ppo^ 
eessioii  OS  this  day  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  afteiw&rd^ 
thrown  into  a  bonfire.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  the  PretendoV 
ivas  added  to  the  Pope  and  tho  dovil.  There  were  also  grea|| 
illuminations  in  tho  evening.  This  anniversary  waa  first 
publicly  celebrated  about  1570,  twelve  years  after  Elizabeth's. 
nccession.  {Timba,  Something  for  Everi/bodi/,^.  122.)  Brayle^ 
in  his  Londiniatta,  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  el  seq.,  has  given  a  veiyi 
inteieeting  account  of  these  processions. 

A  correspondent  of  N.  &  Q.  (let  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  345)  says 
that  when  he  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  the  following  curioaK 
custom  prevailed  on  tho  17th  of  November. 

Two  or  mora  boys  would  take  one  against  whom  they  had' 
any  spite  or  gmdge,  and  having  lifted  him  by  tho  arms  ai  ' 
legs,  would  bump  him  on  the  hard  stones  of  the  oloistera. 

In  reading  Sir  Roger  de  dmerley,  with  notes  by  Willia, , 
published  in  the  Travelter'g  Library,  the  same  correspondeirf 
says  that  he  foimd  (at  p.  1S4)  what  he  considered  a  fair  ei 
plauation.  A  full  account  is  there  given,  he  sayfl,  of  tl 
manner  in  which  the  citizens  of  London  intended  celebratiiu 
in  1711,  the  anaivereary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  a 
the  17th  of  November,  some  parts  of  which  would  almoi 
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seem  to  have  been  copied  during  the  excitement  against  the 
papal  bull  in  November  1850.  Probably  therefore,  originally, 
the  imfortuiiate  hoy  who  had  to  endure  the  rude  bmnping 
by  his  schoolfellowB  was  intended  to  ropreaent  the  Pope  or 
one  of  his  emissaries,  and  that  those  who  indicted  the 
punishment  were  looked  upon  as  good  Frotostanta. 


Nov.  33]  ST.  CLEMENT'S  DAT. 

Thb  festival  day  of  St.  Clement  waa  fonaerly  considered 
as  the  first  day  of  winter,  in  which  were  comprised  ninety- 
one  days.  From  a  State  proclamation  in  16^0  it  appears 
that  processions  of  children  were  frequent  on  St.  Clement's 
Day  ;  and,  in  censeqiicnce  of  a  still  more  ancient  custom  of 
perambulating  the  streets  on  the  night  of  this  festival  to 
beg  drink  for  carousing,  a  pot  was  formerly  marked  against 
the  23rd  of  November  upon  the  old  nmic  or  clog  almanacs; 
but  not  upon  all. — Med.  ^d  Kalend,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  60. ; 
Plot,  Eistory  of  StafforeUMre,  1686,  p.  430;  see  Gongh'a 
Camden  Sril.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ivi.  p.  499. 

C  AUBBrOG  ESHIRE. 

The  bakers  of  Cambridge  hold  an  annual  supper  on  St, 
Cloment^B  Day,  which  supper  is  called  the  "  Daker'a  Clem." 
— jy.  d  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  492. 


In  Every  Day  Booh  (1826,  vol.  i.  p.  1601)  is  the  following 
accost  of  an  annnal  ceremony  formerly  celebrated  on  the 
evenm^^St.  Clement's  Day,  by  theblackamiths'  apprentices 
of  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich : — 

One  of  the  senior  apprentices  being  chosen  to  serve  as 
Old  Olem  (so  called  by  them),  is  attired  in  a  great  coat, 
having  his  head  covered  with  an  oakum  wig,  £ice  masked, 
and  a  long  white  beard  ;  thus  attired,  he  seats  himself  in  a 
large  wocden  chair,  chiefly  covered  with  a  sort  of  stuff  called 
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Lmitiag,  witb  a  orown  ftntl  nnclior,  niado  uf  wood,  on  tba  ti 
and  around  it.  four  tnutspareuciee  representiiig  tjie  " 
Bmiths'  Arms,"  "  Anchor  Smiths  at  Work."  "  Britatmia  with 
hor  Anclior,"  aad  "  Huuiit  Etna,"  Ho  has  before  him  a 
woodeo  anvil,  and  iu  liis  bands  a.  pair  of  loDge  and  wooden 
hammer.  A  mate,  also  masked,  attends  him  with  a  wooden 
Eledge-hammor ;  ho  is  also  surrounded  hj  a  number  of  other 
attendants,  Bome  of  whom  cony  tarcbes,  banners,  flags,  &c. ; 
others,  battle-axes,  tomahawks,  and  other  accoatrements  of 
war.  This  procession,  headed  by  a  drum  and  fife,  and  six 
men  with  Old  Clem  mounted  on  their  shoulderH,  proceed 
round  the  tuwn,  not  forgetting  to  call  on  the  bbokBiiutha  and 
officers  of  the  dockyard  :  here  the  money-box  is  pretty  freely 
banded,  after  Old  Clem  and  bis  mate  have  recited  their 
speeches,  which  commence  by  the  mate  oalling  fbr  order 

"  Gentlemen  all,  attuntion  give. 
And  wiah  St.  Clem  long,  long  to  live." 
Old  Clem  then  I'ocitee  the  following  speech  : — 
"  I  am  the  real  St.  Clement,  the  first  founder  of  brass, 
iron,  and  steel,  from  the  ore.     I  have  been  to  Mount  Etna, 
where  the  god  Vulcan  first  built  his  forge,  and  forged  the 
armour  and  thunderbolts  for  the  god  Jupiter.     I  have  been 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  through  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  ;  through  the  city  of  Pongrove,  through  the  town  of  , 
Tipmingo,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.     I  arriTecL  J 
in  London  on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  came  down  to  hikfl 
Mnjusly'a  dockyard  at  Woolwich  to  see  how  all  the  gentle*M 
men  Yulcans  came  on  there.     I  found  them  all  hard  at  worfc^  j 
and  wish  to  leave  them  well  on  the  twenty-fourth." 
The  mate  then  suhjoina  ; 

"  Come  all  you  Vulcans  elout  and  Btroiig, 
Unlo  St.  Ciera  we  do  belong ; 
I  knnw  this  house  is  well  prepared 
With  plenty  of  money  and  goodationg  beer-v^ 
'  ~  '  — ^t  diiuk  before  w   ~    ' 


All  ft 


Come  iili  yon  Vulcans,  strong  and  atout, 
Unlo  Bt.  Clem  I  pray  turn  out ; 


Hii  ooHcb-ond-si 
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After  having  gone  round  the  town  and  collected  a  pretty 
decent  biuh,  they  retire  to  some  puhlic-hoose,  where  they 
enjoy  ae  good  a  supper  as  the  money  collectad  will  allow. 


On  the  feast  of  St.  Clement,  a  cnetom  enate  in  Stafford- 
shire for  the  children  to  go  round  to  the  Tarioua  houses  in 
the  village  to  which  they  belong  singing  the  following 
doggerel : 

"Olemiin;!  OlemaDji  ClemEiiiy  m[iie  1 

A  good  T«l  Bppli!  and  a  piut  of  wine. 

Some  of  your  muttoii  and  Bome  of  your  T«U. 

If  it  IB  good,  pray  gira  me  a  deal ; 

If  it  18  not,  pray  give  me  somo  salt. 

Butler,  butler.  All  your  bowl ; 

If  thou  flUst  it  of  the  best, 

The  Lord'll  send  your  soul  to  text ' 

If  thou  flllat  it  of  tbe  small, 

DowD  goes  liDtler,  bowl  and  all. 

Pray,  good  mislreBS,  Bend  (o  me 

One  for  Poter,  one  fOT  Paul. 

One  for  Him  nho  made  us  all : 

Apple,  pair,  plum,  or  cherry. 

Any  good  tiling  to  moke  na  meny  ; 

A  bouncing  buck  and  a  Tolvot  chair, 

Clement  comes  but  once  a  year  ; 

Off  with  the  pot  and  on  with  the  pan, 

A  good  red  apple  and  I'll  be  gone." 

JV.  *Q.  l8i.fl.yol.  yiii.  p.  618. 

The  following  rhyme  m  also  sung : 

"  Clemcny,  CQemeny,  God  bo  wi'  you, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  ye-ar ; 
When  it  comes,  it  will  soon  be  gone. 
Give  me  an  apple,  and  111  be  gone." 

Ibid.  3rd.  8.  toI.  iy.  p.  492 ;  Boe  Oliver's  HutotT/  of 
CoOet/iaie  Church  of  Wolverhainpton,  13.S6,  p,  16. 

WALES. 

At  Tenhy,  on  St  Clement's  Day,  it  was  cnatomary  for  the 
owners  of  fiahing-boatB  to  give  a  supper  of  roast  goose  and 
rice  pudding  to  their  orewB.^ — Mason's  Tales  and  Tradititmi  of 
Tenbj/,  1858,  p.  27. 


/i1 
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Nov.  24.]  ST.  CATHERINE'S  EVE. 

In  Stiype's  Ecdeticatical   MemoriaU  (1823,  vol.  ill.  pL  i 
p.  607)  ia  the  following  notica  of  thia  fcatival : 

"The  2ith  (1556)  being  St.  Katharine's  Day  (. 
Eve),  at  BIX  of  the  clock  at  night  St.  Eatborme  wont  aboi 
tbe  battlcmenta  of  St.  Paul's  Church  ticoompanied  with  fii 
einging  and  great  lights ;  this  was  St.  Katharine's  processionJ 


Nov.  25.]  ST.  CATHEEINE'S  DAT. 

B  QCKIM  G  H  AuaoiitB. 

Ok  Catteru  Day  the  lace  makers  hold  merry-mafciiigs,  ai 
eat  a  sort  of  cakQs  called  "  wige  "  •  and  drini  ale.  Traditic 
says  it  is  in  remembrance  of  Qnoen  Catherine,  who,  when  t] 
trade  was  dull,  burnt  all  her  lace,  and  ordered  new  to  1. 
made.  Tbe  ladies  of  the  court  coold  nat  but  follow  hei 
ejtample,  and  the  conseqnenoe  was  a  great  briskness  in  the 
manufacture.— J/',  d  Q.  Srd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

Caubbidgkbhiek. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Cambridge  Clironicle  (December  8th 
1860)  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  carpenters  of  Chatteris,  ii 
the  lale  of  Ely,  observing  the  feast  of  their  patron  Saint 
St.  Catherine,  by  dining  together,  &c. 

'  Oakefl  called  "  wiga  "  wero  very  coiumDiiIy  sold  iu  the  MIdlai 
cooatiea  Bomo  years  ago,  and  tliey  arc  even  meiitiDned  u  allowable 
tliB  oollatioa  m  Lant  by  a  Catholic  writer  nearly  two  oentiir<«  ne 
They  were  light  and  spongy,  and  aomething  life  yery  light  „_„_ 
bread.  As  lo  the  derivation  of  the  name  "  wig  "  as  applied  to  them, 
oonesponiieiit  of  iVofei  and  Quertet  aaya  he  never  dioamed  of  seeing  i 
any  where  but  in  the  shape  of  these  ookca,  which  gently  lesembled 
WW ;  being  room!,  and  haviog  a  thick  rim  round  them,  which  tiunu 
unlike  Uie  ouils  of  a  wig  of  the  olden  times. — See  N.  dt  Q.  8nJ.  8.  vol. 

p.  ise. 


Tte  foUoming  estract  is  taken  from  N.  &  Q.  (and  S. 
■vol  V.  p.  47) :— Oil  Weduesday  (the  25th)  night  last  the 
towns  of  Chatham,  Rochester,  and  Brompton  eidubited  con- 
siderable excitement  in  oonsoqaenoe  of  a  torchlight  proces- 
eion  appearing  in  the  etreeta,  headed  b;  a  band  of  fifes  and 
drmus.  NotwithatEuiding  the  late  hour  (eleven  o'clock)  & 
large  nnmber  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  accompanied  the 
party.  The  demonstration  was  got  up  by  the  rope-makers 
of  the  dockyard,  to  celebrate  the  amuTerBary  of  the  fonnder 
of  the  ropery  (Queen  Catherine).  The  female  representing- 
her  Majesty  (who  was  bume  in  a  chair  of  state  by  six  rope- 
makera)  was  dressed  in  white  muslin,  wore  a  gilt  crown,  and 
carried  in  bor  hand  a  Boman  banner. 

NOBTH  A  M  PTON8HIBB. 

At  one  time  it  wa 
introdnction  of  the  r 
belonging  to  the  workhouse,  attended  by  the  master,  to  go 
in  procession  round  the  city  on  St.  Catherine'e  Day.  They 
wore  all  attired  in  white,  and  decorated  with  various  colonred 
ribbons,  principally  scarlet ;  the  tallest  girl  was  selected  to 
represent  the  Qneen,  and  was  adorned  with  a  crown  and 
eceptre.  The  procession  stopped  at  the  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  and  they  sang  the  following  rude  b^Iad, 
begging  for  money  at  every  house  as  they  passed  along : 
"  Here  comeH  Queen  OHtlmrine,  ae  fine  as  any  queen, 
With  a  ooach  and  six  liorscB  a  coming  to  be  seen. 

And  a  apiuuing  we  will  go,  will  ga,  will  go, 
And  a  Bpinniog  we  will  go. 
Some  say  sbe  is  alive,  and  Bome  eaj  sha  in  dead, 
And  now  she  dooa  appear  with  a  crown  upon  ber  head. 

And  a  Gpimiing  we  will  go,  Sio. 
Old  Madam  Mnrbholl  aho  taltM  np  hei  pen. 
And  than  fllio  sits  ami  calls  for  all  liar  royal  men. 

Aud  a  apinuing  we  will  go,  &o. 
All  ;ou  that  want  employ ment,  though  Bpinning  ia  but  amall, 
Coine  list,  and  don't  stand  atill,  but  go  aud  work  for  alL 
And  a  apinniiig  w      "" 
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If  we  Bcl  a  spiDiiing,  we  will  eEthor  work  or  plaj, 
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And  if  tlioie  be  eomo  yoimg  men,  aa  I  snppoBe  there's  aome. 
We'll  hardlj  let  Ihem  etund  alone  upon  tbe  cold  atone. 
And  a  Bpitining  we  will  go,  &c." 
St.  Cfttherino  being  the  patron  of  the  spinnerB,  as  well  as 
of  spineteTB,  and  spinning  being  formerly  the  employraent 
of  the  fomnlos  at  tho  workhouse,  it  naturally  followed  that 
they  should  be  selected  to  commemorate   the  anniTersary 
of  this  Saint ;  and  that  this   commemoration  is  of  great 
antiiiuity  appears  from  tlio  early  entries  iu  the  DeaQ  and 
Chapter's  accounts  of  payments  on  St.  Catherine's  Day  for 
wheels  anil  reels  for  the  children  of  the  workhouse, — Baker, 
Glotnary  of  Northamjptnnshire  Words  and  Phroiex,  1854,  ToLii. 
p.  436. 

A  correspondent  of  N.  <&  Q.  {ith  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  332),  allud- 
ing to  tho  above  custom,  says  that  it  was  not  confined  to 
Pijtorborough,  but  was  obsorvod  throughout  the  whole  of 
tlie  KotthomptoBsbire  litce-makiug  districts,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Bedfordshire.  According  to  popular  tradition  the 
custom  is  derived  from  one  of  the  Queens  Oathorine  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Vlll.^probably  from  Catherine  Parr,  who 
was  a  Northamptonshire  woniaa.  By  some  this  day  is  called 
"  Candle  Day,"  from  its  forming  the  commencement  of  the 
season  for  working  at  lace-making  by  caudle-light. 

IsLB  OF  Thanbt, 

On  St.  Catherine's  Day  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  carters 
place  a  small  figure  on  a  wheel  ou  the  front  of  their  cart 
sheds.— JV.  <6  Q.  2n<!  S.  vol.  v.  p.  235. 

WOBOBSTBBBHIHE. 

In  this  county  the  children  go  round  to  the  farmhonses 
collecting  apples  and  beer  for  a  festival,  and  sing  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  Catherine  and  Clement,  be  here,  be  here, 
Some  of  ynur  apples,  and  some  of  jiour  beer ; 
Soma  for  Peter,  and  some  for  Paul, 
And  Honio  for  Hhn  that  made  us  all. 
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Clcnicnl  TVOB  a  good  man, 

For  liLH  Bake  give  ue  Bame, 

Not  of  the  worse,  but  some  of  the  bsBt, 

And  God  will  seud  your  soul  to  ceet," 
The  Chapter  of  Worcester  have  a  practice  of  preparing  a 
rich  bowl  of  wine  and  spices,  called  tlia  "  Catheru  bowl," 
for  the  inhRbitants  of  the  college  upon  thia  day. — Halliwell's 
Popular  Bhymet,  1849,  p.  238 ;  aee  N.  d  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  495,  4'je. 


Nov.  30.]  BT.  ANDEEW'S  DAY. 

The  commencement  ot  the  ecclesiaBticnl  year  is  regulated  by 
the  feast  of  St.  Audrew,  the  noarsBt  Sunday  to  which,  whether 
before  or  after,  constitutee  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  or 
the  period  of  four  weeks  which  heralds  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  St,  Andrew's  Day  is  thus  sometimes  the  first 
and  sometimeB  the  last  festival  in  the  Ohristiau  Year. — Book 
o/Dayg,  vol  il.  p.  636. 

Kent. 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent  (vol.  ii.  p.  757),  speaking 
of  the  parish  of  Eastling,  says  that,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
there  is  a  yearly  diversion  called  squirrel-hunting  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  when  the  labomera  and  lower  kind 
of  people,  assembling  together,  form  a  lawless  rabble,  and 
being  accoutred  with  guns,  poles,  clubs  and  other  such 
weapons,  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  parading 
through  the  woods  and  grounds,  with  loud  shoutings,  and 
under  pretence  of  demolishing  the  squirrels,  some  few  of 
which  they  kill,  they  destroy  numbers  of  hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  and,  in  short,  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  breaking 
down  the  hedges,  and  doing  much  other  mischief,  and,  in  the 
evening  betaking  themselves  to  the  ale-houses,  finish  their 
career  there  as  is  usual  with  such  sort  of  gentry. 

MlSDLESBX, 

Strype,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  (1822,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  21),  says :— "  The  30th  November  f  1557]  being  St,  Andrew's 
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Day,  was  a  proceBsion  at  Paul's,  and  a  priost  of  BTeiy  pamli 
fttteudiDg,  each  iii  Lib  cupe,  and  a  goodly  Germon  preached, 
And  after  that,  the  procession,  with  galve  fetita  diee." 

NOBTH  AM  PTON  BHIBE. 

Tander  and  Tandrew  are  the  names  given  to  the  featiTal 
of  St.  Andrew,  of  which  they  are  connptionB. 

The  anniversary  of  this  saint  ia,  or  ralher  was,  kept  bythe 
lacoroakere  aa  a  day  of  festivity  and  merry-making;  bnt  ainoe 
the  use  of  pillow-lace  hae  in  &  great  measure  given  place  to 
that  of  thelnoni,  this  holiday  has  been  leas  and  less  observed. 
The  day  in  fonner  times  was  one  of  unbridled  licence; 
village  "  Bcholards  "  barred  ont  their  master ;  the  lace  schools 
were  deserted ;  and  drinking  and  feasting  prevailed  to  a  riotona 
extent.  Towards  evening  the  villagers  nsed  to  become  end- 
denly  smitten  with  a  violent  taste  for  masquerading.  Women 
might  be  seen  walking  about  in  male  attire,  while  men  and 
boys  clothed  in  female  drees  visited  each  other'a  cottagea, 
drinking  hot  "  eldem  wine,"  tbo  staple  beverage  of  the  seaeon. 
Then  commenced  the  mumming. — Sternberg,  Dialect  and 
Folk  Lore  of  Nnrthamptongkire  1851,  p.  183;  A.  E.  Baker, 
Gloegan/  of  NorthamploaaMre  Wordt  and  Phrases,  1854,  vol.  ii, 
p.  326. 

Sdesbz. 

A  corrcHpondent  of  the  Atherusum  (No.  993)  aaya  thftt 
the  custom  of  squirrel-hunting  was  at  one  time  kept  up  in 
this  county,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
coppices  and  the  more  strict  observance  of  the  game,  it  has 
wholly  dropped. 

SCOTLASD. 

In  Scotland  this  day  is  called  Andrys  Day,  Androisa  Mess, 
anil  Audiirmess. 

Singed  sheep's  heada  are  borne  in  the  procession  before 
the  Scots  in  London  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. — Brand's  Pop 
A«tiq.  1849,  ToL  i  p.  415. 
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8TIE  UP  SUNDAY. 

Tbb  25th  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  called  by  the  schoolboys 
•'  Stir  Up  Sunday,"  from  the  collect  used  on  that  day ;  and  they 
repoat  the  following  lines  without  considering  their  irreTorent 
application : 

"  Stir  up,  WB  beaeeoh  Ihee. 

rTliB  pudding  in  the  pot, 
And  nhen  we  get  home, 
We'U  eat  it  all  hot." 
Brnnd'a  Pop.  Jntiq.  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  41i;  Sob  Timet, 
November  25 til.  1863. 


Advent. 
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Advent  Bdli. — -Advent  bells  are  rung  in  many  pariBhea 
throughout  various  parts  of  England  during  the  month  of 
December.  A  correspondent  of  N.  d:  Q.  (!«(  S.  vol.  i.  p.  21) 
Bftys  that,  in  bia  neighbourhood-^on  tho  western  bordere  of 
Beike — he  hoa  heard  their  merry  peals  break  gladaomely 
upon  the  dark  stillness  of  the  cold  evening  from  many  a 
Bteeple  round. 

Isle  or  Man. 

Train,  in  his  Bidory  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (18i5,  vol,  ii.  p. 
I27),  says,  that  the  fiddlers  go  round  from  house  to  house,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  night  for  two  or  three  weeks  beforn 
Christmas,  playing  a  tune  called  the  Andiaop.  On  their  way 
they  etop  before  particular  houses,  wish  the  inmates  indi- 
vidually "  good  morning,"  call  the  hour,  then  report  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  after  playing  an  air,  move  on  to  the  next 
halting-place. 


PICEOUS  DAT. 


Thb   second  Thursday  before  Christmas  Day  is  a  festival 
observed  by  the  tinners  of  the  district  of  Blactmore,  and 
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known  as  "  Picrous  Day."  It  is  said  to  be  the  feast  of  tl 
diacoverj  of  tio  hj  a  man  namod  Fiorone.  It  is  not  at 
proBcnt  marked  by  any  distinctive  ceremonies,  but  it  is  the 
occasion  of  a  merry-making,  tmd  the  owner  of  the  tin  stream 
contributes  a  shilling  n  mau  towards  it.  Mr.  T.  Q.  Conch 
Bays  hie  firat  impressioa  was  that  the  day  took  its  i 
from  tlie  cirornnstance  of  a  vie  forming  the  piece  de  recw 
of  the  Boppcr;  but  this  eiplanation  is  not  allowed  by  tinner 
nor  sanctioaed  by  the  usages  of  the  feast. — Hunt's  Saitumeair^ 
of  the  West  of  England,  1871,  p.  468. 


Dao.  sO  ST.  NICHOLAS'  EVE. 

Stbtpe,  in  his  Ecclesioitical  Memorials  (1832,  vol,  iii,part.  i. 
p.  326),  says: — "On  the  5th  December  [1554J,  the  which 
waa  St.  Nicholas'  Eve,  at  evensong  time,  came  a  command- 
meut  that  St.  Nicholas  shonld  not  go  abroad  nor  about.  But, 
notwithstanding,  it  seems,  so  much  were  the  citizens  taken 
with  the  mock  Bt.  Nicholas,  that  is,  a  boy-bishop,  tbat  there 
went  about  three  St.  Nicholases  in  divers  parishes,  as  in 
St  Andrew's  Holbom  and  St.  Nicolas  Olave'a  in  Bread  Street. 
The  reason  the  procession  of  St.  Nicholas  was  forbid  was 
because  the  Cardinal  had  this  Bt,  Nicholas'  Day  sent  for  all 
the  convocation,  bishofis,  and  inferior  clergy,  to  come  to  him 
to  Lambeth,  there  to  ho  absolved  from  all  their  prejudices, 
Echisms,  and  heresies." 


Deo.  6.]  ST.  NICHOLAS'  DAY. 

The  Bot-Bibhop. 

St.  Nicholas  was  deemed  the  patron  of  children  in  general, 
but  much  more  particularly  of  all  schoolboys,  amongst  whom 
the  6th  of  December  (the  saint's  festival)  used  to  be  a  very 
great  holiday  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  those  bygone 
times  all  little  boya  either  sang  or  served  about  the  altar  at 
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church;  and  the  first  thing  they  did  upon  the  ovc  of  their 
patron's  festival  M'aa  to  elctit  from  nuioug  themselves,  in  every 
parish  church,  cathedral,  and  nobleman's  chapel,  a  Lishop 
and  bis  of&cials,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  "  a  Nichohis 
and  his  clerks."  This  hoy-bishop  and  hia  ministers  after- 
wards sang  the  first  voBxtera  of  their  saint,  ami,  in  the 
evening,  arrayed  in  their  appropriate  vestnienta,  valkod  all 
about  the  parish ;  aU  were  glad  to  see  them,  and  those  who 
could  afford  it  asked  them  into  their  houses  to  bestow  a 
gift  of  money,  sweetmeats,  or  food  upon  them.  Tu  the  year 
1299  we  find  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  permitting 
one  of  those  boy-bishops  to  say  vespers  before  him  in  his 
chapel  at  Hcton,  near  Newcostle-npon-Tyne,  and  making  a 
considerable  present  to  the  said  bishop  and  certain  other 
boys  that  conie  and  song  with  him  on  the  occasion,  on  tho 
7th  of  December,  the  day  after  St.  Nicholas'  Day.  What 
was  tho  custom  in  the  houses  of  our  nobles  we  may  leam 
from  tho  Sforlhamberland  Household  Book,  which  tells  us 
that  "  My  lord  neeth  and  accaEtomyth  to  gyfe  yerly,  ttpon 
Saynt  Nioolas-Even,  if  he  kepe  chapell  for  Saynt  Nicolas, 
to  the  master  of  his  childeten  of  his  chapell,  for  one  of  tho 
childeren  of  hie  chapell,  yerely,  vi"  viii^- ;  and  if  Saynt 
Nicolas  com  owt  of  the  towue  wher  my  lord  lyeth,  and  my 
lord  kepe  no  chapell,  than  to  have  yerely  iii'*  iiij^'"  At 
Eton  College,  it  was  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  and  not  on 
Childermas,  that  the  boy-bishop  ofGciatet),  which  he  did  not 
only  at  evensong,  but  at  mass,  which  he  began  and  went  on 
with  up  to  the  more  solemn  part  at  the  offertory  :  "  In  festo 
Sancti  Nicholoi,  in  quo,  et  nullatenus  in  festo  Sanctorum 
Innocentimn,  diviua  officia  pi'ffiter  misste  secreta  exequi  et 
did,  permittimus  per  epiacopum  puerorum  eoholtarium  ad 
hoc  de  eisdem  annis  singulis  eligeudum," 

It  was  upon  this  festival  that  some  wealthy  man  or  other 
of  tho  parish  would  make  tm  entertainment  on  the  occasion 
for  his  iwn  household,  and  invite  bis  neighbours'  children 
to  come  and  partake  of  it ;  and,  of  course,  Nicholas  and  his 
clerks  sat  in  the  highest  place.  The  Golden  Legend  tells  how 
"a  man,  for  the  love  of  hia  sone  that  wente  to  seole  for  to 
leme,  halowed  every  year  the  feeat  of  Saynt  Nycholas  mocho 

tdolemply.     On  a  time  it  happed  thut  the  fader  had  doo  mako 
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redy  the  dyner,  and   called  many  clerkea  to  thia  dyner." 
Individuals  BometimoB  bequeathed  money  to  find  a  yearly  1 
dinner  on  St.  Nicliolas'  day  for  as  many  as  a  hundred  Childer-  a 
mas'  tide  scholara,  who  were,  after  meat,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  I 
the  founder  of  the  feast.    In  our  large  echools  and  uniyersities  ( 
the  feetival  was  kept  with  pahlic  aports  and  games.     Bat  it 
was  at  Holy  Innocenta,  or  Childermas'  tide,  that  Nioholae  and 
Ilia  clerks  came  forth  in  all  their  glory.     The  boy-bishop 
had  a  set  of  pontificals  provided  for  him.    St.  Paul's,  London, 
had  its  "  una  mitra  alba  com  floeculia  breudatis— -ad  opa'i 
epiacopi  parvuloram — baculuBadusumepiscopiparviilorum;" 
York  Minster,  too,  ita  "  una  capa  de  tissue  pro  episcopu 
puerorum ;"  Lincoln  Cathedral, "  a  cope  of  red  velvet,  ordained 
for  the  ham-bishop ;"  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  "j.  chem. 
(cbcB.  ?)  j,  cap  et  mitra  pro  episcopo  Nicholao;"  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Sandivieh,  "a  lytjll  cheaebyll  for  Seyat  Nicholas 
byaschop."      For  the   boy-bishop's  Httendants    copes    were 
also  made,  and  York  had  no  fewer  than  "novem  capra  pro 
pneria." 

Towards  the  end  of  evensong  on  St.  John's  Day  the  Uttla 
Nicholas  and  Lis  clerks,  arrayed  in  their  copes,  and  having 
bumiDg  tapera  in  their  hands,  and  singing  those  worda  of 
the  Apocalypse  (c.  liv.}  "Centum  quadraginta"  walked 
procession  ally  from  the  choir  to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  which  the  boy-bishop  incensed  ;  afterwards  they 
all  sang  the  anthem,  and  he  recited  the  prayer  commemorative 
of  the  Holy  Innocents.  Going  back  Into  the  choir  those 
boys  took  possession  of  upper  canons'  stalls,  and  thoBe 
dignitaries  theniselvea  had  to  serve  in  the  boya'  plaeo,  and 
carry  the  candles,  the  thurible,  and  the  book  like,  acolytes, 
thurifers,  and  lower  clerks.  Standing  on  high,  wearing  his 
mitre,  and  holding  his  pastoral  etaff  iu  his  left  hand,  the 
boy-bishop  gave  a  solemn  benediction  to  all  present,  and, 
while  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  kneeling  crond, 
Boid: 


The  next  day,  the  feast  itself  of  Holy  Innocents,  the  boy- 
hiahop  preached  a  sermon,  which  of  course  had  been  written 
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for  him ;  and  ono  from  the  pen  of  EraBmns,  "  Concio  de 
pnero  lesu,"  spoken  by  a  boy  of  St,  Paul's  School,  London, 
is  still  extant,  and  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  that  seminary, 
in  his  statutes  for  it,  ordained  thnt  "  all  these  children  shall, 
every  Childermas  Daye,  come  to  Paulis  Churche,  and  hear 
the  cliilde  bishop  soi'mos ;  and  after  ho  at  the  high  masse, 
md  each  of  them  offer  a  i^'  to  the  childe  bysKhop,  and  with 
thom  the  maiBters  and  surveyors  of  the  scole."  At  ovonBong 
bishop  Nicholas  and  his  clerks  of&ciated  as  on  the  day 
before,  and  until  Archbishop  Pockham's  times,  nsed  to  take 
some  conspicuous  part  in  the  services  of  the  church  during 
ihe  whole  octave  of  Childermas  tide.  About  1279  a.d.  that 
primate  decreed,  however,  thus  : — "Puerilia  autem  solennia, 
quie  in  festo  Eolent  fieri  Innocentum  post  vesperaa  8. 
Johannis  tautum  incboari  permitttmus,  et  in  crastino  in  ipsa 
die  Innocentum  totaliter  terminentnr."  This  festival,  like  8t. 
n^icholas'  Day,  had  its  good  things ;  and  then,  as  now,  was 
marked  by  a  better  dinner  iii  nunneries,  wherein  the  little 
boys  who  had  served  at  the  altars  of  the  nuns'  churches  wore 
not  forgotten,  as  we  Bee  by  the  expenses  of  St.  Mary  do 
Frees:  "  Paid  for  makjng  of  the  iJyner  to  the  sustcrs  ufon 
Childermas  Day,  iii'-  iiij*-  It.  Paid  for  brede  and  ale  for 
Saint  Nicholas,  iii*- 

If  schoolboys  had  the  patron  St.  Nicholas,  little  girls  had 
"their  patroness  too,  St.  Catherine,  who  by  her  learning 
■overthrew  the  cavilingB  of  many  heathen  philosophers  and 
won  some  of  them  to  Christianity.  On  this  holy  martyr's 
-festival,  therefore,  did  the  girls  walk  about  the  towns  in  their 
'prooessioii.  All  this  was  looked  upon  with  a  scowl  by  those 
who  pulled  down  the  Church  of  God  in  this  land :  hence 
Crannier,  towards  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. 'a  reign,  forbade 
■these  and  other  like  processions  i— "  Wliercas  heretofore 
■dyvetse  and  many  superstitioiis  (?)  and  ohildyssho  observa- 
tions have  been  used,  and  jet  to  this  day  are  observed  and 
kept  in  many  and  sondry  parties  of  this  realm,  as  npou 
Sainte  Nicolas,  Sainte  Catheryne,  Sainte  Clement,  the  Holy 
Innocentes,  and  such  like ;  children  be  strangelyo  decked  and 
■apparelid  to  counterfaite  prieates,  byshoppes,  and  women ; 
and  so  ledde  with  songea  and  daunces  from  house  to  house, 
bleassing  the  people,  and  gatheryuge  of  monyo,  and  boyes  doo 
2  w  H 
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Binge  nwntn  Bad  meaehe  in   the  pnlpitt  .  .  .  the  Eyng's 
nULJeetie  willitii  ftnd  commamMleth  that  from  lieucefortli  all  J 
sndie  B&pentitioua  be  loete  uul   clvetlje  exstingaished,"  j 
Ac     Qaeen  Hu;  reelored  tltese  rittfi,  uid  the  people  irere  I 
gbd  tD  see  lliis,  alotig  with  other  of  their  old  leligioas  1 
naageo,  ginm  back  to  them;    and  au  eye-witness  tells  oa 
that,    iu  AJ>.    1556,   "the  Y.  day  of  December  was  Saut 
Neoolae  eryn,  and  Bant  Necolas  whentt  abrod  ia  most  {larti 
in  Londoii,  syngjng  aftta  tlw  old  Eaesyon,  and  was  reBeyrrd 
with  ntoaj  god  pepoUe  into  th^  howsee,  aud  had  mjcli 
good  chere  as  ever  they  bad,  in  mony  plassee." 

Bomfl  have  thonglit  that  it  nras  owing  to  his  early  abstinence 
that  St.  Nicbtdas  was  chosen  patron  A  echoolboys ;  a  better 
reaaoa  perhaps  is  given  to  os  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  May. 
(1777,  vol.  xlvii.p.  158),  who  mentions  having  in  his  posses- 
BioB  an  Italian  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  &om  whi^  he  traaalates 
the  fallowing  etory,  which  explains  the  occasion  of  boys  | 
addressing  themselves  to  St.  Nicholas'  patronage: —  ■ 

"  The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas'  virtoes  was  eu  great  that  Ui  I 
AraatiD  gentleman,  on  sending  his  two  eons  to  Athens  for  " 
edacation,  ordere<l  them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  hie  bene- 
diction ;  but  thuy,  getting  to  Myra  late  in  the  day,  tbooght 
proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took  np  their 
lodgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to  eecure  their  bag- 
gage and  eflccts  to  himseK,  mnrdered  them  in  their  sleep 
aud  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and  patting 
them  into  a  pickling  tub  with  some  pork,  which  was  there 
already,  meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.  The  bishop, 
however,  having  a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction,  im- 
mediately resorted  to  the  inn,  and  cMdiing  the  host  to  him, 
reproacbed  him  for  his  horrid  villony.  The  man,  pereeirinw 
that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and  entreated 
the  bishop  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
pardon,  who  being  moved  with  compassion  at  his  contrite 
behaviour,  confession,  and  thurongh  repentance,  besongbt 
Almighty  God  not  only  to  pardon  the  murderer,  bat  also^ 
for  the  glory  of  His  name,  to  restore  life  to  the  poor  innooento  1 
who  hod  been  so  inhumanly  put  to  death.  Tiie  saint  bad  | 
hardly  finished  his  prayer  when  the  mangled  and  detached 
portions  of  the  youths  were,  by  Divine  Power,  reunited,  and 
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perceiving  themselves  alive,  threw  thomselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  holy  man  to  kiss  and  embrace  them.  But  the  hishof 
not  suffering  their  humiliation,  raiaod  them  up,  exhorting  them 
to  return  thanka  to  Almighty  God  for  thia  mark  of  His 
mercy,  and  gave  thom  good  advice  for  the  future  conduct  of 
their  lives;  and  then,  giving  them  the  blesaing,  he  sent  them 
with  great  joy  to  prosecute  their  studios  at  Athena." — D. 
Rock,  Tlie  ChuTch  of  our  Fathers,  1853,  vol,  iii.  part.  ii.  p. 
215. 


Dec.  8.]     CONCEPTION  OP  VIRGIN  MART. 

SrBTPB,  in  his  Eeclesiastieal  Memoriale  (1822,  vol.  iii.  part 
1.  p.  327),  says  :— "  The  8th  Deeemher  (1554),  being  the  day 
of  the  Conception  of  onr  Blessed  Lady,  was  a  goodly  pro- 
cession at  the  Savoy  by  the  Spaniarde,  the  priest  carrying  the 
Sacrament  between  his  hands,  and  one  deacon  carrying  a 
censer  censing,  and  another  the  holy-water  stock,  and  a. 
number  of  friars  and  priesta  singing ;  and  every  man  and 
woman,  knights  also  and  gentlemen,  hearing  green  tapers 
burning,  and  eight  tmmpeta  blowing ;  and  when  they  ceased, 
then  began  the  sackbuts  to  play,  and  when  they  had  done, 
there  was  one  who  carried  two  drums  on  his  back,  and  one 
came  after  beating  them.  And  so  done,  they  wont  about  the 
Savoy,  now  singing,  and  a  while  after  playing  again,  and  by- 
and-by  came  singing  into  the  church,  and  after  tiiat  they 
went  to  mass." 


Deo.  13.]  BT.  BARCHAN'S  DAY. 


His  day  is  still  celebrated  at  Kilbarchan  by  a  fair,  lield 
on  the  lat  of  December,  Old  Style,  (13th  December,  New 
Style.)  Thia  rustic  festival  is  alluded  to  in  the  Laird  of 
Beltreea'  poem  on  the  life  and  death  of  the  famous  piper 
of  Kilbarchan,  Habbie  Simpson: 


r 
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"  Sao  kiiiiUy  to  his  noighbour'a  nieet, 
At  BelUno  and  St.  BBichan'B  fuast. 
Ho  blew  UTid  t\iea  bold  up  hU  breist, 

Ab  be  wore  voad; 
But  DOW  wo  nee'lna  him  arreiBt, 
Fnr  DOW  Ijo'b  deid  I" 
Chambers's  Pop.  Rhyma  of  ScoliiiTid,  I8T0,  p.  3 


I 

I 
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Tbi§  day  was  formorly  celebrated  in  Rutlattdehire  by  fowlers 
and  falconers,  who  regarded  the  saist  as  thoir  pecnliar 
pateonesB.  Camdeti  meutiona  the  town  of  Rihall  as  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  thia  snperatitiouB  obBeTvance,'  oud 
the  passago,  which  is  etrongly  expreeacd,  waa  ordered  to  be 
i;xp«ng6d  &om  his  Britannia  by  the  Index  Expurgationia, 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1612  by  Louis  Sanchez, — Med,  Mvi 
Kaiend.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 


Deo.  17.]  SOW   DAY. 

SCOTLAND. 
At  Sandwick,  in  tho  Orkneys,  it  is  usual  for  every  family  to 
kill  a  BOW,  whence  this  day  ia  called  Sow  Day.  This  custom 
probably  haa  some  reference  to  the  heathen  worship  of  the 
sun,  to  which,  among  the  northern  nations,  the  male  of  this 
animal  was  aaored.— Sinclair,  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  1793, 
vol,  ivi.  p.  4G0  ;  Med.  JBiii  Kaiend.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 


Dbo.  21.]  ST.  THOMAS'  DAY. 

In  some  parts  of  tho  oeuntry  St.  Thomas'  Day  is  observed 

by  a  custom  called  Going  a  6oodi^g.\     The  poor  people  go 

*  Rihall,  ubi  cnm  mujarea  nostroy  ita  fasi^iiiitsset  supetBtltio,  tit 
(laoTum  multUudine  Daum  rerum  propemodum  auF^tuUsset,  Tibba 
minoram  gantinm  diva,  quasi  Dinna  ab  ajicupibuB  ulique  rei  aoalpi- 
truriia  pnoses  colebnttu. — Britnn.  8to.  Loud.  edit.  1590,  p,  419. 

t  Northamptoaaliire,     Kout,     Suaaox,     Hercfurdsliire,    Worceslet- 
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round  the  parieli  aud  call  at  tlie  houees  of  tbe  principal 
inhabitants,  begging  money  or  provieions  wherewith  to 
uelebrat8  tiie  oppi'oauhing  festivity  of  ChriBtmas.  In  return 
fur  the  alms  bestowed  during  these  "  goodiug  "  peregrinatious, 
it  woa  customary  for  the  recipients,  in  former  times,  to 
present  to  their  benefactors  a  sprig  of  holly  or  mistletoe.— 
Book  o/DayB,yol.  ii.  p.  724 ;  see  Gent.  Mag.  179i,  vol.  Ixiv. 
p.  293. 

Girls,  says  Halliwell,  used  to  have  a  method  of  diTina,tion 
with  a  "  St.  Thomas's  Onion,"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
tbeir  future  partners.  They  peeled  the  onion,  wrapped  it  up 
in  a  oloan  handkerchief,  and  then,  placing  it  under  their 
heads,  eoid  the  following  lines : 

«  Goncl  St.  Thomas,  do  me  right. 
And  aee  my  true  love  come  to-night. 
That  I  may  see  biro  in  Ihs  face, 
And  him  in  my  kind  aims  embrace." 

On«  of  the  old  cries  of  London  was,  "  Buy  my  rope  ot 
onions — whito  8t.  Thonias's  Onions." — Popular  Rhymes,  1849, 
p.  224. 

Bedford  smuE. 

An  ancient  annual  payment  tif  5/.  out  of  an  estate  at 
Biddenham,  formerly  belonging  to  the  fitmily  of  Bot«ler, 
and  now  the  property  of  Lord  Viscount  Hampden,  is 
regularly  paid  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  to  tbe  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  tbe  purchaso  of  a  bull,  which  is  killed,  and  the  flesh 
thereof  given  amongst  the  poor  persons  of  tho  parish.  For 
many  yeara  past  the  annual  fund,  being  insufQcient  to 
purchaso  a  bull,  tho  deficiency  has  boon  made  good  out  of 
other  charitioB  belonging  to  the  parish.  It  was  proposed 
some  years  ago  by  the  vicar  that  tlie  6^  a  year  should  bo 
laid  ont  in  buying  meat,  but  tho  poor  insisted  on  the 
customapy  parchase  of  a  bull  being  continued,  and  tho  usage 
is  accordingly  kept  up. — Edwards,  Old  Englinh  Customt  and 
Charitieg,  1842,  p.  64. 

BEBEBHlttE. 

The  cruel  practice  of  bull-baiting  was  continued  annually 
.    CD  St,  Thomas's  Bay,  in  the  market-place  of  the  town  of 


W'ttldnKliaHi  m  laUily  sta  1821.     In  1822,  upon  the  pasBicg 
uf  the  Act  tigaiust  cruelty  to  auimRls,  the  corporation  resolvent 
on  nboUsliiiig   the   cuetom.      The   aldotman  (as  the   chief 
magistrate   is  oiilled  thoro)  went  with  hia  ofBcers  in  pr<i- 
oeSBion,  ami  solemnly  pulled  np  the  bull-ring,  whioh  hail 
from   time   inimumorinl    been    fiiod    in   the   market-plocu. 
The  bull-baitiug    at  Wokingham   was    regarded    wiCk  nu 
ordinary  attnchnient  by  the   inbabitantB ;  for,  besides   the 
loTe  of  sport,  it  was  here  connected  with  something  mora 
solid,  viz.,  the  Christmas  dinner.    In  1661,  George  StaTerton  . 
gave  by  will,  out  of  his  Btaines  honso,  after  the  death  of  h' 
wife,  41.  to  buy  a  bull  for  the  nao  of  the  poor  of  V 
parish,  to  be  inuToased  to  Gl.  after  the  death  of  hia  wife  a 
her  daughter,  the  boll  to  bo  baited,  and  then  cnt  tip,  "c 
poor's  piece  not  ezoeeding  another's  in  bignesa."     Great  v 
the  wrath  of  the  populace  in  1822  at  the  less,  not  of  t! 
beef — for  the  corporation  duly  distributed  the  meat — but  0 
the  baiting.     They  vented  their  rage  for  succeasive  year 
oocasional  breaches  of  the  peace.     They  found  out,  o 
informed  by  the  sympathisiiig  farmer  or  bnteher,  where  U 
devoted  animal  was  domiciled  j  proceeded  at  night  to  li 
him  from  stall  or  meadow,  and  to  abase  him  across  the  oi 
with  all  the  unisy  accompaniments  imaginable.    Bo  long  v 
this  feeling  kept  alive  that,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  vi 
in  1835,  the  mob  broke  into  the  place  where  one  of  the  fr 
animals  to   be  divided   was   abiding    and   baited  btm,  i 
defiance   of  the  authorities,  in  the  market-place ;    one  c 
thueiastic  individual,  tradition  relates,  actually  lying  on  fl 
gnmnd  and  seizing  the  miserable  brnte  by  the  nostril  w  * 
his  own  teeth.     This  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  a  sente 
of  imprisonment  in  Beading  Qaol  cooled  the  ardour  of  t 
ringleaders,  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  sport.     "" 
bequest   of  Staverton  now  yiolda  an  income  of  201., 
hns  for  several  yeors  been  appropriated  to  the  purcdia* 
two  buUs.     The  flesh  is  divided  and  distributed  annui 
on  St.  Thomas's  Day  by  the  alderman,  churchwardens,  a 
overseers,  to  nearly  every  poor  family  (between  200  a 
300),  without  regard  to  their  receiving    parochial    rela 
The  produce  of  the  offal  and  hide  is  laid  out  in  " 
of  shoes  and  stockings  for  the  poor  women  i 
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The  bTills'  tongueB  are  recognised  by  conrteay  aa  tbn  por- 
iinieites  of  tbe  alderman  and  town  clork. — N.  £  Q.  2iid  S, 
vol.  T.  p.  35. 

GaEBHIBB. 

The  poor  people  go  from  farm  to  farm  "  Bf-thomaBiii,"  and 
generally  carry  with  tbem  a  bag  and  a  oan,  into  which  meal, 
flour,  and  com,  are  pnt.  Begging  on  this  day  is  universal 
in  this  and  the  neighbonring  counties. — Jovr.  of  Oie  Arch. 
Asioe.  1850,  vol.  y.  p.  253. 


DOESKTSHIKB. 

At  the  village  of  Thornton,  near  Sherborne,  a  cnstofn  pre- 
vails amongst  the  tenants  uf  tho  manor,  of  depositing  five 
shillings  in  a  hole  in  a  cei'tnin  tombstone  in  the  churchyard, 
which  proclndoB  tho  lord  of  tho  manor  from  taking  the  tithe 
of  hay  during  the  year.  This  must  be  done  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  8t.  Thomas's  Day,  or  tho  privilege  is  void. — Med, 
.^vi  Kalend.  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

There  was  a  custom  very  generally  practised  in  some 
parts  of  this  county,  and  which  may  even  now  bo  practised. 
A  fow  days  before  Ohristmoa  the  women,  cliildroB,  and  old 
men  in  a  parish  would  visit  by  turns  the  houses  of  their 
wealthier  noighbonrs,  and  in  return  for,  and  in  ireoognition 
of  Chi'ietmaB  greetingB,  and  thcdr  general  demand  of  "  Pleasa 
give  me  something  to  keep  np  a  Christmas,"  would  reoeive 
substantial  pieces  or  "hunks"  of  bread  and  cheese,  bread 
and  meat,  or  small  sums  of  money.  Tho  old  and  infirm  of 
either  sei  were  generally  represented  by  their  children  or 
grandchildren,  those  only  being  refused  the  dole  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  patish. — 2f.  d:  Q.  ilh  S,  vol,  i.  p.  494, 


Hbbbtoedbhi  eb. 

St.  Thnmns'a  Day  is  called  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this 
comity  "Mumping  Day;"  and  the  custom  of  going  from 
house  to  house  asking  for  oontributioug,  is  termed  going 
a-mumping. 


■r.  thouab'  sat.  [Ds»  s 


Hert  fordsh  irb. 


Small  pyramidB,  Bnya  Foabroko  {^Encychypcedia  of  Anii- 
qailiet,  1840,  p.  OCl),  formed  of  gilt  evergreens,  apples,  anil 
nuts,  are  carried  about  at  this  time  in  HertfordaMre  for 
presents. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Formerly,  it  wos  customary  for  the  people  to  go  to  the 
monntains  to  catch  deer  and  sheep  for  OhristmaB,  and  in  the 
evening  always  to  kindle  a  large  fire  on  the  top  of  every 
fingan  oi  chS.     Eenco,  at  the  time  of  casting  peats,  every 
one  laid  aside  a  laa-ge  one,  saying  :  "  Faaid  mooar  moayney  J 
son  oio'l  fingan,"  that  ifi,  "  A  large  turf  for  Fingan'a  Eve." —  1 
Train,  Hislory  of  Inle  of  Man,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  Cregeen'aJ 
Manila  Dictionary,  p.  67. 

NOTTtHOHAUBHOtS, 

Samuel  Higgs,  by  hie  will,  bearing  date  11th  May,  1820  J 
(as  appears  from  the  church  tablet),  gave  602.  to  the  vicar  I 
and  churchwardens  of  the  pariah  of  Farnafield,  and  directed*! 
that  the  interest  should  be  given  every  year  on  the  21et  of  J 
December,  in  e^nal  proportions,  to  the  poor  men  and  wometi 
who  could  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  tra_, 
commandments,  before  the  vJcar  or  other  auoh  person  a>B  hak 
should  appoint  to  hear  tbom.  Tho  interest  is  applied! 
according  to  the  donor's  orders,  and  tho  poor  personn 
appointed  to  partake  of  the  charity  continue  to  receive  i%\ 
during  their  livea. — Edwards,  Old  English  CuBtoma  and  1 
Charities,  1842,  p.  209. 

OSFORDSHIBB, 

At  Tainton,  a  quarter  of  barley  is  provided  annually,  at  1 
the  expense  of  Lord  Dynovor,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  andJ 
made  into  loaves  called  "  cohbs."  These  were  formerly  givenl 
away  iu  Tainton  church  to  such  of  the  poor  ehildren  offl 
Burford  as  attended.  A  sermon  was  iireached  on  St.  Thomas'tffl 
Day,  6«.  8d.  being  paid  out  of  Lord  Dyuevor's  estate  to  t 
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preacher.  Tiio  children,  however,  made  bo  much  riot  and 
disturbauco  in  the  churcli.  that,  ahoat  the  year  1809, 
it  was  thought  better  to  distribute  the  cobbs  in  a  etablo 
belonging  to  one  of  the  churchwardenB,  which  oourBo  has 
been  pursued  over  Bince. — Edwards,  Old  EnglUh  Cueloms  artd 
Charities,  1842,  p.  25. 

STAFroKDaniRE. 
In  many  pai'ta  of  this  county  not  only  the  old  women  and 
widows,  but  representatives  from  cvory  poor  family  in  the 
parish,  go  round  for  alms.  Tho  clergyman  ib  expected  to 
give  one  shilling  to  eBOh  person,  and  conseqacntly  the 
celebration  of  the  day  is  attended  with  no  sm^l  espense/ 
Some  of  the  parisbioiiors  give  alms  in  money,  others  in  kind. 
Thns,  for  esample,  aoiue  of  the  farmers  give  com,  whitih  the 
millers  grind  gratia.  In  some  places  the  money  collected  is 
given  to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens,  who,  on  the 
Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Thomas's  Day,  distribute  it  at  tho 
vestry.  The  fund  ia  called  St.  Thomas's  Dole,  and  the  day 
I  itfielf  Doleing  Day.— 2f.  d  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  iv.  pp.  103,  487. 

Sussex. 
A  sum  of  151.  was  placed  in  the  Arundel  Savinga-Bank 
in  the  year  1624,  the  interest  of  which  is  distiibnted  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  It  is  said  that  this  money  was  found,  many- 
years  since,  on  the  person  of  a  beggar,  who  died  by  the  road- 
side ;  and  tho  interest  of  it  has  always  been  appropriated  by- 
the  parish  of&cera  for  the  use  of  the  poor. — Edwards,  Old 
■  E/aglinh  Oustoma  and  Charities,  1842,  p.  129. 

Wabwiokshibb. 
In  this  county  it  is  customary  for  the  poor  people  to  visit 
the  farm-houBcs  to  beg  contributions  of  corn.    This  is  oallcil 
going  a-coming. 

WOROESTE  BSHmE. 

At  Harvington  tho  following  rhyme  ia  sung  : 
"  Wiaaal,  wasaail  throngli  ILq  town, 
If  you've  got  any  appk'a  throw  them  down  ; 


up  with  tho  etockiDg  and  down  nitli  the  ahoi 
If  jron'vB  got  no  applcB  money  will  do. 
The  jug  ii  white  uui  the  ale  is  browii, 


YoEKSHIBB. 

Drake,  inhia  Eboramm  (17313,  p.  217),  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  custom  tiiat  onco  existed  at  Tort  on  St. 
ThiTOas's  Day,  which  be  says  he  obtained  from  a  mannscript 
thnt  fuU  into  hia  hnnda.  "  Willimn  the  Conqueror,  in  the 
^hird  year  of  his  reign  (on  St.  Tboniaa'a  Doy),  laid  siege  to 
tno  city  of  York,  but  finding  himsBlf  unable,  either  by 
jioliuy  or  strength,  to  gain  it,  raised  the  siege,  which  ho  had 
no  sooner  donG,  hut  by  acoident  he  met  with  Wo  fryers  at  a 
place  called  Skulton,  cot  far  from  York,  and  had  been  to 
seek  reliefs  from  their  fellows  and  themselves  against 
Christmas  :  tho  one  having  a  wallet  full  of  victnalls  and  a 
fihnnlder  of  mutton  in  his  hand,  with  two  great  cakes 
hanging  about  his  neck ;  the  other  having  bottles  of  ale. 
with  provisions,  likewise  of  heife  and  mutton  in  his  wallett. 
The  king,  knowing  their  poverty  and  condition,  thought  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  him  towards  the  attaining  York, 
wherefore  (being  accompanied  with  Sir  George  Fothergill, 
general  of  the  field,  a  Norman  bom),  he  gave  them  money, 
and  withall  a  promise,  that  if  they  would  lett  him  and  his 
soldiers  into  their  priory  at  a  time  appointed,  he  would  not 
only  rebuild  their  priory,  hut  Indowe  it  likewise  with  large 

I  revenues  and  ample  privileges.  The  fryers  easily  consented 
and  the  conqueror  as  soon  sont  back  his  army,  which,  that 
night,  according  to  agreement,  were  lot  into  the  priory  by 
the  two  fryers,  by  which  they  immediately  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  York ;  after  which  Sir  Robert  Clifibrd,  who  I 

was  governor  thereof,  was  so  far  from  being  blamed  1^  tho  1 

conqueror  for  his  stout  defence  made  the  preceding  days,  1 

that  ha  was  highly  esteemed  and  rewarded  for  his  valonr,  ^^B 
being  created  Lord  Cliffbrd  and  there  knighted,  with  the  ^^H 
four  magistrates  then  in  ofEtce,  viz,,  Horongate,  Talbot  (wha  ^^H 
after  came  to  be  Lord  Talbott),  Lassolls,  and  Erringham.  ^^H 
The  arms  of  the  city  of  York  at  that  time  was,  argent,  n    ^^V 


i 
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croBB,  gules,  riz.,  St.  George's  eroas.  The  coiir[iieror  charged 
the  cross  with  five  Ijoas,  pasatmt  gnrdaut,  or,  m  memory  of 
the  five  worthy  captains,  magistratee,  who  goYomed  tho  city 
60  well,  that  he  afterwards  made  Sir  Bobert  Clifford  goTemom" 
thereof  aud  tho  other  four  to  aid  him  in  connscU ;  and  the 
bettor  to  beep  the  city  in  obedience  he  bnilt  two  caatlos,  oDd 
double  moated  them  about ;  and  to  shew  the  confidence  and 
trust  that  he  put  in  thcee  old,  but  new  made,  ofQcers  by  him 
he  offered  them  freely  to  aek  whatsoever  they  would  of  him 
before  ho  went,  and  he  would  grant  their  request,  wherefore 
they  (abominating  the  treachery  of  the  two  fryeTB  to  their 
eternal  infiuny),  desired  that,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  for  ever; 
they  might  have  a  fryer  of  the  priory  of  8t.  Peter's  to  ride 
through  the  city  on  horsehacb,  with  h:a  face  to  the  horse's 
tayle,  and  that  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  bridle,  he  should 
have  a  rope,  and  in  the  other  a  eboolder  of  mutton,  with  one 
coke  hanging  on  his  back  and  another  on  his  breast,  with 
his  face  painted  like  a  Jew;  and  the  youth  of  the  city  to  ride 
with  him,  and  to  cry  and  shout  "  Yoiil,  Toul,"  with  the  officers 
of  the  city  rideing  before  and  making  proclamation,  that  on 
this  day  the  city  was  betrayed;  and  their  request  was 
granted  them,  which  custom  continued  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  said  fryery ;  and  afterwards  in  imitation  of  the  same,  the 
young  men  and  artizans  of  the  city  on  the  aforesaid  St. 
ITMrnas's  Day,  used  to  dress  up  ono  of  their  own  compauionB 
like  a  fryer,  and  called  him  yonl,  which  custom  continued 
till  within  thia  three-score  years,  there  being  many  now 
living  which  can  testify  the  same,  hnt  upon  what  occasion 
since  disoontinued  I  cannot  learn :  this  being  done  in 
memory  of  betraying  the  city  by  the  said  fryers  to  William 
the  Conqueror. 


William  Bogers,  by  will,  June  1806,  gave  to  the  minister 
and  chui'chwardeuB  of  Neveru,  Pembrokeshire,  aud  theii' 
snccesBorB,  S002.,  Three  per  Cent.  CodsoIb,  to  be  transferred 
by  bia  executors  within  sis  months  after  his  decease ;  and  it 
was  his  will  that  the  dividends  should  bo  laid  out  annually, 
one  moiety  thereof  in  good  beef,  the  other  moiety  thereof  in 
good  barley,  the  Bamo  to  be  distributed  on  every  St.  Thomas'^ 
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Day  in  each  year,  by  the  minister  and  churdiwardens,  to 
nnd  aniun"  the  poor  cif  the  said  parieh  of  Nevem. — Hdwarda, 
Old  Engligh  Cualomi  and  Charities,  p.  2i. 
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In  Chester,  and  ita  ncighburhood,  numerous  singers  parado' 
the  BtroetB  and  are  hospitably  eutortained  with  meat  and,, 
drink  at  the  Tarious  houaeB  Where  they  eall.^See  Book 
Dayt,  vol.  ii.  p.  736. 

COKNWALL. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  in  former  daya,  says  Hunt  (^Bomaneea^ 
ef  the  West  of  England,  1871,  p.  349),  the  small  people,  or       ' 
tiie  spigganB,  would  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mines, 
and  hove  a  midnight  mosa.     In  this  connty  the  yulo  log  is 
called  "  the  mock." 

Dedbtshibe. 

In  some  parts  the  village  choir  meet  in  the  church  on 
Ohriatmas  Eve,  and  there  wait  until  midnight,  when  they 
proceed  from  honse  to  house,  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
small  keg  of  ale,  singing  '-ChriBtianB  awake;"  and  during 
the  Christmas  aeuson  they  again  visit  the  principal  houses 
in  the  place,  and  having  played  and  aimg  for  tbe  evening, 
and  partaken  of  the  Chi'iBtmas  cheer,  are  presented  with  a, 
sum  of  money. — Jour,  of  the  Arch.  Assoc.  1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  208. 

Devokshire. 

The  ashton  faggot  ia  bnmed  in  Devonshire  on  Christmas 
Eve.     The  faggot  is  composed  entirely  of  aah  timber,  and 
the  separate  sticks  or  branches  are  securely  bound  together  ^H 
with  ash  bands.     The  faggot  is  made  as  large  as  can  coo'.^^l 
veniently  he  burned  in  the  fire-place,  or  rather  upon  tfae^^l 
k  floor,  grates  not  being  in  use.      A  uumereus   company  ifli^^| 

H  generally  assembled  to  spend  the   evening   in  games  ai^i!^^| 


I 
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timuEomonts,  tlio  diversioDB  being  Leiglitcued  wheu  tlio  fitggot 
blttzoB  on  the  hearth,  aB  a  qnart  of  cyder  is  considered  duo 
nnd  is  called  for  and  served  apon  tho  bursting  of  every  boop 
iir  band  round  the  faggot.  The  timber  being  green  and 
blastic,  each  band  generally  bursts  open  with  a  smart  report 
when  the  individual  stick  or  hoop  haa  been  partially  bnrued 
throngh.— JV.  <C-.  Q.  Ui  S.  vol,  iv.  p,  309. 

In  one  or  two  localities,  it  is  stUl  customary  for  the 
farmer  with  his  family  and  fiends,  after  partaking  together 
of  hot  cakes  and  cider  (the  cake  being  dipped  in  the  liqaor 
previous  to  being  eaten),  to  proceed  to  the  orchard,  one 
of  the  party  bearing  hot  cake  and  cider  as  an  offering  to  the 
principal  apple-tree.  The  cake  is  formally  deposited  on  the 
fork  of  the  tree,  and  the  cider  thrown  over  the  latter,* — See 
Booh  ofSayg,  vol.  ii.  p.  736. 

A  superstitious  notion  prevails  in  the  wefitom  parts  of 
Devonshire  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  ChriBtmas 
Eve,  the  osen  in  their  stalls  are  always  fonnd  on  their  kuees, 
OS  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  that  since  the  alteration  of 
the  style  they  continue  to  do  this  only  on  the  eve  of  Old 
Christmas  Day.— Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  18i9,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

It  appears,  from  a  statement  of  charitieB  in  an  old  book, 
that  John  Martya,  by  wUI,  28th  of  November,  1729,  gave  to 
tho  churchwardens  and  overseerB  of  the  poor  of  tho  parish 
of  St,  Mary  Major,  Exeter,  twenty  pounds,  to  be  put  out  at 
interest,  and  the  profits  thereof  to  be  laid  out  every  Christmas 
Eve  in  twenty  pieces  of  beef,  to  be  disti'ibuted  to  twenty  poor 
people  of  the  parish,  Buch  as  had  no  relief  on  that  day,  for 
evoi.—Old  English  Customs  and  Charities,  1843,  p.  4. 

Glocoestesshiue. 

It  appears  by  the  benefaction  table  in  the  church  of 
Euardean,  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Anthony  Sterry,  vicar  of 
Liduoy,  gave  by  deed,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
tive  shillings  iter  annum,  payable  out  of  an  estate  culled  tho 
Glasp,  in  this  parish,  for  ringing  a  peal  on  ChriBtmas  Eve, 
about  midnight,  for  two  boura,  in  commemoratifm  of  the 
Nativity.— Oi(i  EiiglUh  Customs  and  Charities,  1842,  p.  6. 
•  In  some  jjlaces  thia  custom  is  ^bee^veJ  oa  New  Year  b  Evo. 
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In  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  New  Forest  tbo  following 
lilies  are  eung  on  tlio  waBBailiiig  of  tlie  trees  ^ 

"Apples  nnd  peate  with  riglit  good  com, 
Come  in  plenty  to  every  one ; 
ijtt  and  drink  good  cake  and  hot  alt?. 
Gite  earth  (o  dcink  nnd  Rhe'U  not  fail," 

Chntlnuu  in  the  Oldm  Time,  London.  JS3:). 

Herbtordbhibe. 
In  the  Gent.  Mag.  (vol.  sc.  pt  i.  p.  33)  is  the  following 
account  of  n  ciiBtcm  that  formerly  esiated  at  Tretjro  on 

OhriBtmaa  Evo.  The  writer  says: — They  make  a  cake, 
poke  a  Btick  thruugli  it,  foBten  it  upon  the  koru  of  an  oi, 
and  Bay  certain  words,  begging  a  good  crop  of  com  for  tho 
master.  The  men  and  boyB  attendiug  the  oxen,  range  them- 
eelvea  arouud.  If  the  ox  throws  the  cuke  behind,  it  belongs 
to  the  men,  if  before,  to  the  boys.  They  take  with  them 
ft  wooden  bottle  of  cyder  and  drink  it,  repeating  the  cborm 
before  mentioned. 

KZBT. 

Hasted  (Hhtonj  of  Kent,  toL  iii.  p.  380)  says  there  was 
a  singular  custom  used  of  long  time  by  tho  fishermen  of 
Folkestune.  They  chose  eight  of  their  largest  and  best 
whitings  out  of  every  boat  when  they  came  home  &oni 
the  fishery  and  sold  them  apart  from  the  rest,  and  out 
of  the  money  arising  from  them  thoy  made  a  feast  every 
ChriBtmoa  Eva  which  they  called  a  "  Kumbald."  Tho 
iimster  of  each  boat  provided  tliis  feast  for  hia  own  company. 
These  whitings,  whieh  are  of  a  very  large  size,  and  are  sold 
all  round  the  country  as  far  as  Canterbury,  are  ooUeil 
Itumbald  whitings.  This  custom  (which  is  now  left  oS, 
though  many  of  the  inhabitants  still  meet  jovially  on 
Christmaa  Eve,  and  call  it  Bumbald  Night)  might  have  been  i 
"  aitly  instituted  in  honour  of  St.  EumbalJ,  and  at  fint| 
designed  as  an  oliering  to  him  for  hia  protection  during  thof 
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Wftldrim,  in  hia  Detcription  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1850,  p.  125). 
Bays  that  on  Chi-istmaa  Eve  evory  one  leaves  off  work,  aud 
rambles  about  till  the  bells  begin  to  ring  atmidnigbt.  Lord 
Teignmouth  (Sketches  of  the  Coast  of  Scniland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  vol.  iL  p.  264)  states  that  they  then  all  flock  to  th^ 
chnrehes,  bearing  tbe  largest  candle  they  can  procure.  The 
chnrches  are  decorated  with  holly,  and  the  service,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  our  Savionr  is  called  Oiel  Verry. — 
Bee  Train's  Eiaton/  of  the  Me  of  Man,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Norfolk. 
In  some  parts  of  B'orfolk  libations  of  spiced  ale  used  to 
bo   sprinkled  on  orcbarda  and   meadows. — Sook  of  Days, 
vol.  ii.  p.  73G. 

NOBTHAMPTONS  HIBE. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1815,  says  Cole  {History  of  Eclon,  1826), 
the  musicians  of  Ecton,  accompanied  by  the  vocalists  of  the 
ohnrob,  revived  the  custom  of  going  round  tlic  village  at 
>  tnidnight  and  singing  a  k&tiA  at  the  principal  houses. 

NOTTnjGH  AMBHIRH . 

At  Nottingham,  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  of  the  villages,  it  is  customary  to  toast  apples  on  a 
string  until  they  drop  into  a  bowl  of  hot  spiced  ale,  which  is 
placed  to  receive  them  ;  this,  fipom  the  Boftnesa  of  the  beverage 
is  called  "  lamb's-wool." 


» 


with  the  herring  flahcrj  at  tlmt  place.  He  saje,  daHng  the  time  tha 
boats  arc  on  the  hening  Sabcry  the  janiol  port  of  the  inhabitants 
seize  all  the  unemployed  najceons  nod  carta  they  aaa  find  and  drag 
them  down  the  streets  to  the  uliif  tupe ;  then  leaving  them  (o  be  owned 
Kid  talieii  away  by  tlieir  respective  pntprietora  on  the  following  moin- 
Ing  !  this  is  carried  into  effect  about  tlie  third  Batoidav  night  after  the 
boats  have  sEiiled  from  Filoy,  under  n  superstitiauB  notion  that  it  drives 
the  herringB  into  the  neta.  Previously  to  the  Gaherruen  setting  out 
npoQ  their  uxpeilition  they  eend  a  pieee  of  aea-heef  on  shore  from  Eseh 
boat  to  Buchot  their  friends  at  the  public  houses  as  they  wish  "weel 
beea ;"  thia  occasionii  "  a  bit  of  a  supper,"  at  which  those  who  are  going 
away  and  tliDSB  who  alay  enjoy  uohI  uheer,  heiglitentd   by  mutiml 
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OXPOEDSHIBE. 

Fointer,  in  bie  Oxoniends  Aeadfraia  (1749,  p,  20),  says  thai, 
at  MertoQ  College,  Oxford,  the  fellows  meet  together  in  tlw 
Hall  on  OliristmttB  Eve  and  other  solemn  times  to  sing  n 
j>8alm  and  drink  a  groce-ciip  to  one  another  ("called  Poc«/u» 
Charilalis),  wishing  one  another  help  and  happiness,  TbeH 
grace-cups  they  drink  to  one  another  every  day  after  dinni 
and  snpper,  wishing  one  another  peace  and  good  neighbuai 

Sussex. 
At  Cliailey,  the  following  doggerel  is   sung  at  the  wa 
aitiling  uf  the  apple  trees : 

"  Stand  fiiat  root,  bear  well  top, 
Fray  tlie  Uai  Eend  as  s  good  howling  cropw 
Evotj  twig,  apples  big, 
Ever;  bough,  npplee  enow. 
Hats  full,  caps  full, 
Full  quorleis,  sacks  fnlL"* 

N.  it  Q.  Ut  S.  Tol.  T.  p.  293. 

Waewigkbhirb. 
A  correepondent  of  the  Gent,  Mag.  (1795,  vol.  Isv.  p.  Ill 
thns  describes  an  amusement  practised  on  GbriBtmas  Eve 
Aeton  Hal),  down  to  the  end  of  hist  century.     As  soon  i 
supper  ia  over  a  table  is  eet  in  the  hall.     On  it  is  placed 
brown  loaf,  with  twenty  silver  threepences  stuck  on  the  t 
of  it,  a  tankard  of  ale,  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  the  ti 
oldest  serTauts  have  chairg  behind  it  to  sit  as  judgea  if  the 
please.     The  steward  brings  the   servants,  both  men 
women,  by  one  at  a  time,  covered  with  a  winnow  sheet, 
lays  their  right  band  on  the  loaf,  exposing  uo  other  part  ( 
the  body.     The   older  of  the  two  judges   guesses  at   tli 
person,  by  naming  g.  name,  then  tho  younger  jndge,  an 
lastly,  the  older  again.     If  they  hit  upon  the  right  name,  ti 
Bteward  leads  the  person  bock  again;  but  if  they  do  not,  i 

gooil-Nvill,  The  Bnnday  precedinfr  their  departure  is  called  Sa 
Stinday,  nhen  all  their  fiieiids  bora  the  ceighbDaring  vLUagea  attend- 
bid  them  faiewetl. 

*  See  Eve  of  Epiphany,  p.  21. 
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takoB  off  the  winnow  sheet,  and  the  j>erson  receives  a  tiiroe- 
pence,  makes  a  low  obeieance  to  the  judges,  but  speaks  not  a 
iTord.  When  the  second  aei'vant  was  brought,  the  younger 
judge  guessed  first  and  third ;  and  this  they  did  alternately 
till  all  tte  money  waa  given  away.  Whatever  seirant  had 
not  slept  in  the  house  the  preceding  night  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  money.  No  acccnnt  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this 
strange  custom,  but  it  has  been  practised  ever  since  the 
family  lived  here.  When  the  money  is  gone  the  servants 
have  foil  liberty  to  drink,  dance,  sing,  and  go  to  bed  when 
they  please.  Brand  (Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  472), 
spfnking  of  this  custom,  eays,  can  it  be  what  Aubrey,  in  his 
introduction  to  his  Survei/  of  Wiltshire,  calls  "  Cob-leaf- 
stealing  ?" 


I  Time's 


There  is  in  Yorkshire  a  custom,  which  has  been  by  the 
country  people  more  or  less  revived,  ever  since  the  alteration 
in  the  style  and  calendar,  namely,  of  watching,  on  the  mid- 
night of  the  new  and  old  ChristmoB  Evo,  by  beehivea,  to 
determine  upon  the  right  Christmas  from  the  humming 
noise  which  they  suppose  the  bees  will  make  when  the  birth 
of  our  Saviont  took  place. — GeiU.  Mag.  181 1,  vol.  Ijtxsi.  part,  i. 
p.  424. 

Christmas  Bve  in  Yorkshire,  says  a  writer  ; 
Telescope  (1822,  p.  298),  ia  celebrated  in  a  peculiar 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  bells  greet  "  Old  Father 
Christmas  "  with  a  merry  peal,  the  children  parade  the  streets 
with  drums,  trurapota,  bells,  or  perhaps,  in  their  absence, 
with  the  poker  and  shovel,  taken  from  their  hnmble  cottage 
fire  ;  the  ynle  candle  is  lighted,  and — 


Supper  is  served,  of  which  one  dish,  from  the  lordly  mansion 
to  the  humblest  shed,  is  invariably  furmety  ;  yule  cake,  one 
of  which  is  always  made  for  each  individual  in  the  family, 
and  other  more  substantial  viands  are  also  added. 

At  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Ackworth,  a  ehenf  of  com  was 
at  one  time  suspended  on  Christmas  Eve  outside  the  porch, 
2  G  2 
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for  tbe  cspooial  bcncfil;  of  tito  birds. — N.  &  Q.  3rdS.  voL  ii. 
p.  605  ;  soaN.A  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

At  Dewslmry,  oae  of  tbe  ehitroii  bells  is  tolled  as 
foneral ;  this  is  called  the  DeTil'a  Enell,  tlie  moral  of  which 
is  that  "  tho  Devil  died  when  Christ  was  bom."  This 
cnetom  was  discontinued  for  many  years,  but  revived  by  the 
vicar  in  1828.— Timbs'  Something /or  Hverybody,  1861, 
p.  150. 

At  Bipon,  on  ChrietmaB  Eve,  the  grocers  send  each,  of 
their  cnstomers  a  pound  or  half  of  currants  and  raisins  to 
make  a  Christmaa  pudding.  The  chandlers  also  send  large 
mould  candles,  and  the  coopers  logs  of  wood,  generally 
called  yule  clogg,  which  are  always  used  on  Christmas  Eve; 
but  ehould  it  be  so  largo  as  not  to  be  all  burnt  that  night, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  reniaisB  are  kept  till  old 
OhristmftB  Eve.— Genf.  Ma//.  1790,  vol.  Ir.  p.  719. 

Cole  in  his  Sittorical  Sketchea  of  Scolby,  Bvmieloa, 
Cloughlon  (1829,  p.  45)  says  tfao  village  choristers  belonging 
to  Scalby  aEscrable  on  Christmas  Eto,  and  remain  ont  the 
whole  night  singing  at  the  principal  houses. 


A  correspondent  of  N.  &  Q.  (^rd  8.  vol.  viii.  p.  495)  saya 
that,  in  the  south-cast  of  Ireland  on  Christmas  Eve,  people 
hardly  go  to  bed  at  oU,  and  the  first  who  announces  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock,  if  a  male,  ia  rewarded  with  a  cup  of  tea,  in 
which  is  mixed  a  glass  of  spirits ;  if  a  female,  with  the  tea 
only,  but  ae  a  subetituto  for  tho  whisky  she  is  sainted  with 
half-a-dozen  of  kisses. 


Dec.  15.]  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

St.  Chbtbostoji  informs  ns  that,  in  the  primitive  times, 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  were  celebrated  at  one  and  the 
some  feast  (ffomil.  in  Bievt  Nativ.  D.  N.  J.  Clmsti,  Opera, 
edit.  Monfaucon,  tom,  iii.),  probably  from  a  belief  that  tho. 
rising  of  the  star  in  the  East  and  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
simultaneous.  The  separation  took  place  at  tho  Council  of 
Hice,   4J>.    325.      The  Armenians,   however,   continued  to 
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iniike  Lut  oflo  feast  of  the  two  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  learned  have  long  heen  divided  upon  the  precise  day  of 
the  Nativity,  Some  have  fixed  it  at  the  Passover ;  othera, 
amongst  whom  was  Archbishop  tJeher,  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
naoles ;  and  it  has  been  obsetTed  that,  if  others  were  watching 
their  flocks  when  it  occurred  in  the  field  by  night,  it  would 
hardly  have  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  25th  of  December  hna  been  the  day  moat  generally 
fixed  apon  &om  the  earli^t  ages  of  the  Church.  Sir  leaao 
Newton,  in  his  Commentary  on  lh&  Proplieeies  of  J}aniel 
(Part  1.  chap.  ii.  p.  144),  has  a  chapter,  "  Of  the  Times  of  the 
Birth  and  Passion  of  onr  Saviour,"  in  which  he  accounts  for 
the  choice  of  the  25th  of  December,  the  winter  solstice,  by 
showing  that  not  only  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  but  most 
others,  were  originally  fixed  at  cardisol  points  of  the  year; 
and  that  the  first  Christian  calendar  having  boon  so  arranged 
by  mathematicians  at  pleasure,  without  any  ground  in  tradi- 
tion, the  ChristioflB  afterwards  took  up  with  what  theyfound 
in  the  calendars :  so  long  as  a  fixed  time  of  commemoration 
was  solemnly  appointed  they  were  content, — See  Baronii 
Apparatus  ad  Annaleg  Ecclesiaetioot,  fol.  Lucffi,  1740,  p.  475 
et  seq. ;  Bingham's  Antiquitiea  of  the  Oirietiaa  Church,  lib, 
IX.  cap.  4;  a  curious  tract  entitled.  The  Feast  of  Feasts,  or 
'  The  Celebration  of  the  Sacred  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jeaus  Christ,  grounded  npon  the  Scriptures  and 
confinnedbythePracticeof  the  Christian  Church  in  all  Ages;' 
see  also  Knight's  English  CyelopiBdia,  1869,  vol,  ii.  p.  882. 

The  name  given,  says  a  correspondent  of  Booh  of  Dayg, 
(vol.  il  p.  746)  by  the  ancient  Goths  and  Saxons  to  the 
festival  of  the  winter  solstice  was  Jul  or  Tule,  the  latter  term 
forming  to  the  present  day  the  designation  in  the  Scottish 
dialect  of  Christmas,  and  preserved  also  in  the  jihrase  of  the 
"yulo  log."  Perhaps  the  etymology  of  no  term  has  excited 
greater  discnssions  among  antiqitariee.  Some  maintain  it 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greet  ovkos  or  louXot,  the  name  of  a 
hymn  in  honour  of  Geres,  othera  say  it  cornea  from  the  Latin 
jubilwtt,  signifying  a  time  of  rejoicing,  or  from  its  being  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Julius  Ctesar ;  whilst  some  also  expUuB 
its  meaning  as  synonymous  with  ol  or  oel,  which  in  the 
fiiicient  Gothic  langoage  denotes  a  feaat,  and  also  the  favourite 
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linuor  used  on  such  ooeftBiona  whence  onr  word  ale.  A  mucfi 
more  probable  dcrivatiou,  however,  of  the  term  in  queatii 
iB  &oin  tho  Gothio  giut  or  hitd,  tho  origin  of  the  modem 
word  tchetl,  and  bearing  the  same  sigaificanco.  According 
to  thia  very  probaUe  explanation,  the  ynlo  feHtival  received 
its  name  &om  ite  being  the  taming-point  of  the  year,  or  the 
period  at  which  the  fieiy  orb  of  day  made  a  revolntioa  in  bis 
annual  circuit  Bnd  entered  on  bis  northern  jonmey.  A 
confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the  circumatanoe 
thut,  in  the  old  clog  almanace,  a  wheel  is  the  device  employed 
for  marking  tho  season  of  yule-tide. 

The  season  of  the  Nativity  ia  now  no  longer  marked  by 
that  hospitality  which  characterized  its  obseiTance  among 
our  forefathers.  At  present  Christmas  meetings  are  chiefly 
confined  to  family  parties.  The  wassail-bowl,  the  yule-clog, 
and  the  lord  of  misrule,  with  a  long  train  of  sports  and 
customs  which  formerly  prevailed  at  this  season  are  forgotten, 
even  Christmas  carols  are  nearly  gone  by ;  and  the  decking 
of  churches,  and  occasionally  of  houses,  with  holly  and  oth^r 
evergreens,  forma  now  almost  the  only  iudicAttou  that  thiit 
great  festival  is  at  hand. — Knight's  English  Cyelnpadia,  1S59 
vol.  ii.  p.  882. 

Christmas,  says  Pere  Cyprian  ("quoted  by  Agues  Strickland, 
Liveis  of  the  Queeng  ofEnglaini,  1866,  vol.  iv.  pp.  320,  321), 
was  always  observed  in  this  country,  especially  at  the  King's 
palaces,  with  greater  ceremony  than  in  any  other  realm  in 
Europe.  Among  other  ancteut  ceremonies,  ho  tolls  us  how 
a  branch  of  tho  Glastonbury  thorn  used  to  be  brought  up  in 
procession,  and  presented  in  great  pomp  to  the  £ing  and  J 
Queen  of  England  on  Christmns  morning.  1 

Under  the  Commonwealth.~ln  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn- m 
(1859,  vol.  i.  p.  297),  under  the  dateof  the  35thof  Deoember,f 
occurs  the  following ; — 

"  Cbriatmaa  Day.     No  sermon  anywhere,  no  church  b 
permitted  to  be  open,  so  observed  it  at  homo." 

Again, under  the  same  date  in  1654  (p.  341),  the  s 
is  renewed : 

"Christmas  Day.     No  churches  or  public  assembly, 
was  fain  to  pass  the  devotions  of  that  Blessed  Day  with  my  ■ 
family  at  home." 
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AUuJing  to  tlie  observance  of  Christmas  Day  in  1657,  the 
same  writer  says : — 

"  I  went  to  London  with  my  wife  to  celebrate  CbristrauB 
Day,  Mr.  Gunning  preaching  in  Exeter  ChB|iol,  on  Micab, 
vii.  2.  Sermon  ended  ;  as  he  wbb  giving  na  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment the  chapel  was  surreimded  with  soldiers,  and  all  tho 
communicants  and  assembly  surprised  and  kept  prisoners  by 
them,  some  in  the  house,  olI:ers  carried  away.  It  fell  to  my 
share  to  bo  confined  to  a  room  in  the  house,  where  yet  I  was 
permitted  to  dine  with  the  master  of  it,  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  Lady  Hatton,  and  some  others  of  quality  who  invited 
me.  In  the  afternoon  came  Colonel  Whalley,  Goffe,  and 
others  irom  Whitehall  to  examine  us  one  by  one  ;  some  they 
committed  to  the  Marsha),  some  to  prison.  When  I  oame 
before  them  they  took  ray  name  and  abode,  examined  me 
why,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  made  that  none  should  any 
longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity  (as 
esteemed  by  them),  I  durst  oifend,  and  particularly  be  at 
Common  Prayers,  wbieh  they  told  mo  was  but  the  mass  in 
English,  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Stuart,  for  whicli 
we  had  no  Scripture.  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for 
Charles  Stuart,  but  for  all  Christian  kings,  princes,  and 
governors.  Tbey  replied,  in  ao  doing  we  prayed  for  the 
king  of  Spain  too,  who  was  their  enemy  and  a  PapiBt ;  with 
other  frivolous  and  ensnaring  questions  and  much  threatening, 
and,  finding  no  colour  to  debiin  me,  they  dismissed  me  wiUi 
much  pity  of  my  ignorance.  These  were  men  of  high  flight 
and  above  ordinances,  and  epake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's 
Nativity.  As  we  went  up  to  receive  the  sacrament  the 
miscreants  held  their  muskets  agaiuct  us,  ae  if  they  would 
have  shot  us  at  the  altar,  but  yet  suffering  us  to  finish  the 
office  of  commnnion,  as  perhaps  not  having  instructions  what 
to  do  in  case  they  found  us  in  that  action ;  bo  I  got  home 
late  the  nest  day,  blessed  be  God  I " 

In  a  tract  entitled  iJiyumi  about  our  Cual-Fire,iR  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  manner  in  which  Christmas  waa  observed 
in  days  gone  by  : — An  English  gentleman  at  the  opening  of 
the  great  day,  i.e.,  on  Cimstmas  Day  in  the  moruing,  had  all 
his  tenants  and  neighbours  enter  his  hall  by  daybreak.  The 
strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  black-jacks  went  plcuti- 
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fully  aliout  with  lnoat,  sugar,  iiutmeg,  and  good  Cheshire 
cheese.  Tlio  hackia  (the  great  sauBogo)  must  be  boiled  l^ 
daybreak,  ur  else  twu  yonng  mea  mast  take  the  maiden  (ie., 
the  cook)  by  the  arnie,  and  run  her  round  the  market-place 
till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  laziness.  In  Christmas  holtdays, 
the  tables  were  all  spread  from  Hie  firet  to  the  last ;  Uie 
sirloiuB  of  boe^  tbo  minced  pies,  the  plum-porridge,  the 
capons,  tnrkoya,  geeeo,  and  plum-puddings,  wore  all  bronght 
upon  tho  board.  Every  one  oat  heartily,  and  was  welcome, 
ivhich  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Merry  in  the  hall  when 
Iwards  wag  all." — Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  18i9,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

Boar's  Head. — Anbrey,  in  a  M8.  dated  1678,  says 
"  Before  the  last  civil  wars,  in  gentlemen's  houses  k 
Christmas,  the  first  diet  that  was  brought  to  table  was  i 
boar's  head  with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth," 

C/tri's/nwM  Book. — A  book  in  which  people  wei'e  accustomed 
to  keop  an  account  of  the  Christmas  presents  thoy  received. 
— Nfti'es'  Glotsary  (Halliwell  and  Wright),  1857,  vol.  i,  p.  11, 

Biuiitrd. — The  bustard,  says  Timbs  (Something  for  JEoery- 
bodg,  1B61,  p.  Ii8),  has  aliuost  disippeared;  but  withm 
memory  it  might  be  seen  ia  the  Christmas  larders  of  largi 

Chrininias  Candles, — Those  were  condlea  of  on  uncommon 
size,  nnd  the  name  has  descended  to  the  small  candles  which 
children  light  up  at  this  season.  Hampson  (Jiff  d.  ^vi  Kalend. 
vol.  i.  p.  109),  alluding  to  the  custom,  says,  in  some  places 
candles  are  mode  of  a  particular  kind,  because  the  candle  that 
is  lighted  on  Ohristmaa  Day  must  be  so  large  as  to  bum  &om 
the  time  of  its  ignition  to  the  close  of  the  day,  otherwise  it 
will  portend  ovil  to  the  family  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  poor 
were  wont  to  present  the  rich  with  was  tapers,  and  yule 
candles  are  still  in  the  north  of  Scotland  given  by  merchants 
to  their  customers.  At  one  time  children  at  the  village 
schools  in  Lancashire  were  required  to  bring  each  a  mould 
candle  before  the  jpaiiing  or  separation  for  the  Ohristmaii 
holidays. 

CliTtitnuts  Oaroh, — The  Christmas  carol  (said  to  be  derived 
from  catUare  to  sing,  and  rola,  an  interjection  of  joy)  : 
very  ancient  date.  Bishop  Taylor  observes  that  the  '  Gloria 
in  Escelsis,'  the  well-known  hymn  sung  by  the  angels  to  the 
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Bheplierda  at  our  Loi'il's  Nativitj,  wa8  the  earliest  Ctristmas 
caroL  In  the  early  ugea  of  the  Church  biehopa  were  aixiuB- 
tomed  to  sing  these  sacred  canticles  among  their  clergy.  The 
oldest  printed  ooUectiona  in  England  are  those  of  Wyntyn 
de  Wotde,  1521,  and  of  Kele  aoon  after,  Warton,  in  hie 
Higtory  of  English  Poetri/,  notioei  a  licence  granted  in  1662 
to  John  Tysdalo  for  printing  "  Certayne  goodly  carowlee  to 
be  Bonge  to  the  glory  of  God;"  and  again,  "  Cieetenmaa 
carowlea  anctorisahed  by  my  lord  of  London."  See  N.  d  Q. 
ith  S.  vol.  X.  p.  485,  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  popularity 
of  corol-singiug  occasioned  the  publication  of  &  dnodecimo 
Tolnrae,  published  in  1G42,  entitled,  "  Psalmos  or  Songs  of 
Sitin,  tinned  into  the  language,  and  set  to  the  tunes  of  a 
strange  land.  By  W(illiam)  S(lftytor),  intended  for  Christ- 
mas corols,  and  fitted  to  divers  of  tiie  moat  noted  and  common 
bat  solemne  tunes,  everywhere  in  this  land  familiarly  nsed 
»nd  knowne." — See  Athemmm,  December  20th,  1856 ;  Andy's 
^Chriatmag  Carols,  1833. 

Dee&raiiom. — Tradition,  says  Phillips  in  his  Sylva  Florifera 
(1S23,  vol.  i.  p.  281),  asserts  that  tho  first  Christian  church 
in  Britain  was  built  of  boughs,  and  thot  this  plan  was 
adopted  as  more  likely  to  attiuct  the  notice  of  the  people 
because  the  beathona  built  their  temples  in  that  msnnor, 
probably  to  imitate  the  temples  of  Saturn  which  were  always 
under  the  oftlc.  The  great  feast  of  Saturn  was  held  in 
December,  and  as  the  oaks  of  this  country  were  then  without 
leaves,  the  priests  obliged  the  people  to  bring  in  boughs  and 
sprigs  of  evergreens ;  and  Christiana,  on  the  20th  uf  the 
same  month,  did  likewise,  from  whence  originated  the  present 
cnstom  of  placing  hoily  and  other  overgieous  in  our  churches 
and  houses  to  show  the  arrival  of  the  feast  of  Christmas, 
The  name  of  Lolly  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  huly,  as  Dr. 
Turner,  our  earliest  writer  on  jdante,  caUa  it  Holy  and  Holy 
tree.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  names  in  Germany,  amongst 
which  is  Ohritldom ;  in  Danish  it  is  also  called  Chnatora  ; 
and  in  Swedish  Christlom,  amongst  other  appellations. 

A  correapundent  of  Book  of  Bays,  speaking  of  this  custom 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  753),  says  tho  decking  of  churches,  houses,  and 
shops  with  evergreens  at  Christmas  springs  from  a  period  for 
Bntorior  to  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  and  seems  prosi- 
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mately  to  be  derived  from  the  custom  prevalent  during  tin 
Sutmriatia  of  the  InLabitouts  of  Kome,  omitmentiiig  th<' 
tsmples  and  dwollingB  with  green  boughs. 

The  faTourito  plants  for  church  decoration  at  Christmu 
are  holly,  bay,  rosemary,  and  lanrel.  Ivy  is  rather  objec- 
tienable,  from  its  associations,  having  anciently  been  sacrad 
to  Bacchus.  Cypress  seems  inappropriate  from  its  fonerenl' 
relations.  One  plant,  in  special,  is  excluded—the  mistletoe. 
Ibid.  p.  763. 

Game  Piei. — These  were  formerly  made  at  the 
Chrietnuts.     In  the  books  of  the  Salters'  Company,  LondoDj 
is  the  following— 

"Eecoipt.  Fit  to  make  a  mooet  choyce  pnaste  of 
to  be  eten  at  ye  Feate  of  ChryBtmasse  "  (ITtli  Bichard  II 
1394).  A  pie  so  made  by  the  company's  cook  in  1836  wi 
found  eiccUeut.  It  consisted  of  a  pheasant,  hare,  and 
capon;  two  partridges,  two  pigeons,  and  two  rabbits;  a 
boned  and  put  into  paste  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  with  tJ 
livers  and  hearts,  two  mutton  kidneys,  forced  meats,  and  eg 
balls,  seasoning,  epice,  catsup  and  piukled  mushrooms,  filli 
up  with  gravy  made  from  the  various  bonoa.— See  Timhl 
Sotnetking  for  Everybody,  1861,  p.  Ii8. 

Minee  Pi'e«.  —  These  were  popular  under  the  name  t 
"mutton  pies  "so  early  as  1596;  Sank  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  7BI 
They  were  also  known  as  Shred  and  Christmas  pies.  Thus,  i 
Sheppard'BEpi3raiHs(I65I,  p.  121),  we  find  the  folloiving:- 

"  No  matter  for  plomb-imrridge  or  Slirid  pies;"  an 
Herriek,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  sotting  a  watch  tipon  til 
])ies  the  night  before  Christmas,  says : 

"  Come  guard  tfiifl  niglit  tlie  Chiiatmaa  pie. 
That  the  tldcf,  tliougli  ne'er  so  aly, 
With  liiH  Hoah-booka  don't  come  nigh. 
To  catoh  it." 

Brand  (Pop.  Anliq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  627),  quoting  from  a 
old  tract,  printed  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  James  1 
says  they  were  also  called  Minched  pies. 

Selden,  in  his  TaUe  Talk,  tells  us  that  mince  pies  won 
baked  in  a  coffin-shaped  crust,  intended  to  represent  thi 
cratch  or  manger  wherein  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid.  Thi 
utatemont  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  imxnobable,  as  i 
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1  Engliah  cookery  booka  the  crust  of  a  pie  is  genewilly 

I  called  "  the  cofSu." 

Minced  pies,  Baya  Tuaha  (Something  for  Everybody,  1861, 

I  p.  Ii9),  were  derived  from  the  pnste  images  and  Hiveetmcats 
1  to  the  Fftthers  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  on  ObriBtinnH 
Eating  minced  pies  at  Christmas  was  formerly  a  test 

■  of  orthodoxy  against  rocosants. 

Misthtoe. — At  what  period  mistletoe  came  to  be  recognised 
i8  a  Ghrietniafi  evergreen,  is  not  by  any  means  certain.  We 
have  Christmas  carols  in  praise  of  holly  and  ivy  of  evua 
earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  allusion  to  mistle- 
toe can  scarcely  bo  found  for  two  centuries  later,  or  before 
tbo  time  of  Herrick.  Coles,  too,  in  his  Knowledge  of  Planig, 
165C,  says  of  mistletoe,  "it  is  carried  many  miles  to  set  up 
in  houses  about  Christmos-time,  when  it  is  adorned  with  a 
white  glistening  berry."  In  the  tract.  Round  about  our  Cual- 
Fire,  puhlifhod  early  in  the  last  century,  we  are  told  tlie 
rooms  were  embowered  with  holly,  ivy,  cypress,  hays,  laure?, 
and  mistletoe.  Brand  (Pop.  Anliq.,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  C2i{) 
thinks  that  mistletoe  was  never  put  in  churches  among  ever- 
greens but  by  mistake  or  ignorance ;  fur,  says  he,  it  was  the 
heathenish,  or  profane  plant,  as  having  been  of  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  pagan  rites  of  druidism,  and  it  had  its  place 
therefore  assigned  it  in  kitchens,  where  it  was  hung  in  great 
atate. — See  Tirabs'  Things  Not  Generally  Knojtn,  1856,  pji, 

I  159-160. 

I  Lord  of  Misrule, — Hia  office  was  to  preside  over  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas,  and  his  duties  consisted  in  directing 
the  variouB  revels  of  the  season.  In  some  groat  &milies,  and 
occasionally  at  Court,  he  was  also  called  the^66o(  of  Misntle,. 
correspondmg  with  the  Fi'ench  Ahhe  de  Liesse,  a  word  which 
implies  merriment.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  alluding 
to  this  wbimsieal  custom  says : — "  In  the  feast  of  Christmas 
there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever  be  lodged,  a  Lord 
of  Misrule,  or  master  of  merry  disports,  and  the  like,  had  ye 
ill  the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  hononr,  or  good  worshiji, 
were  he  spiritual  or  temporal.  The  Mayor  of  London,  an<l 
either  of  the  sheriffs,  had  their  several  lords  of  misrule,  ever 
contending,  without  quarrel  or  oft'once,  who  should  make  the 

I  rarest  pastime  to  delight  the  bcholdLrs,  these  lords  beginning 
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r  rulu  at  AUholluwod  Eve,  oontinned  tho  sama  till  die 
w  after  the  Fonst  vi  the  Parification,  commoalT  calM    i 
Cundlemaa  Day,  in  which  space  tlicre  \iere  fine  and  fiublk    | 
disguigings,  masks, au<l  mnmmeriea,  with  playing  at  cards  fof 
counters,  naylos,  luid  points,  in  every  house,  moro  for  pastimM 
than  for  game." 

Ijtiiani  ^(Collectanea  de  Bebus  Anglicis,  1770,  vol.  iii., 
Append,  p.  256),  speaking  of  the  year  4  Henry  VII.,  lUi'J, 
Bays  :— "  This  Ohristmas  I  saw  no  disguisiags,  and  bnt  rifbt 
few  playoa ;  bnt  there  wati  an  Abbot  of  KUnhIo  tbat  madii 
much  eport,  and  did  right  well  hia  office."  It  appears  tbat 
large  sums  of  money  were  eipended  by  this  king  upon  these 
masquoradcs  and  sports,  as  die  following  eitrftots  from  bis 
"Privy  Purse  Expenses"  will  show  : — 

"  Doc.  24  (141)1).  To  Ringley,  Lorde  of  Mysrewle,  upon  a 
preete,  51. 

"  Oct.  24  (1492).     To  Ringley,  Abbot  of  Mjsreale,  51. 

"  Jan.  2  (1494),     For  playing  of  the  Mouricc  dannce,  21. 

"Jan.  15  (1494).  To  Walter  Alwyn,  in  full  payment  f.tr 
the  disguising  made  at  Christeiimns,  141.  3s.  id. 

"  March  3  (1490).  To  Jaciiuos  Haulto,  in  fuU  payment 
for  the  disguising  at  Christonmas,  32/.  18«,  &^d. 

"Jan.  2  (1503).  To  the  Abbot  of  Misrule,  iu  rowarde, 
6t  13s.  id. 

"Feb.  12(1503).  To  Lewis  Adams,  tbat  made  disguyain its, 
lOZ." 

The  lord  or  Abbot  of  Misrule  nt  Court,  says  Hampeon, 
(Med.  -^hri  Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  117)  was  usiudly  a  writer  of 
interludes  and  plays,  and  tho  office  was  not  uufrequtntly  held 
by  a  poet  of  some  reputation.  Snch,  for  example,  was  George 
Ferrers,  "  in  whose  paatimea  Edwaid  the  Sixth,"  we  are  told 
by  Warton,  "  had  great  delight."  There  can  bo  no  doo) 
however,  that  scandalous  abuses  often  resulted  &am  I 
exuberant  licence  aSBumcd  by  the  lord  of  misrule  and  ] 
satellitea,  and  consequently  we  find  their  proceedings  ) 
nounced  in  no  measured  terms  by  Prynne,  and  other 
piu-itaus. — See  Sook  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  742, 

Stubbes,  a  morose  puritan  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  < 
miuatea  the  lord  of  misrulo  "a  grand  captaine  of  miHchiel. 
and  bos  preserved  a  minute  description  of  all  his  wild  doiij 
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ii  the  countiy,  of  wliicti  the  following  is  a  BUmmftry.  He 
nya  that  the  lord  of  miernle  ou  bciug  selected,  takes  twenty 
to  sixty  others,  "  lyke  hyraself,"  to  act  as  hia  guard,  who  are 
decorated  with  rihbanda  and  aearfs  and  bells  on  their  legs. 
Thus,  all  things  set  in  order,  they  have  their  hobby-horses, 
their  dragons,  and  other  antiques,  together  with  the  gaudie 
pipers  and  thundoryng  drummers,  and  strike  up  the  devill's 
dance  withol.  So  theymoieh  to  the  church,  invading  it,  even 
though  service  bo  performing,  with  such  a  confuRcd  noyse 
that  no  man  can  hear  his  own  voioe.  Then  they  adjourn  to 
Iho  churchyard,  whoro  booths  arc  set  np,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  spent  in  dancing  and  drinking.  The  followers  of  "  My 
Lord  "  go  abont  to  collect  money  for  this,  giving  in  return 
"  badges  and  cognizances  "  to  wear  in  the  hat :  and  do  not 
scruple  to  insnlt,  or  even  duck,  such  as  will  not  contribute. 
But,  adds  Stubbes,  another  sort  of  fentoeticoll  fooles  are  well 
pleased  to  bring  all  sorts  of  food  and  drink  to  fumiBh  out  the 
foBflt, — See  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  1858,  vol,  ii. 
p,  262 ;  and  Strutt'a  Sport»  and  JPusUmet  of  ike  People  of 
England,  p.  25  i. 

MKmni  erg.— These  were  amusements  derived  from  the 
Saturnalia,  and  so  colled  fi«m  the  Danish  Muiante,  or  Dutch 
Momme,  diegnise  in  a  mask.  Christmas  was  the  grand  scene 
of  mumming,  and  some  mummers  weto  disguised  like  bears, 
others  like  uuicomH,  bringing  presents.  Those  who  could 
not  procure  masks  rubbed  their  faces  with  soot,  or  painted 
them.  In  the  Christmas  mntnmerJea  tbe  chief  aim  was  to 
sarpriae  by  the  oddity  of  the  masques  and  singtilarity  and 
splendour  of  the  dresBes.  Everything  was  out  of  nature  and 
propriety.  They  were  often  attended  with  an  exhibition  of 
gorgeous  machinery.— Fosbroke's  Encychptedia  of  Aniiquitiea, 
1840,  p.  669 ;  see  Strutt's  Sports  and  Faslimea,  1801,  pp. 
124,  189,  190  ;  also  JV.  £  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  s.  pp.  464,  466, 
vol.  xi.  p.  271,  vol.  xii.  p.  407;  3rd  S.  vol.  i.  p.  66,  vol.  iv. 
p.  486. 

Pantomime.- — The  Christmas  pantomime  or  harlequinade 
is,  in  its  present  shape,  essentially  a  British  entertainment, 
and  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  a  dancing 
master  of  Shrewsbury  named  "Weaver  in  1702.  One  of  his 
pantomimes,   entitled  The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  met 
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witli  great  auccesB.  The  arrival,  is  the  year  1717,  i 
of  a  troTipe  of  French  pantomimiHta  with  perfomiing  A 
ftfivo  an  impetuB  to  this  kind  of  drama,  which  was  f 
dt-veloped  in  1758  by  the  arriTal  of  tho  Grimaldi  family,  tl 
liead  of  wbich  woa  a  jvosture-m aster  and  dentist.  Uj  ' 
the  anspioeB  of  this  family  the  art  of  prodacing  pantomi 
was  greatly  cultivated,  and  the  entertainment  much  relished.  ' 
Joseph  Griniftldi,  the  son  of  the  dentist,  was  clever  at  in- 
Tenting  tricks  and  devising  machinery,  and  Mbllter  Gooti, 
and  others  of  hie  harlequinades,  hod  an  extended  ran.  At 
that  time  the  wit  of  the  clown  was  the  great  featnre,  but, 
by-and-by,  as  good  clowns  became  scarce,  other  odjoDcls 
were  supplied,  stich  as  panoramas  or  dioramic  views;  aud 
now  the  ohief  reliance  of  tho  manager  is  on  scenic  etfecta. 
large  sums  of  money  being  lavished  on  the  mwc  en  gcem. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  the  transformatton 
scene — i.e.,  the  scone  where  tho  chai-acters  are  changed  into 
clown,  hai'leqidn,  &c.,  as  much  as  lOOOi.  being  frequently 
spent  on  this  one  effort.  In  Loudon  atone  a  sum  of  40,000f. 
is  annually  expended  at  Cliristmas  time  on  pantomimes 
The  King  of  Ote  Peaeockt,  a.  pantomime  produced  at  lie 
London  Lyceum  Theatre  during  the  management  of  Madame 
Testris,  cost  upwards  of  £3000.  Even  ptonucial  theatres, 
sueh  as  those  of  Manchester  or  Edinburgh,  consider  it  right 
to  go  to  considerable  expense  in  the  production  of  their 
Christmas  pantomime. — Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  1874,  vol 
vii.  p.  237 ;  see  Disraeli's  Curiositiet  of  Literature,  1868, 
pp.  116-130;  JV.  <fc  Q.  ith  8.  vol.  v.  pp.  193-95. 

P/um-Porri'dje.— This,  says  Misson,  was  a  "sort  of  soup 
with  plnmbs,  which  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  pye."  Dr. 
Einibaiilt  saja,  was  not  this  the  same  as  y?«m-puddtw?  f 
Padding  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  stuffing  or  force- 
meat, as  we  now  say  black-puddings.  Porridge, 
other  hand,  was  nsed  in  the  sense  of  our  pudding.  Thiis 
Sfaabapeare  talks  of  "  porridge  after  meat,"  meaning  pudA'iy 
after  meat.— JV.  &  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  489. 

Snapdragon. — A  very  favourite  pastime   at  this    i 
AUbongh  BO  prevalent  in  England,  it  is  ahnost  unknown  ji 
Scotland.— See  Booi  of  Dayg,  vol.  ii.  p.  738. 

A  writer  in  the  Pantahgia  (1813,  vol.  x.)  thus  describe 
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this  sport  :~It  ia  a  kind  of  play,  in  whicli  braudy  is  aot  on 
lire,  and  raisius  thrown  into  it,  wliic-k  those  who  arc  unused 
to  the  sport  are  afraid  to  take  ont,  but  which  may  be  safely 
Bnatched  by  a  quick  motion  and  put  blazing  into  tbo  mouth, 
which  being  closed,  the  fire  is  at  once  estingnished.  A 
correspondent  of  N.  d  Q.  {2nd  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  277)  suggests  as 
a  derivation  the  German  gchnappg,  spirit,  and  drache,  dragon, 
and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  spirit-fire.  The  game  has  also 
been  called  ^op-  and  slnp-dragon  at  different  times.  Shaks- 
peare,  for  eiample,  in  the  second  part  of  Henri/  IV.  act  ii. 
«o,  i,  makes  Faletaff  answer : 

"And  drinks  off  candles'  ends  loi  fiap-dTHQom." 

And  in  Love'^  Labour'a  Logl,  act  v.  bo.  1 : 

"Tliou  art  easier  Bwitllaned  Chan  a  J!ap-dragon." 

See  also  the  Tatler,  No.  85. 

Christmas  Sports. — Among  the  varions  games  and  sporta 
01  an  olden  Christmas,  says  Dr.  Rimbault,  were  card-pkying, 
chess,  and  draughts,  jack-pudding  in  the  lioll ;  fiddlers  and 
musicians,  who  were  regaled  with  a  black-jack  of  beer  and 
a  Christmaa  pie ;  also  singing  the  wassail,  saiarobling  for 
nuts,  cakes,  and  apples;  dancing  round  standards  decorated 
with  evergreens  in  the  streets  ;  the  famous  old  hobby-horse, 
huuticg  owls  and  squirrels,  the  fool  plough,  hot  cocUes,  and 
the  game  of  hood  man-blind. — N.  A  Q.  2i«J  8.  vol.  xii.  p.  489, 

ChrUtmat  Tree.- — Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as 
to  the  origin  of  tke  Christmas  tree.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  his 
Something  for  Everybody  (1861,  p.  Iii7),  suggests  its  being 
traceable  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  their  palm-tree, 
which  produces  a  branch  every  month,  and  therefore  held  to 
be  emlilematical  of  the  year.  The  Germans  may  be  said  to 
claim  it  as  pecaliar  to  themselves,  as  being  indicative  of  their 
attachment  to  Gliristianity ;  they  identify  it  with  the  apostolic 
labours  of  St.  Maternus,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
first,  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  among  them.  They  have 
tt  legend  of  his  sleeping  under  a  fir-treo,  and  of  a  miracle 
that  occurred  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  MacCabe  (JV.  (£  Q.  Srd 
S.  vol,  viii.  p.  489),  however,  thinks  the  Christmas  tree  is 
traceable  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  was  not  in^probably 
first  imported  into  Germany  with  the  conquering  legions  of 
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Drusns,  The  ChristmaB  tree,  suoli  as  wp  now  Bee  i^  witlj 
its  [wndent  toys  and  maimikina,  ie  (118101011;  portrajed  i| 
a  single  Hue  of  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  8ii9)  : 

"  Oeoilla  ex  alta  giupeiidunl  mollia  pino." 

CoDstilt  Smith's  Bielionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti^uitim 
(1849,  2nd  ed.  p.  846,  in  verb,  "oscillum"),  wLere  there  is 
given  an  engraving  "bom  an  ancient  gem  (Maffei,  Gem- 
Ant,  iii.  ()4)  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hniig  apoa 
its  branches,"  Any  one  looliing  into  that  valuable  woi-k  will  _ 
see  at  once  that  it  is  an  exact  picture  of  a  Chmtraas  tree. 

A  correspondent  of  Booi  of  Day»  (vol.  ii.  p.  787)  n 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  apparently  since  t__ 
marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert,  previous  to 
which  time  it  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  the 
Gbristntns  tree  has  boon  introduced  into  England  with  the 
greatest  success. 

The  FesHtZ-Oup. — There  is  a  very  pretty  custom,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  of  bearing  the  "  vessel,"  or,  more  properly, 
the  wassail-cup,  at  Christmas.  This  consists  of  a  box  con- 
taining two  dolls,  dressed  up  to  represent  the  Virgin  and  the 
Infant  Christ,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  apples ;  the  bo:  has  usually  a  glass  lid,  is  covered 
over  by  a  white  napkin,  and  carried  from  door  to  door  on  the 
arms  of  n  woman ;  on  the  top,  or  in  the  box,  a  china  bason  is 
placed,  and  the  bearer  on  reaching  a  house,  uncovered  the  box 
asd  snng  the  carol  known  as  the  "  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin." 

The  carrying  of  the  "  veasel-cup  "  is  a  fortuitous  specula- 
tion, as  it  is  considered  so  unlucky  to  send  any  one  away 
unrequited,  that  few  can  bo  foimd  whose  temerity  ia  so 
great  as  to  deter  them  from  giving  some  halfpence  to  the 
singer. 

In  Yorkshire,  formerly,  only  one  image  used  to  be  carried 
about — that  of  the  Saviour,  which  was  placed  in  a  box 
anrroundod  by  evergreens,  and  such  flowers  as  could  ho 
procured  at  the  season.  The  party  to  whoso  house  the  figcro 
was  carried  were  at  liberty  to  take  from  the  decorations  o 
the  image  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  which  was  carefully  pre 
and  regai-ded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache.— Jon 
ofAreh.  AsKoc.  1853.  vol.  riii.  p.  38;  Book  o/Duys,  186^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  725 ;  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  454, 
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Titrl-ey.—^The  torliey  has  graced  the  CliriatmaB  table  from 
the  date  of  its  introduction  into  England,  about  the  yenr 
162i.  TuBser  mentions  the  bird  as  furming  port  of  tlis 
Chriatmas  fare  in  1587  : 


TPaiVg-^Mnsiciana  who  play  by  night  for  two  i 
weeks  before  Christmaa,  terminflting  their  perfor: 
generally  on  ChrietmnB  Eve.  It  is  ancoitain,  Bays  a  curre- 
(ipijodent  1  f  Book  of  Daijs  (vol  ii.  p.  742),  whether  the  turni 
Wails  denoted  originally  musical  instrunientB,  a  paiticular 
kind  of  music,  or  the  pereons  who  played  under  certain 
epecial  circuniEtances.  There  is  evidence  in  supjxjrt  of  all 
these  views.  At  one  time  the  name  of  waits  wns  given  lo 
minstrels  attached  to  tlie  king's  court,  whoso  duty  it  was  lo 
guard  the  streets  at  night  and  proclaim  the  hour,  something 
in  the  Bame  manner  as  the  watchmen  were  wout  to  do  in 
London  before  the  establishment  of  the  metropolibm  police. 
Down  to  the  year  1820,  perhaps  later,  says  the  same  writc-i' 
(p.  743),  the  waits  bad  a  ceitain  degi'ee  of  official  recognition 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  In  London,  the 
post  was  purchased;  in  Westminster,  it  wa^  an  appointment 
under  the  control  of  the  high  constable  anil  the  court  of 
burgesses.  A  police  imjuiry  abont  Christmas  time  in  that 
year  brought  the  matter  in  a  singular  way  nnder  public 
notice.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  the  official  leader  of  the  waits 
for  Westminster,  and,  on  his  death,  Mr,  Monro  obtained  the 
post.  Having  employed  a  number  of  persons  in  diflerent 
poi'ts  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster  to  sei'euado  thu 
inLabitaiits,  trusting  to  their  liberality  at  Christmas  as  a  re- 
muneration, he  was  snrprisGd  to  find  that  other  persons  were, 
unauthorized,  assuming  the  right  of  playing  at  night,  and 
making  applications  to  the  inhabitants  for  Christmas  boxes. 
Sir  B.  Baker,  the  police  magistrate,  promised  to  aid  Mr. 
Munio  in  the  assertion  of  his  claims,  and  the  result,  in  several 
cases,  showed  that  there  really  was  this  "vested  right"  to 
charm  the  ears  of  the  citizens  with  nocturnal  music.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  number  of 
Buch  itinerant  minstrels  from  plying  their  midnight  calling. 
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See  two  iutoresting  articles  011  the  subject  by  Ml".  Chappell 
in  N.  d-  Q.  -Ard  S-  vol.  vi.  pp.  489,  509. 

Yule-dog  or  Yule-lng.— This  was  generally  liglitcd  on 
Christniae  Bve,  and  wue,  Bays  Boaoe,  as  lu-ge  as  the  LctiHIi 
would  admit  of,  or  the  means  of  the  rejoicere  ccmld  supply; 
aud,  in  Rome  of  the  norttiora  contitios  of  Euglaud,  bo  toug  as 
llie  log  lasted,  tlie  servants  wore  entitltd  to  alo  at  tbcir 
meals.  At  one  time  custom  preeciibed  that  it  should  bo 
lighted  with  a  brand  of  the  last  year's  block,  which  had 
been  carefully  put  by  and  preserved  for  that  purpose,  as  wo 
lind  it  recorded  by  Hrriek  : 

"  Come  bring  frilh  a  noise, 

Mjr  inertia,  merrirt  bnys. 
The  Cliri^lmtiB  lo;;  to  Ihe  firing; 

Wliilo  ni^  good  dame,  Bbe 
Itids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  lienrt'B  desiriug. 
'With  Ihe  last  year's  brsud 

LJglit  the  now  blerk.  and 
For  giiod  suMcas  in  hia  spending, 

Ou  your  psalti-'riea  piny 
That  aireet  luck  may 

Come  wliile  the  log  \a  a  trending,"  • 
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"  Wnah  your  lumds,  or  else  tlie  fire 
WiU  not  liend  lo  ynur  .le.-iro ; 
UnwnahM  liand-",  ye  mnidena.  know, 
Dead  Ihe  firo  lli.iiigli  je  blow." 

Bebkbhiiie. 

At  Guiunor  the  paTlshiouers,  who  paid  vicarial  tithes, 
clainiid  a  custom  of  boing  entertained  at  the  vicarage,  on  the 
nftemoon  of  Christmas  Day,  with  four  bushels  of  malt 
brewed  into  ale  and  beer,  two  bushels  of  wheat  made  into 
bi'cud,  and  half  a  hundred  weight  of  choose.  The  remainder 
Wiifi  given  to  the  poor  the  next  morning  after  divine  service. 
— I-ysons'  Magna  Bi-itannia,  1813,  voLi.  pt.  ii.  p.  271. 

,0  I^m,  rrom  the  Anglo'&ix.^  Tendan 
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CHRiaTMAS   DAY. 
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By  the  will  of  Jolm  Popple,  tiated  the  12th  of  Miirch, 
1830,  4/.  yearly  is  to  be  paid  iicto  tho  Ticnr,  church  wardcus, 
and  oYiTseera  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Burnhftm,  to 
provide  for  the  poor  people  who  should  be  residing  in  the 
pooi'house,  a.  dinner,  with  a  prupcr  quantity  of  good  ale  aud 
likewise  with  tobacco  and  bumS. — Old  Engliah  Customs  and 
Charities,  1842,  p.  4. 

Up  to  about  1813,  a  bull  aud  hour,  a  sock  of  wheat,  and  a 
eack  of  malt  were  given  away  to  the  poor  by  tho  lord  of  the 
innnor  of  Prince's  Eiaborougli  about  six  o'clock  every 
Christmas  morning.  This  practice  was  then  discoutinned, 
and  for  about  five  or  six  years  after  the  discontinuanee,  beef 
and  mutton  were  distributed  to  tbe  poor  about  ChriEtmriG  iu 
liou  of  the  above  articles.—  Ibid.  p.  66, 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Oent.  Mag.  (1753, 
Tol.  isiii,  p.  49),— At  Qnainton,  above  two  thousand  people 
went,  with  lanterns  imrl  candies,  to  view  a  blacktliorn  m  that 
neighbourhood,  and  which  «na  remembered  to  be  a  slip  from 
the  famous  Glastonbury  thorn,  and  that  it  ainrnya  budded  on 
tho  Slth,  was  full  blnwn  tiie  next  day,  and  went  all  off  at 
night.  'The  people  finding  no  appeai'anco  of  a  bud,  it  tMis 
agreed  by  all  that  Uecembor  25th  (New  Stylo)  could  not  be 
the  right  Ciirietmas  Day,  and  accordingly  refused  going  lo 
cLuich,  and  treating  their  friends  on  that  day  as  usual.  At 
length  the  affiiir  became  so  serious,  that  tlie  nmusters  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  in  order  to  appense  them,  thought  it 
priuleut  to  give  notice  that  the  Old  Christmas  Day  should 
be  kept  holy  as  before. 

This  famnuB  hawthorn  was  supposed  to  be  sprung  from 
the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  Laving  fixed  it  in  the 
ground  witli  his  own  hand  on  Cfarietmas  Day,  it  took  rout 
immediately,  put  forth  leaves,  and  the  next  day  was  covered 
with  milk-whito  blossoms.*— See  Heame's  Hitiory  and 
Anliqaitieii  of  Glculonbm-y.  1722. 

*  Cnl1in3i>ii,  in  hU  Itiitory  of  SomBTtetihire  (1791),  allniles  to  the 
mmiralum  walnut-tree,  wliicli  gitw  in  tlie  Ablicy  obiircliynri^  o( 
Olubt  mbury,  and  ncvir  bndile^l  foith  bcrora  tbe  fenst  of  St.  l)irnali]ia. 
\it.,  II  111  June,  and  un  tLat  vi'rj'  dij  sliot  forth  leuves.  and  fluurialicd, 
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Gakbhidqcehisb. 

At  Clare  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  a,  collar  of  brawn  is  always 
provided  for  the  Follows'  table  on  Chiistoms  Dayi  wLicli 
Climes  np  every  day  during  the  twelve  duya  and  then  makes 
another  and  last  appcarouce  on  Candlemas  Day.  A  eprjg  of 
ivy  with  berries  ie  elnck  in  the  centre  of  the  top  ;  the  berriett 
are  first  dipped  in  flour,  probably  to  represent  the  hoai 
frost.— Time'*  TeJegcope.  1863,  p.  338. 


CoBMWALL. 

Hitchins,  in  his  nUlorg  of  ContKaU  {182i,  vol.  i.  p.  718), 
gives  the  following  occoimt  of  the  Chriatmofi  plays,  which  at 
one  time  were  perfoimed  in  this  conaty  at  Christmas.  He 
sajB,  the  lads  who  engage  in  these  theatrical  representations 
appear  fantastically  diossed,  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
painted  paper,  with  wooden  swords,  and  all  the  equipage 
ueeessary  to  support  the  several  characters  they  assnme.  To 
cntei'tain  their  auditors,  they  learn  to  repeat  a  barbarous 
jargon,  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  which  has  been  banded  down 
from  distant  generations.  War  and  love  are  the  general 
tiipicB,  aud  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  are  always  the  most 
prominent  charactoi'S,  Interlndes,  expostulations,  debate, 
battle,  and  death,  arc  sure  to  find  a  place  among  the  mimicry ; 
but  a  physician  nho  is  always  at  band  iti]n>ediatel7  restores 
the  dead  to  life.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these 
Christmas  plays  derived  their  origin  &oni  the  ancient 
crusades,  and  hence  the  feats  of  chivalry  and  the  romantio  I 
eitravaganee  of  kn'ght-eiTftBtry  that  are  still  preserved  iji 
all  the  varied  pretensions  and  exploits.— See  Every  X^at 
Booh,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

It  was  customary  at  one  time  in  Cornwall  on.  

Tbiii'sday  that  was  one  clear  week  before  Chi'istmaa  Daj^ 
which  was  anciently  called  jeu-nhjJn,  or  White  Thursdays 
for  the  tinners  to  claim  a  holiday,  because,  acoording  to' I 
tradition,  on  this  day  black  tin  or  ore  was  first  melted  or  1 
turned  into  white  tin  or  metal  in  these  parts. — Hitohi 
Hitlory  of  Cornmll  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  725. 
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Cumberland, 

In  tbia  county,  and  in  all  the  great  towns  in  the  North 
of  EtiglaDd,  about  a  week  before  Cbi'ietmaa,  what  are  calletl 
Hmicif-Faira  are  held,  ia  which  danciing  forms  the  leading 
,  amuBement.—  Time't  Teleaeope,  1824,  p.  297. 

I  Debbtshibb. 

Chriatmas  feBtivities  are  well  observed  in  Derbyshire; 
Biuuuners  or  giiisera  go  friim  houR3  to  hoHB'3,  and  perfoiia  a 
play  of  St,  George.  They  are  dresaoil  up  in  character 
and  decorated  with  ribbande,  tinsel,  and  other  finery,  and  on 
being  admitted  into  the  house  oommence  their  performance 
by  St.  George  announcing  himself  by  beginning  his  oration; 
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"  I  Ma  Bt.  George,  tlie  noble  cliatnpiou  bold, 
And  nith  my  glilUiJing  liwurd 
I'vB  won  three  crowna  of  gnli ; 
It's  I  who  fought  the  fiery  dragon. 
And  brought  it  to  the  alaiigbterj 
And  ao  I  won  fair  Hubift, 
The  king  of  E'^ypt'e  daQghtcr. 
— Seven  h&ve  1  won,  but  manied  none, 
And  bear  my  glory  nil  alone, 
— With  my  Sword  in  my  hand, 
Who  dare  ii<tB,inat  mo  Btand  1 
Iswfarrilcuthiradown 
With  my  TittoriouH  brand." 


A  champion  is  soon  found  in  the  person  of  Slaaher,  who, 
accepts  the  challenge.  St.  George  then  replies  in  a  neut 
speech,  when  they  eing,  shake  hands,  and  fight  with  tlioir 
wooden  swords,  and  Sluaher  is  slain.  The  King  then  enters, 
sriying : — "  I  am  the  King  of  England,  the  greatest  niiin 
alive,"  and  after  walking  round  the  dead  body,  calls  for, 
"  Sir  Guy,  one  of  the  chiefest  men  in  the  world's  wonder," 
who  shows  his  wondei'ful  courage  and  prowess  in  calling  for 
a  doctor.  The  doctor,  on  making  liis  appearance,  gives  a 
long  and  quaint  account  of  his  birth,  parentage,  education, 
and  travels,  whilst  perambulating  around  the  fallen  Slasher, 
and  ends  hia  oration  by  saying  ; 

•■  Here  talte  a  little  out  of  my  bottle. 
And  put  it  dMWii  tliy  tliroltle." 


L 


eaitumiAg  dat. 
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Tbe  Ai..,i  nJSD  is  thus  cared,  ami  hnviiig  received  tbe 
ftdvice  ol,  "Rise,  Jack,  oniJ  figlit  agiuii,  tho  play  is  ended."— 
/our.  of  the  Arch.  Ataoe.  1852,  vol.  rii.  p.  -206. 


It  appeaTB  tlint  in  flume  parts  of  this  oonutj  the  tnummen 
still  go  round  at  ChriBtniae-tide,  perfutming  a  epeoios  of 
play— See  N.  d  Q.  5th  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 


On  Chrietmas  day  at  K<>racharch  the  lessee  of  the  tithes, 
Tvbich  belong  to  New  College,  Oxford,  snpplies,  aoys  Hone, 
{Erery  Day  Book,  1827,  vol  ij.  p,  1649).  a  hour's  head 
ilrcseed  imd  gnmiehod  with  baytesTes,  &e.  In  the  after- 
noon it  is  PBrried  in  pvoceasion  into  the  mill-field  adjoining 
the  churchyard,  where  it  is  wrestled  for  and  afterwai'ds 
feasted  upon  at  one  of  the  pablic-honsea  by  the  rustie 
conqueror  and  bis  friends  with  all  the  merriment  peculiar 
to  the  season. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Daily  Neug  of  January 
5th,  1852  :— By  ancient  charter  or  nsage  in  HomcLnrth  a 
boar'e  head  ia  wrestkd  for  in  a  field  adjoining  the  chnrcli, 
A  boat,  the  property  of  the  parish,  having  been  slangLtered 
for  the  pnrpoBO.  The  boar's  head,  elevated  on  a  pole  anil 
decorated  with  ribbons,  was  brought  into  the  ring  where 
tho  competitors  entered,  and  the  prize  was  awarded.— See 
Morant,  History  of  Essex,  1768,  vol.  i.  p.  74, 

Glodokstkr  S  H IR  B. 
It  was  formerly  the  custum  of  tho  city  of  Gloucester  to 
present  to  tho  Sovereign  at  Christmas  a  lamprey -pie  withn 
raised  crust.  The  custom  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  I 
Henry  I.,  of  lamprey-loving  celebrity,  frequently  held  k 
Court  during  Christmas  at  Gloucester,  it  may  have  origiuatei 
in  his  time.  lu  1530  tho  Prior  of  Lanthoay  at  Gloucestft 
sent  "  cheese,  carp,  and  hakod  lampreys"  to  Heory  VIII.  li 
Windsor,  for  which  the  bearer  receivud  twenty  BhiUinifB,-^ 
Tighe  and  Davis,  Anmla  of  WiiuUor,  p.  562.  ' 
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Daring  tbs  Common  weal  tli  it  uppcara  fi'otn  tho  followiug 
entry  in  the  corporation.  minutcB  that  the  pie  vras  sent  to  thu 
members  for  the  city; — 

"/(em.— Paid  to  Thomas  Siiffii'ld,  cook,  for  lamprey-pies 
sent  to  our  Purliamoat  men,  £08  00s.  OOd." 

In  1752  it  nppoars  to  have  heeu  tho  custom  to  present  a 
lamproy-pie  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  as  appears  by  Mr. 
Jesse's  book,  Qeorge  Seliei/a  and  Mi  Conlemporariea  (vol.  i.  p, 
153),  where  is  printed  tlio  following  letter  from  Mr.  Alder- 
man Harris  to  George  Selwyn,  then  M.P.  for  Gluueester  ; — 
"  Gloiicfuler,  15iA  January,  17.V.'. 
"  Sir, — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mayor,  whoso  eitraon^inary 
hurry  of  bniiiness  will  not  aSbrd  him  leisure  to  direct 
himself,  T  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  that  by  the  Qloucester 
waggon  this  week  is  sent  the  usual  present  of  a  lamprey-pic 
from  this  Corporation  to  Hie  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  directed  to  you;  and  I  am  fiuther  to  request 
the  favour  of  you  to  have  the  same  pr^^scntod  with  tlir; 
coniplimants  of  this  body,  as  your  late  worthy  fttther  used 
■to  do. 

"  Sii'i  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

"  Gab.  Harris. 
"P.S.— The  waggoner's  inn  is  the  King's  Head,  in  tha 
Old  Change."*— ^if.  &  Q.  2nd  8.  yol.  is.  p.  184. 

Herepobdshirb. 

In  this  county,  and  also  in  WoreosterEhire,  it  is  onnsidei'cd 
Tery  unlucky  fur  new  shoes  or  tanned  leather  to  be  received 
into  the  house  during  the  Christmas  week  ot  OD  New  Year's 
Dly.— See  N.  &  Q.  5(/i  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

Kent. 

At  one  time  the  festivitiea  of  Cliristinos  were  oommenoed 
at  Eamsgate  by  a  curious  musical  priwossion,     Tho  following 

■  Another  ooireapondeiit  of  N.  &  Q.  (,2nii  S.  vol  li.  p,  ISn,  my*  tljul 
It  traa  formeily  the  cuKlnm  toiend  to  tha  Ring  (lie  Brst  lamprey  nniiulit 
In  tlie  river  at  the  camraenvement  nF  tlia  Mnion;  It  ivs»  ntovre'!.  tUiit 
Iwiag  the  best  way  of  conking  this  llsh, 


nccount  is  taken  from  Butiliy'a  Gmcerf  Room  and  Orcheetta 
.tnefdoieg  (1826,  vol.  i.  p.  73)  :— 

A  party  of  young  people  procure  the  head  of  a  dead  hora;, 
nbich  IB  affiled  to  a  pole  about  fonr  feet  in  length,  a  etn'ng 
IB  tit'd  to  the  lower  jaw,  a  horsoc^lotli  U  thoD  ftttacted  to  the 
nhiile,  under  which  one  of  the  party  gets,  and  by  frequently 
pulling  the  string  keeps  up  a  loud  snapping  noise,  iind  18 
Acc:]ni|ianied  by  the  rest  of  the  paity  grotesquely  habited 
and  ringing  hand-bells,  'I'bey  thun  proceed  from  house  to 
hoose,  sounding  their  bells  and  singing  carols  and  songs. 
They  are  oommonly  gratified  with  beer  and  cake,  or  perhaps 
will)  mouuy.  TbiH  is  provincially  called  a  hodt^ning ;  and 
tbe  figure  above  described  a  "  hodeo,"  or  wooden  horse. 

This  curious  ceremony  is  also  observed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  on  Chi'istmaa  Eve,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
relic  of  a  festival  ordained  to  commemorate  our  Saxon 
ancestors'  landing  in  that  island. 


Lancashibb. 

The  following  description  of  primitive  manners  in  the 
hoHSOB  of  the  gentry  at  Christmaa  is  extracted  by  Baincs 
{Hist,  of  Lattcaekiye,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^4)  from  a  family  manu- 
script of  the  Conlilfea,  of  WycoUer,  in  LiincoBhire,  and  refers 
to  an  age  antecedent  to  tbe  wars  of  the  Parliament : — "  At 
Wycoller-Hall  the  family  nsuitUy  kept  open  bouse  the 
twelve  days  at  Christmaa.  Thuir  euterte.inmeat  was  a  large 
hall  of  curious  aahler  wood,  a  long  table,  plenty  of  /urmertg, 
like  nevr  milk,  in  a  morning,  made  of  bneked  wheat  boiled, 
roaated  beef  with  fat  goose  and  a  pudding,  with  plenty  of 
good  beer  for  dinner.  A  ronndabout  fire-place,  surrounded 
with  stone  benches,  where  the  young  folks  sat  and  cracked 
nuts,  and  diverted  themselves ;  and  in  this  manner  the  boss 
and  daughters  got  matching  without  going  much  from  hom^." 
—See  Mud.  ^vi  Kalend.  vol.  i.  p.  91. 


Isi.K  OF  Man. 

Tram,  in  his  Ilklory  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1845,  voL  ii.i 
127),  aaya  : — The  Cbristioos  festival  is  introduced  by  vq^ 


» 
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persons  pommbulnting  the  v 

evenings,  fmitast'cally  dri.'HHjii,  una  arinoci  wiiii  swimia, 
calling  OS  tliey  proceed,  "  Wlio  waals  to  see  tlio  White  B<j)'a 
ii(!t  V "  When  their  sorvicuB  are  engaged  tliey,  lite  tho 
Scotch  gitUarde  or  Quhile  boijt  of  Yule,  perfurm  a  rudo 
ilraraa,  in  which  8t.  George,  Prince  Valentine,  King  of 
Egypt,  Siunbo,  and  tbe  Doctor  are  tbe  dramatis  jiereimcs. 

It  was  customary  in  tbe  Ido  of  Man  for  ovovy  fauiily  that 
cunld  afl'oi'd  it  to  have  a  brewing  called  Joitgh-ni/tiol!ick,i.o., 
ChristmaR  didnk,  prepared  for  the  festiTities  of  t);c  HoitMiii. 
On  snch  oacosiona  one  brewing-kettle  generally  Bcrvud  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  which  gave  riso  to  the  nioiik'i 
proverb,  "To  go  about  like  a  brewing-pan."— J/ii'd.  p.  127. 

MlDDI.EBEX. 

Malcolm,  in  hia  Anecdotet  of  ike  Manneri  ami  Cunlmitt  of 
London  (ISll,  p.  259),  speaking  of  ChristmaB  Day,  Ruya  ;— 
"  It  was  a  day  of  grand  difference  in  tho  JQilttinout  of  ujmc, 
and  in  the  C  ty  of  London  aomo  openod  their  Hliopa,  but  t« 
atop  mutinying  they  were  shut  up  again ;  yet  do  very  few 
nnderstand  what  the  difference  ia  that  ia  now  eiiihrtuteil  in 
tbe  jiidgmeiita  of  those  who  doaire  the  rofomiaticm  from 
Popish  innovation,  bnt  to  give  BQch  fiirtlior  satisfaction 
heroin,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  that  it  is  a  ilay  wherein  it 
is  very  fit  for  the  people  of  God  to  oongregato  in  the  church 
to  hear  t)ie  Word  of  God  preached,  but  not  a  holiday  tir 
Buch  a  day  na  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  kept  holy  ;  it  ia  a 
day  wherein  it  ia  no  ein  for  a  man  to  follow  hia  calling,  and 
he  must  not  by  a  Popish  innovation  adore  tlie  day," 

Inni  of  C'ouTt.—ThcrQ  were  anciently  great  dointfa  in  the 
balls  of  the  Inns  of  Oourt  at  CbriRtiniis.  At  the  Inner 
Temple  early  in  the  morning  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inn  wont 
to  church,  and  after  tbe  service  tbey  repairod  into  tlie  hall 
to  breakfast  with  brawn,  muatArd,  and  nialmnity,  At  the 
first  conrse  at  dinner  was  "  sorvod  in,  a  fair  aud  large  Horr't 
head  upon  a  silver  platter,  with  minstralaye." — Dugdnlc'a 
Orig.  Jarid. 

A  correspondent  of  JV.  <£  Q.(5thS.ml.  ii.p.  507),  ailndins 
to  the  time-honoured  custom  of  tho  Boar's  Henil  b'>'iL:>t  ul 
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St.  Juba's  Gate,  ClerfacnwcU,  sajs  the  boor's  beoil  is  still 
served  up  at  Quoun's  College,  Oxford  (soo  p.  477),  Imt  I  dn 
unt  think  it  cau  be  more  enjoyable  tliau  the  Chrietmas  cnstom 
used  to  be  at  Clerkenwell,  with  the  ball  strewn  with  rushes, 
the  gigantic  yide-log  draivn  in  by  the  8»d§  of  the  host  (the 
late  proprietor),  with  the  accompanying  annoimcooient,  by 
bugles,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head,  the  "  coi^ 
drcBscd  all  in  white,"  siuging  the  good  old  carol  (printed  by 
Wyukyn,  de  Worde,  1521),  copies  of  which  beiug  in  the  hands 
of  the  gueets,  who  joiued  iu  tbo  chorus,  rendering  the  whole 
Bcene  so  pleasant  as  never  tu  bo  forgotten.  The  loving  cup, 
was  never  omitted,  and  ef  course  wassail  waa  dnly  bruogbt 
in,  "  y*  Lorde  of  Myarewle  doing  liia  duty  '  paesing  well,' '' 
Tbe  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  tbe  carol : 

"Caroll  at  IE  Brvhotnb  in  vb  BoRis'a  Hbsd. 


The  bore's  bwii  in  liande  bringef  I, 
With  garlcBB  gay  and  roscmarie, 
I  prny  yon  ull  fl,vn^  tnorrilie, 
Qui  eitii  in  amvieio, 
Tbe  boTo'a  beed  I  underetnnde, 
la  the  cliefe  aetvyoe  In  this  lauds,' 
Loka  wlierever  it  be  funde. 


Be  glndde  lordea.  both  more  and  lesM, 
Fui  tbis  balb  otdeyeod  uur  Btuwanle 
To  chtre  joii  olL  this  CbriatmaBse, 
Tbe  bnie'o  heed  with  muBtarde." 

Subjoined  is   a   copy    of  tbe  invitation  the  late  host    i 
his  ptcdecesEor  used  to  issue,  which  is  a  curious  prod 

"  We'll  l>a.-SB  Bboute  y"  lovjnge  cuppa, 
Aad  BiftidQ  se  wassaile  loiiude; 
With  myttbo  and  aongea  of  chyralrio, 
These  gooillye  Holies  Bhall  Bounde. 

[Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  north  side  o: 

"  Samuel  Wickcns,  ye  Grande  Mayester  el 
Sainte  John,  Greetiiige  welle  hys  ryght  trustee  and  ' 
beloved  friends,  dotbe  horcbye  summon  tbem  to  b^B  oouaoilW 
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to  be  holden  in  y"  Grcate  Halle  of  y*  Priorye,  aforesaiilu,  un 
y*  QiDthe  ,(lay6  of  lanuario,  anno  Dumini,  oiio  thuusuuJu 
eicbto  Luiidrede  and  Bevontic' three,  to  ndjiidycato  ou  y* 
qiialitie  of  bja  viandoa :  tbat  is  to  eaye,  ruitstQ  buefe  and 
idumbo  jiuddynge,  and  with  a  oordialle  groet;ngo  in  y"  wna- 
Huik  boiilo  and  y"  Itivynge  ouppo,  perpetaato  to  alio  tyma  and 
to  tyme  outo  of  myndo  a  ryghte  goodlye  and  lostynge  fL-llow- 
ehipe.  Yo  Buore'e  heado  will  bo  broughte  into  ye  halle,  and 
y'  clionto  will  be  Bongo,  at  siie  of  the  clooke,  at  which  tyme 
y*  FeHBt  will  bcgino." 

NOBFOLK. 

At  Yarmouth  bofoFO  the  Reformation  it  waa  a  custom  for  the 
prior  and  monka,  and  afterwards  for  the  dean  and  chapter, 
or  tho  farmer  of  their  parsonage,  to  provide  a  braakfast  for 
tho  inhabitants  of  tho  town  every  year  on  Chrietinaa  Day, 
whioh  custom  continued  till  the  2lBt  of  Elizabeth,  when,  011 
aoooout  of  a  grievous  plague  ivfaioh  earriod  off  two  thoueund 
of  the  inhabitants  in  one  year,  and  on  oonsidoratinn  of  thu 
ruinous  condition  of  tho  parson age-houae,  it  was  iigreed  that 
'i'homaa  Osborne,  who  was  then  farmer  of  tho  parsonage, 
should  pay  51.  a  year  to  tho  churcbwordens  for  the  use 
of  the  town  in  lieu  of  tho  said  breakfast,  After  tho  plagua 
had  ceased,  the  brenkfast  was  lusumed  uiid  cont'niied  as  usual, 
till  the  reign  of  James  T.,  when  William  Gobtlynge,  then 
foi'mtT,  absolutely  refused  to  provide  it  ot  to  pay  an  equiva- 
lent comjiusition,  upon  which  tho  town  preferred  acomplaint 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  promised  nut  to  countenance 
liim  in  such  a  non-conformity  to  tho  torms  of  the  loaac  by 
which  he  held  of  them.  Finally,  Mr.  Goetlyngo  was  obliged 
til  sign  an  agreement,  whereby  he  engagt;d  to  pay  yearly  to 
the  town  in  lieu  of  the  breokfiist,  lOZ.,  which  was  ilistrihuted 
to  poor  fishormen,  &c,,  and  51.  for  bis  default,  in  before 
refusing  to  provide  the  breakfast.  This  contiimed  till  Uio 
ninking  of  a  new  agreement,  between  the  corporation  and 
Mr,  Qostlynge,  of  a  grant  of  nomination  and  appointment 
of  preaehorB  and  miuiatei'B  in  the  town,  since  which  it  seeinB 
that  both  breakfast  and  oomposition  shared  the  fate  of  all 
iiumnn  institutions  and  sank  into  oblivion. — Parkb,  History 
0/ Great  Yarmouth,  177G,  p.  330. 
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Cole,  in  his  HUtory  of  Wetton  Favell  (1827,  p.  60),  Bays'l 
Christmafi  Dity  is  ushered  in  by  tho  ringiDg  of  the  liells  of  ■ 
the  chiirch,  precisely  at  tweire  o'clock,  called  the  midnight  I 
peal,  till  which  time  many  of  the  ishabitiuits  eit  rousd  tho  4 
j'otUI  fire,  whence  at  twulvo  o'clock  they  emerge  into  the  \ 
midnight  air  to  listen  to  the  poala  of  the  bells  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches. 

NoBTHDUBEBLAHD. 

In  Alnwiclt  a  onstom  existed  of  giving  sweetmeats  to  I 
children  at  Christmas  time,  called  Yulo  Babies,  in 
ration  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. — Hilary  of  Alnwick,  1822,  J 
p.  262. 

NOTTING  H  AUSHIBB. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Clifton  were  formerly  ferry  free.  I 
In  consequence,  the  fcrrymnn  iwd  bis  dog  were  indulged  with  1 
a  dinner  each  at  the  vicar's  at  Clitislmas.  The  ferryman! 
also  on  that  day  received  of  tho  inhabitants  a  prime  loaf  otm 
bread.— 2V.  £  Q.  5th  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

Near  Baleigb  there  is  a  valley  said  to  have  been  caused  byfl 
an  earthquake  several  hundred  years  ago,  which  swallowo/ll 
up  a  whole  village,  tngethei  with  the  church.     Formerly,  itfl 
was  the  custom  of  the  people  to  assemble  in  this  valley  eveij 
Christmas  Day  morning  to  listen  to  the  ringing  of  the  belln 
of  the  church  beneath  them.     This,  it  was  positively  stated, 
might  be  heard  by  placing  the  ear  to  the  ground  and  hearken-J 
ing  attentively.    As  late  as  1827  it  was  usual  ou  this  momingT 
for  old  men  and  women  to  tell  their  children  and  yoniiH 
friends  to  go  to  the  Tnlley,  stoop  down,  and  hoar  the  bellBl 
ring  merrily.     The  vilUgors  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bollBB 
of  a  neighbouring  church,  the  sound  of  which  was  com- 
municated  by  the  sarl'iice  of  the  ground.     A  similar  belief  1 
exists,  or  did  a  short  time  ago,  at  Preston,  in  Laucashire.— 
Ibid.  p.  509. 

OXFOBDSHIKB, 

In  the  bnttery  of  8t,  John's  College,  Oxford,  an  s 
candle  socket  of  stone  ttill  remaiua,  ornamented  with  1 
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figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb.  It  was  formerly  used  to  bum  tliu 
Clirititmaa  candle  in,  on  the  high  table  at  supper  during 
the  twelve  nights  of  this  festival, — Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  1849, 
vol,  i.  p.  467. 

It  was  formerly  a  cuetoin  for  the  butchor  i>f  Merton 
College,  about  ChiiBtmas  time,  to  iuvite  the  scholars  to 
a  treat  at  bis  bouse,  when  he  used  to  provide  a  bM  for  the 
steward  to  knock  down  with  hia  own  bauds,  wbenee  this 
treat  was  called  The  Kill-Bull. — Pointer,  Chconiettais  Afodamta, 
1749,  p.  23. 

The  following  account  of  the  ancient  custom  of  bringing 
in  a  boar's  head  at  Que<:n's  College,  Oxford,  is  taken  from 
a  MS.,  in  the  Eodleiui  Library,  quoted  in  the  Antiquary 
(1873,  vol.  iil.  p.  47):— 

There  is  a  custom  at  Queen's  College  to  serve  up  evory 
year  a  boar's  head,  provided  by  the  manciple  agiiinst  CbHst- 
inaa  Day.  This  boar's  head  being  boyl'd  or  roasted,  is  laid 
ill  a  great  chnrgor,  covered  with  a  goi'land  of  bays  or  laurell 
as  broad  at  bottom  as  the  briros  of  the  cbargoi-s.  Wheu  tbo 
first  course  is  served  up  in  the  refoctory  cm  Christuiaa  Day, 
in  tlic  said  college,  the  manciple  brills  tliu  said  boar's  head 
from  the  kitchen  up  to  tbo  high  table,  accompanied  with  ouo 
of  the  tabardei's  (i.e.,  the  echolaxs),  who  lays  bis  hand  on 
the  charger.  The  tabaider  sings  a  song,  and  when  he  come* 
to  the  chorus  all  the  scholars  that  ore  in  the  refoctory  joyn 
together  and  sing  it : 


"  The  boai'a  hrad  in  hand  beor  I, 

Bedipk  d  with  bajn  aod  roiomory 

And  I  ]iray  ymi  imiBtor  marry  be, 

Qtuil-iuot  atii  in  amviviit. 


The  hoBr'e  head,  na  I  iimlflrHtand, 

1b  the  bravest  dish  in  the  latiil. 

Being  tlins  l^deck'd  with  a  gay  gailood, 

Clioiliid,  CiijiuC  apri.  in. 


[Dm.  .5. 
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Odi  ftevard  hns  pravided  this 
In  lioDour  iif  Ibe  King  a(  bliss, 
Whicli  on  this  iliiy  ro  be  servL'd  Ic^ 
Iq  llegiBtiiti  of  no. 

Chokm.  Caput  apri,'  tta, 

Accorilmg  to  Mr.  Wade  (WalH  in  Oxford,  1817,  vol.  i. 
p.  12b)  tho  UBDge  is  in  contmemotation  of  aii  act  of  Taluiir 
perfunned  by  a  Bludent  of  tlio  college,  who,  while  walking  I 
iu  the  neigfabouring  forest  of  ShoioTeT,  nad  reading  Arietotle,  J 
wft»  Buddenlj  nttackt-d  by  a  wild  boar.  Tho  furious  beast  I 
cftino  open-mouthed  u])on  the  youth,  who,  however,  veryj 
coiirageoiisl)',  and  with  a  happy  presence  of  niind,  raiiiined  1 
ID  the  volume,  and  crying  Graxttm  est,  fairly  choked  the  I 
savage. 

In  an  audit-book  of  Trinity  College  for  the  year  1559,  1 
Warton    found   a    dieburBement    "jiro    prandio    Princt}ii» 
nalalicU."     A    Christmas  prince,    or  Lord  of  Misrule,   he 
iidds,  correBiionding  to  Iho  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was  a 
common  temporary  mftglstm.te  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford. —  . 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Anliq.  1S4'J,  vol.  i.  p.  498 ;  The  AntiqwiT^t^ 
1873,  vol.  iii.   p.    53;    Woi.d,  in    his   AOmm    OxonienneiM 
ulliides  to  the  Chnstmas  prince  at  St  John's  and  Hertonfl 
Colleges. 

Mumminga  at  ChriatmaB  nro  common  in  Oxfordshire, 
Islip  some  of  the  mummers  wear  masks,  others,  who  cannot 
get  masks,  black  their  faces   and  dress  themselves  up  wiOll 
liaybSindB  tied  round  their  arms  and  bodiei.     The  Emalltr 
b'lys  black  their  faces,  and  go  about  singing — 

"  A  merry  ChriEtmaa  and  a  Imppy  new  year, 
Your  pMiketi)  iull  of  money,  und  your  pcIIbib  full  of  buer." 

Brand,  Vop  Aatiq.  1849,  vol.  i.  p  4(i6. 

Dr,  Lee,  in  N.  <E  Q,  {hlh  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  503-505).  has 
given  a  curious  old  miracle  play,  the  text  of  i\hich  he  says 
was  taken  down  by  himself  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  per- 
formers iu  18.?3. 

Aubrey  inforiMS  ns  that  in  several  parfB  of  Oxfoi'dsbire  it 
was  the  cuRtoii\  for  the  iiiii  id  servant  to  ask  the  miiii  for  ivy 
to  decorate  the  house,  uml  if  he  I'ei'uaed  or  neglected  to  fitch 
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in  a  supply  tlie  luiiids  stiile  a  pair  <if  his  brceclics,  and  nailed 
them  up  to  the  gate  in  tho  yard  or  highway,  A  Birailar 
usage  prevailed  in  othur  places,  when  the  refusal  to  comply 
with  Buch  a  request  incurred  tie  penalty  of  being  debarrcil 
from  the  well-kuown  privilege  of  the  mistletoe.— Si:e  BooJc  0/ 
Dayt,  vol.  iL  p.  753. 

SOILLT  Ist.EB. 

Troutbeotf,  in  his  Stale  of  the  Scillij  Ide»  (1796,  p.  172), 
gives  the  following  aouount  of  how  Christmas  was  celebrati^d 
in  his  time.  The  young  people,  he  says,  exercise  a  sort 
of  gallantry  among  themselves,  which  they  call  goose- 
dancing,  when  the  maidens  are  dressed  up  for  yonng  men 
and  the  young  men  for  maidens.  In  the  day  time  thoy 
dance  about  the  streets  in  raBRqnernde,  vieing  with  each  other 
who  can  appear  the  most  unoonth.  In  the  evenings  thoy 
visit  their  neighbours  in  companies,  where  they  dunce  and 
nmke  their  jokes  upon  what  has  happened  in  the  islands. 
By  tliis  sort  of  sport  according  to  yearly  custom  and  tolora- 
tiou,  there  is  a  spirit  of  wit  and  drollery  kept  up  among  the 
poojile.  The  maidens,  who  are  sometimes  dressed  up  for  sea 
captains  and  other  ofScera,  display  their  alluring  graces 
to  tlie  ladies,  who  are  young  men  equipped  for  that  piirposo; 
and  the  Indies  exert  their  talents  to  them  in  courtly  add ressos, 
tlieir  hangers  are  sometimes  drawn,  &o.,  after  which,  and 
other  pieces  of  drollery,  the  scene  shifts  to  music  and  daueing, 
which  being  over  they  are  treated  with  liquor  and  then  go 
to  the  next  house  of  entertainment. 

They  have  a  custom  also  of  singing  caroli  at  church  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  which  the  congregation  make  contributions 
by  dropping  money  into  a  hat  carried  about  the  ohurch 
"hen  the  performance  is  over.— Heath's  Arftiunt  of  the  ScilJi/ 
I«fe«,p.  125. 
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At  West  Hatch  the  i-oeve  or  bailiff  to  tlio  manor  pmvirh'd 
at  the  lord's  expense  a  feast  on  Ohristniiis  Day,  mid  diti- 
tvibuted  to  each  householder  a  loaf  of  broad,  a  poiuid  and 
a  half  of  beef,  and  the  like  quantity  of  pork,  undrcHHid.  and 
the  same  evening  treated  them  with  a  suppoc^CoUinitou, 
Hittory  of  CMn(y  of  Somariet.  1791,  vol.  ii.  ji.  180. 
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The  following  lines  ere  simg  at  tke  Christmas  moi 
in  this  cuunt; : 

"  Here  ooiaes  I,  liddle  nisi  Jun, 
Witli  my  zword  in  my  tiau  I 
If  joa  don't  all  do. 

As  jou  be  loll)  bv  I. 
Til  leoil  you  nU  toYnrk, 
Vor  to  miike  iipplc-pio." 

Bntiid,  Pop.  Antiq.  1S49,  vol.  i. 


SxAFFORDSHiaB. 

In  Shaw's  Eiilory  of  Stajfm-dthire  (1798-1801)  i 
tioned  a  cuBtom  formoilj  pri^Tuleut  in  the  parish  of  Ore 
BaiT,  for  the  rector  on  every  Clirietraas  Day  to  give  to  oacli 
person,  great  aiid  small,  of  his  parish  that  came  to  hie  houso, 
so  much  hread,  beef,  mustard,  and  viuegar  as  thoy  could  eat. 
Latterly,  however,  money  was  given  instead. 

Plot,  in  hla  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire  {1686,  p.  434), 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  jocular  custom  eelebrated  in 
olden  times  at  Bromley  Ahbots.  Ho  says : — Within  memory, 
at  Ahhots  or  Pageta  Bromley,  they  hrtd  a  sort  of  sport  which 
they  eelebrated  at  Chnstmas  (on  New  Year  and  Twellth 
Day)  called  the  HiAhy-horse  Danes  from  a  person  who  cari'iuil 
the  image  of  a  horse  between,  his  legs,  made  of  thin  boards, 
and  in  his  hands  a  bow  and  arrow  which,  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  bow  and  stopping  npon  a  shoulder  it  had  in  it, 
he  made  a  snapping  noise  as  he  drew  it  to  nnd  fro,  keeping 
time  with  the  muBick ;  with  this  man  dance.I  six  others, 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  as  many  reindeer  heads,  three 
of  them  painted  white,  with  three  red,  with  the  arms  of  the 
chief  fauiilies  (viz.,  of  Paget,  Bagot,  and  Wells),  to  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  town  chiefly  belonged,  depicted  on  the  pahtu 
of  them,  with  which  they  tlanced  the  hays  and  other  country 
dances.  To  this  hohby-horse  danco  there  also  belonged 
a  pot,  which  was  kept  by  turns  by  four  or  five  of  the  diiuf 
of  the  town,  whom  they  called  reeves,  who  provided  cake 
and  ale  to  put  into  this  pot;  all  people  who  had  any  kind- 
ness for  the  good  intent  of  the  institution  of  the  sport,  giving 
penco  a  piece  fur  themselves  and  their  families,  and  sn 
foreigners  too  that  tame  tu  see  it,  with  which  monty  (tie 
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cliargo  of  tlio  cakes  ami  alo  bciag  de&ajed)  tliiy  uut  ouiy 
repaired  their  cliurcli,  but  kept  tiie  poor  too,  whicsh  chnrgoa 
tue  not  now  pei'linps  bo  cheerftilly  borno. 

There  ia  an  aucieut  payment  made  by  the  chamberlain  of 
the  corporation  of  Stafford,  of  an  annual  sum  of  money, 
generally  eis  sliillings,  at  Ohristmati,  for  the  jiurchaaiug 
of  plums,  to  be  distributed  amung  the  iuhabitants  of  certain 
old  houses  in  the  liberty  of  Forebridge. 

The  origin  of  this  payment  is  ascribed  by  genei'al  reputa- 
tion to  the  bounty  of  some  individual  who  heard  from  souie 
.poor  children  a  complaint  on  Christmas  Day  that  thoy  hud 
no  plums  for  a  pudding ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he  countod 
the  houses  then  in  the  place,  and  made  provision  for  tba 
supply  of  a  pound  of  plums  for  each  house.  The  luouuy 
received  is  laid  out  in  plums,  which  are  divided  into  equnl 
quantities,  and  made  up  into  parcels,  one  for  each  uf  tho 
houses,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  entitled  by  the  establiaheil 
usage  to  receive  a  portion,  without  reference  to  the  oircuiu- 
etances  of  the  inhabitants.^  Old  English  Ousloias  and 
Charities,  p.  5. 

Suffolk. 

Brand  (Pop.  Anliq.  18i9,  vol.  i.  p.  489}  alludea  to  a  cHstom 
practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  among 
the  young  men,  of  hunting  owls  and  squirrela  on  ChristmaH 
Day. 

In  1358,  at  Hawatead,  the  customary  tenants  paid  tlieir 
lord  at  Christmas  a  small  rent,  called  offering  ailver.  Eleven 
of  them  paid  in  all  svi^*''-  In  138G  the  Christmas  offm'iuga 
made  by  the  master  for  his  domestics  amounted  to  xiiij''-  for 
seven  servants. — Cullum,  Hiatory  of  Haumtead,  1813,  pp. 
13-14. 

W^T  MOREL  AND. 

At  Kendal,  if  a  man  bo  fuund  at  work  in  Cliristmas  wunk 
f.his  fellow-tradesmen  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  airry 
\  Mm  on  a  pole  to  the  ale-house,  where  he  is  to  treat  tliem. 
1  ■ — Southey'a  Common  Place  Book,  18.51,  1th  series,  p.  351. 
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WollCKBTEESHIBB. 


[Deo.  iJ 


«  the  cnBtom  for  the  bellman  to  go  rou 
iiiging  hie  bell  in  eoveral  pai-ts 


At  B*i«d]ey  it 

nn  ChnsttnnH  m<         __         ^     ,_ 

the  tuwii,  and  singing  the  fidlowing  doggerel,  first  eayi 
"  Uood  morning,  maBters  and  miBtresaea  all,  I  wish  jou  a. 
merry  ChristniftS  " : 

"  Ar'so  mistress.  arLe, 
And  nuke  ;<inr  tuna  nnd  pies, 
And  let  ^ur  tuatds  lie  etill ; 
For  if  tliey  ehould  lise  and  kpoil  youi  pica 

You'd  lake  it  very  ill. 
WliiUt  ;uu  nre  sleeping  in  yonr  bed, 
I  tlie  oold  wintry  nights  must  tread, 
Taat  twelve  uVt.x'k.    Ehe  1" 

KiiUcrmiaiUr  ShuUU,  Dec.  Bnd,  1871. 

At  YariUey  such  of  the  poor  as  are  excluded  from  partaki 
of  certain  doles  on  account  of  receiving  regnlar  week 
relief  are  allowed  one  Bhilliog  each  ont  of  a  genei'al  clmri 
fiiud  at  Christmns,  onder  the  Dome  of  plum -pudding  mone 
to  the  extent  of  about  il. — ^Edwards,  Old  English  Custtn 
and  Charities,  p.  23. 

ToBEsaniE. 

BloTitit  tells  ns  tbnt,  in  Yorkshire  and  other  northoi 
parts,  after  scrraon  or  service  on  ChriatniiiB  Day,  the  poop 
will,  even  in  the  churches,  cry  '■  Ule  !  Vie  /  "  ae  a  token 
rejoicing ;  anil  the  common  Burt  run  about  the  streets  sin 

"Me.'  Vie!  VUI  Ultl 
Three  [imldinga  in  a  pnle, 
Crack  uuta  auri  try  UleS  " 

S.e  lirarid-  Pop.  Anik.  1843,  vol.  i.  pp. 
476-477. 
One  n«vQr-failiug  remnant  of  the  olden  time  observed  I 
this  county.  Bays  Soane  ( Curiositiet  of  Liternlure),  waa  tt 
cheese,  uhich  had  been  espccinlly  ninde  and  proBeryed  fl 
the  seasou.     It  was  producLd  with  much  ceremony  by  every 
rustic  dmne,  who,  before  she  allowed  it  to  be  tastid,  tcok  a 
siiiirp  knife  and  scored  apiiu  it  rude  resemblancis  to  the  cihjss. 
To  tbis  were  added  the  mighty  wassail  bowl  brimming  with 
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lanib'a-wool,  and  fumiity  miide  of  barley-meal,  which  liist  was 
abo  an  egscntial  of  tbo  bniakfast-titble. 

Between  Chnslmag  Day  and  the  New  Tear  it  is  customary 
in  tile  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  to  give  every  visitor  a 
riice  of  "pepper  cake"  (a  spiced  gingerbread  cake)  and 
choesc  and  a  glass  of  gin. 

Id  the  North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  also  the  custom 
for  the  parishioners,  after  receiving  the  Sacrament  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  go  from  church  directly  to  the  ale-house, 
and  there  drink  togetiier  as  a  testimony  of  charity  and 
friendship, — Aubrey,  MS.  (quoted  iu  rime's  Telescope,  1826, 
p.  203. 

At  Fiiey,  on  Christmas  moi-ning  before  break  of  day,  there 
existed  formerly  the  greatest  uproar,  by  numbers  of  boys 
going  roand  from  house  to  house,  rapping  at  every  door,  and 
rowing  out,  "  I  wish  yon  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
new  year,"  which  words  were  vociferated  f^ain  and  again 
till  the  family  awoke  and  admitted  the  clninorons  visitor; 
who,  if  he  were  the  Jirel,*  was  treated  with  money  or  eheese 
and  gingerbread,  which  were  also  distributed,  bnt  less 
liberally,  to  subsequent  visitors.  No  persons  {boys  ex- 
cepted) ever  presumed  to  go  out  of  doors  till  the  threshold 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  entrance  of  a  male.  Females 
had  no  part  in  this  matter,  and  if  a  damsel,  lovely  as  an 
.iigol,  entered  first,  hor  fair  form  was  viewed  with  horror  as 
,n  image  of  death.— Cole,  Antiquiiiee  0/  Fi'eij,  1828,  p.  137. 

At  Huddersfield  the  childi'cn  carry  about  a  "  wessel-bob," 
T  large  hunch  of  evergreens  hung  with  (wangee  and  apples, 
and  coloured  ribbons,  singing  the  following  carol: 
"  Hera  we  come  a  wuBBailing 


For  it  is  in  Cliiietinas  time 

Strauf^erd  travul  fur  und  near. 
So  (lod  bIcBa  you  and  send  ;ou  a  bappy 
Nen  jeur. 

*  The  cuxtoin  or  /rol  /ontin^  aeena  to  have  been  conflnad  in  othet 
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cnusnuB  dut. 


[DW!.  : 


We  »re  nol  dait  j  beg^ar^ 

That  be;  from  duor  to  door. 
Bat  ve  are  oeiahbonn'  rhitdKn, 

Wliom  rou  hate  seen  befine. 
Ca>l  up  the  butler  of  lhi«  honae. 

Pal  on  [lit  gnldeti  ring. 
Let  him  faring  oa  a  glass  of  beer. 

And  the  better  «e  ilwll  mug. 
We  have  ent  a  little  pone 

Mode  of  «lnft«liing  leather  akin. 
We  want  a  lilllu  of  /oat  moiie; 

To  line  it  well  within. 
Bring  ua  out  a  table 

And  spread  it  with  a  cli>tb ; 
Bring  out  II  mouldy  cheeae, 
Also  four  Christmaa  looT. 
Ood  bless  the  master  or  this  honae^ 

Likewise  the  mistress  too, 
And  all  the  littli!  children 
That  round  the  bible  go. 
Good  master  and  mistress, 

While  yoa're  sitting  by  the  Era, 
Traj  think  of  ua  poor  children 
Who  are  wauderiug  iu  the  mire." 

N.  A  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  li.  p,  144. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  the  cnstom  in  Leeds,  and  the 
iieighbourhoud,  fur  children  to  go  from  house  to  house  singing 
and  carrying  what  they  called  a  '■  wealey-bob."  This  they 
kept  veiled  in  a  cloth  till  they  came  to  a  house  door,  when 
they  uncovered  it. 

The  wealey-bob  was  made  of  holly  and  cTergreens,  like  a 
bower,  inside  were  placed  a  couple  of  dolls,  adorned  with 
ribbons,  and  the  whole  affair  was  borne  upon  a  stick.  Whilst 
the  wesley-bob  was  lieing  displayed,  a  song  or  ditty  was  siing. 
At  Aberford,  near  Lteds,  two  dolls  are  carried  about  in 
boxes  in  a  similar  way,  and  sach  an  affair  here  is  called  a 
wesley-box.— JV.  dt  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  vi,  p.  494. 

At  Eipon,  ou  Christmaa  Day,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gent  Mag.  (1790,  vol.  Is.  p.  719),  the  singing  boys  come  into 
the  church  with  large  baskets  fall  of  red  apples,  with  a  sprig 
of  reaeniary  stack  in  each,  which  they  present  to  all  the  coa- 
gregation,  and  generally  hare  a  retnrn  made  them  of  2rj„ 
id.,  or  Gtt.j  acciiling,  W  ttic  tyiality  of  the  lady  or  gentleman. 
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Tlie  Bwoid  OT  morisca  dance  need  to  be  prnctiseil  at 
Bichmond,  during  the  Cbriatmas  holidays,  by  young  men 
dressed  in  shirts  ornamented  witli  ribbons  folded  into  roses, 
having  swords,  or  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  that  weapon. 
They  exhibited  various  feata  of  activity,  attended  by  an  old 
fiddler,  by  Bessy  in  the  grotesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and 
by  the  fool  almost  covoied  ^vith  skiua,  a  hairy  cap  on  bis 
head,  and  the  tail  of  a  fox  hanging  front  his  head.  These 
led  the  festive  throng,  and  diverted  the  crowd  with  their 
droll  antic  buffoonery.  The  office  of  one  of  these  characteif 
was  to  go  about  rattling  a  box,  and  soliciting  muuey  from 
door  to  door  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  feast  and  a  dance  in 
the  evemDg.^Sislory  of  Richmond,  1814,  p.  29S. 

In  ShefBeld,  a  roale  must  be  the  first  to  eutor  a  house  on 
the  morniiig  of  both  Christmas  Day  and  Now  Year's  Day  ; 
but  there  is  no  distinction  as  to  complexion  or  colour  of 
hair.  In  the  houses  of  the  moio  opulent  manufacturers, 
these  first  ftdnuBsions  are  often  accorded  to  choirs  of  work- 
people, who,  as  "  waits,"  proceed  at  an  early  hour  and  sing 
before  the  houses  of  their  employers  and  friends  Christmas 
carols  and  hymns,  always  commencing  with  that  beautiful 
00m  position : 

"  ChriBtiriliB,  bwbIib,  asliite  the  happy  mom, 
Whereon  IJie  SfLviour  of  maLikiiid  was  barn," 

On  expresBiug  their  good  wishes  to  the  inmates,  they  are 
geuorally  rewarded  with  something  warm  and  occasionally 
with  a  pecuniary  present. 

Among  the  class  called  "respectable,"  but  not  manu- 
facturers, a  previous  arrangement  is  often  nmde ;  that  a  boy, 
the  siiu  of  a  frieud,  shall  come  and  be  first  admitted,  receiving 
for  his  good  wishes  a  Christmas-bos  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 
The  houses  of  tho  artisans  and  poor  are  succeasivoly  besieged 
by  a  host  of  gamine,  who,  soon  after  midnight,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  town,  shouting  at  the  doors,  and  through  key- 
Ijoles,  as  follows: 

"  Au  wiph  ya  a  uiuny  Chrismai, — 
A  'Bjipy  new  yenr, — 
A'  ro^kif  fnll  nf  munny, 
An'  a  celler  lull  a'  beer. 


|T>BO.  1 


Cio  I  blcea  tlie  msesler  of  thij  '< 

TliQ  iitislri»s  all-sn. 
Au' nil  the  liUlcoLihlruQ 

Thill  rouod  lbs  table  go. 


The  same  honso  will  not  ailmit  a  second  boy.  Oi 
i-iont  to  protect  it  from  any  ill-luck  that  might 
hapjicn.  A  peiiny  is  the  usual  gratuity  for  this 
N.  d  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  T.  p.  395. 


A  cnBtom  prevails  m  WuJos  of  carrying  nlwut  at  phrigtn 
time  a  horse's  Bkull  dressed  up  with  cibbons,  and  supporti 
1111  a  pole  by  a  man  who  is  concealed  uuder  a  lacge  wlii 
clotli.     Theru  ie  a  contrivance  for  openmg  and  shutting  tl 
jaws,  and  the  figure  puraues  and  bitea  everybody  it  c 
hold  of,  aud  does  not  release  them  except  on  payment  of  1 
fine.     It  ia  generally  accompanied  by  some  men  dressed  ap~| 
iu  a  grotesque  manner,  who,  on  reaching  a  honee,  si 
estempure  verses  requesting  admittance,  and  are  in   tuni 
answered  by  those  within,  until  one  party  or  the  other  i^  at  i] 
loss  for  a  reply.     The  Welsh  are  undoubtedly  a  praotidf 
people,  and  these  verses  often  display  a  good  deal  of  cleveL 
uess.     TItia  horse's  head  is  called  Mari  Lwifd,  which  I  hajfl 
hoard  translated  "  Grey  mare."     Lyvid  certainly  is  ^ 
Mari  is  not  a  mare  in  Woleh.*— .W.  <£  Q.  \at  S.  vol.  i.  p.  171  ' 

Upon  Christmas  Day,  abont  tliree  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Welsh  in  many  parts  used  to  asBemble  in  ch«roh,  and 
Hfter  prayera  and  a  sermon,  contiuiie  there  singing  psaint 
and  hynms  with  great  devotion,  till  it  was  daylight :  and  if, 
through  age  or  infirmity,  any  were  disahleii  from  attending, 
they  never  failed  having  prayers  at  home,  and  carols  o 


•  Thin  oualom 
alKiut  the  year  It 
peirnriiler  wui)  oalled  "  Old  Boll.' 
"  liob"j-llotau."^lbiil.  \i.  *t5. 


also  practised  in  one  or  two  pl< 
The  horse  waa  played 


3  Lnncasbira 

way,  but  llis 

doubt  a  vestige  of  ijie  qU 


A 
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Saviour's  nativity.  Tliis  net  of  devotion  wofl  called  Puhjen, 
'>r  the  crowning  of  the  cock.  It  was  a  general  btlief  among 
Mie  superstitious  that  instantly — 

"  At  Ilia  vraming, 
Whothet  in  eeii,  or  lire,  in  ea.rih,  or  air. 
Til'  eilravngant,  and.  erring  spirit,  biea 

Jo  hia  COQfiQB— " 

During  OhriBtmas  time,  tho  cock  was  supposed  to  eiert 
liiB  power  throughout  the  night,  from  which  no  doubt  origi- 
nated the  Welsli  word  "  Pulgen  "  a&  applied  to  this  custom. — 
Bingley's  Tour  Bound  North  Wfilea,  1800,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

At  Tenby  it  was  customary  at  i  o'clock  on  Cliristmoa 
morning  for  the  young  men  of  the  town  to  escort  the  rector 
with  lighted  torehea  from  his  residence  to  churcli. — Miwoti'a 
Taha  and  Tradilioae  of  Tenby,  1868,  p.  4. 

iSumotimes  also  before  ot  after  Christmaa  Day  the  fiidier- 
incn  of  Tenby  dressed  up  one  of  their  number  whom  they 
called  tho  "  Lord  Mayor  of  Pennyless  Coue,"  with  a  covering 
of  evergreens  and  a  uinak  over  his  face ;  they  would  thea 
carry  him  about,  seated  on  a  ohair,  with  flags  flying,  and  a 
couple  of  violins  playing  before  him.  Before  every  house 
tiio  "  Lord  Mayor "  would  address  the  occupants,  ivishing 
them  a  merry  Christinas  and  a  happy  new  year.  If  hia 
good  wishes  were  responded  to  with  money  hia  followers  gave 
tliroe  cheers,  the  masquer  woold  himself  return  thanks,  and 
tlie  crowd  again  cheered. — Ibid,  jk  5, 


I 
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In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  he  who  first  opens  the  door  on 
Ynle  Day  expects  to  prosper  more  than  any  other  member  of 
tlie  family  during  ithe  future  year  because,  as  the  vulgar 
eipi'ess  it,  "  He  lets  in  yule."  On  opening  the  door,  it  ia 
customary  with  some  to  place  in  the  doorway  a  table  or 
chair  covered  with  a  clean  cloth  ;  and,  according  to  their 
own  language,  to  "  set  on  it  bread  and  cheese  to  yule."  Early 
ill  the  morning,  as  soon  ns  any  tine  of  the  family  gets  out  of 
lied,  a  new  besom  is  set  behind  the  outer  doof,  the  design 
'  let  in  yule,"     These  siiperstitionB,  in  which  yule 
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u  aot  tnlj  peisantfied,  bat  irastcd  ks  »  deitj;  are  evidfai]^ 
of  bestLen  origin.    Il  to  catnmon  also  to  hk*e  ■  table  tmwgA. 

in  tlie  bonae,  from  moming  mttil  enaaitg.  wiA  Ivead  andl 
drink  upon  it,  tL&t  ereiy  am  wbo  calls  ma;  Hiht  m  pnr&a,.' 
aud  it  is  considered  particnlarlj'  bun^cioag  if  anj 
c(iUie«  ink)  a  boose  and  leaves  itwitbontdoingso.  Wll»^ 
nnmbcr  of  perauns  call  on  this  dar,  all  mn=t  partake  of 
good  cheer. —  'Jed.  jEci  Kalend.  toL  L  p.  48 
£»yBioi.  IKrf.,  Art.  Title. 

Any  servant  tvbo  is  snppoGcd  to  have  a  dne  regard  to  tb«i 
interests  of  the  family,  and  is  not  at  the  same  tune  enuutcd- 
pated  from  the  yoke  irf  enpetstition.  is  carefo]  to  go  early  l.i 
the  well  on  Christmas  muming  to  dra  v  water,  poll  the  com 
out  of  the  sack,  and  also  to  bring  kale  from  the  kitchen 
(;8rden.  This  is  intended  to  insure  prosperity  to  the  family 
(Ibid.  p.  d9j.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  as  the  Utqw  CtulnVAJ, 
which  was  noticed  among  the  supoistitious  custi>nie  of  the 
first  of  January. — See  p.  17. 

The  doings  of  the  gniRarde  (that  is,  masqners),  says 
Chambers  (Pi-p.  Bhymee.  1870.  p.  169),  form  a  conapiciicus 
fimture  in  the  Now  Tear  proceedings  thronghout  Scotland. 
The  evenings  on  which  these  personages  are  understood  lo 
be  privileged  to  appear,  ore  those  of  Chrifittnas,  Hogmanay, 
New  Ycai-'s  Day,  and  Handsel  Monday.  Dressed  up  in 
(joaint  and  fantastic  attire,  tbey  sing  a  selection  of  songs 
which  have  been  practised  by  them  some  weeks  before. 
There  were  important  doings,  however,  one  of  a  theatrical 
character.  Tiiero  is  one  rado  and  grotesque  drama  (called 
Galaiiau)  which  they  are  accustomed  to  perform  on  each  of 
the  four  above  mentioned  nights,  and  which  in  various 
fragments  or  versions  exists  in  every  part  of  Lowland 
Scotland.  The  performers,  wbo  ore  never  less  than  three, 
but  sonietimcs  as  many  as  six,  having  dressed  themsclTes, 
pi'oceed  in  a  bond  from  h<iuae  to  honae,  generally  contentinff, 
tlicmselves  with  the  kitchen  for  an  arena,  whither  in  mitii' 
sions,  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  good  humonr,  the  whi 
family  will  resort  to  witneps  the  scene  '  '  ' ' 
Cliambois'  Fop.  BIti/mea,  p,  170, 


I 
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ANors-BiuiiG. 

At  ChristinaB  nnd  the  Netv  Year,  tbe  opulent  bnr^lirrR 
begin  to  fetiBt  with  thoir  friends,  and  go  a  round  of  visilH, 
which  totes  np  the  spaoo  of  many  weeks.  Upon  biii^i 
oecasione  the  gravest  ia  expoctcid  to  he  merry,  and  to  joiu  in 
a  oheerful  eong.— Sinclair,  Slat.  Ace,  of  Scotland,  ITOil, 
Tol.  V.  p.  48. 

FoRFABBtllUE. 

From  the  eamo  antbority  wo  loarn  that,  in  t)io  jitiriBh  of 
Eirkdcn,  on  Cbriatmns  Day,  the  eorrnnt  ia  free  from  \m 
inaHtcr,  and  gooB  about  visiting  liia  friends  and  a(-<[imintiiii({L'B, 
The  poorest  man  must  have  beef  or  mnltou  on  tlm  tulih',  and 
what  tbey  call  a  dinner  with  their  frionds.  Th'iy  nriiiiHi- 
themBclvcs  with  various  diversionB,  particularly  with  Hhootlng 
for  prizes,  called  here  fi:a<!-«}ifn>litii},  nnd  many  do  hut  Utile 
busincHB  all  tbs  Chrietmas  weuk. — Ilul.  vol.  ii,  p.  GO'J, 

ABERD&BNSniRK. 

Christmas  morn  la  welcomed  at  St.  Forgns  hy  libunil 
libations  of  drinking- towina,  or,  as  they  are  called  hy  tliu  old 
people,  Tcnolling-aomne ;  and  by  the  gathoring  <jf  frieuils  ami 
ueighboui's  around  the  social  hearth.  Tliat  the  hiiniblest 
honBeholder  in  tho  parish  may  have  his  CliiistiiniEi  cakes,  a 
distribution  of  meal,  the  gift  of  a  benevolent  individual,  is 
annually  made  by  the  kirk-session  on  GhriBtmaB  Day,  to  the 
poor  on  the  roU.— S(a(.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  1945,  vol.  xii.  p.  198. 

In  certain  parts  also  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  the 
custom  of  not  working  during  tbn  throe  days  of  Cbristmofl 
(Old Style)  is  still  kept  up.  Strow,  termed  "yule  straw,"  is 
gathered  beforehand,  and  everything  ncedi:d  for  food  and  fuel 
prepared  in  a  similar  way,  bo  that  the  festival  may  bo  kept  in 
peace.— JV.  <£  Q.  Zrd  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

Bantfshihe, 

In  the  account  of  Keith,  given  in  the  Slat.  Arc.  of  Scotland 
(1793,  vol.  V.  p.  428J,  the  iuhabiliinis  are   said  to  have  no 


CHE;8tHAS    DAT. 
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liutimes  or  boUiUjB  exoopt  lUnciiig  on  CbrisbnM  *iul  New 
■Swr-a  D»y. 

Bib  mcK-upoa-TwHih 

Fuller,  in  his  Rietory  of  Berwick  mpo*  Titeed  (1799. 
p.  Hfj),  «lludiiig  to  the  cuetomd  of  thai  place,  skvs,  Uiere 
ue  four  men  called  tutni  vyuts,  mho  belang  Ut  tbe  borougli. 
Their  bneinoBS  is  to  nalk  before  ttw  nuyor,  reoorder,  aiiJ 
jnttticcs,  phkjiug  on  riuliiifi,  all  the  way  b>  and  from  charcL 
un  GbriJBtnuiA  Uay,  the  daj  uf  tbe  election  of  a  mayor,  auJ 
Xorember  the  Stb.  They  also  &re  obliged  to  attend  these 
gentlemen  at  tbcii  four  pablic  dinners. 

The  HiosLL!a>s. 

As  soon  as  the  brighleniug  glow  of  the  eastern  sky  wsriw 
the  BDiions  huusemaid  of  the  oppisiach  of  Christmas  Da;, 
she  rises,  full  of  anxiety,  at  the  prospect  of  b«'  monung 
labonrs.  The  meal,  which  was  steeped  in  tbe  aoieatu-boteif 
a  fortnight  ago  to  n^ke  the  PrechilacdaH  aoar  or  vntr 
Hconet,  is  the  first  object  of  her  attention.  The  gridiivin  ts 
pat  on  the  fire,  and  the  boot  econes  are  ^oaa  followed  bj 
hard  cakes,  auft  cakes,  buttered  cakea  bannooks,  and  pannicii 
perm.  The  baking  being  once  over,  the  sowane  put  suuoeol-- 
the  gridiron,  full  of  new  sowans,  which  are  to  be  givoo  t'l 
the  &mily,  agreeably  to  custom,  this  day  in  their  be'l^J. 
Tha  sowans  are  boiled  into  the  consistence  of  mola«acs, 
when  tbe  lagan^le-vrieh  or  yeast-broad,  to  distinguish  it  tttmi 
boiled  sowans,  is  ready.  It  is  then  poured  into  its  many 
ijickers  as  there  are  iudiTiduals  to  partake  of  it,  and  pie- 
sentl;  served  to  the  uhole,  both  old  aud  young.  As  soon  ae 
onch  despatches  his  bicker,  be  jumps  out  of  bed — the  eldtj' 
hraucbcB  to  esamiue  the  ominotis  signs  of  the  day,  and  the 
younger  to  enter  on  its  amusements.  Flocking  to  the  swiu;.', 
a  favourite  amusement  on  this  occasion,  the  youngest  of  thf 
family  gets  tbe  first  "  sbouder,"  and  the  next  oldest  to  him 
in  rt^ular  suocesaion.  In  order  to  add  more  to  the  spirit  ul' 
the  exercise,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  the  person  in  the 
siting  and  the  peraun  appointed  to  swing  him  to  euter  h^<i 
a  yer;  wai-ta  aud  Immurous  altercation.     Aa  the  awingud 
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person  approftoheg  the  swinger,  he  OMlaimB,  "  Ei  mi  tu  cltnl." 
"  I'll  eat  your  kail."  To  this  the  Biringer  roplieB,  with  a 
violent  shove,  "  Cha  ni  u  m«  chal,"  "  Tou  shan't  eat  my 
kiiil."  These  threats  and  reitulses  are  sometimes  oat'ried  tu 
such  a  height  as  to  break  down  or  capsize  tho  threatener, 
which  generally  puts  an  ead  to  the  q^uarrel. 

As  the  day  advances  those  minor  amusements  are  tuniii- 
nnted  at  the  report  of  the  gun  or  the  rattle  of  the  hailcluba — 
tlie  gun  inviting  the  marksmnn  to  the  "  kmeamuitlid,"  or 
prize  shooting,  and  the  latter  to  "  Luchd-vouii,"  or  tho  hall 
combatants — both  the  principal  sports  of  the  day.  7'i''^  ''t 
length  of  the  active  amusements  of  the  field,  they  exchange 
them  for  the  substantial  entertainment  of  the  table.  Groan- 
ing under  the  "Sonty-haggig  "  and  many  other  savoury  dainties 
iiaseon  for  twelve  months  before,  the  relish  oonrniynicated  to 
the  company  by  the  appearance  of  the  festive  board  ia  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.  The  dinner  onco  despatched, 
the  flowing  bowl  succeeds  and  the  sparkling  glass  flies  to  and 
fro  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  Tho  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
daucing  and  games. — Grant,  Popular  Su^ersUliong  of  the 
Highlanda. 

Oeshey. 

A  writer  in  the  Stat.  Ace.  oj  Scotland  (1815,  vol.  Xf.  p. 
127),  speaking  of  Westray,  says  : — One  custom  in  this  parish 
and  common  to  Orkney  at  htrge,  is  that  of  allowing  the 
servants  four  or  five  days'  liberty  at  Christmas  to  enjoy 
thenisolves,  only  the  most  necf-ssary  part  of  domestic  work, 
with  due  attention  to  the  b(jstial  on  the  farm,  is  done  on 
thoae  days.  The  master  oi  the  house  has  also  to  keep  up 
a  woll-furnished  table  fur  all  his  servants  at  this  season. 


lEELAND. 

At  Culdaff,  previous  to  Christmas,  it  is  custrmiary  with 
the  labouring  classes  to  raffle  for  mutton,  when  a  Buflicient 
number  can  subscribe  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  sheep.  During 
t]ie  Christmas  holidajrs  they  amuse  themselves  with  a  game 
of  kamman,  which  couaiata  in  impelling  a  wooden  ball  with 


a  iTookod  Btk'lc  to  a  given  point,  wliilo  an  advereary  ( 
diavoure  to  drive  it  in  a  uiMitrary  direction.— ^lIason,.Sf at.. I 
Ace.  oflrtland.  1814,  vol.  ii  p.  160. 


Dec.  j6.]  ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAT. 

FoD  some  anexplained  reason  Bt.  Steplien's  Day  < 
groat  period  with  onr  ancoetors  for  bleeding  their  horses,! 
which  waa  practised  by  people  of  all  tanlre,  and  recommended  I 
by  the  old  agricultural  poet  Tueeer,  in  bis  Five  Hundred  ■ 
Potnlt  of  Hfiebandry  (chap.  xxii.  at.  16),  who  Eays  : 

"  Yer,  ClirieUnnB  be  posied,  Ul  home  be  let  Woixl, 
Fur  matiie  a  purpose  it  dooth  him  niDi:]i  (food ; 
The  Aaj  of  8.  Stcevcn  old  btliers  did  nsc-j 
If  tliat  do  miBlike  thee,  some  otiier  day  cliase." 

Mr.  Douce  eaya  that  the  practice  was  introdaced  into  this  I 
country  by  the  Danes.  V 

Naogcorgus,  according  to  his  translator,  Barnaby  Googo,  \ 
refers  to  it,  and  aBBigus  a  reason  : 

"  Then  followeth  Saint  Stephen's  Day,  wlierpon  doth  every  msn, 
Hia  liaraiia  jaunt  und  course  abF.ide,  as  Bwifll/  aa  be  can, 
Until  tlioy  doe  uitieeiiii'ly  awuate,  and  tiic?n  tliej  let  them  blood ; 
For  this  being  done  upon  thia  day,  tliey  sbj  dotli  do  them  good, 
And  keepea  tliem  from  all  nialndios,  und  mckncsae  througli  the  yeare. 
As  if  timt  SIcTen  any  time  took  cherge  of  lioraes  lieare." 

In  explanation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Saint  was  the 
patron  of  horses,  and  that  on  tbis  day,  which  the  Germans 
coll  Der  groaee  Pferdgtag,  the  Pope's  stud  was  physicked 
and  hied  for  the  sake  cf  the  blood  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  I'emedy  in  many  disorders. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Remains  of  Genliliame  (MS.  Lannd.  226 ), 
aaya :  "On  St.  Stephen's  day,  the  farrier  come  constantly 
and  blouded  all  onr  eart^horaes."  In  the  "Heceipta  and 
Dishursementa  of  the  canons  of  St.  Mary  in  Huntingdon," 
ia  the  following  entry :  "  Item,  for  letting  our  horBCB  blec" 
in  Cbrystmasse  weke,  iiij*." — Med.  JEvi  Kalend.  1841,  toI, 
,    p.  118. 


;don,"  H 
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Clii-ixtmag  BoxfR  iB  a  term  ncjw  npplied  to  gifts  of  monuy 
■.t  Clii'istniaB  given  away  on  St.  StopLea's  Day,  cotomonly 
called  Boxing  Day,  whereas,  anciently,  it  Bigtiiiied  the  lioxes 
in  whicli  gifts  were  deposited.  These  boxos  closely  re- 
Bombled  the  B'lman  Pagavalia,  for  the  roceptiou  of  con- 
tributions at  mrftl  fcftivnlB ;  from  which  cuatom,  with  certain 
changes,  is  said  to  have  been  derivcid  our  Ohristmas  Boxes. 
At  Pompeii  have  been  found  earthen  boxes,  in  which  money 
was  slipped  throngh  a  hole.  Aubrey  found  one  filled  with 
Iloiiian  denarii. — Timbs'  Something  for  Everybody,  1861,  p. 
152 ;  see  N.  d  Q.  3rd  S.  vol.  li.  pp.  S5,  107,  164,  245 ; 
Bee  also  Fosbroke's  EaelyclopiBiUa  o/AntiquUies,  1840,  p.  063. 

BsSFOItDSHIItE. 

In  Bedfordshire  there  formerly  existed  a  custom  of  the 
poor  begging  the  broken  victuala  the  day  after  Cbristmas 
Day.— rime'*  TeZesciye,  1822,  p.  208. 

BuCKlNOHAHSHlliB. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Rotnms  in  1786,  tliat  some 
laud,  then  let  at  12?.  per  aniiuin,  wrh  given  by  Sir  Hugit  Kite 
for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Clifton  Ituyaes,  It  appeal's  fi'om  a 
book,  in  the  custody  of  the  minister,  dnted  1821,  compiled  by 
an  antiqiiitry  for  a  history  of  the  county,  that  the  rector  holds 
a.  close  of  pasture- ground  called  Kites,  which  bad  been  formerly 
given  to  support  a  lamp  burning  in  the  ohnrch  of  Cli  ton 
fieynes,  but  which  was  subject  to  a  charge  of  finding  one 
Giiiall  loaf,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  ale  to  every 
married  peison,  and  half-a^pint  for  every  unmaiTicd  piTson, 
resident  in  Clifton  on  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  when  they 
walked  in  the  parish  boundaries  in  Eogution  week.  The 
close  was  annexed  to  the  rectory  in  the  12ih  of  Elizubeth.^ 
Old  Englisli  Customs  and  Charilies.  1842,  p.  120. 

There  was  formerly  a  cuBtora  in  the  parish  of  Drayton 
Buauchamp  called  Hiephening.  All  the  inhabitiinta  used  to 
gi)  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  to  the  rectory,  and  eat  as  mncU 
bread  and  cbeeee  and  drink  as  much  ale  ae  they  cliose  at  the 
expense  of  tlio  rector. 


[Dk.  I 

TIm  sMge  gtTe  rise  to  bo  ibbcIi  rioting  thftt  it  was 
ttDMed,  aad  wa  Biuiail  Man  was  distributed  in£te«d  in  ^ 
ttca  to  tke  Bttuber  of  llie  glainmnte.    In  time,  the  nttmber  of 
inhabtlante,  hoverer,  iBctesMd  go  consiilcTsbly,  tliat  abont 
tlM  jnr  1827  the  eastom  was  droiiped.— itul.  p.  121 

CAxamiDeMSHns. 

St  Stepben'e  Dajr  was  fonnerly  obaeTred  at  Oambri^eL^ 
Sli«er,  a  rtlmr%r■^»r  in  the  old  play  of  Qw  OrJinary  says, 

'  Ixt  the  Corpoial 
Came  t«<«!ing  undfT  k  bn  mst  c(  nintloo,  sliiff«d 

Tliis,  m,je  the  auDutAtor.  nas  called  St  Stephen's  podding . 
it  nscJ  formerly  to  be  provided  at  SL  inbu'B  College,  Cam- 
bridge, nniformly  on  St.  Stephen's  Day, — Dodsley's  Old 
PUiyt,  1721,  ToL  X.  p.  2-2'J ;  JTb*.  jBn*  Kalemd.  vd.  L  p.  119. 

JsLi  OP  HaH. 

Hunting  the  wren  has  been  a  pastime  in  the  Isle  of  3Ian  1 
from  time  immemoriai.  In  Wal-h^n's  time  it  was  observed  1 
on  the  '24th  of  Doccniber.  though  afterwards  it  was  observed! 
on  St.  Steplien'e  Day.  This  singolar  ceremony  is  fonuded  J 
on  a  tradition  Qiat,  in  former  times,  a  fairy  of  v 
beanty  exerted  suoh  oodae  infloeuce  ovier  the  male  popnl^-l 
ticm,  that  she,  at  varioos  timee,  induced,  by  her  sweet  Toicc^fl 
numbers  to  follow  her  footsteps,  till  by  degrees  she  led  thefflfl 
into  the  Eea  where  they  perished.  This  horbarons  exenaasl 
of  power  had  coutinncd  fur  a  gr^at  length  of  time,  till  it  waal 
apprehended  that  the  ietand  wonid  be  exhaust^  of  its  d»-fl 
fenders,  when  a  knight-errant  sprang  np,  nho  disooTemdV 
some  means  of  counter  vailing  the  eliarms  nsed  by  this  Bireii|l 
and  even  laid  a  plot  for  ber  destruction,  which  she  only] 
escaped  at  the  moment  of  extreme  hnzard  by  taking  the  finm 
of  a  ureu.  But  though  she  evaded  instant  annihilation,  a 
spell  was  cast  upon  her  by  which  she  nas  Fondemned,  osl 
every  sncceeding  New  Yesi's  Day,  to  reanimate  the  i 
form  wi'ix  &e  de&niHn  ee&!w>iu:&  >Wt  she  must  nlti] 
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perish  by  human  hand.  In  consequence  of  this  legend,  on 
the  specified  anniveraiiry,  every  mnn  and  hoy  in  tlie  island 
(except  thoee  who  have  thrown  off  the  trammels  of  supei'sti- 
tion)  devote  the  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to  the 
hope  of  extirpating  the  fairy,  and  woe  be  to  the  individual 
birds  of  that  species  who  show  themselves  on  this  fatal  day  to 
the  active  enemies  of  the  race ;  they  are  pursued,  pellicd,  &eei\ 
at,  and  destroyed,  without  mercy,  and  their  feathers  preserved 
with  religious  dire,  it  being  an  article  i<f  belief  that  every 
one  of  the  relics  gathered'  in  this  laudable  pursuit  is  an  effec- 
tive preservative  from  shipwreck  for  one  year;  and  tint 
fisherman  would  he  considered  extremely  foolhardy  who 
should  enter  upon  his  occupation  without  such  a  safeguard ; 
when  the  chase  ceases,  odo  of  the  little  victims  is  afBxed  to 
the  top  of  a  long  pole  with  its  wings  extended,  and  carried  in 
front  of  the  hunters,  who  march  Ib  proceijsiou  to  every  bouse, 
chanting  the  following  rhyme : 

"  We  hunCai  the  wran  fiu'  Btibin  tlie  Bobbin, 
Wo  hunted  the  wren  for  Jatk  of  the  Can, 
We  hunted  the  wren  for  Kobiu  the  Bobbin, 
We  bunted  tl<e  wren  for  every  obo." 

After  making  the  usual  circuit  and  collecting  all  the  money 
they  could  obtain,  they  laid  the  wren  on  a  bier  and  carried  it 
in  procession  to  the  parish  churchyai'd,  where,  with  a  whimsi- 
caI  kind  of  solemnity,  they  mads  a  grave,  buried  it  and  sang 
dirges  over  it  is  the  Manks  language,  which  they  call  her 
knelL  After  the  obsequies  were  performed,  the'  company, 
outside  the  churchyard  wall,  formed  a  circle  and  danced  to 
music  which  they  had  provided  for  the  occasion. 

At  present  there  is  not  a  particular  day  for  pursuing  the 
wi-en  :  it  is  captm-ed  by  boys  alone,  who  follow  the  old  custom 
principally  for  amusement.  On  St.  Steplen''s  Day  a  grouji 
of  boys  go  from  door  to  door  with  a  wren  suspended  by  the 
legs,  in  the  centre  of  two  hoops  crossing  each  dther  at  right 
angles,  decorated  with  evergreens  and  ribbons,  singing  lines 
called  Hunt  tlie  Wren.  If  at  the  close  of  this  rhyme  thoy  are 
fortnnate  enough  to  obtain  a  small  coin,  they  give  in  return  a 
feather  of  the  wren;  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  little 
bird  may  sometimes  be  seen  hanging  about  featherlees.  The 
ceremony  cf  the  interment  of  this  bird  in  the  churchyard^  at 


■T.  sTcrars  a  axT. 


the  cIo««  of  St  Steplien's  Dnj,  has  long  since  beco  aboudoiie 
i  Ute  BM-slluK  or  eome  waste  ground  wu  enbetitatod  ij 


Tt  is  an  old  custom  in  tlie  town  of  East  Dereham,  to  rings 
miiCSed  pe»l  from  tlie  cbnroh  tower  on  the  moming  of  E' 
SU'phcaa  Daj.—N.  d  Q.  3rrf  S.  tuI.  iii.  p.  69. 

OxFORDeHTBS. 

llie  three  vicars  of  Btimpton,  give  bnef  and  beer  on  tha  1 
momiDg  of  St.  Stepheu's  Dnj  hi  tiiose  who  choose  to  partake  ' 
of  it      This  is  oiled  St.  Stephen's  breakfast.— Soathey's 
Common  Place  Book,  ilh  S.  1851,  p.  395. 

ToRKSUtBX: 

A  correeponileDt  of  the  GenL  Mag.  (1811,  toL  Ixxzi  pt. 
L  p.  423)  B»y«,  that  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Stephen  large  goose  pics  are  mad?,  all  of 
which  they  distribute  among  theic  needy  neighbours,  eicept 
one,  which  is  carefully  laid  up,  and  not  tasted  till  the  Fnrifi- 
cation  of  the  Virgin,  called  Candlem&s. 

On  this  day,  also,  sis  yonths,  clad  in  white  and  bedecked 
witli  ribbands,  with  swwds  in  their  hands,  travel  from  one 
village  to  another,  performing  the  "sword  dance."  They  are 
attended  by  a  fiddler,  a  youth  whimsically  dressed,  named 
"  Bessy,"  and  by  one  who  personates  a  physidfln.  One  of 
the  six  youths  acts  the  part  of  a  ting  in  a  sort  of  tmxne, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  music  and  dancing,  when  the 
"  Bessy  "  interferes  while  they  are  making  a  hesagon  vith 
thotr  swords,  and  is  killed.— Time'*  Telescope,  1814,  p.  316. 


On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  everybody  is  privileged  to  ^ 
another  person's  legs  with  holly,  and  this  is  often  recipnx 
done  till  the  bluod  streams  dun-B.^SoatheT'a  Comtaon  Pla 
Book  (1851, 4rt  S.  p.  365).     In  Mason's  Tales  attd  Tradit 
of  Tenby  (laaS,  ?■    ^\  '■his  custom  is  alliidod  to  i 
celebrate!  u.V  lAiiX.  if\3.CM. 


Dko.  28.] 


IBKLAND. 

On  the  annlyerBoty  of  St.  Stephen  it  is  cnetomary  for 
groups  of  yonng  Tillagers  to  bear  about  a  holly-bneU  adorned 
with  ribbons,  and  having  many  wrena  depending  from  it. 
This  is  carried  from  boose  to  hriuso  with  somo  ceremony,  the 
"  wren-boys  "  chanting  several  verses,  the  baithen  of  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  lines  of  their  song : 

"  The  wren,  tlia  wren,  tUe  ting  of  aU  birda, 
Bt.  Steplien's  Day  was  canglit  in  the  furze, 
Although  Jie  is  little,  liis  family's  great, 
1  piB.y  you,  good  laiidlndy,  give  aa  a  trent 
My  box  ^onld  speak  if  it  baJ  but  s  tongae, 
And  two  or  three  ahillings  would  do  it  no  wrong; 
Sing  hollj,  aing  ivy — Bin™  ivy,  siDg  holly, 
A  drop  juBt  (o  dnnk.  it  would  drowa  melancholy. 
And  if  you  draw  it  of  the  best, 
I  hope  in  Ueavea  your  aoul  mjty  rest : 
But  if  you  draw  it  of  the  Bmall, 
It  won'fBgiee  with  the  wren-boya  at  al! ;"  ftc,  &c. 

A  small  piece  of  money  is  usually  bestowed  on  them,  and  the 
evening  concludes  in  merry  making  with  the  money  thus 
collected. — Croker,  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  1824, 
p.  233. 


Dko.  38.1 


HOLY  INWOCENTS'  DAT. 
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In  consoquenco  probably  of  the  feelings  of  horror  attached 
to  such  an  act  ol'  atrocity  as  Herod's  murder  of  the  children. 
Innocents'  Day  used  to  be  reckoned  about  the  moat  unlucky 
throughout  the  year ;  and  in  former  times  no  one  who  could 
possibly  avoid  it  began  any  work  or  entered  on  any  undei- 
taking   on  this    anniversary.*     To  many  Childermas  Day 

•  In  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcaitlle,  the  prevalBnce  of  this  belief 
is  iiiatanced  by  an  objection  urged  to  an  espedition  proposed  ou  a 
Friday: — "Friday,  quotU'a,  a  diamal  day;   CaudlemaB-iiuy  this  year 
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was  eapeciftlly  inauspit^iouB.  It  is  Raid  of  tbe  eqnally  supoi- 
stitiouB  tind  im]>rmcipted  monorcL,  Louis  XI.,  that  he  wouM 
never  perform  any  business,  or  enter  into  (my  discnsaion 
about  hie  a&irs,  on  this  day,  and  to  moke  to  bim  tbeu  any 
proposal  of  the  kind  was  ceTtain  to  exasperate  him  to  thu 
ntmoBt.  We  aro  informed  too  that,  in  England,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  IV.,  that  Bolemnity 
which  had  heen  originally  intended  to  take  place  on  Sunday, 
was  postponed  till  the  Monday,  owing  to  the  former  day  being 
in  that  year  the  festival  of  ChilderniaB.  This  idea  of  the 
inauspicious  natnre  of  the  day  was  ling  prevalent,  and  ib 
even  yet  not  wholly  extinot.  To  the  present  hour  the 
honaewives  in  Cornwall,  and  probably  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  refrain  scrupulously  from  Bcouring  or  scrubbing 
on  Innoceuta'  Bay. — Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  776.  | 

It  was,  moreover,  not  considered  lucky  upon  this  day  td. 
put  on  new  clothes  or  pare  the  nails. 

In  1517,  however,  King  Henry  Vlll.,  by  an  order, 
joined,  "  that  the  King  of  Corkneys,  on  Childermcu  Day,  should 
sit  and  have  due  service;  and  that  he  aiui  all  his  ofHcers 
should  use  honest  manner  and  good  order,  without  any  waste 
or  destruction  making  in  wine,  brawn,  chely,  or  other  vitails ; 
and  also  t^at  he  and  his  marshal,  butler,  and  constablo 
niarahftl,  should  have  their  lawful  and  honest  commandments 
by  delivery  of  the  officers  of  Christmas,  and  that  the 
King  of  GocknejB,  he,  none  of  his  officers,  medyl  neither  ii 
the  buttery  nor  in  the  stuard  of  Christmass,  his  officer,  upoi 
pain  of  40g.  for  every  such  meddling ;  and  lastly,  that  Jacl 
Straw  and  all  his  adherents  should  be  thenceforth  utterly 
banisht,  and  no  more  to  be  uaod  in  this  house,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit,  for  every  time,  five  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  every 
fellow  happening  to  oflend  against  this  rule."— £iiery  Day 
Book,  1862,  Tol.  i.  p,  1648 ;  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid. 

It  wna  at  one  time  customary  on  this  day  to  whip 
juvenile  members  of  a  family.  Gregory  remarks  that  "  it  hat 
been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  chili 
upon  Innocents'  I^y  morning,  tbat  the  memorie  of 
murthor  might  stick  tho  closer ;  and,  in  a  moderate  propoi 
tion,  to  act  over  the  cmeltie  again  in  kind."  Gregory  alt 
states  another  custom,  on  the  autliority  of  an   old  rif 
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belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Oseney,  commanicated  to  him  by 
hifl  friend,  Dr.  fxei-ard  Langbain,  the  Provost  of  Qneen'a 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  the  church 
of  Oeeney,  "  they  were  wont  to  bring  out,  upon  this  day, 
the  foot  of  a  child  prepared  after  their  faebion,  and  put 
upon  with  red  and  black  colours,  as  to  signify  tlie  dismal 
part  of  the  day.  They  put  this  up  in  a  chest  in  the  vestry, 
ready  to  be  produced  at  the  time,  and  to  be  solemnly 
carried  about  the  church  to  be  adored  by  the  people."^ 
Giegorie's  Works,  EpiKopta  Puerorum  in  Die  InnocentiuM, 
1684,  p.  113. 


At  Woodeheater   a  i 


Kaleniiar  of  the  Engluh  Clmrei,  1866,  p.,  194. 
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KOHTaAUFTONSHIRB. 

In  Northamptonshire  this  festival  was  called  "  Dyzeuiaa 
Day."  Misa  Baker,  in  her  Glossary  of  Norfkamptonshire 
Words  (1854,  vol.  i.  p.  207),  says  she  was  told  by  a  sexa- 
genarian on  the  southern  side  of  the  county  that,  within  his 
remembrance,  this  ilay  was  kept  as  sacred  as  the  Sabbath, 
and  it  was  couaidered  particularly  unlucky  to  conunence  any 
undertaking,  or  even  to  wash,  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
throughout  the  year  on  which  the  anniversary  of  this  day 
last  fell,  and  it  was  commonly  said,  "  What  is  begun  on 
Dyzemas  Day  will  never  be  finished." 

The  source  of  the  ill-omened  Dgzemas  has  not  been  settled : 
its  origin  has  been  suggested  from  Greek  dtt»,  and  mast, 
as  being  expressive  of  misfortune,  evil,  peril,  in  allusion  to 
the  massacre  of  the  Innocents.  A  correspondent  of  N.  t£  Q. 
{2tuI  8.  vol.  iii.  pp.  2811  and  495)  asks  if  it  has  not  reference 
tu  the  name  Degmos,  given  to  one  of  tho  thieves  crucified 
with  our  Lord ;  universal  tradition  seeming  to  attach  Desmas 
to  the  penitent,  and  Uestos  (or  Yesmas)  to  the  impenitent 
thief?  And  if  the  local  tradition  has  any  reference  to  these 
names,  it  would  seem  as  if  Desmas  was  the  name  of  ill-omen. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  tliat  Dyzemas  Day  is  titho  duy  : 
in  Portuguese,  dizimas,  dmmos,  tenths,  tithes  ;  in  law  Latin, 
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d^mae,  the  same.  Timbs  tliinks  it  Fefentblb  to  the  old 
north-conn  try  word  dieen,  i.e.,  to  dress  ont  in  holiday  finery, 
especially  at  this  festive  bcmbou.— SotnelMng  for  Everybody, 
asei,  p  154). 

SoHEBSBrBEIBE. 

From  time  immemorial  a  mnffled  peal  has  been  rang  on 
this  festival  at  Loigh-npon-Mendip.     At  Welle,  also,  on  this 
day,  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  ring  ont  a  muffled  peal  in 
commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Innocents. — Ealmdar    \ 
of  the  Chiireh  of  England,  1866,  p.  194.  J 

WOBOKBTBBBHUIB.  ^ 

At  Norton,  near  Evesham,  it  is  customary,  says  a  oone- 
apondent  of  N.  d;  Q.  (l«t  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  617),  to  ring  first  n 
muffled  peal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and 
then  an  uiimuffled  peal  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Infant  Christ. 

IRELAND. 

Holy  Innocents'  Day  is  with  the  Irish  "  the  cross  day  of 
the  year,"  which  they  call  in  their  own  tongue  "  La  crosta  n» 
bliana,"  or  sometimes  "  Diar  daoin  darg,"  the  latter  phrase 
signifying  "  blood  Thursday."  On  this  day  the  Irish  haas6'i 
wSe  will  not  warp  thread,  or  permit  it  to  be  warped ;  and 
Irish  say  that  auything  begun  on  this  day  must  have 
nnlncky  ending.  The  following  legend  regarding  the  da.] 
is  current  in  the  county  of  Olaro  : — 

Between  the  parishes  of  Quin  and  Tnlla  in  this  county 
is  a  lake  called  Turlough.    In  the  lake  is  a- little  island,  anil 
among  a  heap  of  loose  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  island 
rises  a  white  thorn-bush,  which  is  called  "  Scagh  an  Earla  " 
(the  carl's  bush).     A  suit  of  clothes  made  for  a  child  on  tl 
"  Cross  day,"  or  "  Diar  daoin  darg,"  was  put  on  the  oliild- 
the  child  died.     The  clothes  were  put  on  a  second  and  cm 
a  third  child — they  also  died.     The  parent  of  the  children 
length  put  ont  the  clothes  on  the  "S<!agh  an  Earla, 
when  the  waters  fell  which  for  a  time  covered  the  bus 
clothes  were  found  to  he  full  of  dead  eels,     Such  is  the  i 
and  other  stories  like  it  are  freely  told  of  tlie  conseqaeni 
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[  of  commeneing  work  oa  "the  oroes  <lay  of  the  year  "in 
Ireland.— if.  d:  Q.  ith  S.  vol.  xU.  p.  185. 
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The  last  night  of  the  old  year  has  been  called  Singing-E'en, 
from  the  custom  of  sioging  carols  on  the  evening  of  this 
day. 

Tiiis  eve  is  called  by  the  Wealeyau  Methodiets  Watch 
NigM,  because  at  tbcir  principal  chnpels  the  ministers  and 
congregations  hold  a  service  to  watch  out  the  old  year,  i.e., 
they  pray  until  abont  five  minatos  to  twelve  o'clock,  mid 
then  observe  a  profound  silence  until  the  clock  strikes,  when 
they  exnltingly  burst  forth  with  a  hymn  of  praise  and  joy. 
Latturlv,  this  service  has  been  very  generally  observed  by 
evangelical  churchmen. — See  Timbs'  Something  for  Everybody, 
1861,  p.  156. 

WoBsail-boml. — Formerly,  at  this  season,  the  htad  of  the 
house  assembled  his  family  around  a  howl  of  spiced  ale,  from 
which  he  drank  their  healths,  then  passed  it  tu  the  rest,  that 
they  might  drink  too.  The  word  that  passed  amongst  them 
n  the  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  icaw  hael ;  that  is,  to  your 
Uh.  Hence  this  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  Wassail  or 
Wassel-bowl.  The  poorer  class  of  people  carried  a  bowl 
adorned  with  rihhons  round  the  neighbourhood,  begging  for 
something  wherewith  to  obtain  the  means  of  filling  it. — Book 
of  Day»,  vol.  i.  p.  27;  See  Hare's  Glossary  {Halliwell  and 
Wright),  1859,  vol.  ii.  p.  343  ;  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i. 

I   p.  218 ;  KitBon'a  A'ndent  Songs,,  1790,  p.  304. 

Cornwall. 
New  Year's  Day  and  Eve  are  holidays  with  the  miners. 
It  has  been  said  tbey  refuse  to  work  on  these  days  from 
superstitions  reasons.— Hunt's   Bioviaaaet    of    ike    Wett    of 
England,  1871,  p.  350. 

OOMBBULAKn. 


,  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  the  children 
I  nsed  to  go  from  house  to  house  singing  a  dit^  which  craves 
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the  bounty  "thay  wore  wont  to  hare  in  old  King  Edward'i 
days,"  No  tradition  eiiKte  as  to  the  origin  of  this  oustom.' 
The  donation  na§  twopence  or  a  pie  at  eyery  house. — 
Hatohinson,  Hittory  of  Cumberland,  1794,  vol.  i.  p.  670,  note. 
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On  New  Tear's  Eve  a  cold  poesett,  as  it  is  called,  made  of 
milk,  ale,  eggs,  currants,  and  apice,  is  prepared,  and  in  it  is 
placed  the  wedding-ring  of  the  hostess;  each  of  the  parlj 
talies  out  a  ladle  full,  and  in  doing  bo  takes  every  precaution 
to  fish  ap  the  ring,  as  it  is  believed  that  whoever  is  fortunate 
enough  to  "  catch  "  the  ring  will  he  married  before  the  year 
is  out.  On  the  same  night  it  is  customary  in  some  districta 
to  throw  open  all  the  doors  of  the  house  just  before  midnight, 
and  to  wait  for  the  coming  year,  as  for  an  honoured  guestj 
by  meeting  him  as  he  approaches,  and  crying,  "  Welcome ! " 
—Jour,  of  the  Arch.  Auoc.  1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  201. 

Glouoebtbrshibb. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  the  wassailers  go  about  carrying  with 
them  a  largo  bowl,  dressed  up  with  garlands  and  ribbons, 
and  repeat  the  following  song  : 

"  'WasBail !  nassail  I  all  ovej  the  town. 
Our  tooat  it  ia  white,  euc  ale  it  ia  brown, 
Oni  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplia  tree : 
We  ba  good  fellowa  ull,  I  drinfe  to  thee. 

Here's  to  our  horse,  and  to  bis  right  ear, 
God  sond  our  roniBter  a  happy  New  Yeai; 
A  happy  New  Year  as  e'er  he  did  see — 
With  m;  wasBailing  bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Keje'%  to  our  mare  and  to  her  rieht  eye, 
God  Bend  onr  mistri.'tffl  a  good  Chriatu 
A  good  ChriBttuHB  pye  aii  e'er  I  did  am — 
With  ray  waaeniliug  bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  FUlpail  [cow]  and  to  her  long  t^ 
God  aead  our  measter  ua  neier  mar  tall 
Of  H  cup  of  good  beer,  I  pray  yon  axavi  near, 
And  our  jolly  WBssail  it's  then  you  shall  hear,   . 


Be  here  any  oinida  ?    I  suppose  theio  be  tome, 

Sure  they  will  not  kt  young  men  atanil  on  the  cold  al 

Sin^  hey,  O  maidr^,  cume  trolu  buck  the  pin, 

Aqq  the  futrest  maid  in  the  house  let  us  all  iu. 

Come,  butler,  come  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  best : 

I  hope  your  bouI  in  heaven  will  rest; 

But  if  you  do  bring  ua  a  tioiirl  of  the  amuU, 

Then  down  fall  butler,  bowl  and  ol!." 

See  Dixon's  Ancient  Poems,  1816,  i 


Man. 


In  many  of  the  upload  cottages  it  is  ouatomary  for  the 
hoiiBowife,  after  laking  tiie  fire  fur  the  night,  and  jost  before 
stepping  into  bed,  to  spread  the  ashes  smooth  over  the  floor 
with  the  tongs  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it,  next  morning,  the 
tract  of  a  foot;  should  the  toes  of  this  ominous  print  point 
towards  the  door,  then  it  ia  believed  a  member  of  the  family 
will  die  in  the  course  of  that  year ;  but  shoold  the  heel  of 
the  fairy  foot  point  in  that  direction,  then  it  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  family  will  be  augmented  within  tlie  sume 
period. — Train,  History  of  Isle  of  Man,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

N"0TTIN(lHdM8H  IBK . 

Of  the  !New  Year's  customs  observed  in  this  county  the 
waesail  was  until  recently  observed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
rhis  friendly  cnstom  was  observed  by  the  young  women  of 
the  village,  who   accustomed  tbomselvea  to  go   about  from 
door  to  door  on  New  Year's  Eve,  neatly  dressed  for  the 
occasion,  and  bearing  a  bowl  richly  decorated  with  over- 
greena  and  ribbands,  and  filled  with  a   componnd  of  ale, 
roasted  applea,  and  toaat,  and  seasoned  with  nutmeg  and 
sugar.  The  bowl  was  ofiered  to  the  inmates  with  the  singing 
of  the  following  amongst  other  verses: 
"  Good  master,  at  your  door, 
Our  niisaiul  wo  bo);in ; 
We  all  are  maidena  poor, 

So  we  pray  you  let  ua  in. 
And  drinlc  our  wasatdl. 
All  hail,  wsai<aLilI 
Wuesail,  wussaill 
And  drink  our  wassail  I" 
/our.  of  the  ilrcft,  Aikx.  ISfl.l,  vol.  viii.  p.  230, 
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On  thu  tiigbt  alao,  in  many  parts  of  tins  flvim^,  as  irell  as 
in  Derbyshire,  a  mnSed  peal  is  mng  on  the  church  bells  till 
twelve  o'clock,  wben  the  bandages  are  ntmoTodfrom  the  belh 
whilst  the  clock  is  Etriking,  and  a  merry  peal  is  iastantlT 
BtrDcknp;  this  is  called  "nagingtho  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in."— Jotir.  o/tMe  Arck  Amoe,  1853,  toI.  TiiL  p.  23C 

OXFOBSSHlltS. 

It  is  a  custom  at  Herton  College,  eays  Pointer,  in 
Oaomeiuu  Academia  (1749,  p.  21),  on  the  last  ni^t  in 
year  (called  Scmtiny  Nighl),  for  the  college  serTants,all 
body,  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  ball  before  the  wai 
and  fellows  (after  supper),  and  there  to  delirer  Dp  the  keys, 
eo  that  if  they  btive  committed  nny  great  crime  in  the  year 
their  key?  are  taken  away,  aud  eonseqaently  their  places, 
otherwise  they  are  of  course  delirered  to  them  again. 

At  the  opening  of  the  scrutiny  the  senior  Borsu'  m 
this  short  speech : 


Isle  op  Wight. 

At  Yarmouth  the  following  doggerel  is  Eung  at  the  ee 
of  the  new  year  : 

"  Wa&al,  wtissal  tt>  our  town ! 
Tlie  I'up  is  white  aud  ttie  ule  is  brown; 
Tbe  cup  is  made  of  the  aalien  tree. 
And  BO  IB  the  ale  ol  tlie  good  barley; 
Little  DiaiJ,  little  maid,  turn  th«  pin, 
Open  the  door  and  let  ns  come  in ; 
Goa  be  here,  God  be  there, 
I  wiiji  jou  all  a  Hiippy  New  Year." 

HalHwell'B  PopttlaT  Shyma,  1849,  p,  2 


At  Bradford  it  is  the  practice  of  men  and  women,  diieasi 
1  strange  cdstumes,  witli  bliickened  faces,  and  besoms 


hand,  to  enter  houees  on  Nmv  Year's  Eve  s 
out  the  old  yeac."— .W.  d  Q.  5th  S.  toL  i.  p.  383. 
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Hogmanay  is  the  imiTeraal  popular  name  in.  Scotland  for 
the  Inst  day  of  the  year.  It  is  a  day  of  high  festival  among 
young  and  old — but  pattioularly  the  young,  who  do  nut 
reganl  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Dait  Days  with  half  so  much 
interest.  It  is  still  customary,  is  retired  and  primitive 
to\mB,  for  the  ohildren  of  the  poorer  class  of  people  to 
get  themselves  on  that  moming  Bwaddled  iu  a  great  sheet, 
doubled  up  in  front,  so  aa  to  form  a  vast  pocket,  and  then 
to  go  along  the  streets  in  little  hands,  calling  at  the  doors 
of  the  wealthier  classes  for  an  expected  dole  of  oaten  bread. 
Each  child  gets  one  quadrant  section  of  oat-cake  (sometimeEi, 
in  the  case  of  particular  cases,  improved  by  an  addition 
of  cheese),  and  this  ie  called  their  hogmanat/.  In  expectation 
of  the  large  demands  thus  made  upon  them,  the  huueowives 
busy  theraeelves  for  sovoral  days  beforehand  in  preparing  a 
Buitftble  quantity  of  cakes.  The  children,  on  coming  to 
the  door,  cry  "  Hogmanay  !  "  which  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
umouncement  of  their  demands  ;  but  there  are  other  excla- 
mations, which  either  ai'e  or  might  be  used  for  the  same 
pnr]joBC.     One  of  these  is  : 

"  Hogniauay, 

Tcollolay, 

Give  ufl  of  your  white  brcuci,  aud  none  of  your  grey  I" 

What  is  precisely  meant  by  the  word  hogmanay,  or  by  the 
Btill  more  inexplicable  troUolay,  has  been  a  subject  fertile  in 
dispute  to  Scottish  antiquaries,  as  tho  reader  will  find  by  on 
inspection  of  the  Archeeohgia  Scoiiea.  A  suggestion  of  the 
late  Professor  Bohisou  of  Edinburgh  seems  the  heat,  that  the 
word  hogmanay  was  derived  from  Ju  qui  menez,  ("  To  the 
misletoe  go"),  which  mummers  formerly  cried  in  France 
at  ChriBtmas.  Another  suggested  explanation  is,  An  queux 
menoe — that  is,  bring  to  the  beggars.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  customary  for  these  persons  to  rush  unceremoniously 
into  houses,  playing  aiitic  ti'icks,  and  bullying  th^  inmates, 
foi'  the  money  and  choice  victuals,  crying :  Tire-lire  (referring 
to  »  small  money-box  they  earned),  main/  du  blane,  et  poitd 
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da  baa."  Those  vacious  cries,  it  must  Le  owneid, 
tts  possible  to  "  Hogntaoay,  troltolaj,  give  na  of  your  whil 
bread,  and  none  of  your  yrey," — ChamberB'  Pop.  Rhymes  cf 
Scoaa<ui,  1870,  pp.  164-165;  see  Hales's  Analyain  0/ 
Chronology,  1830,  toI.  i.  pp.  50,  51,  also  N.  A  Q.  5(A  8. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  517. 

lu  Scotland  also,  upon  the  lost  uf  tlic  old  year,  tli'' 
children  go  about  from  door  to  door,  aeking  for  bread  and 
cheese,  which  they  call  "  Nog-money,"  iu  these  words  : 


liteV 


"  Get  up,  gude  wifit,  uud  binno  sneir  (i.e..  be  r 
And  deal  your  cukos  aud  clieese  while  ynu  ni 
Fof  the  time  will  oome  whan  yell  be  dead. 
And  neither  need  joai  clieem  nor  bread." 

Brand's  Pop.  .^11(17.  181 


LANABKaHKiB. 


At  the  town  of  Biggar  (in  thu  upper  ward  of  Laimrkshin) 
it  bas  been  customaiy  from  time  immemorial  among  the 
inhahitants  to  celebrate  what  is  called  "  burning  out  the  oM 
year."  For  this  purpose,  dnring  the  day  of  the  31fit  of 
December,  a  lavge  quantity  ef  fuel  is  collected,  coneistiug  ^ 
branches  of  trees,  brushwood,  and  coals,  and  placed  in  a  heap 
at  the  "  cross  j"  and  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  lighting 
of  the  fire  is  commenced,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lool«r»- 
on,  wbo  each  think  it  a  duty  to  cast  into  the  flaming  mass 
some  additional  portion  of  material,  the  whole  being  sufScient 
to  maintain  the  fire  till  next  or  New  Year's  Day  morning 
is  far  advancod.  Fires  are  also  kindled  on  the  tidjaceat  hills 
to  add  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  considered  unlucky  to  give  out  a  light  to  any  one  on 
the  morning  of  the  new  year,  and  therefore  if  the  hoose-fire 
has  been  allowed  to  become  estinguished,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  embers  of  tlie  pile.  This  theu  accounts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  firo  up  to  a  certain  time  un  Kew  Tear's 
Day. 

Some  consider  these  fires  to  be  the  relics  of  Pagan  op 
Druidicol  rites  of  the  dark  ages ;  perhaps  of  a  period 
remote  as  that  of  the  BeUaine  fires,  the  change  of  oirm 
stances  having  now  altered  these  fii'es,  both  as  to  the  pBrtic 
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.   of  year  of  their  colobration,  anil  of  tlieir  varions 
religious  forme.— 2V.  rf:  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  322. 

Moray  SHIBB, 

In  the  villago  of  Burghead,  situated  on  the  Boutliem  eliore 
of  tho  Moray  Frith,  about  nine  miles  from  Elgin,  the  connty 
town  of  MorayBhire,  the  following  cnrioua  custom  is  observed : 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  December  (Old  Style), 
the  youths  of  the  village  assemble  about  dusk,  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  tho  "  Clavie." 
Proceeding  to  some  shop  they  demand  a  strong  emjity  barrel, 
which  is  usually  given  at  once,  but  if  refused  tiiken  by  force. 
Another  for  breaking  up,  and  a  quantity  of  tar  oi'e  likewise 
procured  at  tlie  same  time.  Thus  furnished  they  repair  to  a 
particular  spot  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  commence  opera- 
tions,  A  hole  about  four  inches  in  diameter  is  first  made  in 
tho  bottom  of  tho  iHronger  barrel,  into  which  the  end  of  a 
stone  pole,  five  feet  in  length,  is  firmly  fixed  ;  to  strengthen 
their  hold  a  number  of  eiipports  are  nailed  round  tlio  outside 
of  the  former,  and  also  closely  round  the  latter.  The  tor  is 
then  put  into  the  baiTel,  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  remaining  one 
being  broken  np,  stave  after  stave  is  titrown  in  until  it  is 
quite  full.  The  "  Olavie,"  already  burning  fioi'cely,  is  now 
Mouldered  by  some  strong  man,  and  borne  away  at  a  rapid 
pace.  As  soon  as  the  bearer  gives  signs  of  exhaustion,  another 
willingly  takes  his  place ;  and  should  any  of  those  who  are 
honoured  to  carry  the  blazing  load  meet  with  an  accidtnt, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  misfortune  incites  no  pity  even 
among  his  near  relatives.  In  making  the  circuit  of  the 
village  tbey  are  said  to  confine  themselves  to  its  old  bonnda- 
ries.  Formerly,  the  procession  visited  all  the  fishing-boats, 
bnt  this  has  been  discontinued  for  some  time.  Having  gone 
over  the  appointed  groimd,  the  "  Clavie  "  is  finally  carried  to 
a  small  artiiciftl  eminence  near  the  point  of  the  promontory, 
and  interesting  as  being  a  portion  of  the  aneient  fortifications, 
spared  probably  on  account  of  its  being  used  for  this  purpose, 
where  a  circular  heap  of  stones  used  to  be  hastily  piled  up, 
in  the  hollow  centre  of  which  the  "Clavie"  was  placed  still 
bnining.     On  this  eminence,  which  is  termed  the  "  dnrie," 
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the  prcecnt  projirietor  has  lately  erected  u  emaU  roui 
colnmn,  with  a  oaTityin  the  centre  for  odmitfitig  the  fire  ec 
of  the  pule,  and  into  this  it  is  now  placed.  After  being 
ftlloived  to  hum  on  the  "durie"  for  a  few  minutoe,  the 
"  Clavio"  is  moBt  imceremonionsly  hurled  from  its  place,  and 
the  Bmoldng  embers  scattered  among  the  assembled  crowd, 
by  whuni,  in  less  enlightened  times,  they  were  eagerly  caught 
at  and  fragments  of  them  carried  home  nnd  carefully  pro- 
served  as  charms  against  witchcraft.  At  one  time  supereti- 
tioii  invested  the  whole  jtroceedings  with  all  the  eoleomi^ 
of  a  religiuus  rite,  the  whole  population  joining  in  it  aa  eoi  I 
act  necessary  to  tlte  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  little  com-I 
TOUnity  daring  the  year  about  to  commence. 

The  "  Clavie  "  has  now,  however,  degenerated  into  8 
bolic,  kept  up  by  the  youngsters  more  for  their  own  a 
meut  than  for  any  benefit  which  the  duo  performance  of  the 
oeremony  is  believed  to  secure. — N.  &  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  38 ; 
see  also  N.  £  Q.  2nd  S.  vol.  iz.  pp.  106,  169,  269  ;  and  Boot  , 
ofDayx,  vol.  ii.  pp.  789-791. 

Orknxv. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Orkney  for  large  bands 
of  the  common  class  of  people  to  assemble  on  New  Toar'a 
Eve,  and  pay  a  round  of  visits,  singing  a  song  which  com- 
menced as  follows : 

"  This  night  it  i»  guid  New'r  E'en's  night. 
We're  a'  here  Queen  Mary's  men ; 
And  we're  come  liere  to  crave  our  right, 
And  that's  before  our  Lady," 

Brand's  Fop.  Antiq,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  9;'*8ee 
Chanabera'  Pop.  Bhyma  of  BcoQand,  1870, 
pp.  167,  168,324. 

IRELAND. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year  a  cake  is  thrown  against  the 
outside  doot  of  each  house  by  the  head  of  the  family,  which 
ceremony  is  said  to  keep  out  hunger  during  the  ensuing  one. 
— Croker,  Beeearches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  1824,  p.  233. 

A  correspondent  of  N.  &  Q.  {5&  S.  vol.  iii.p.  7)  says,  on 
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New  Year's  Day  about  the  suburbs  at  the  County  Down  side 
of  BeKast,  the  boys  run  about  carrying  little  twisted  wisp& 
of  straw,  which  they  offer  to  persons  whom  they  meet,  or 
throw  into  their  houses,  as  New  Year's  offerings,  and  expect 
to  get  in  return  any  small  present,  such  as  a  little  money 
or  a  piece  of  bread. 

About  Glenarm,  on  the  coast  of  County  Antrim,  the  "  wisp  " 
is  not  used,  but  on  this  day  the  boys  go  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  are  regaled  with  bannocks  of  oaten  bread,  buttered  ; 
these  bannocks  are  baked  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  are 
commonly  small,  thick,  and  round,  and  with  a  hole  through 
the  centre.  Any  person  who  enters  a  house  on  New  Year's 
Day  must  either  eat  or  drink  before  leaving  it. 
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Kavi  de  Lieise,  159 

Abbot  of  Mi«-ule,  459 

AoKt  Fair,  3s8 

Advent  Bells,  431 

Agalba  (St.),  874 

Agoea"  (SlI  Day,  17 

AjpieB'  (St.)  Evo,  46 

AKneif  (Si.)  Vaat,  46 

Abif-maaa.  347 

Ale,  the  Whitsim,  278 

Allan  Day,  395 

Allelnia,  i^iiiEral  ot  the,  4.5 

All  Fools' Dbv,  184 

AH  Hallow/  bay,  397 

All  Mallow  Msas,  55 

AH  Sainto'  Day,  104 

All  SooL)'  Day,  409 

All  Souls'  Eve,  405 

Andennesa,  130 

Andisop,  131 

Andrew's  (St.),  Day,  429 

Andrew's  (St),  Dnder  Shaft,  247 

Androia  Men,  430 

Andrys  Uay,  130 

Anntfs  (St.)  Day,  34fi.  357 

AnnuDciadon,  Festival  of,  ISO 

Appirition  of  St.  Michael,  275 

A  pples,  i^iven  away  on  New  Year's 

Day,  5 
Apples,  ducking  for,  on  Halloween, 

391 
Apple-trees,  wassailiiig  o^  ISO 
April  Gouka.  187 
Apprvniici's'  Feast,  355 
Array,  Court  of,  287 
.Asceristiin  Day,  210 
Aeb  Wednesday.  84 
Aahton  fagKot,  HB 
Ass-ridlin,  199 

sanmption  at  ttie  Vitgia  Msrj-, 

357 


AnghriiQ,  battle  af,  310 
Augost,  Gnle  of.  S17 
Anld  Uaadsel  Mooilaj,  19 
Avage  or  Avisage,  IIG 

Baodms,  Tsrses  written  in  honont  1 
af,  53  I 

BBcna,  gammon  of,  eaten  at  Easter,  ■ 

162  ■ 

Baiw-biahop,  291 
Baker's  Clem,  423 
Balmoral    Castle,  Halloveen   i 

101 
Baonich  Broader,  90 
Bannioh  Jnnit,  89 
Barohan's  (St.)  Day,  137 
Baruabas'  (Sc)  Day,  310 
liarriDK  out,  72 
Bartholomew's  (St.)  Day,  361 
Barlon  Fair,  379 
Bay,    used    as   a    decoration   at  J 

uiiristmas,  458 
BeaiiH,  kings  created  by,  20 
Bear-baiting,  !1B5 
Bedting  the  Bounds,  210 
Eeatiug  the  Cross,  213 
Becfcet,  Thomas-h-,  338 
Becket'a  Fair,  339 
Bedfordahire,  151,  205,  290.  874J 

139, 493  ^ 

Beea,  Bupentition  regardinR  4i„ 
Bella,  5,  62,  82,  87, 176,  496,  4Se,l 
■500,601  '       '■ 

Beltein,  223,  2G9 
Berkshire,  119,  152.  191   194  j 

31«,  377,  439,  4U6 
Bezant,  feetivsl  11 1  Shaftesbury,  9 
Bible,  opening  of,  ou  New  Ytal 

Day,  5 
Biddenhani  CakL>a,  165 
Binding  Tuesday.  18S 
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i'Bircli,   QGcd   Bs  a  decoration  st 

■Wliitsartiiie.  281 
Black  Cherry  Fair,  357 
ttlaize'B  (St.)  Dbj,  60 
Blosina  (St.),  60 
Bkyse  (Bt.)  Niglit,  62 
Blessii^  of  tbe  Brins,  210 
Blood  Thursday,  500 
Bloody  Thnraday,  148 
Uluecoala,  nom  .on  St.  George's 

Day,  193 
Sou's  Heail,  nt  Chriatmas,  466, 

470,  473,  477 
Boat  Snndftj,  449 
BogguQS,  32 

ISDoBres,  22,  61,  313,  395 
BoimdB,  beatin"  of  the,  210 
Bnnnda  Thnrsdiiy,  210 
BoxinR  Day,  493 
Boy's  Bailiff,  287 
Boy  Bishop,  291,  432 
Boyne,  hattle  of;  337 
Biaggot,  1 17 
Jlraggnt  SandBJ,  117 
Brcnd,  baked  on  Good  Friday,  HH 
Bresd  MsfS,  347 
Bticea'  (St.)  Day,  "421 
Bride-Aae,  278 
Bridgot'B  (St.)  Eve,  344 
Brine,  blessing;  nf  the,  210 
Buokinghamahire,  8,  58,  69,  135, 
'    169,210,234,290,291,314,323, 

331, 354, 373, 390,  419, 426,  467, 

493 
fenll-baittag,  369,  439 
Bull-running,  421 
lluue,  made  nu  Good  Friday,  150, 

157 
Buming  out  the  Old  Year,  506 
'  Iluryia'  Ptter,'  3:13 
BuTyiDR  the  Mace,  380 
Bustard,  eaten  at  Ghrintmae,  456 

Cake  Kight,  398 

CtunbridgeBliilo,  39,  105, 123,  234, 
323,  334,  313,  419,  423, 426,  468, 


Oandla  Day,  428 

CandlemaB  Bn',  57 

CnodlemiiB  hleeze  or  hlaze,  6B 

Cftnillemas  Candle,  55 

Candlemas  Day,  54 

Candlemas  Eve,  52 

Caid-playing  at  Christmaa,  463 

CareingFatr,  118 

Gareiug  Sunday,  119 

Care  Sunday,  121 

Cari  Suuday,  122 

Carlings,  122 

CnrliDg  Groat,  123 

Carling  Sunday,  122 

Carol  Singing,  456 

■  Catching,'  109 

Oatberine'fl  (8t.)  Day,  426 

Cathem  bowl,  429 

Cutteni  Day,  426 

Clmlk-hiiok-Day,  370 

Chare  Thursday,  139 

Charles  I.,  King  of  Engknd,  eie- 
ontion  of,  50 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  oele- 
btution  of  Twelfth  Night  by, 
29 :  his  Besturotion,  301 

Ohatllon  Fair,  387 

Cheese,  given  away  at  Chrialmas, 
492 

Oiieshire,  69,  169,  195,  210,  2:M, 
2R3,  314,  324,  405,  4<I9,  441,  446 

Childermaa  Day,  408 

Children's  Day,  177 

Chimney  Sweeppra'  Dance,  231 

Chopping  at  the  Tree.  167 

Cbnst'sBed,  mitkineof,  158 

Christ's  Elmpital,  London,  179, 
311.374,422 

Christ's  Presentation,  54 

CiirislmoB  under  the  Common- 
wealth, 454 

Christmsa  Book,  456 

Christmas  Box,  19,  493 

Christmas  Candles,  456 

Christmas  Carols.  457 

Christcnaa  Clog,  52,  453 

ChiistnuiB  Day,  452 

Cliriatmas  Decoratinns,  457 

Christmas  Drink,  473 


CbriitnukB  Kvf,  4-lft 

Chrutmu  PreariiU.  1!) 

CtirirtiDU  SpoilJ^.  ids 

Ohriitmoj  iW,  *ii3 

doma,  the,  used  in  wMSftiliiig,  21 

aoth  Fair,  363 

Ohnreb-poicb,  walcliiDK  in  tbe.  2(HI 

Ctiurohesdeoowtod,  157, 162,  280, 

2f  1, 157 
CIbikIiub    MamertUB,    Bishop    of 

Vieane,  204 
'  Olavitt,'  llie  burning  of,  507 
Clemeuf  B  (St.)  Day,  423 
aijminc  the  Choruh.  176 
Cob-lotrfBtBaling,  4,'il 
Oobbs,  given  bwbj  on  8t  TluanBa' 

Da^,  442 
Oooki  and  Dumps,  67 
Cook  Orowar,  92 
Cook  Fighting,  65, 177 
'Cook  in  tbe  pot,' 39 
■  Cuok  on  tbe  dungbill,'  39 
Cook  Penny,  79 
Oook-rnnning,  78 
Cook  throwing,  78 
Oooque'els,  81 
Coclooetb,  338 
Coffin  Crarts,  458 
Cold  PoBsett,  SO-i 
Collar  of  Brawn.  468 
Collop  Mondny.  57 
ColumbkiU.  810 
Columb'B  cat.)  Wall,  310 
CommeDcement  Day,  334 
CompoBtelliL,  Shriaa  of  fit.  Jamea 

at,  345 
CoqnarellB,  SI 
CoquilleB,  81 
Cnni  Showing,  172 
•Ooming,  going  a-,'  443 
Corciwnll,  47,  68,  73, 120,  121, 128, 

162,  216, 235,  276, 279.  302, 315, 

324, 338,  339,  378,  SS9, 431, 446, 

46S,  501 
Coipns  ChriBti  Day,  237 
Corpus  Oliriatl  E\'e,  297 
Cruteawold  Garaea,  292 
Court  of  Array,  287 
Coventry  Show  Yttii.MO 


Onb-AppleB,  gatbend  t-u  Mi 
mas  Ufly.  376 

Drubbing  the  pMHOti,  341 
Onirfe-imt  Sundnr.  373 
Crapklin  Friday,  153 
Cramp  Rings,  49 
Cresset-light,  317 
Creeping  to  tlie  Cross,  148 
OriBp!ii'B(St.)Day,  388 
CroaB,  InvectioQ  of  the,  275 
Cross  Day  of  tbe  Year,  600 
Crovidie,  88 

Crowning  of  the  Cock,  487 
Cioyland    Abbey,    knifes 

tiway  at,  on  St.  Bartboloi 

Day,  367 
Cockoo,  187,  192 
Cuckoo  Ale.  11)2 
Cumberland,  29.  72,  159, 163, 

291,  310,  315.  356,  41!>,  469, 
Curfew  Bell,  78 
CcishioQ  SnDL'e,  253 
Cuthbert-B  (Bt.)  Day,  371 
'  Cuttiog  off  tbe  Sdiller'a  hea<l,'  34 
Oymhortha.  110 
OypreaB,    used  aa  decoration 

Cbriflttnas,  458 

Daft  Dftys.  505 

'  Dart,  throwing  the,'  370 

David's  (St.)  Day,  110 

'  Dead  and  Living  Ford,'  17 

Decoration  of  Cbuiebaa,  1S7,  li 


280,  21 


,457 


D^plford  Fair,  296 
DeihyBhire,   311.  39,  74.  99,  : 

128,  165,   170,   211,   237,   ; 

302,  4(14.   409,  412,   446,  • 

502. 
Desmas.  one  of  tbe  thlevea  « 

fieil  with  our  Lord,  499 
DeviW  Enell,  452 
Devonahire,  20,  B9,  76,  100.  1 

212,217.237,302, """  ~--   ■ 

446 
'  Dipping,"  5 
Difiping  Day,  2:15 
Dirge  Loaf,  410 
Dish  Fair,  387 
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P  DlirarU  Dny,  tlie,  27B 
■     Distaff's  (SLJ  Day.  36 

Faae^IanM,  276 

Fas-pice,  119 

Uoggett.  Thomas,  349 

FairuhildL<otura,59I 

iTB^tr-'^"' 

Faith'a  (St.)  Day,  384 

Farthing  Loaf  Day,  319 

Dnleing  Day,  4*3 

Faslren-a  E'en,  88 

DoraelBhire,  30,  55,  ISS,  15",  2H^ 

Faatjngonge  Tuesday,  81 

385,  441.  470 

Dougb-aut  Day.  78 

312 

Dover,  Enberl,  2;t2 

Ferrers,  George,  4G0 

Drinking  SowiBi,  189 

Festival  of  Kinga,  20 

Dtuida,  1,  223 
Duck-nnder-water,2.'i5 

Tfiddlcr-fi  Head,  cutting  off  of  the, 

34 

Dulce   DonmiD,     sang   at    Win- 

Pig-one,  IS 

cUceterBcli<»I,2S4 

Fig-piea,ll9 

Duml>  0*^6,199.312,384 

Fig-jiioWakp,  119 

Uurliam,  303.  371 

Fig-™e,]5,153 

Duttcin,  family  of,  privilegerl   tii 

Fig-Sundav,  128,  133 

license  tlie  Chesbira  miualr^la, 

I'ices,  lighting  of,  on  Eve  of  tlie 

324 

Dyzumits  D»y,  499 

Day,  61 ;  on  St.  John's  Eve,  31:! ; 

on  Hallow  Eve,  395 

EasteT  Day,  161 

'  First  Foot,'  5, 17,  4B3 

Easter  Eve,  159 

Fl"el)ay.3a3 

Easter  MoaJay,  ISO 

Flitp-dragnn,  463 

Easter  Tuesday,  179 

I'"  lap-jack,  63 

Ecclea  Cakas,  3i.9 

Flilting  Day,  301 

Eocles  Wake,  369 

Fbralia,  223,  245 

Edwa.d  IV.  of  England,  his  Ooro- 

Flower  of  the  Well,  17 

nation,  498 

Flowar  Sennon,  291 

Eel  Fair,  293 

Flowering  Sunday,  134 

Esg.liopping,  329 

Font-iiallowing,  159 

Egg8Bturrt.iy.52 

Fool-pI,..ii:b,  37 

P'-ot  ball,  75.  83,  87,  401 

Eleearaptuie,  171 

Election  of  kings  by  beans,  24 

Freemen's  Well,  the,  KLil 

EHzahelh,  Queen  of  England,  lier 

Friars'  Girdlea,  worn   by   ladiea, 

aooessioD  obaerTed,  422 

94 

Epiphany,  24 

Friday  in  Lide,  120 

Epping  Hant,  171 

Fritter  Bell,  78 

Eroonwald's  (St.)  Day,  422 

Fritter  Thnrsdny,  96 

Essen,  e,  94,  l.'i3.  171,  212,  237, 

Frattors  Thursday,  96 

28(1,  S78,  416,  470 

Faneral  of  the  Alleluia,  4.1 

Eton  Mnntem,  290 

Furaiity,  117,  47a,  483 

Ere  of  the  Epiplmny,  20 
Eve  of  Paul's  Tide,  47 

Farry  Festival,  275 

Gammon  of  Bacon,  eaten  at  Easter 

Evelyn,  John,  183,  454 

1H2 

Evil  May-day,  24H 

RangMonday  Land,  210 

Eieoution  of  Charies  L,  King  of 

Gang  week,  204 

_       Englantt,  50 

OiaugingDay,  380 

2  L 

H^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^l 

nnwx.                  ^^^^^^^^H 

CubnJ  Day.  243 

n..lE«vcr  Coort.  339 

Gailui.1  Snndir.  37S 

Ball'  llonday,  53 

Oirlic  SandaT.  ST'i 

Hallow  Eie,  394 

Gannt,  Jobti  or,  353 

Qeorge'i  (SL)  I'mr.  192 

2S*,  296,  .SO*,  305,  372, 448 

Mennl'i  Hull.  SIT 

Handael  Monday.  19,  488 

Ge«taa,oDe  of  tlie  thierea  enioified 

with  our  Lord,  i»J 

Harrow  Scbod,  shooHog  at,  3!fl 

1 1  iRiite.  a'arlar  of.  at  CbesUr,  314 

)il*gwj'.  iSt,)  my.  123 

333 

Hays,  the,  34 

HeaTiHg,  173.  177 

379,  SHS,  «7,  470,  4!«,  502 

leaving  Dais,  ITS 

Gloves,  at  Fuin,  !»7,  318 

Heavy  Cake;  21fl,  236 

OloTB  Monej,  4 

Helen's  {SL)  Day,  274,  360 

Gtire  surer,  348 

G(k1  Oak.  1^12 

400 

Ooddn  !>.;,  148 

H.^n-threahins,  G8 

God'a  Day,  I4k 

Hentmer,  Paol,vi=it»  Bartholorac 

God's  FridHj,  148 

Fair,  361 

■Gwlapcwltlie  Plough,- 41 

Oolna-,  315 

Henffordiliiro,  7, 22,  106, 128,  28 

Good  Pridny,  148 

409,441,448,471 

Good  Friday  Bnwl,  149 

Heriof .  Hospital.  303 

'Gooding.  goiii>!-a,' 438 

Goodish  Tufsday,  se 

•Good  Monuw,  YxJenline,'  109 

Hertrordfihire,  78,  IZ3,  181,  23 

380,442 

Eet  Pint,  16 

GoodPaaDav,  lis 

Hilary's  (St)  Day,  44 

Hirings,  for  serTants,  379 

Goose  Fair,  NattiDglium,  333 

Hobby-horse,  236,  461.  463,  48ff 

Goosc-pi('«,  t9S 

GoiliDe,  May,  23.1,  2GS 

Gospel  Trees,  208 

Hook  Duy,  1^0 

Gowk,  huDting  tlie,  183 

Hook  Money,  191 

Grace  Gup,  4.->l> 

Hnok-tide,  If8 

GrBaBWe,k,  204 

Hocktide  play  nt  Chester,  IS9 

Green  Bower  Feast,  289 

Hock  Tuesday,  IttS 

Greenock  Fair,  337 

Hodeuing,  472 

Giimaldi,  Joseph,  461 

Hogmanay,  iHS,  SOS 

'Grotto,  pray  remember  the,'  315 

Hi-keDay,  189 

Gni^rdB,  488 

Holiday  of  Bt.  Simeon,  54 

Giiisinss,  181 

Hollantide  Eve,  39G 

Gu]eDrAngi]tit,347 

Holly,  Dsed  as  a    deroratioti 

Christmas,  4SS 

Guy  FawkcB,  his  day,  410 

Holly,  its  derivatiOD,  457 

Gyst  Ale,  181 

Holly  Boy,  107 

Holly  Bussing,  180 

Hackin.  the,  at  Cliri,lmaa,  456 

Hotly  Nigbt,  35 

HHUmg  the  Lamb,  212 

Holy  Cross  Day,  372                  ■ 
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W   tloH  luno^iita'  Dav,  4GT 

iTohii'a  (St,)  Dbt,  323 

"     Huly  Rood  Day,  372 

JoUgb  (St.)  Eve,  311 

Holy  TImcflday,  2i5 

John  0  Geunt'a  Dm ,  191 

HolySalutilay.lEiO 

Jolly  Ui-.  134       ■ 

Honey  Fa  rs,  *69 

Josi  ph     of     Arimalben,     legend 

Hu^^l,  throwing  the,  32 

Hoofio^-ijlacu,  12 

Jnd>t9  Ificiiriot,  Hogging  o^  155 

Homa,  bluwn  on  May  Dny,  260 

Joui;h-ny- mil  link  473 

HoracB,  bled  an  St.  i>tepberi's  Day, 
492 

Jnniper,  butnt  before  cattle,  13 

Kenelni'3(St.)Day,  341 

Hoi  O't^kli^^,  i6^ 

Kenilworth  Gibtle,  Qiieeu  Ellza- 

Hot  C...B=  BuuB,  150,157 

b,:th'Bti«itlo,I39 

HotPint,15,  IT 

Kent,  78,  107,  IIS,  207,  242,  296, 

llunliugtlie  Gowk,  las 

332,  3ii9,  i!45,  385,  42;i,  427, 129, 

Hunting  the  Bom,  3a^ 

448,  471 

Hunting  the  S.iuitrel,  404,  429, 

Ket  Bank,  220 

430,463,481 

Kill  Bull,  the,  177 

Hunting  the  Wren,  4!M 

KiDEB  en-Bted  by  Beana,  20 

Huutingtlonahite,  40, 78,  317,  241, 

King's  CoL-k  Cr-.wer,  92 

334  ^ 

KiugoftheBean,2ti 

Kiug  of  Cockneys,  19S 

Inna  of  Court,  396,  473 

KiiigoftheMi1lara,285 

Ireland,  23,  75,  91,  96,  125,  136, 

Kit-dreasing,231 

139,  158,  160,  IBS,  178, 183,  IM8, 

Kuappan,  IM 

222,  27iP,  282,  3(J0, 31U,  321,  :!;■!), 

Kuivea,  given  a«-av  on   St.  Ear- 

337,  810,  314,  370,  375,  383, 103, 

tholumew'a  Dsy,  367 

408, 12  ',  452, 191.  497,  5110,  508 

Knott. ng-iowius,  181) 

Irving,  Washington,  hia  reiMBiks 

on  seeing  a  Mujpolc,  234 

Laa'l  Bruflhey,  51 

Meof  Axholme,  30 

lead's  Vtdentinc,  99 

Isle  of  Man,  8,  3:(,  80.  154,  221, 

Lndv  Day,  180 

246,  316,  .325,  348,395,431,412, 

Lady  G.^di.a.  280,  300 

119,  472,  494,  5fl3 

LadvoftheLamb,  2il7 

^    iBleafThaaet,  18:1,428 

Li.rab  Ale.  278 

lale  of  Wight,  87,  51)4 

jiiiiberl  eimmel,  115 

Ivy,  used  oa  ado.^orjtion  at  Christ- 

an.bB'  Woi>I,  23.  419,  483 

nia»,  158,  478 

Laiuroas  Day.  347 

Ivy  Girl,  107 

,anira:i8To»er-,  351 

Iffliiiprf-jr-pies,  470 

Jack  and  Joan  F«ir,  385 

l*i.™*li;ie,  7,  79,  119,  131,  153, 

J.ckofHUtnn,  10 

181,  :!13,  217.21M,  2fcl4,  ai6,3Hl, 

Jack  0'L™t,  93 

3(5,  ;i5.'i,  308,  369,  381, 385,  395, 

J.;okofMay,  264 

406,  472 

jBok-|.uddiQf,  463 

JnmsB'  (Bt.)  Dav,  3« 

Lfltiiig  or   Liatiiig  the  Witchea, 

.James  (St.)  Ihe  I-ess,  his  rlny,  234 

39.1 

James'  (8t,>  Palace,  153 

Lauirl,  UBB^  aaii  CUiiotiuaa  ilecura- 

Jeu-nhydn,  4U8 

tiun,  458 

w:    „. 

^H 

L«wlr>  Cot.  I, •!  Kins.  Hill,  378 

MartLew"*  'Pt-    Dbt,  373              ^| 

U«1«B  Honr,  at  KiOOeniuiiitcr, 

Matemng  (SL),  4  3                            ^H 

378 

Maumly  Loaves,  140                      ^M 

Loping  tl.e  Woll,  201 

Lcefcs.  wwn  on  St  U«»id*«  Day, 

Maoody  Money.  140                          ^H 

Maundy  I'honiaj,  133                  ^H 

110,113 

May  Bougli,  243                            ^H 

Lfek  P»-tiw,  63 

May  Day,  223                                     ^M 

^              Lert  Ale,  278 

May  Dew,  225,  242                        ^M 

M»y  Dolb,  216                                ^H 

■             Leilb  IUm*.  335 

BIayEve.215                                  ^H 

■             Leol  C>»:lutig.  7(1 

Ma;  Fair.  24»                                ^M 

W             L«...ard'*(8t)D»j.«6 

May  Feast,  2u3                              ^H 

Liik.  Friday  in,  120 

Slay  Ga.t»,  245                                    ^M 

Mrting.  173 

May  Gamei.  22.i                            ^H 

Lii,P"l«-.liin..30.  V>,  128, 154,  S20, 

May  Gosling,  233,  265                  ^H 

245.  2«4,  3CT,  372,  il2,  421 

May  Lady,  234                              ^H 

L.«fMa»,347 

May  Mn<io,  216                              ^H 

Looe  Fuir  Day,  2B6 

Majpolea,  228 

Loos  Eo{K<  Dbj.  157 

May  Qneen,  238,  24fl,  E.'il,  255 

'Ijoolungthruugli  the  keyhole,*' 

May  Song^  232. 233.  1138, 240.  24a 

105 

251,  235,  257, 259, 2«1,  202. 263» 

Liird  Mayra'B  Dav,  -417, 4,19 

273                                          ^^m 

L»rl  Slay.<r  (^  tennyleas  Cone, 

Slay  Syllabub,  257                         ^M 

487 

'  Slaying,  going  a,'  224                  ,^H 

Lord  of  Misrole,  339, 459, 474, 478 

Michael  (St.],  Apparition  of,  27i»^H 

Louis  XL  of  Franoe,  InB  Bnp.-rtti- 

Michnclmaa  Cake,  383                    ^H 

H                  tion  resfirding  Holy  luDOCBi.la' 

Micl>aelinas  Bay,  376,                     ^H 

K               Day,  198 

HJ,'LaelmB!i  E.ve,  37&                     ^H 

B             LattB.  the,  3S0 

HicliacImaB  G-xae,  376                  ^H 

M             Low  EnEteT  Day.  Ig4 

MLi'faael'H  (Stl  UiiDDock,  !IS3         ^H 

■               Low  6u.i.!ay,  183 

Middlesex,   32,  48,  80,  113,  14t^H 

Lnkt'B  (Bt.)  Day,  3S6 

154,  IGU,  16(i,  174.  179, 187,2I!^H 

247,  291,  297,  305,  S16.  S2^^| 

Slace  Boartl.  246 

344,  315,  346,  349,  aS.->,  SO^H 

Jlace,  burying  thp,  3S0 

3bl.  374,  396,  406,  413,  429,«1^^| 

^               tiara  Monday,  Uli 

M.dlent  Stttiday,  113,  116            ^H 

^              Jlaiutityr  Fiddh^r,  3( 
■             MaliaTdNkht,!! 

Miikummer  Day,  323                  ^^H 

Miil^uinmer  Eve.  311                     ^H 

H             Mandate  Thunday,  140 

Midsi.lnDi«r  Men.  312                    ^H 

H             Mai'garet's  (St.)  Day.  313 

Midaunmier  Wati^h.  316,  SIS       ^H 

H             Mari  Lwyd,  48G 

Milk  Slaids'  Daiu'C.  231                   ^H 

H             Mark'a  (St.)  Day,  200,  203 

Millei^,  King  of  the,  2S5               ^H 

^B            Mark's  'St)  Eve,  199,  2UU 

Miuio-pies.  158                              ^H 

^H            MarliDKs,  181 

Minc^bod  piE^a,  453                         ^H 

H             Marlockiug,  ISI 

Minstrt'V  F^Etiyal.  3S8                 ^H 

B            Mart,  ItB  meaning,  41S 

Mtra<-lo  Plavs,  283,  208,  St3.  4<M^H 
Mitcbiof  Night.  217             ^     ^^H 

H             Martinmas,  347 

H             Mart't>'H[BI;.)Day,4l8 

Mieriile,  Lord  of,  339,  459    uf^H 

H             Uarj'B  (.St.)  Day,  in  Lent,  ISO 

478                             '         '  **3H 
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W    ill  tIet-G,  158,  459 

'  Nutting,  going  a,'  373 

"      Mwk,  t  B,  44« 

Oak  Apple  Day.  301 

M™iwBn'a(St.iDay,  390 

Offering  Days,  5 

Molly  (Jrime,  figore  in  Gleiitliam 

Offering  Slher.  481 

CbuKh,  154 

Oi^l  ViirnF,  449 
01ave's(§t.)Day,346 

MoDmonthaliira,  407 

Morrig-ilaiicpra,  SO,  227,  233 

'  Old  Ball,'  486 

Mo»elej'a  Dole,  10 

Old  CLriatniaa  Day,  30,  34,  467 

'  Motlitriiig  going  a,'  116 
McitlierlDg  Sunday,  lie 

' Old  Clem.'  432 

MurawetB,  430,  401,  409,  47B,  480 

Mumping  Day,  441 

OL   Year,  burning  out  the,  506 

0„  on  Fair,  373 

Mutton-pies,  458 

GflwaM's  (Bt.)  Day,  3S5 

Uyohe,  a  kind  of  breed,  96 

Oxen,  BupetBtition  ragarding,  447 

Oifordfhire,  9,  43,  52,  84,  97, 110, 

Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  372 

113,123,124,133,134,156,167, 

Newark  Raffling  Day,  51 

20S,  214,  222,  258, 282,  287.  297, 

New  Yiar'»  Day,  1 

319,327,414,442,450,176,496, 

New  Yeac-B  Eve,  501 

504 

New  Year's  GiftB,  1 

OyBt  ra,  eaten  on  St.  Jamefl"  Day, 

New  Year's  Ode,  4 

341 

New  Year's  OefcTingB,  509 

New  Yeftt-K  Song,  19 

PaceEggB,  1C3 

^     Newtun.  Sir  li>aao,  on  Ihe  time  of 

Pack  Mcnday  Fair,  385 

■         OlirtBt'B  Mrth,  4»3 

Pagaiialia.  493 

■    NiubolM  (St.),  tradition  relating 

Paigntoft  Fair,  308 

■        to,  436 

Palm  Saturday,  126 

m   Nicholas'  (St.)  Day,  4S2 

Piilm  Sunday,  126 

■  NclioloB'  (St.) Eto,  432 

'  Palming,  going  a,'  127 
Pan  bum-Brll,  82 

■   NiL.kanan  Niglit,  58 

■    JfickiDg,  ofSwana,S»i 

Panoaki  s,  63,  375 
Pancaka  Bell,  62,  87 

■  Nod  Beano.  295 

r   Nog  Money,  506 

Pancake  Month,  05 

Noifolk,  i-2,  81,  95,  100,  107.  IGfi. 

IfiS,  293.  238. 344,  370,  449,  475, 

Parish  ClcrkB-  Meeting,  177 

496 

Parkin,  416 

Paschal  Day,  148 

_          ];i2,  ia9,  213, 251, 281.  28(5.  SdS, 

Paschal  Tau».  159 

■         306,  327,  332.  S40,  413,  427, 430, 

■       419.  476,  499,  603 

PaBBioD  Sunday,  121 

■  Northumberland,  9,  83,  175,180, 

Paate-EggDay,  118 

■      201,   214,   257.   282,  294,  298, 

Patrick'BCrosBea,  131 

■       306,  318,  327, 332.  33.%  889, 47il. 

Patrick-B  fBt.)  Day,  135 
Patrick's  Pot,  137 

■   Kottinghamghire,   ti,   51,   04,  83, 

■     -109,124.176,214,257,306,318, 

Paul'B  (St.)  Cathedral,  49 

■  ■     380,  3S3,  397.  413.   442,    419, 

Paul'B  (Si.)  Day.  49 

H       4*6 

Paul's  (St.)  Eve,  47 

W   Ki,t  Craok  Nigl.t,  394 

Paul  PiU-hei  Night,  4B 

^      6iS                                     nrora.                                         ^^M 

^M         l'Bn<1cre11.Rioliaird.bUm»DiimeDt 

K,i:fl  SondaT,  340 

^m             deniialed  on  Oftb  Apple  Duy, 

ReaWralioQ  Day,  301 

V              305 

Rbyne  Toll.  Ihe,  390 

H           Penny  Hedge,  tbe,  209 

BicliBid'e  (SI.)  Day.  188 

B            Penny  Loaf  Da;.  125 

'  Hiding  of  the  Georgp,'  197 

V            Peppur  Coke,  1»3 

■  Riding  tbe  Marehea.'  292.  307 

■            Pershore  Fair  Day.  102 

■  Riaing  Peter,'  ,13:1 

Prter'«(8t)Dny,  S3I 

Robin  Hood,  22t!.  257 

Poter-Penee,  1147 

Rocha's  (St.)  Day.  350 

Philipa'  (81.)  Day,  231 

Rook  Day,  36 

Picrou*  Day.  *31 

R.,gation  Snndav,  204 

Piepowder.  Court  of.  364 

Uop.>pulUng,olLa.lIoiir,S.'i 

Pin -money.  * 

Pil>ni.>B.  diYii.atio-1  by.  307 

Cbrirtiqas,  458 

Pin.n'a(St)Day.  121 

Ro«an-ttee.  use  of,  154,  39* 

Pluugli  BaI1.»:liB.  39 

Rownn-tree  Day,  274 

Pl.ragiilclita.fl7 

Rowan-lrae  Gnd-.  271 

Plmi-b  Knndaj,  37 

Eopl  Oak  Day.  301 

Plongb  WitcLers.  40 

It'imliald  Nigl.t,  US 

Ploneh  Witehing,  40 
Plowliok  Monday,  42 

Running  Landj,  242 

Rushes,  Btrewn  in  chnrehes,  28 

Plain-p'irridse,4G2 

291 

Plumb-pndding,  46i 

Rush-bearing,  331,  3d7 

Plumb- puddinK  Money,  iS2 

PoiBson  d'Avril,  18t 

Salmon,    superstition     regardiQ 

Pope  Joan,  181 

270                                             ' 

Popo-Ladies,  IBl 

Sal^Silter,  418 

Pork  Acre.  413 

Saturnalia,  4511.463 

Pot-fiiir,  323 

Paiiin,  Sar. 

Preston  Guild,  3C8 

Sc  iliiing  Thuradaj-,  375 

■proBpnfr,BoirBn;414 

Beambling  Days,  95 

Prot-eBflioa  Week,  204 

Bwirlet  Days,   at  tTniTerBilie* 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  278 

Psiiirn  Cuking,  40li 

ScUoliiBticR'a  (St.)  Day,  97 

'Pudding-pieing,  going  «,'  172 

SoillT  Mefl,  84,  479 

■               Pidiren,  487 

Scotland,  14,  19,  43,  46,  JW, 

^               Purifloation  of  tbo  Virgin  Mary,  54 

120. 120,  177, 188.  267,27S,a 

^H             Push-pom  ly,  303 

301.  a07,  309,  320.3.S4,  835,3 

■            Qnaaltagli,  8 

:i8-J,394,399,40tf,410,430,4 
43S.  4R7,  50-=i 

■            Baffling-nay.  at  Newark,  51 

Srrntinv  Night.  501 

B            B"™<  lianting  tl"'.  S^* 

SeptnagPBimft,  45 

B       ^^^  ^'■"■^  '^^'J 

'Setting  thaColne,' 218 

■             Bavcnglass  Fair,  3.16 

'  Seven  joya  of  the  VirgiV  464 
Shafleabury  Bezant,  205 

H             Bayer,    or    lialiere,    fonnder    of 

Sham(^«-k,  136,139 

^K            Reaniof  tbe  Well,  17 

Slinrp  Tue«iav,  88 

^A          Red  Rp.'ar  Knights,  291 

Sheelal.'fl  Day.  133 

Sber,  Shore,  Sb  ere,  ThttrBday, 

^m          K.'t>d  Day,  Z-Jri 

I       ^ 

^ 

i-BhiHrThuiaday,  I« 

y  Bbrewabur;  Sbow,  300 

I  ghiid-ptes,  458 

\  Shropshire,  82,  262,  2B7,  3(11,  407, 
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,'t)7 


■  Bii 

■-Sli 

■  Bn 
^    Bir 


Slmeun  (5L),  hoUday  of,  54 

Siiimel  Breml,  1 15 

Siuinel,  Lambert,  IIS 

SimnelB,  114 

Simnel  Suudey,  118 

Singed  Shtcpa'  HeitJ^,  ciirrto:!  on 

St.  Anilrew'H  Day,  430 
Singing  E'en,  501 
Slap-dragon,  4(j3 
Slim  Fair,  351 
Smock  lUie,  214 
SmiiclidBn,  18 
Smngcing,  SS 
Snap- dragon,  462 
Salk^LjD,  60 
Bomerseldiire,  34, 8C,  95,  262,  2S2, 

328,  479,  5U() 
Songof  theMallara,  44 
SoiiguftheWrt'n,  35 
BoD»7-haggi,',  4U1 
Suul'Cakea.lOS 
Uoulingi  going  a,  405,  407 
^nul  Mass  Cakes,  409 


»  DuT,  138 


400 


Staffordsbire,  10,  23,  34,  fi6,  203, 

2US,  215,  203,  2S7,  340, 358,  39ll, 

407,  425,  443,  4S0 
SlaKe,offeiingof,on  St.  Cutliberfs 

Day,  371 
Stiiylui'e?,  given  to  the  Clergy  on 

Ascension  Diiy,  £13 
Stepliening,  493 
.Sti  phen'a  (St.)  Day,  492 
dlei.hi-n'fl  (St.)  Pudding,  494 
Stir-up-SaoJay,  431 
^ubternLUEBU  Christinas  Bulla,  476 


Suffolk,  aa,  215,  2G3,  481 

Supir-Copping,  165 

Surrey,  86,  r£i,  156,  263,  283,  341, 

357,  373,  375 
Suaaot,  II,  157,  26!,  3S1,  389,  414, 

430,  443,  450 
Swan-QppiiiE,  346 
Swarf  Penny,  420 
'  Sweeping  tile  Gills,'  106 

Swithina  (St.)  Day,  841 
Srtili,in'=  (St)  Faithings,  341 
SwurJ-dance,  485 
Tender,  Tatidrew,  nume  given  to 

St.  Audiew's  Day,  430 
Tansy  Cake,  1G7 
Teuburj  Fair  Day,  192 
Ti'iminalia.,  2'H 
Tbarve  Cake,  SO 
Xhumaa'  (St.)  Day,  438 
Thomas'  (St.)  Onion,  439 
'  TUomasin,  going  a,'  441 
TliresbingtheUen,  68 
Tliriiwing  at  Cockp,  66 
'  Throwing  the  Dart,'  370 
'  Tlimwing  the  Ho.  d,'  32 
Tibba'a  (St.)  Day,  438 
Timber  Waits,  203 
Tinibiel  Wails,  203 
Tiudleg,  409 
Tiulej,  405 

Tootliai'be,  remedy  for,  464 
Tooting-horn,  352 
Trap  and  baU,  86 
TullJ  Day,  192 
Trinity  Monday,  296 


Tmndliiigof  JSBgB,  1 
Turltev,  148,  465 
Twiilfih  Cote,  24 
Twflflh  Day,  24 
Twelfth  Night,  24 
Twelfth  Night  Cords,  25 
Tynwold  Day,  325 
Usquu-Caahr  cbd,  ASS 
Valenliae'H  ',8t.)  Day,  375 


MO                                  »ow^                                        jj 

VtlMtliMfi  (8L)  E»«,  98 

"Hiirfin  Sanday,  123                        i 

ValeiitbiadMUag,  IDJ 

While  SnndsT,  183                           il 
White  Thuwday,  468                      M 

ValaalmiDK,  lOS 

Wliilmm  Ale,  278                             ■ 

\'iW{St.VDaj,3Il 

Wbitmiidav,  278                              ■ 
Whilmii  Monday,  283                     K 

Whitran  Myst^riea,  283                  ^^_ 

AnumptioD  at,  857  ;  Nativitv  of. 

Whiten  Tuetday,  290                      ^H 

WhitsKD  Trysts  Fair,  2SS              ^^H 

W^^hooting;.  480 

■Wigs,- a  sort  of  Cake,  426            ^^H 

W,iU.  4<!5,  4M 

Wilfrid's  (BL)  Feaat.  3SI                 ^H 

V.kM  Monday,  404 

WUwi.ire,  76,  133,  295,  309,  S!(,^H 

■Wia».  35.  88.  113,  134,  158,  163, 

413                                                  ^^1 

m.  m,  222,  aes,  289,  295, 2117. 

Wires' Feast,  SI                                 ^^H 

320,  390,  aS8,  410,  425, 44S,  *M, 

49fi 

192,  215,  265,  30fi.  319.  311.418,  ^T 

W^k  Monej,  IBS 

438,  413,  482,  SOD                             W 

'W.JkmgUieFMr;208 

Wran,  hunting  of,  -19*                          ■ 

AVren-boys,  497                                      1 

487 

Wruth  Money.  420                                 1 

Ward  Penny,  420 

Wycoller  Hall,  CliristmM  at,  472        1 

Wwwick«hire,  12,  175,   300,  410, 

1    1 

443,450 

Wrath  Bloney,  420 

273                                              ^1 

Waaaul  Bowl.  501 

Tew,  Chmohee  decowted  with,  od 

Wuail  Eve,  23 

Good  Friday,  156                   ^ 

WBsnile,28 

Yorkshire,  12,  23,  43,  56,  87.  96, 

Waatel,  the,  lis 

110,  123,  133,  148,  157, 160,  m. 

Watch  Night,  .'iOl 

200,  209,  274,  299,320.329,331 

333,  341,  351.  31,7.388, 398, 4|t 

^             461 

420,  4*4,  451,  482,  496,  504    ^ 

■        Well-dnering,  211 

Torkshire  Hagraena  Song.  14 

■         Wesley  Bob,  483 

Youling,  207 

Yule,  derivation  of  the  term.  453 

^1            iioncake  at,  80 

Yule  of  August,  317 

■         Wefitmorelaod,  6,  35,    261,    415, 

Yule  Babiea,  476 

■             481 

Yulo  Canaie.  451 

V         '  Wettine  tha  Block,'  119 

Yule  Clog,  152,  465 

^          Wheel,  ila  oriein,  454 

Yule  Day,  187 

Whip-dog  Day,  387 

Yule  Log,  163,165 

Whipping  Toma,  79    . 
Whu:fiQCakM,  123 

Yule  Straw,  489 

Yule-tide,  453 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST 


JOHNS    LIBRARIES. 


Detailed  CataUgue,  arrangtd  w^cvrding  to  Ih*  varicui 
Libraries,  will  bt  tanf  en  afipUititioH, 


&DD180NS  Work!.  With  the 
Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd,  Portr&it, 
and  8  Flutes  of  Medals  and  Coini. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  6  voli. 
y.  6d.  each. 

^aOHTLUS,  Tho  DnmM  ot- 
Tianslated  into  English  Verne  I7 
Anna  Swuiwick,  4lh  E<litloii, 
tevised,     51. 

Tho   TragsdlM   of.     Truoi- 

kted  into  Pcdbc  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     3..  6rf. 

ALLAN'S  (Joseph,  B..  N.)  BktUe* 
or  thB  Brltls>i  N»V7-  KevlMd 
F^itioi),  with  57  St«l  Engravingi. 
t  tah.      Si.  cuh. 


HlatoTj  of  Boom  d  urine  the 
R^tu  of  Conitiotlai,  fnllaa, 
lonwoi,  Vdentfnun.  ind  Wlen*. 


AMDEB8KM-S  Dvdah  Loamda 
and  Tttrr  Tiim.  Tfambud 
ht  CaioGne  Peadiey.  Wkb  IJo 
Wood  EafOfiegf.    $1. 


AFOLLONIUB  HHODIOl, 
'The  AriODkuUnH.'  Triiiiltlid 
by  R.  V.  CuletUltlc,  It.A.     y. 

APFIAH'8  Roman  Hlitorr. 
TmnKlnlsd  by  llortoe  Wbltt, 
M.A.,  LL.n,  With  Mnpimiul 
llluitt«llon»i    a  inl*.    61.  nth, 

APDLBIUS.  Th*  Worki  •( 
OimiTtlnlnK  th«  (ii>li]co  A«,  (lad 
of  »r,ciatei,  PloHtU,  and  !»•• 
cuurte  nf  Magic.     Jf. 

ARIOVTO'll  Ot1«D<1<>  VbHom, 
Trantlated  Inlu  Kngilsb  Vcrnf  Iry 
W.S,Kn>e,  WilhP'HlTJdl.andli 
Steel  Engriylngi.  ivoU.  {;.  CMh. 

ABIITOPHAHBV  OcomMw, 
TtMuUted  by  W.  f.  llkhtc  9 
vdU.    }>.  Mcb. 

ARISTOTLK'S  KI«MHMb«M 
EthlM.  T>■n4ll•^d,  wlib  tntio- 
'laUvn  MkI  K'itt*,  l>T  'hn  VfTW- 

lUe  Aj(li4ea«nn  rrfiwnr.    V- 

PelWM     wd   BoDoaialm 

TmhIMwI  bjr  K.  WaJbwl.  M.A^ 


ARISTOTLE'S  MetapbyerlOB. 
Translflied  by  ihc  Rev.  John  H. 
M'Mahon,  M.A.     51, 


■s Org«non:   or,  Logical  Ttea- 

tisei,  and  Ihe  Introduelion  of 
Porphyiy.  Tfanslated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  F.  Owen,  M.A.  2  vols. 
21.  td.  Mch. 

I 

Tian 

&RRIAKS  Anabasis  of  Alex- 
ander, togelhei  with  the  Indloa. 
Traoaleled  by  E.  J.  Chinnock, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     51. 

ATHEiN.£U3.  The  Dedpnoco- 
pblets;  at,  Ihe  Banonet  of  the 
Learned.  Ttans.  by  Prof.  C.  D. 
YonEC,  M.A,    3  vols.     y.  each. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  Historical 
Works,  includinE  the  EsEBys, 
Apophlhegnis,  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  New  Atlantis,  Heniy 
VIL,  Henry  VIIL.  Eliiabeth, 
Henry  Piince  of  Wales,  History 
of  Great  Britain,  Julius  Casar, 
■uid  AugnstMB  Ciesar.  Edited  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A.    3J.  6rf. 

NoTUm  Org&uum  and  Ad- 
van  ceiaent  of  liQamii^.  Edited 
by  J.  Devey,  M.A.      51. 


BAX'S  Uanual  of  the  Hlstorf 
of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of 
Students.   By  E,  Bclfort  Bax.    SJ. 

BGAUldONT  and  FLETCHBB, 

iheir  finest  Scei^es,  Lyrics,  and 
(■(her  Beautie;,  sslecleil  (torn  tfie 
-•■Jjole  o(  theii  woiVs,  -.bA  eiWeA 
^   I,ei£h  Hunt.    3«.6d. 


BEOHSTBIN'S  Oage  and 
Chamber  Birds,  their  NaluiaJ 
History,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases, 
andModesofCaptnre.  Translated, 
with  considerable  udditions  on 
Stnictute,  M^ation,  and  Eco- 
nomy, by  H.  G.  Adams.  Togelhei 
with  SwEttT  British  Wasblbks. 
With  43  coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcut  I i lustrations.     51. 

BEDE'S  (Vansrable)  EooIealAS- 
tlcal  Hlator;  of  Siigland-  To- 
gelhet  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chkonicle.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D-CL.    With  Map.      Jr. 

BELL  [Sir  Charles],  The  Ana- 
tomy and  Philosophy  of  BJx- 
prcESlon,  as  connected  with 
the  Flna  Arts.  By  Sir  Charlei 
Bell,  K.H.     7th  edition,  levued. 


BEREELEY  (Qeorse).  Bishop 
of  Oloyne,  The  'Worka  of. 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With 
Biographical  Introduelion  by  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Ballour,  M.P. 
3  vols.    Ji.  each. 

BTON.     See  Thbocritus. 

BIORNSON'S  Ame  and  the 
Plaher  Laaale.  Translated  by 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A     3J.  6d. 

BL.AIR'S  Chronological  Tables 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Compre- 
hending the  Chronology  and  Hb- 
toryof  theWorld.ftoin  Ihe  EaiUesC 
Times  to  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
Peace,  April  1856.  By  J.  Wil- 
loughby  Rosse.    Double  vol.  101. 

—    Indes   of  Dates.        Cont- 

prehcnding  the  principal  Facts  in 
the  Chtonoloey  and  History  of 
the  World,  alphabetically  ai- 
ranged  ;  being  a  complete  Index 
\.o  B\».«'s  Chronological  Tables, 
'a-j'^.'^-'ftjas*.  i-siJa,.   y.  euh, 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


BLEEE,  l^iroduotlou  to  the 
Old  Taatament.  By  Friedtich 
Bteek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek 
and  Adolf  KamphBUsen.  Trans- 
Inled  hy  G.  II.  Venables,  undei 
(be  supeividon  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     a  uols.     J/,  each. 

BOETHIDSS  Consolation  of 
PhUoJOphy.  Ki ng Alfred' 3  Anglo- 
Sanon  Version  of.  Wilh  a  literal 
English  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  Notes,  tntroduction.  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S,  Fox,  M.A. 


BOHN'S  Hanilbooks  of  GF&EnsB. 

New  edition.      In  2  vols.,  with 

L      Qumerous  Illustmlions      ji.  dd. 

\        Vol.  I.— Tablb  Games  !-Bil- 

r     liords,    Chess,   Draughts,    Back- 

'       c^miiion.     Dominoes,    Soliture, 

Reversl,  Go- Bang,  Rouge  et  Noir, 

Kouletle,  E.O.,  naiard.  Faro, 

Vol.  H.  —  Cabd  Gamrs:  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker,  Piquet, 
Ecsrl*,  Euchre,  Bfaique,  Ciib- 
bage.  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Nspoleon, 
Newmaiket,  Pope  Joan,  Specula- 
tion, &C.,  4c 
BONH'S  a  Handy  Book  of  RtUea 
ard  Tables  tor  verifying  Dates 
withltieChrtsliaDEia,&c.  Giving 
an  accDuni  of  the  Chief  Era.;  and 
Systems  used  by  various  Nation-  j 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  dctei- 
mining  the  Corresponding  Date*. 
By  J.  J.  Bond.  y. 
BON'OMI'S  NlnGTCih  aod  ltd 
PalaocB.  7  Plates  and  ag^  Wood- 
cat  lUustr.itions.  51, 
BOSWSLL'S  Life  of  JotmBon, 
wilh  the  TOUE  IN  THE  IlBBKinss 

and  Johnsonian*.  EiJiled  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Napier,  M.A.  Willi 
Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  6  vols. 
y,  6J-  each. 


BRAND'S  FopnI&r  AaliqulUel 
ot  EnglEind,  Sootland,  and  Ire- 
land. Anatiged,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  3 
vols.     51.  each. 

BBEMBR'S  (FredertkB)  Woiki, 
Translated  by  Mary  Howilt.  4 
vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

BHTOOW&TER   TREATiaES. 

Bell  (Sir  Oharlea)  on  the  Uand. 
Wilh  numerous  Woodcuts.     51. 

Kltby  on  the  History,  Bablts, 
and  Instincts  of  An  (mala 
Edited  by  T.  Hymcr  Jones. 
Wilh  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.     51.  each. 

Kldd  on  tha  Adaptation  of  Bi- 
tamal  Kature  to  Ihe  Physical 
Oondltlon  of  Man.    31.  6J. 

Chalmers  on  tha  Adaptation 
of  Kztf^mal  Nature  to  tli 
Moral  and  Intslleotuitl  C  r 
sUtution  ol  Usn.    51. 

BRINE  (B.  ten)  Earl?  Slngllah 
Lltarature.  By  Bernhard  I 
Drink.  Vol.1.  ToWyclif.  Trans- 
lated by  Horace  M.  Kennedy 
3*.  &/. 

_  Vol.  II.  Wyclil",  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Diama  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson, 
Ph.D.     31.  6d. 

Vol.111.  From  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  Ihe  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Biandl. 
Trans,    by    L.     Dora    Schmiu, 

y-  6J. 

Flye    Leottires  on   Shake- 

spears.  Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin, 
jj.  6'i. 

BROWITE'S  [SlrThomasl'WQika 
Edited  \i^  S\w.OTv^"®-- 


r 


/J«  Alphabetical  List  cf  Books 


L— Vindication  of  Nitluial  So- 
ciety—Essa;  on  Ihe  Sub- 
lime ami  Beautiful,  and 
varioui   Politick   MUcel- 

II. — Reflections  tm  the  French 
Revoilution —  Letters  le- 
Utbg  lo  the  Btislol  Elec- 
tion—  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  BUI,  &c. 

Ill- — Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  WTugs— On  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot's  Debts— 
The  CathoUc  Clftimi,  &c. 

IV.— Report  on  the  Affairs  o\ 
India,  and  Articles  ol 
Charpe  ngainst  Warteo 
HaUings. 

V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  ol 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings— Political  Let- 
teis  on  the  Atnerican  War, 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 
VI. — MLscellaneoiu  Speeches  — 
Iietters  and  Frsfments— 
Abridgments  of  English 
History,  &c.  With  a 
General  Index. 

VII.  &  Vlll.-Speechci  OD  the  Im- 
peachment of  Watten 
Hastings ;  and  Letters. 
With  Index.  2  vols, 
31.  id.  each. 

LllB.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.  31,6^. 

BUBNET'S  BTeltnfL.  By  Frances 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Ellis.     31.  fxi. 

OeoUla,    VJlvh  an  \(A\«iMt- 

Ilon  and  Notes  \iv   X.  ^.  ■?A\w- 
3  vols.      J'.  6''.  C3.c\l. 


na,b(.^ 
netot^H 


BUBN  (R)    Auolent  Boma  anil 

Its  NeUhbouibood.     An  IIliu- 
trated  Handbook  10  the  Rui 
the  Qty  and  the  Campagna, 
the  use  of  Travellers.     By  Rol 
Bum,    M.A.        With    m 
Illustrations,   Maps,   xnd 

BURNS  (Hobart).  Life  oL  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A 
new  and  enlai^ed  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  William  Scott  Doi^laf. 
31.  W. 

BintTOK'3  (Robert)  An&tomy  al 

Melajioholy.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto.  M.A.      With  In-       , 
troduction  by  A.  H.   Bullen,  and 
full  Index.     3  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

BUSTOH  (Sir  S.  F.)    Penonat 

Karratlye  of  a  PUgrlmage  to 
Al-MadJnah  and  Meooab.     By 

Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K-C.M.G.  With  an  Ititroduclion 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  all 
the  ori^nal  It  lustrations,  i  vols. 
31.  6if.  each. 

*,•  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latest 

BUTLHR'S  (BlBbop)  Analogy  oi 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature;  togethei  wilh  two  Di;. 
si^rlations  on  Personal  Identify  aui] 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  snd 
Fifteen  Sennorw.     31.  td. 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudlbrac. 
With  Variornm  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Porlrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations.    5r. 

or,  further  Illustrated  with  60 

Outline  Portraits.  3  vols.  51.  each. 

C^SAR.  OoronentiirlM  oa  tlw 
Oklllo  ajid  Oivil  Wara,  Tru»- 
\aSiti^W.  A.  McDevjtte,  B.A. 


I 


OAHOENS'  LuBlad;  or,  the  Dli- 
coveiy  of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Miekle.  Slh 
Edition,  revised  by  E,  R.  Hudges, 
M-C.P.    y.  6d. 

0&BAFA3  (Tbe)  at  Maddalool. 
Naplei  under  SpiLnish  Dominion. 
Tmnslated  from  Ihe  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.    31.  &/. 

CARLYLQ'S  PMnoh  RBToluUon. 
Edited  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.     Illus.    3  vols.    5j.  each. 

Sartor   ReaartuB.     With   75 

lllustiations  by  Edmund  J.  Sul- 

CARPENTER'S    (Dr.    W.    B.) 

Zoologr-     Revised   Editiun,   by 

W,  S.  DalLis,  F.L.S.    Wiihvety 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  ds. 

[  Vol.  If.  out  effirint. 

OABFENTER'S  MechanlceJ 
PUloBOpby,  Aatronoui7,  cmd 
Horology.     iSi  Woodculs.    51. 

Vegetablo  Phjalology    an^ 

Systematlo  Botany.  Revj^d 
Ediiion,  l.y  K.  Lanltester,  M.D.. 
&c.     With  very  numerous  Wooil- 


ftnlmal  Fbjaioloer.   Revised 

Ediiion.  With  u|)WiiJs  of  300 
Woodculs.     ts. 

CASTLE  (E)  Sahools  &Qd 
tSastora  of  Fouce,  iiom  the 
Mid<Jl«  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
EiEhlcenth  Century.  By  Egeiton 
Oisile,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Biblirwraphy.  Illus- 
Iraten  with  r^o  Reproductions  ol 
Olll  Engravings  and  6  I'lates  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 
61. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenlnga  at 
HELddon  Hall.  With  34  En- 
gravings on  Steel  horn  designs  by 
Caiioimele,  the  LeHerj'rcashy  the 
Baroness  de  Car^bells.    y. 


CATULLUS,  TlbuUui,  euUI  I 
VlgQ  of  Vaana.    A  Literal  Prt 

Translation.     5^. 

OELLINI  (Benvonulo).  U 
molra  of.  written  by  1ILcds«1 
Transbled    by   Thomas    Rnsc* 

y.&J. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote 
la  Maucha.  Multeaux'i  Tni 
lation  revised,  i  vols.  3;,  I 
each. 

Galatea.      A    Pnslotal    I 

mance.     Translated  by  G.  W. 
Gyll.     3/.  (id. 

Exemplary  Novels.    Trai 

laled  by  Walter  K.  Kelly,  y.  i 

CHAUOER'S  FoeUool  WorlOl 
EJited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revise 
Edition,  with  a  rrelimiartry  Essi 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeal,  \t.\. 
vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

0HES3  GOHOBSSS  of  1601 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  playe 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal. 

OHETHBUL  on  Coloor. 
lAted  from  the  French  by  Charh 
Martcl.  Third  Edition,  wl^ 
I'lates,  SI.;  or  with  an  additioii 
series  of  16  Plates  in  ColoDl 
•}t.  6rf. 

CHILLI  NaWORTH'S 
of  Proleitaats,     A  Safe  Way 
Salvation,     31.  dd, 

CHINA,  Plototlal,  DSBCrlptll 
and  Hlslorloal.  With  Map  ai 
nearly  loa  Illustralions.     51. 

CHRONICLES  OP  THE  OR1 
SACE3.    Contemporary  Nan 
ol  the  Crusade  of  Rtcht 
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OICBHO'S  Lettola.  Tianiktedby 
Evelyn   S,   Shuckburgh.    4  voU. 

On    Orator;  aod  Oralora. 

With    Letleis    lo    Quintus    and 

Bralu).    Translated  by  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     S'- 
On  tbe  Nature  of  tbe  Oods. 

Divinaiiun,   Fate,   I^ws,   a   Re' 

SbliD,  Consulship.  Translated 
_  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  anJ 
I>>iuicu  Bsiham.     5>, 

Acadstnloi,  De  Fiaibiu,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Piof. 
C.  D.  Vonge,  M.A.    51. 

Oaioea ;    or,    Mor&l   Duties. 

Cato  MsioT,  an  Essay  an  Old 
A|e ;  Lxtius.  an  Essay  an  Friend- 
ship; Sdpio's Dieam ;  Paradoxes; 
Letter  to  Quiulus  on  Magistrates. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Edmonds. 
31.  W. 

CORNELIUS    IHE'SOZ.  —  Sct 

JUSTIN-. 

OLASE'a  (Hnehl  Introduotlon 
to  Heraldiy.  18th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planchd,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  51.  Or 
with  the  lUustrations  Coloured, 

OLASSIO  TALES,  containing 
Rttsselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  nnd  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.     31.  6d. 

OOLERIDaE'3  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     31.  6rf. 

AldB  to  KoQeotlon,  and  the 

CONCKSSIONS   OF  AS   IVQUIRING 

Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer.    31.  6rf. 

IieotnreB    and^   'Ho^sa    os. 

SHakespeue  Bjad  aOiet  'E^ti^A. 

^06t8.   Edited bvT,A.ihe.  V-*>*- 


OOLERIDaE'SBIograptalaUte- 
wtria;  together  with  Two  Lay 
Sermonj.    31.  6rf. 

Table-Talk  and   Omnlanm. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     31.  W. 

IflBoellanlui,  ^athetls  and 

Litarary:  to  which  is  added, 
Thk  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ash& 
B.A.     3r.  6rf. 

COMTE'S  PoBltlTe  PhUoHpliT. 
Transliled  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Hanison. 
3  vols.    51.  each. 

COMTE'S  PhlloBopbT  of  the 
Sclenoes,  being  an  Eipositioa  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
PhiloioJ-kie  Posilive.     Ry  G.  H. 

CONDES  HlEtory  of  the  Do 
minion  of  the  Aiaba  la  Spain; 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.    31.  bd.  each. 

COOPER'S  Blographloal   Bio. 

tlonary.  Containing  Concise 
Notices  {upwards  of  lJ,ooo)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  EyTbonipson  Cooper 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement) 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883, 
2  vols,     5^.  each. 

OOXE'S  MeraolM  of  the  Date  of 
Marlbowugh.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Caxe 
M,A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.     3  vols.    31.  6rf. 

*,•  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Mirlborough's    campaigns,    ito. 

History   of  tha   Houso    (rf 

Aoatria  (1Z18-1793).  With  a 
Continuation  iroio  the  Accession 
o^li3.t«a5,\.\.oiiie  Revolution  of 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


ORAIK'S  (G.  L.jPunult  of  Enow- 
tedga  under  DUBcnJtleB.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs^ 
Revised  edition,  with  n' 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Pla 


ORPIKSHANK'S  Fonoh  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Accoont  of  its 
Onpo,  &e.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, Bod  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Ciuik- 
shank.     51. 

OITNinNGHAM'a  Utob  of  ths 
Moat  Emlitsnt  BrlUsb  Pedntors. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  dnd 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     3i.  6rf.  each. 

DANTE.  DlTlne  Comedr.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.     3r.  bd. 

•—  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.    With  Portrait,  and 


PANTE,  The  Inferno.   A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.  By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 
SI- 

The  PursatOTlo.     A  LiteiaJ 

Prose  Translation,  with  Ihe  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     y. 

D£  OOMMINHS  (Ftallip),  Me- 
molraof.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII,, 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burguntly. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  ol 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyet. 

)  Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblt. 

I  «7:...   T, f..      .  ^„|5      J,   g^_ 


DBFOB'S  NorelB  and  Ulsoel- 
lonBDUB  Worki.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  includbg  th»!e  altri- 
buterl  to  Sir  W.  Sco.t.  7  vols. 
31.  td.  each. 

I. — Captain    Singleton,    and 

Colonel  Jack. 
II.— Memoirs   of  a    Cavalier, 

Dickory  Cronke,  Stc. 
IIL— Moll   Flanders,   and    the 

History  of  tbe  Devil. 
IV.— Roxuna,  and  Life  of  Mie. 

Christian  Davies. 
v.— HistonroftbeGreat  Plague 

of  London,  1665  ;  The 

Storm  (1703);  and  the 

True-born  Englishman. 
VL— Duncan   Campbell,   New 

Voyage    round    the 

World,    and    Political 

Tracts. 
VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

D£iMlfIN'3  HlstotT  ot  Arms 
and  Armoui.  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  aooo  111  usl  rat  ions, 
V-  6rf. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 

Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I,.  Jt.  W.;  Vols. 
IL-V..5/.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Oorlnce  or  Italy, 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     31.  6rf. 

DEVET'S  Loglo,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     51. 

DIOTIONART  of  Latin  and 
Oreek  Quotatlona ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Ma(.Wio!.,'\.«w 


QoMlilka  muked,  and  Eoelub 
TntuUtiirai.  With  Index  V«- 
boium  {6l3  pagei).     $'• 

OIOTIONART  o!  OUo\tAo  and  t 

ProvlaoUl   Bngllah.     Compiled  I 
by  Thomai  Wright,  M.A,,  F.S  A., 

&c.     3  vols.     51.  each.  ' 

DIDBON-B  OhrloUtu)  loono- 
graphy ;  a  Hislory  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Aces.  Ttans- 
llted  liy   E.   J.    MilUngtan    a.ai 


J 00  Wood  Engnnngs,  k  la^i 
lap,  and  ■  Plan  of  the  Foraok 
7S.6J. 


DIOQENES  LAEBTITJS.  Uvea 
and  Optolona  of  tha  Anoiant 
Phlloaophem.  TimslateJ  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M,A,     $1. 

DOBttBS'B  AdveiTHEUla,  Edili^d 
by  the  lale  Prof.  Wagner.     3  vols. 

DODD'S  EplgrammatlsliB.  A 
BeleoUon  from  the  Epigtainma.tic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Medieval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Kcv. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Oi- 
ford,  and  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    6i. 

DONALDSON'S  Tba  TheRtare  o( 
tlis  Qre«ks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  ExhiUitioD  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numeroui 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     51. 

DRAPIiR'S    HlBtoi7    of    the 

iBtellsotiial     DeTelopment    of 

Europe.  Byjohn  William  Draper, 

,        M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.     5r.  each. 

[  DDNLOP'S  Hlatory  of  FloOon. 
A  new  Edition.  Revise.!  by 
Jleniy  Wilson.    2  voVs.    y.  each.   < 

I  DYER  (Dt  T.  H.V  'Eom-paa- vU 
BuildiuRs  and  A.rit\<\aWes.  ^-j 
T.  H.  Dyci.  LL.T1.    WiOi  iieM\i 


DTSa  (T.  E*.  T.)  Britlali  Popular 
CuBtomi.  Presant  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  tbe  varioas  t^mcs 
and  Custonu  associated  willi  DU- 
feienl  Days  of  the  Yeai  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  accotdiog 
to  the  Calendar.  Ey  the  Bev. 
T.  F.  Tbiselton  Dyer,  M.A.     51. 

EBBRS'  ESTPUan  PrlnMsa.    An  J 
Historical    Novel.       By   Geor^ 
Ebers.       Ttaoslated    by    E.    S 
Buchheim.     31. 6J. 

EDOEWOBTH'S  Stories  to 
Children.  With  S  Illustration 
by  L,  Speed.     Jj.  61/. 


i 


EUERSON'S    Workl. 
2!.  6d.  each. 
I. — Essays  anii   Representative 

IL— English  Traits,  Nature,  : 

(induct  of  Life. 

H!.— Society  and  Solitude— Letter 

and    Social    Aims  —  Ad] 

VI. ^Miscellaneous  Pieces. 


BNNEMOSER'5  HlBlory  c 
MaglO.  Translated  by  Willia 
Ilowitt.    2  vols.     51.  each, 

EPIOTETUS.  The  DlBooiirau  o 

With    the    Encheiridion 
Fragmenls.  Translated  by  G«orgf 
Long,  M.A.    ss. 


EOTROPIOB.— 3"(«  Justin. 

EOSEBITJS  PAMFHILUS, 
EaolSBlaEUoal  History  of.  Trans- 
latedbyilev.C-F.Cruse.M.A.    Jj. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corra- 
sposdendenoe.  Edited  From  the 
OiEginal  MSS.  by  W.  liiay, 
F.A.S.  With  45  en};nivings.  4 
vols.  5/.  ench. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  In  Eug- 
lEllul.  A  History  of  Dress  to  tlie 
end  of  the  EiBhieeoth  Centuiy. 
3td  EiJilion,  revised,  by  Viacounl 
Dillon,  V.P.5.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700   Engravings,      a  vols. 

ETBLDINa'S  AdventureH  of 
JoBsph  Andrews  and  hla  Friend 
Mr.  Abmh^xn  Adama.  With 
Cmikshank's  I llust rations.  31.  &/. 

History  of  Tom   Jones,    & 

Foundling.  With  Ci  uikshank's 
lUuslcalions.  2  vols.  3^.  6d,  each. 


FLAXMAN'a  LeoturetouSoulp- 
ture.  By  John  Flagman,  R.A. 
With  Poiltait  and  SJ  Plates.     61- 

FOSTBR'S  (JoJm)  Life  and  Cor- 
reapondenoe.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     X  vols.     y.  6if.  each. 

Oritloal  Eaaays.    Edited  by 

J.   E,  Kyland.     2  vols.      31.  bd. 

Easaya  :  on  Decision  of  Chn- 

racler  ;  00  3.  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  i!ne  aversion  of 
Men  of  Tasle  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligioD.     31.  dd. 

EssajaoniheEvilsofPopnlar 

I^omnce  ;  to  which  is  addetl,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Cbristianily  in  India.     31.  td. 


FOSTER'S  Essays  on  Ihe  ] 
provement  of  Time.  WithNoi 
OF  Sermons  ojid  other  Piec 
y.  6J. 

aASPART'S  HlstoiT  of  ItaUi 
Literature.  Tran.=iated  by  Hi 
nmn  Otlsner,  M.A,,  Ph.l 
Vol.  I.     3r.  6J. 

aEOPPBBY  OFMONMOUTl 

Chronlola  ot—Sei  Old  Engii 
Chronicks, 

QESTA  BOMANOHTTM.  or  En 

tertobinE  Moral  Stories  inven 
by  the  Mnnks.    Translated  by 
Rev.    CliLirles    Swan.       Revisi 
Edition,   by    Wynnard    Hooper 
B.A.    SI. 

aiLDAS,  Ohionlolea  cJ.—Sic  Ok 
Eiiglizk  ChronMts. 

GIBBON'S  DeoUoa  and  FaU  c 
the  Ramctn  Empire.  Cemplet 
and  Unabridged,  with  Vflriotiui 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  Englis 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  an 
Portrait,     y  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

aZLBART-B  History,  Prtaolpli 
and  Fraotlce  of  Banking,  ] 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A. 
Michie.     3  vols.     loi. 

C(tL  BLAS,  The  Adventoi-eB  ■ 
Translated  (rom  the  French 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With 
Engravl^s  on  Steel,  after  Smirl 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Crui 
shank,    fu. 

aiRALDUS     CAUBREMSIi 

HIstorloal  'Works.  TransUte 
by  Tb.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  S 
R.  Colt  Hoore.  Revised  Editioi 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wtight,  M.A 
F.S.A.     5f. 

QOETHE'3  Fauat-  Part  I.  Ge 
man  Text  with  Ilaywaid'i  Pn 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revii 
hyC.  K.lL'aSA«™,"«VXi-    ' 


F 

^^B       inio    English   by   v&iioiu  hsnili. 
^f        14  vats.    31.  &/.  nch- 

I.  and  II. — Aalobiograph;  and 

III.— FausL     Two    Parts,   com- 
plele.    (Swan  wick.) 
—Novell  nnd  TalcE. 
v.— Wilhelin  Meislei's  Appren- 
ticnhip. 
VI.— Conversations   with   Eclier- 
mann  and  Socet. 
Vni.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
— Toot  in  It^f,  and  Second 

Residence  in  Rome. 
—Miscellaneous  Travels. 
— Eaily     and     Miscellaneous 
Letters. 
XIV.— Reinekc  Fox,  West -Eastern 
Divao  and  Acbilleid, 

>  OOLDSMITH'S  Works.    A  new 

Edition,  lyj,  W.  M.  Gibbs.     5 
y.  6d.  each. 

ORAMMONT'S  Uemolra  of  the 
Court  or  Oharles  n.  Edited  by 
Sir  Waller  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscoBBL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  befoie  pubUsbed,  &c. 
New  Edition,     sr. 

t  OHATS  Letlera.  Including  the 
Coiies[>ondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  (he  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovcy.  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3/.  (kL  each. 
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t.  OREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUo- 
doruH,  LonguH,  and  AohlUea 
Tatlus — vit,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chnriclea  ;  Amours 
of  Dnpbnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Gitopbo  aodlemap^.  Tia.iia- 
lated  by  Rev.  R,  SimGi,  M.^.. 


aBEaORT'S  Letten  cm  to 
ErtdenoQB,  Dootrines,  &  DuUw 
or  Uie  CbristlaD  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     3/,  itd. 

OREENE.  4IARLOWB,  and 
BEN   JOHSON.      Toems    ol 

Edited  by  Robeit  Beii.     jr.  Sd. 

OHIMM'S  TALES.  With  tht 
Notes  ofthe  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
3  vols.    31.  bd.  each. 

Oamiuer  Qrethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Faiiy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  41  Faiiy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshanli  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     31.  bd. 

aROBSI'S  Uaroo  TUnontl. 
Ttanslalcd  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  tendered  mto  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.    3/.  6rf. 

aUISOT'S  History  of  tlis 
Bngllah  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  ChaileE 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Haililt.    y.  6d. 

HlBtoiy  of  OlvlUsatloii,  from 

the  Fall  ofthe  Roman  Empiie  to 
the  French  Revolation.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hailitt.  3  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robott)  MlsoeJ. 
laneooa  WorkB  and  Remalng 
31.  6rf. 

HAMPTON  OODRT:  A  SLon 
History  of  the  Manor  snd 
Palaoa.  By  Ernest  Law.  B.A 
With  ni 


HARDWIOK'3   History    of   iho 

Articles  of  Rellsloo.   Byihelat« 

,      C,  ■ft™i.>«\tV,     Rtviscd   bv   the 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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HAUTFS  Tftlea.  TheGuavan— 
The  Sheik  of  Aleiaxidtia  — The 
n  the  Spessart.  Tiaca.  Trom 
the  GeimnnbyS.  Mendel.  ji.W. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  4  vols. 
31.  &/.  each. 

I.— Twice-told   Tales,   and   the 

II.—  Scarlet  Letter, and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
Ill,— Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Bliihedale  Ro- 

IV Mosses  trom  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Es-^ays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hailitt.      V,  W. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Literature 
of  Ulc  Age  of  Ellzabatb  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Flays, 
31.  6rf. 

—  LectiueH  on  tie  EngllBli 
Poetfi,  and  on  the  Engllih  Comic 
Wiiteis,    3f.  td. 

—  TbaPIola  Speaker,  Opinions 
aDBookE,Men,andThiiig:.  y.iid. 

—  RoiLBd  Title,    31.  &/. 

—  Bketoli^s  and  EsBaya, 
y.  td. 

—  The  Spirit  of  tlm  A&i :  01, 
Conlem]>oraiy  I'ortrails.  Edittd 
hy  W.  Carew  IlaiUtt.     31.  6rf. 

—  Viaw  of  the  EnRliah  Sta«o. 
Edited  t,y  W,  Spencer  Jaclison. 
3.'.  W. 

BEATON'S  Conolie  History  of 
Painang.  New  Edition,  revised 
liy  Cosmo  Monfchouse.     51. 

HEGEL'S  LeetureeoathePhilo- 
aophyofHlBtory.  Translatedby 
J.  .Sihree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  ComiUeli 
Tianslated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B,    31.  W. 

TrftTeLPlotUTOT,  including  the 

Tout  in  the  Han,  Nordwney.atid 


Book  of  Ideas,  together 
Romantic  School.    Translated  b 
Francis  Starr.     A  New  Editioi 
revised  throughout.   WithAppei 
dices  and  Maps,     31.  (>d. 

HELP'S    Life  of  OhiUtopl 
Columbus,    the     Discoverer 
America.     By  Sir  Arthur  Hetpsi 
K.C.B.     3161/. 

Life  of  Hernando  CorteA 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexict 
vols.     31.  &/.  each. 

Life  of  Plzarro.    31.  W. 

Ldfe  of  Las  Casas  the  Aposll 

of  Ih?  Indies.    31.  6rf. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Beleot 
torloalDooTmieintsofth«M 
Ages,  including  the  most  famoi 
Cbniteis  relating  to  England,  H 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c,  &01 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Cenlurie 
Translated  from  the  Latin  ui 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Hendersoi 
A.B.,  A.M„Ph,D.     y. 


HENRT  OF  HONTIWaDON'a 
HiBtorr  of  the  Eogllali.  Truu- 
lited  by  T.  Forester,  M.A. 


HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  til 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.     31.  & 

Not«a  on.    Original  and  Si 

lecled  from  liie  best  Commenla 
tors.  By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     51. 

Analssl".  «K^  ^.NBEBusa^  "^ 
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^^KBBIOD,  CAIXIMACHi:  S,  and 
^^V^'FBKOGNIS.  Translated  by  ihe 
^^    Rtv.J.  Banks,  M.A,     5/. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Suraploii  Brethreii.  Translated 
Iiciir'  ibc  GennsD  by  Ll.-Col.Alex. 
Eiiing.    »*ols.     Jj.  dd.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Dance  ot  Death 
and  BIbts  CuU.  Upwards  of  150 
SutjjecU,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
witli  InlToducIioD  and  Descrip* 
lions  bf  Frauds  Douce  and  Or. 
Tbomas  Frognall  !>ibden.     51. 

BOUER'S  niad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A,     51. 

OdysEsy.    Hymns,  EpigmnH, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translaled  into  English  Prose  1^ 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A,     jr. 

See  a/.w  POPE. 

HOOFER'S  (a.)  Waterloo :  Tho 

Downfall  of  Che  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
■>f  1815.  liy  George  Hooper. 
With  M,i]s  and  Plana,     y.  6rf. 

The   Campaign  of  8«dan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August- September,  1870. 
With  Genera!  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3^.  bd. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
ItaBtlation,  IiyA.  Hamilton  Biyce, 
LL.D.     31.  td. 

HUaos  (Victor)  Dramatlo 
Works.  Hetooni  — Ruy  Bias— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Sious,     31.  td. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Wnfera,  now  fust 
collected  by  J.  IT.  L.  Wiiliams. 
31,  6rf. 

iJUMBOLDT'SOosmoa.    tiana- 
I.Ued  L.y  E.  C.  Ou4,  B.  11.  Taul, 
-md  W.  S.  DuHas,  F.US.  ^nqU. 
a       3s.  6(1.  each,  exceptineVol.V.  V' 


HUMBOLDT'S  Feiwnud  Narta- 

tlTO  of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  'ol  America  dunne 
the  years  1799-1804.     TivmsFaUd  ■ 
by  T.  Koss.    3  vols,     j 

TlovB  of  Nature.   TransJated   ' 

by  E.  C.  Ottc  and  H.  G.  Boba. 
5'- 

HOMPHRETS'  Coin  Collaotor** 
Uanual.  Ey  H.  N.  Humphreys. 
with  upwards  of  140  lUiistTatioiu 
on  Wood  and  Steel.    3     ' 

HUNGABT:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution,  together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     31.  6</. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonal).  Ue- 
moln  or  tbs  Life  or,  "Bj  his 
WidoB-,  Lucy :  ttigether  with  her 
Autobii^rapby,  and  an  Account 
of  Ihe  Siege  of  L.ilhom  House, 

HUNTS  Poetry  of  Selecoe.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3id  Edition,  le- 
vised  and  enlarged.     51. 

INQULFH'H  Chronldea  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  nith  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Wtiteis.  Translated  by 

H.T.  Riley,  M.A.    S'- 

IRYING'3   (Washington)  Oota- 
pleteWorka.  15  vols.  With  Pot- 
IraitB,  Sc     31.  bd,  each, 
I.-Salmagandi,     Koiokcr- 

bockei's  History  of  New 

York. 
IL— The  Skelch-Book,  and  the 

Life  of  Oliver  GoldBmlth. 
IH.—Biacebridge  Hall,   AUiotB.   j 

ford  and  N  ewslead  Abbey, 
IV.— The  Alhamlim.  Tales  of  a  | 

Traveller. 
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Conlained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


Woi 


Columbns,  logel 

[be  Voyages  of  his  Cora- 

— Astoria,    A    Tour    on    Ihe 

—Life  of  Mahomet ,  Lives  of  ihc 
Snccessors  of  Mahomet. 
X.—Ac!Tenliue!  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville,  U.S.A.,  Wollert's 
Roost. 
— Biogiophies   and    Mistella* 
neous  Papers. 
StII.-XV Life  of  Geoi^  Wash- 


^ Life   and   Letteri.     By  his 

^K    Nephew,  rieirc  E.Itvtng.   svols. 
^F     31.  W.  ench. 

ISOCRA.TES,  The  OratlonB  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     S^- 

JAMES'S  (O.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
RlobajYl  CcBur  do  Lion.  2  vols, 
3 J.  6d.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (M».)    Shfkke- 

»speare'H  Herolnsa.  Chaiacler- 
-islicsof  Women:  Moiai,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jamcsun. 
3..  (,1. 

JE3SS3'S  (E.)  AneoUot«B  of  Doga 
Wilh  40  VVoodcul.^  and  34  Steel 
EogrBvingE.     p. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memolra  of  the 
Coiut  of  England  diving  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuaxta,  including 
the  Prolecloiale.  3  vols.  Wilh 
42  Portraits.     51.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  PreteiUlerB 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 


Porti 


5'- 


JOHNSON'S  Uvea  of  the  Foeta. 

Edited  by  Mte.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  ProfesuM 
Iliileg.    3  volt.    3J.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHTJS  (Flavins).  The  Woikt 
of.  Whislon's  Traoslalioo,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With    Topographical    and    Geo. 

Eiphical   Notes  by  Colond  Sir 
W.  WIlBon,  K.C.B.     5  vols. 
31.  td.  each. 


JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J,).  Ths 
Building  of  the  British  Islea: 

a  Study  in  Ger.graphical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numeroM 
MapandWoodcutR.  and  Edition, 
revised,  71.  M. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  ConUin- 
ing  Gr^ory  Nntianien's  Two  In- 
vectives and  LibanMs'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theoiophieftt 
Works.  Translated  by  C  W. 
King,  M,A.     IS, 

JUNTUS'S  Lettera.    With  all  the 

Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  »  vol*. 
3r.  W.  each. 

JUSTIN  OOHNELIUS  NBPOS, 
and  EUTBOPIUB.  Translated 
l.y  the  Hev.  J.  S.  Wataon,  M.A. 
5'- 

JUVENAL,  PBR31D3.  SUU- 
PICJIA  and  LUOILIUS.  Trans- 
lated hy  L.  Kvniis,  M.A.     S^- 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pu»  Be«»on. 
Translated  fc^J.  M.  D.  MeiVIe- 

Prolegomenft  and  Ueta- 

physloaJFoundatlanBofNatiml 
Solenoe.  Translated  by  B.  Belfort 
Bax.     SI. 

KEIQHTLEY'a  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Anolont  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leopard  Schmili,  Fh.D,,  LL.D. 
With  13  Plates  from  the  Anticuie. 
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KEIOHTLST'S  Fkirr  Ujtho- 
locr,  iUtutnlive  of  the  Komsnce 

■nd  Sup««ilioo  of  Vaiimit  Coun- 
triei'  Rerueil  Edition,  with 
KiontJtpiece  by  CruikihAolc.     5). 

LA  rONT&IKE'S  Fable*.  Tmu- 
laleJ  into  English  Verse  byEILiur 
Wiight  New  Edition,  wilh  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gihbs.    31.  bd. 

LAMARTINE'S  HtEtOT?  of  the 
OtrondM*.  Translated  by  1!.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vul?.     31.  61^.  each. 

History  oF  ttie  BcBtotBtlon 

of  Monarch;  In  FrKnoe(3  Seqnel 
to  the  History  of  the  Giiondislg), 
4  vols.    31.  Cd.  each. 


LAUB'S  (Charles)  Esaays  of  BUa 
and  EllAoa.  Couiptcte  Edition. 
3J.M. 

Speclmons  of  Eugllnit  Dca- 

matio   Poela  of   tha    Time    of 
Biliabetli,    31.  &/. 

Uemotlol:!   and  Letters    of 

Charles    Lamb.       By    Serjeant 


Talfour.!.    New  Edition,  r 
by  W.   Cii.ew  Haililt. 
3f.  6d.  each. 


Tftlea    frcFio     Shakespeare 

WithlllnslrallonsbyByamShaw. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nlghta'  Enter- 
talmnenta.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litl.D.  4 
vols,     31.  bd.  each. 

IiAKZI'S  History  of  Pointing  In 
Italy,  [roni  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  tine  Arts  to  Ihe 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceomry. 

I   Translated   by  Thomas    Roscoe. 

I    3  vols.     31.  dd.  each. 


LAPPENBSRa'S  HlBbnj  of 
Ensland  urwlsr  t&e  Anglo- 
Saioa  Kings.  Trandnied  t/y 
B.  Thorpe.  F.S-A.  New  sdUion. 
revised  by  E.  C.  OtCA  2  vok. 
3r.  6d.  caich. 

LBCTUKES    ON    PAINTINQ, 

by  Bany,  Opie,  FnseU.     Ediloj 
\iy  R.  Womum.     jj. 

LEONARDO  DA  TINdS 
TreaMsa  on  Pftlntliis.  Trans- 
Uled  by  ).  F.  Rigand,  R.A„ 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  liy  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plnlei.     S^- 


J.  B.  Horner.    With  Maps.     5J. 

LESSnra'S  Drematio  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A,  With  Memoir  of  I,.eraing 
by  Helen  Zimroern.  2  vols, 
3].  6d.  each. 


Death  by  the  Anoloata.  Trana- 
isfed  by  E.  C.  Boasley  and  Helen 
Zimioeni.  Ediled  ly  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.    3^.  6d, 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Aetro- 
logy.  With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal. 
culating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.   jf. 

LIVT'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans 
laled  by  Dr.  SpUlan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.    4  vols.     ^s.  each. 

LOCKE'S  PhUosDphJoal  Worka 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols.' 
3j'.  6rf.  each.  ' 

Xilfe  and  Lettars:    By  \ 

King.    3J.  &/. 

LOOKHART  (J.  a)~Set  EuiujsJ 


rLODQU'S  PortraltaoriUsBtrloiu 
Panonages  of  Oreat  Britain, 
n[lb  Biographical  ajid  Ilistoiical 
I'  Memoiri.   240  Poiliaits  engraved 

on  Steel,  wilh  the  icspccUve  Bio- 
graphies unsbvidged.    3  voli.    5^- 

LONOFELLOWS    Prose 

WorkH.  Wiih  16  iiill-paBe  Wood 

EngtavingB.    jj. 

LOUDON'S    (Mrs.)    Natural 

Hlatory.      Revised    ediiion,    by 

W.    S.    Dallas,    F.L.S.      Wilh 

numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     51. 

LOWNDES'    Blbliograplier'B 

Manual  of  UnBlisti  Utaratture, 

Enlarged    Edition.      By   H.   G. 

Bohn.      6  vols,  cloth,   Sj.  eich. 

Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2!.  as. 

LONQ-na.    Daphnis  and  Chios. 

— Sii  Ghekk  Romances. 
LtJOAN'3  Pharsalla,    Translated 

by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     p. 
LUOIAN'3    DlaloBUBS    of    tie 
OodB,  of  the  Sea  Qoda,  and 
of   the   Dead.      Tiansloled    by 
Howard  WilliHms,  M.A.     y. 
LDORETHja.     Translated  by  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     51. 
LUTHEB'S  Table-Talk.    Trans- 
lated   and    Edited    by    William 
IlaiUtt.    3/.  6J. 
AutobloBraphy.  —  5« 

Mi  CHS  LET. 

MACHLAVBLLI'S  History  of 
Floranoe,  together  with  the 
Prince,  SavonaioU,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
MachiHTelli.  31.  id. 
MALLET'S  Nortbam  AuUqul- 
Uei,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
Ihe  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
,  literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 

J navians.     Translaled  by  Bishop 

Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
pROSB   Edda,   by  J.  A-  Blaclt- 


UAKTBLL'S  (Dr.)  Petrlhotlonsl 

and  their  Tsftobbigs.  With  nn-  J 
merous  iiluslrilive  Woodcuts,  fo.  | 

Wondera  of  tJeoIpgy. 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupeitl 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  colouredd 
Geological  Map  of  England,  I 
PkLles,  and  upwards  01  200-S 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.    71.  &/.  each.  P 

filANZONT.  The  Betrothed:* 
being  a  Translation  of  '  I  Pro-  J 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandrofl 
Manioni.  With  nuroeton*  Wood-  " 
cuts.     ss.  -j 

MARCO  POLO'S  TraTelB;  thet 
Translation  of  Mars  Jen  reviled  >V 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

MABRTAT'S  (Oapt.  R.N.)  | 
Masterman  Beady.      With   93 

Woodcuts.     31.  6d, 

Mlaalon;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  DaliicL 

PlraU  and  Tbrsa  Outtert,j 

With  B  Steel  Engravings,  froni 
Drawings  by  Clartson  Stanfield,' 
R.A.    3s.  6d.  ' 

Frlvateeraman.     S  EDgrav 

ings  on  Steel.    3^.  6a 

Settlers  In  Canada. 

gravings  by  Gitt>crt  and  Dalzidi 
31.  61I. 

Poor  JaoJt.     Wilh  16  lUus-.' 

tiations  after  Clarkson  Slansheld, 
R.A.    31.  W. 

Peter  Simple.      With  8  fall- 
page  Illustrations.    31.  M. 

Uldshlpmaa  Easy.    With 

full  page  Illastiations.    31.  lid.  ' 
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lUBTINBAUS  (Hftrrlet)  HU- 
tor;  of  Engliuid,  fioni  iSoo- 
181 S-    J>.  6rf. 

History  ol  tbe  Thirty  Teort' 

PeMe.  A.ii.    1815  46.      4  viils. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Set  Cemlt'i  Posilivt  Pkilaiafhy^ 

MATTBSW  PARIS'S  EnBliata 
BUtory,  ftoni  llie  Year  lau  lo 
I37j.  Tifttisbleil  by  Kev,  J.  A. 
Uilfs,  n.C.L.    3  vols.     51.  ench. 

HATTHEW  OF  WB8TUIN. 
STBR'S  Plowera  of  Hlatory, 
ftom  the  beginning  of  the  Worlil 
toA.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Vonge,  M.A.     a  »ols.     51.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Vlotorle*  of  Wel- 
IngtoD  and  the  BrlUsh  ArmlM. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Poitntits.     $s. 

lEBMZEL'S  Hlatory  of  OermEtny, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.    y.  (id.  each. 

MICEABL  ANQBLO  ANB 
RAPHAEL,  their  Ltvei  and 
Worka.  By  Duppa  aiid  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Foilratls, 
and  EngiaviDgs  on  Steel.     ;i. 

MIGHBLBT'S  Lutier'a  Auto- 
blosr&ptiy.  Tians.  by  Williatn 
llulilt.  With  an  Appendin  (110 
pages)  of  Notes.     31.  bd. 

HUtory  at  the  Frenob  Bavo- 

luHon  ftom  its  eailiest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  [791. 
3J.  W. 
MIQNBT'SHlBtoryottheFrenOb 
R«T0lutloii,  froiQ  1789  to  1814. 
y.bd. 
MILL  (I.  S.).  Early  Eaiays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  iources  by  J.  W.  M.  Cibbs, 

y-6d. 

UnjjEIt  (Froreaaor).  History 
PbiloflopUoally  niustraled,rioin 
the  Fall  of  l4ie  Roman  Empiie  lo 
lie  French  Revolution.  4  vols, 
I.  bd.  eacb. 


UILTOH'S  ProM  WorkaL  kou 
liy  1.  A.St.John.   5V0U.    jr.i 

Poetloal  Works,  win,  a  Me- 

muir  and  Critical  Remarks  hy 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  lu 
Pa>a<iise  I-osl,  Todd's  Verball  n  Je  > 
to  all  the  Poeiiis,  and  a  Seleclim. 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Hei,. 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  j; 
Wood  Engravings  from  DtAWiri 
by  W.  Harvey,    a  vols.     ji.  (,„ 

MITFORD'S  (MlBs)  Our  TUiaae 

Sketches  of  Rural  Charactei  an-1 
Scenery,  Witb  a  Engravings  en 
Steel,    a  vols.     3j.  6rf.  each. 

KOLIEBB'S    DramaUo  Works, 

A   new  Translation    in  Enelish 

Prose,  by  C.  II.  WaU.  3  vols. 
3r.  6rf.  each, 

MONTAGU.     The  Lottora  and 

Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  greal- 
grandsoo,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W,  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  s  Portrails.  i  vols.  51,  each. 
MONTAlaNE'SBasayB.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C 
Hailiit.  New  Edition.  3  vols 
31,  bd.  each, 

MONTESQOIEU'3  Spirit  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  nnd 
cciecled.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.    2  vols.     31.  6rf.  each, 

MOHPHTS  aunes  of  Oh«i 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Gam 
played  by  IheAmerican  <::hatnpiq[ 
«illi  Explanatory  and  Analydt' 
Notes  by  J,  LSweothaL     jf.   " 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).      Tha  lusa 
the  Dutoh  Republio.  A  KUs9 
By  John  Lolhrop  Motley. 
Edition,  with  Biographical  ] 
duetion  by  Moncure  D,  Coi 
3  vols,    p.  6d.  each. 


Conlaiiied  in  Bohifs  Libraries. 
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unDIE'S  Brltiab  Blrda ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
Biitish  Islands.  Revised  \>y  W. 
C.  L.  Miilin.  With  $2  Fieutci 
of  Birds  and  ^  Coloured  Plates  of 
Egg!,     2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  Htatory 
of  tils  Ohrlatlan  Religion  and 
Cborch.  Trans,  ftoni  the  (Jerman 
hyJ.Tortey.   lovols.  3t.6rf. earh. 

Ute  of  Jeaua  Ohrist.  Trans- 
lated by  J,  McClintocl;  and  C. 
Elumenthal.     Jj.  bd. 

HlKtoiT  ol  the  Plantlag  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Churoti  b?  the  Apoatlea. 
TrinsUted  by  J.  E.  Ryland, 
a  vols.     31.  W.  each. 

Memorials  of  Olirlatlan  IJfe 

tn  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dnilt  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     31.  bd. 

NIBELUNGtEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbelunga,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Iloiton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Niba- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  Keferences 
in  Ole  margin  j  also  a  Ctilica! 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Gieek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     SJ. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  ai. 

NIOOLINI'S  HlBtory  of  the 

Jesuits :   their  Origin,  Progi 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.     Witli  8 
Portraits.    51. 


HORTS  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baton  Goild- 
ford,  the  I-Ion,  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr,  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Rt^er 
North.  Together  with  the  Aijio- 
bii^aphy  of  the  Author.  Failed 
by  Augustus  Jcssnpp,  D.D.  ^vuh. 
31.  6<ir each. 

NDQflNT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
or  Sbmpden,  bla  Party  and 
Times,  With  a  Memoir  of  Ihs 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  ixA 
Poitrait.    5.'. 

OLD  BNOLISH  OHBON- 
IDLES,  including  Elhelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Afser's  life  of  Alfred, 
GeofTrey  of  Monmouth's  British. 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  aud  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J,  A. 
Giles,  D.CL,     t,s. 

OMAN  (J,  O.)    The  Great  Indian 

Epios :  the  Stories  of  the  Raua- 
VANA  and  the  Mahabkarata. 
By  John  Campbtfil  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Kh^lsa  College,  Amrilsar. 
With  Notes,  .'\.ppendices,  and 
Illustrations,    y.  &/. 

OEDERiaUa  VTTALIS;^  Eoole. 
slaattoal  History 
and  Normandy.  Traoalatcd  by 
T,  Forester.  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Ckeoniclb  of  St. 
Ei'ROULT,     4  volt.     51.  each. 

OVID'S  Works.complete.  Literally 
translated  into   Piose.      3   vols. 

PASCAL'S  ThouehtB.  Translated 
ftom  the  Text  of  M.  Augusta 
Mohnier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.     31.  61/. 

PAULI-S  (Dr.  E.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appendci! 
Alfred's  Anglo-Sakos  Versioj 
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or  0«C«V&.  With  ■  Gleol 
TiiiMJtliii  BUrptenf,  Nntcs, 
■adMlAKOUvSAHMf  Gkammai 
mmI  CutMUKV,  bf  B.  Tba(})e.  Jj. 

PAUBAHIAS'     DMoilptkin     of 

StuUefo,  M.A.    i  voh.    (i.  orli. 

PEASSOM'S  Ezpoaltkin  of  the 
CfMd.  EdiieJ  bt  E:  Walford, 
ItA.    S'- 

FBFTB'  DluT  and  Conoposd. 
«we.  Dedpheie^I  bj  Ihe  Be*. 
J.  Smith,  M,A.,  from  thi  onginal 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepyaui 
Ubrtrf.  Edited  br  Lotd  Bny- 
brooVe.  4  loU.  With  31  Ed- 
graviiigi.     y.  each. 

PKRCyS  B^lqnea  of  AiiolGnt 
EogUali  Poetty.  With  an  Essajr 
on  AncUnl  Micstiels  and  a  Glos- 
1BJ7.  Edited  by  J.  V,  Friicbaid, 
AM.     i  vols.    3J.  6ii  eath. 

PEBSniS.— Jrt  JOVKNAL. 

PETSASOH'3  SonneU,  Tri- 
nmpbap  FLnd  othor  Fooms. 
Twnslated  into  Engllsli  Vetse  by 
variOHB  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Partrul  and  i;  Steel  En- 
gravings,    y. 

PHILO  ■  JOD^ffiinS,  Woi-ka  of. 
Tranalttled  by  Prof.  C,  D,  Vonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.     51.  each. 

PIOKDEINO'S  History  of  ths 
lUoea  of  Man,  and  tbeir  Geo- 

Srapbical  Distribution.  With  An 
iKALvTicAL  Synopsis  ok  ths 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
Wodd  and  II  coloured  Plates.  51. 

FINDAB.  Translated  into  Prose 
liy  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
i«  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abtfth»rti  Mooie,    V' 
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PLAXGHE.  BUocv  of  Brtiali 
Costasa.  Irxa  llie  EaiBcst  Tn^ 
t9  ibe  Qosc  of  Ibe  Eighlecrib 
Ct3-t3Bj.  By  J.  EL  Fboche. 
Samenet  Hoiid.  With  opwan^i 
of  4C0  lllMRntiDa*.     \i, 

PI^TO^  'Wotfc*.   litentlr  tiacs* 


Nr«es.    6  nik.    Ji.  eadi. 

I-— The  Apolog;  of   Soera^f^ 

Crila.  nsedo,  Gotgias,  Fr.  - 

tagotas,  t^uc^na,  Tlieaeteloi 

EulfaflJuon,  hjm.      Traui- 

bted  by  the  Rev.  H.  Caiej  , 

II.— The  Republic,   Tinxxm,   ar.  ^ 

Crittu.  Truolaled  by  Her.r\ 

Davis. 

in.— Meno,      EaihyileiiinB,      The 

Sophist,  Statesiraii,  Ctatyliu, 

Paimeiiides,aiid  the  Banqnet. 

Translated  by  G.  Bn^es. 

Philebns,  Channidca,  f 
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lor., 
The  Two  Aldbiades,  Thr 
ages,  Rirak,  Ilippaidiu^, 
RUnos,  Clitapbo,  EpiMles. 
Translated  by  G.  Bulges, 
v.— The  Laws.  Tiantlated  by 
G.  Bulges. 
VT.— The  Doubtful  Works.  Ttans- 
laled  by  G.  Burges. 

SummBry  and  Acalysla  ol 

the  Diftlosuea.    With  Analytical 

Index.    By  A.  Day,  LL.D,      51. 

PLAUTIJS'S  Gomedleo.     Tratis- 

laled  by  H,  T.  Riley,  M.A.     a 

vols.     51.  each. 

PI.INY'S    NaCtiral     "Bisborf. 

Translated    by    Ibe     lale     John 

Bostock,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 

Riley,  M.A.    6  vols,     j*-  each. 

PUNT.     The  Letters  of   PUay 

the  Tourger.     Melmoth's  tians- 

lation,  revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  r 

T.  Bosanquel,  M.A.     51. 

PLOTXITDS,   aeleot   Works    '.- 

Translaled    by    Thomas  Tavl" 

With  an  Introduction  cootainl 

the  substance  of  Poiphvry's  I'l 

tinus.     Eiiited  by  G.  R.  S.  M-~.' 

R  ft,,  M.R.A,S.     y. 


Contained  in  Balm's  LibrarUs. 
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PLnTABCH'S  Idvea.  TransUled 
by  A.  Slewatt,  M.A.,and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  TOls.    Jr.  td.  each. 

Manila.  Tlieosophical  Essnya, 

Translaied  by  C.  W.  King,  M,A. 
V' 

Moials.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated   by  Iho   Rev.   A.   R, 
Shill.;to,  M.A.    51. 
POETRY   OP   ATXBHJCA.     So- 
leotlons    from    One    Hundred 
American   Poets,  from    1^76    to 
1876.    By  W.  J.  Linton,     31.  M. 
POLITIOAL   CYCLOPEDIA. 
A  DlotlotiatY  of  Political,  Con- 
Etitulional,    Statistical,   and    Fo- 
rensic  Kaowledge ;    forming    a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil     Adniinisttatbn,     Political 
Economy,    Finance,   Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations,     4 
vols,     31.  f>d.  each. 
POPE'S  PoeUcal  Works.    Edited, 
^^_    witli  copious   Notes,   by   Robert 
^H^   CairuDicrs.  With  numerous  lUus- 
^^Ki  trations.     2  vols.    51.  each. 
^ —  Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 
^»    Ibe    Rev.    J.   S.   Walson,   M.A. 
Illustraled  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaiman's  Designs,     51. 

,.       Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

»  Battle  of  Frc^s  and  Mice,  Ilymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  P.ev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flan- 
man's  Designs.    5/. 

[■        Ltfe,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carrulheri. 
With  numeions  Illustrations.  51. 
POnSHKIM'3  Proae  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Dovibrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasint  Gitl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master—The Coffin  Maker- 
Kirdjali—The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negio.  Trans- 
Uled bj  T.  Kcane.    ii.  M. 


FBQSOOTT'S     Oonaoest     of 

Uexloo.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  Joha  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.    31.  6rf.  each. 

— —  Conquest  of  Perw.  Copyrifiht 
edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    3  vols,   3;.  bd.  each, 

Itelgn   of    Ferdinand  and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3J.  &/.  each. 

paOPERTinS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3f.M. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taioing  an  entire  RepublicatioD 
of  Ray's  Calieclion  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
arc  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Senlences,  Maxims,  and  Phtasei, 
collected  by  II.  G.  Bohn.     Si. 

PROTERBS,  A  Polyglot  ol 
Foreign.  Comprijinf;  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Span^l, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Indes  by  H.  G,  Bohn.     51. 

POTTERY  AND  FOSOELAIN, 
anil  other  ObJGCta  of  Vertu.  Com- 
jirising  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Eemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  aaclion,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of    "  ''"-  ' 

Marks  and" 

G.  ISobn. 
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QUINTILIAH'S  IneUtutsa  of 
On,\orj,  •31  GducAtian  or  an 
Oralor.  Tmntlated  liy  tlic  Rev. 
J.  S,  Wilson.  M-A.    a  vols,     jil 

BAOIME'S  (Jefta)  DrnmaUo 
WMk«.  A  melrical  English  »er- 
siaa.  By  R.  Bmce  Boiwell,  M,A, 
Oion.     3  vols.     zs.  td.  each. 

RAbTKB'S  HUtoiy  or  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  Slate,  and  espe- 
cially of  Iheit  Conflicls  wilh  Pro- 
tcslaatism  in  the  iCth  and  17th 
ceo  lines.  Tianaliled  by  E. 
Fostei.    3  Tols.    3;.  bd.  each. 

HiBtory  of   Ssrrla  and  the 

Ssrrlan  Iterolutloit.  With  an 
Accouni  of  the  Insurreciion  in 
Bosnia.   Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr, 

I' BBOREATIONS  In  SHOOTING. 

By 'Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engiaviogs  on  Steel,  chiefly  ifler 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.  51. 
\,  lUiNNIS'S  loseot  Arahit«3ture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rei'. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  Wiih  iS6 
Woodcut  lllusliali.ins.     51. 

tStBYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Utocar? 
■Works.  Edited  by H.W.Bcecby. 
2  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

[.aiOARDO  OH  the  PrinolpleB  of 
Political  Eaonomy  and  Taxa- 
tion, EditedliyE,  C.  K.  Gonner, 
M.A.     Si. 

[KICHTSR  (Jean  Paul  TAeHAoti). 
Larana,  a  Treatise  on  Education; 
togethei  with  the  Autobit^aphy 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     3^.  &i, 

Plower,  PriUt,  and  Thorn 

PlBoes.orlbeWedded  Life.  Death, 
and  Mairii^e  of  Firinian  Siania- 
liiuE  Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  KuhschnapptEl. 
.Newly  translated  by  Lt.-Cul.Alex. 


BOGER  DE  HOVSDBN'a  An- 
nala  at  ElngUsh  HMory,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Euiape 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.11.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
3  vols.     51.  each. 

SOaBR   OF   WENBOVEB'S 

Tlower*  of  Hietory,  compridpg 

the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  cf  the  Saxons  to  A.n. 
tz3S,  formerly  ascribed  to  M  atl  hew 
Paris.  Translated  by  f.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  2  vols.  SJ.  each. 
ROICF.  In  the  NINSTEBNTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  ..  _ 
plele  Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times.  ByC.A.Eaton. 
With  34 Steel  Engravings.  2T0U,: 

See  Burn  and  DVBR. 

ROSOOE'S  (W.)  IMa  and  PonU. 

flcat«  of  Leo  S.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.    31.  6f^.  each, 

Ijlfe  of  LoranBo  de"  Medlot, 

tidied  '  the  MngiiiBcent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  Ac.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     y.  td. 

BUS 31  A.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  frotn 
the  most  authentic  sources  hp 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Porlrmts. 
2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

SftT.T.D3T,  PLORUB,  and  TEL- 
LEIUS  PATBRCUUrS 
Translated  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.  a" 


aCHILLBR'S  Works.   Translated 
by  various  hands.   7  vols,    3^.  6rf. 
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Xbb's  Works  amtinuid. 

—History  of  the  Revolt  in  lie 
NetherUrtds,  the  Tiials  of 
CuuntsKgrnoatacdHuiQ, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  Ftance 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
HeuiT  IV, 

— Don  Carloa,  Maiy  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  shott  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

—Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this 
volume  are  tnutsUted  into 
Prose. 

VI.  -Essays,  .Eslhelical  and  Philo  ■ 

soplucal 
Vn.— Wallenslein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini   and    Death   of 
Wallcnslein,  William  Tell. 
SCHILLER  And  aOETH£l. 
CwTesponderios  bstwaon,  from 
A.n.    i;9.i-iSoS.     Tianslaled  by 
L.  Di.iia  Schmiii.    2  vols,    v-  M. 
each. 
SOHLEGEL'B  (F.)  Loctures  on 
tHe  PhlloBopby  ot  Life  and  the 
FhilosopbyofliiLtiBaaBS'  Trans- 
lated by  Ihe  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.  A.      y.ed. 

Leotutea  oa  the  Hlstor;  of 

liitaralure,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German.  3j.6j. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.  Translnled  b>-J.  I). 
Robertion.     y,  6J. 

SCHLEQEL'S  Leoturea  on 
Modem  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Cxiat  anit 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
out  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  II.  Whiletoci. 
y.6d. 

iSsthetlo  aod  SIlBoelIaueo<UB 

Worka.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millingtoo.     3J.  6ii, 

SCHLEQEL  (A.  W.)  Leotarea 
on  DraroBUo  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     31.  6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Boot  of  the  Principle  of 
SiLfflolent  Reaaon,  and  Oa  tlie 
WUl  In  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrxnd.     5^. 

Esaays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. Witli  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  bis  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     Jj. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henftey. 
Willi  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     51. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  UUlife 
and  Work.1,  by  Angust  Reissinann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.   31.  M. 

EarlyLattera.  Originallyimb- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  Mayllerbeit.  With  a  Prehice 
by  Sir  George  Glove,  D.C.L. 
3/.  M. 

SENECA  on  Beaeflta.     Kewly 

translated  by  A.   Stewart,  M.A. 

3^.  &/. 
Minor  Easaya  and  On  Olem- 

ency.    Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 

M.A.     SI. 
SHASESFEARE       DOQU- 

MENT3,     Arranged  by   D.   H. 

Lambsrl,  B.A.    31.  &/. 

SHAKESPGARB'S  OramaUa 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
lletuiann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Doia  Schmiti.     avals,   y.ia. 
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8HAEKSFEAIU:  [WllU«m).  A 
Lileraty  Bi(«iaphy  by  Kul  KUe, 
Pb-D.,  LIJd.  TraiuUted  bjr 
L.  Don  Schmiti.    51. 

aHARPB  (S.)  The  Htstorr  of 
Esnit,  from  the  EaiUetl  Times 
till  the  Conqaest  by  the  Antbi, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Shupe. 
3  Map!)  ani!  upwuds  of  400  Illui- 
liatiTe  Woodcula.  3  toIe.  51.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  DramaUo  Worka. 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G,  G.  S, 
Jf.W. 

SISMONDI'S  HiBtory  of  tho 
LItenture    of   tbe    South    01 

Europe.     Translated  by  Thomas 
RoGcoe.     3  vols.     31.  td.  each. 
SMITH'S    Synonym  a    and    An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Wordv  and 
their  Oppoaltu.      Revised  Edi- 

SynonymB    Discriminated. 

A    Dictionary    of    Synonymous 

Words  in  the  English  Language, 

showing  the  Accurate  signilicalion 

of   words    (if   similar    meanin)i. 

Edited    by  the   Rev.    II.    Percy 

Smith,  M.A.    61. 
SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 

NaUone.     Edited  by  E.  Belfort 

Bax.     3  vols.     3;.  61/.  each. 
Tiieor;  of  Moral  Sentlmenti, 

Wilh  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 

Dagald  Stewart,    y.  6./. 
SMYTH'S  (ProfeBSor)    Lsetures 

on  Modam  History.       3  vols. 

jr,  fid.  each. 
SMTTH'S    (Profeasor)   Lsotures 

oa   the   French    Revolution . 

a  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 


SMOLLETT'S  Advantuna  01 
Bodertok  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruiluhank'i  IllustraUons.   y.td. 


BMOLLKr-ra    AdrantnrM 
Pe««rina  Pickte.     WHi  " 
griiphy  and    Cniikdiank'i 
irations.    31-0I5.     3^.  M  « 

The  ExpedJUoo  o*  _, 

phryOllnkar.  With  BiMicyn 
and  Cfuikshank's  tlliutnll 
y.bd. 

SOCRATES  (auraamad  -Sohd 
tlouE').  The  KooteataMloal  I 
toryof(A.D.  305-445).  Tiaadi 
from  the  Greek,     j 

SOPHOCLES.  The      

A  New  Prose  Tiansladon, 
Memoir,  Notes,  Slc  ,  bv  B 
Coleridee,  M.A.      5,. 

SOnTHETS  IiUb  of  Hd 
With  Porlraita,  Plans,  and 
wards  of  50  Engravings  on  1 
and  Wood.     (j. 

Llfo  of  Wealey,  and  the 

and  Prepress  of  MeUtodism. 

Robert  Soudiey.    The  S 

of  his  Ute  written  in  hia  Lrti 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     31.  q 

SDZOMBN'S  EcoleelaBtloal  2 
tory.  Transbted  from  llie  Gn 
Together  wilh  the  BcclbsiaS 
CAL  HiSTOBV  OF  ParixMi 
Gius,  as  epitomised  by  Phol 
Translated  by  Rev,  E,  Walfc 
M.A.     5'. 

SPINOZA'S  OblofWorka.  Tm 

late<l,wilb  Introduction, by  R,H 
Elwes.    2  vols.     "-   — -■ 

STANLEY'S  Clasalflad  Synos 
of  tha  Principal  Palntera  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Scho 
By  Geciige  Stanley. 

STAELXNO'B  (MlsajNoblaD* 
ofWomeu.  With  14  Sleel  ] 
grnvings.     51. 

STAUNTON'S  Oheaa-PiM, 


Coutained  in  Bokn's  Libraries. 


jSTAUNTOH'S  OheM  ■  pUys''' 
Conipaiiion.  Comprising  a  Ttea- 
lise  pn  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  t  Selectioa  ofOngiiial 
Problems,  fi. 

-  Chess  ToumamQQt  of  1851. 
'NVith  Introduction  arid  Notes.   51. 

WOCKH&EDT'S  Eiperimantal 
Ohamlatry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     51. 


i 


STRABO'S  Oeograplty.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and   H.    C.   Hamilton.      3   vols. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnea)  Lives 
of  the  Queeiu  of  England,  from 
the  Nonnan  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition,   With  6  Portraits.   6  vols. 

—  LlfeofMaryQnaenof  Soota. 
1  vols.    Ji.  each. 

—  Lives  orthe  Tudor  andStuart 
Princesses.    With  Portraits.     51. 

STDABT  and  RBVETT'S  Anti- 
quities ot  Alliens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece,  With  71 
Plates  engraced  on  Steel,  and 
munerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    5/. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  ot  the  Twelve 
OEBSars  and  Llvee  of  the  O-ram- 
marlaiiB.  Thomson's  trai^slation, 
revised  by  T,  Forester.     5;. 

SWIFT'S  Ptobb  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scolt.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
2  vols.     3r,  6rf,  each. 

iVeU.I.-X.  ready. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  b)- 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
>  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Swift's  Prosr  Works  eontiimtd. 

11 — Thejoumallo Stella.  Edited 

by  Frederick  Rytand,M.A. 

With  3  Portraits  and  Fac- 

III. &  IV.— Wrilinga  on  Relieion  and 
the  Church, 
v.— Historical   and     Political 

Tracts  (English). 
VI.— The  Drapier's   Lett 

With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 

Coinage,  &c. 

VII.— Historical     and      PoUtlcU 

Tracts  (Irish). 

VIII.— GuiUvei's  Travels.     Edited 

by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 

Portrait  and  Maps. 

IX. —Contributions  to  Periodicals. 

X.— Historical  Writings. 

XI.— Literary  Essay;. 

\In  prtparatioH. 
XlL-'Index  and  Biblit^raphy. 

[/«  prtparation , 
TACITUS.   The  Works  of.   Liter- 
ally translated,     z  vols.     5*.  each. 
TALES  OF  THE  GENU.   Trans- 
lated  from    the    Persian    by  Sit 
Charles  Morell.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  iz  Steel  Engravings.    51. 
TASSO'S  JeruBttlsm  Delivered. 
Translated  into  Enehsh  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     With  S 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  34  Wood' 
cuts  by  Thurston.     Jf. 
TAYLOR'S    (Bishop    Jeremyl 
H0I7  Iilvlne  and  Dying.   3;.  &/. 
TEN  BRINK— 5«  BRINK. 
TERENCE  and  FHJCDRUS. 
literally  translated  by  H.  T.  RHcy, 
M.A.   To  which  is  added,  Smart'* 
Metrical  Version  of  Phieditu 
THEOOBITIJS,  BION,  M03- 
CHUS,  B,ndT7RT,SlU3.   Liter* 
ally  translated    by  the    Rev,   J^ 
Banks,  M.A.     To  which  are  ap 
pended  the  Metrical  Versions  c 
Chapman,     ^i. 


F 


T^'T' 


^4 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


THEODOR£T  &tid  EVAaRItTa 
llislories  Qf  ihe  Church  from  A.D. 
3JJ  to  A.n.  417:  and  from  a.d. 
4J1  luA.0.544.    TranslalcJ.    J.'. 

THIKRBT"3  HlBtory  of  the 
Conquest  of  E&gltuul  by  the 
NonnanB.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Uiiilill.  a  voH.  T,t.  6rf.  eaeh. 

THUOYDIDES.  The  Palopon- 
iiealan  War,  Lileraliy  Iranslaled 
I7  ihe  Rev.  H.  Dale,  a  vols., 
jj.  6./.  each. 

All  AnalyBla  and  Summuy 

of.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     S'. 
THUDICHUM  (J.  L,  W.)  ATwa- 

tlse  on  WlEM.    Itlu-strated.     y. 

UltE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cattan  Manufoo- 

ture  of  Great  Britain.      Edile.i 

liy  P.  L.  Simmonds.    *  vols.     jj. 

PbUo«oph.yorMaii\i&otnrea. 

Edited  by  P.  L,  Simmonds.  J.r.  6rf. 

YASABI'S  LlTes  of  the  moat 
Bmlnent  Palntara.  Boulptors, 
and  AroblleotB.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J    -    ■  -       - 

vols.     31.  W.  each. 

VIRaiL.  A  Literal  Prose  Tians- 
lation  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LLD.     With  PortraiL     31,  6rf. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B,  Boswell.  Containing 
Beboac,  Memiioti,  Candide,  L'ln- 
g^nu,  and  other  Tales.     31,  &/. 

WALTON'S    Complete    Anglar- 

Edited  by  Edward  Je5se.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.    Sj. 

LIteb  of  Donne,  Hooker,  4o, 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
BuUen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    5^- 

WBLLINOTOH.Llfaof.  By'An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  maten'iJs 
of  Maxwell.    With  Index  and  18 


WGRKBR'S    Templars   in 
CypniB.    Ttat^slated  by  E.A.M. 

I-ewis.    31.  61/. 
WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 

book  of  Arohseology,  Bgyptlsji. 

Gtt«k,  Etruaoao.  Homaa.  Illn 

tiaied.     5  J, 
WHITE'S    Natural  Hiatory  ^ 

Selboma.       With  Notes  by   ■■ 

Wiliiam  Jaidine.     Edited  by  F.  i 

ward  Jesse,      With   40  Purtrii 

and  coloured  Plates.     5s. 
WHBATLEY'3  A  Rational  Illti^ 

trallon  of  tlie  Book  of  Con 

Prajer.    31. 6/. 


WIESBLER'S   Cbronologlcal 

SynopaU  of  the  Foijr  Qoapela. 
Traaslaled  by  the  Rev.  Catinn 
Venables.     3J.  (kL 

WILLI  4M  of  MALMESBURT'S 
Chronicle  of  tho  Klnga  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  ihe  Rev.  I. 
Sliirpe.  Ediled  by  t.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     SI. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Tiaas- 
laied  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Walson, 
M.A,  and  Ihc  Rev.  H.  Dale.    In 

3  vols.     5j.  each. 

TOUNQ  (Arthur).  Tr&«ta  In 
Fraooe  during  the  yeara  1767 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  to 
M.  Bethatn  Edwards.     3*.  fij. 

Tour  tn  Ireland,  wiiL 

General  Observations  oa  the  jtatB 
of  the  country  during  tht 


YDLETIDB  STORIES.    A  Ol- 

lection  of  Scandinavian  and  Norlh- 
Geiir.an  Popular  Tales  and  Tm- 
dilions.   Edited  by  B.Thorpe,  (i. 


mm. 


HE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  TAPER. 

le  volumes  are  printed  in  a  handy  size  (6J 
lUt  opaque  paper,  aud  are  simplj' 

attractively  bound. 
1  cloth,  2s.  net  ;   in  leather,  3s.  net. 

'The  Voik  Library  ia  noliceable  by  reason  of  the  ^risdom  ami  inlelli- 
geace   displayed  in  the  choice    □[  unhaclineyed   classicti.    ...  A 
aMractive  seiies  of  repiints.   .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumi 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Boeknian. 

•  These  books  shoii}d    find   tbeit  way   to  every  home  that  owh 
cultivation.'— jVtfrtroHii  Queries. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 
BURNEY'S    EVELINA.       Edited,  with 

Notes,  by  Ankte  Raine  Ellis. 
BURNEY'S     CECILIA.       Edited    by    Ai 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.    A.    R,  SHiLi.KTO,    M,A.,   with   Inlraduclion  by  A.    H.    Bullbn. 

BURTON'S    {SIR      RICHARD)     PILGRIMAGE     TO     AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.    With  Introduction  by  Stanlby  LAne- 


CLASSIC  TALES  ;  Johnson's  R.\sselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
o['  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sektimental  Joithnev,  Walpc""'" 
Castle  or  OteANTo.     With  latroductioa  by  C.  S.  FeAhk 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S    FRIEND.     A  series  of    Essays  on    Morals, 

Politics,  and  Religion. 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 
EMERSON'S    WORKS.     A  new  edition 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  CcaRGE  Sampson. 
FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES.      2  vols. 
GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 


w 

^^m  The  York  library— t(n«/i«wrf.  

^^BESTA    ROMANORUM,    or    Entertaining  Moral   Stories   t»- 

^^H^     nntrd  by  the  Monks.      Translaled  (torn  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Chari.es 
^^H        Swan.     Kcvisnl  ediiion,  by  WynNADD  HooPeB,  M.A. 

^BcOETHE'S  FAUST.      Translaled  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 

b  Revised  edition,  ivilh  aji  Inlroduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Brel'l, 

Liu.D.,  PI1.D. 
HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The Marble Fai;n). 
IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Characteris- 


LAMB'S  ESSAYS.     Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 

of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 
MARCUS   AURELIUS    ANTONINUS,  THE    THOUGHTS 

OF.     Translated  by  Gedkge  Lokc,  M.A.      With  an  Es^yaa  Marcus 

Aureliusby  Matthew  Arnold. 
MARRYAT'S  MR.    MIDSHIPMAN    EASY.     With  8   lUuslra- 

Iralions  by  E.  T.  Wkeelbf. 

MARRYATS  PETER  SIMPLE.    With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  A. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS. 

W,  C.  Hazlitt, 
MORE'S  UTOPIA.      With  the  Life  01  Sir  Thomas  More,   by 

William  Roper,  and  his  I^tlers  lo  Margarel  Roper  and  others.       Edjteij, 

with  lotroduciion  and  Notes,  by  George  Sampson.  [/«  lie  Prtn. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE   DUTCH    REPUBLIC.      With  a 

Biographical  Inlroduclion  by  MONCUBB  D,  CONWAV.    3  vols. 

PASCAL'S    THOUGHTS.      Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 

AuGiTSTK  MoLiNlEB  by  C.  KecAN  PAUL.    Third  edition, 
PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.     Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 


I 
[ 


Coiton's  translation.      Revised  by 


AuBKEV  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  Georqb  Long,  M.A. 
SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.    Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  DENNIS,  with  facsimiles  of  ih       ■  ■    ■  — 


inal  illustrations, 
th  Inlroductioi 


SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.     Edited, 

and  Notes,  by  F.  RYI.AND,  M,."^, 

TROLLOPE'S    THE    WARDEN.      With  an   Iniroduction   by 

Prkdekic  Harrison. 
TROLLOPE'S  BARCHESTER  TOWERS, 
TROLLOPE'S  DR.  THORNE. 
TROLLOPE'S  FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 
TROLLOPE'S  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.     2  vols. 
TROLLOPE'S  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  DARSET.     3  vols, 
ARTHUR    YOUNG'S  TRAVELS    IN    FRANCE,    during  the 

years  1787.  1788,  and  1789.      Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M, 
""""'*"  Edwards. 

Of'ier  Voluwes  axe  in  i'reparalioii. 


'  BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE    GREAT    MASTERS] 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
Post  8vci.     With  40  Illustrations  and  P>,otogrnvure  Frontispiece,   Ji.  net  each.^ 

Tht  foUawing  Valumts  hiaji  hem  issuid  : 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Stheeteu.    and  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.     By  Leader  Scott. 
CORREGGIO.     By  Selwvn  Beinton,  M.A.    ind  Edition. 
CAKLO    CKIVELLI.      By  G.  McNeil  Roskforth,  M.A. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  Makckesa  Buelamacchi.    and  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Goinness.    and  Edition. 
DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     znd  Edition. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Mabtin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  yERRARL     By  Ethel  Halssv, 
FRANCIA.    By  George  C.  Williamson,  Ult.D. 
GIORGIQNE.     By  Hebbbut  Cook,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Masom  Perkins. 
FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  Geobgb  C.  Williamson,  Lill.D.   3rdEdition.j 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCL    By  Edwaed  McCurdv,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell, 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Wkale. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord   Ronald  Suthrrlamd   Gowbr,    U.k.^ 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.     By  G  C.  Williamson,  LitLD.     and  Edition. 
FIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.    By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO,    By  Evelyn  March  Phillitps. 
RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachbv.    ind  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell.     2nd  Edit! 
RUBENS.     By  HoPB  Rba, 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    and  Edition, 
SODOMA.    By  the  CoNTBssA  Lorenzo  PeiullBon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J,  B.  Stdughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VAN  DYCK.     By  Lionel  Oust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3td  Edition. 
WATTEAU.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Loul  Ronald  St;THERLAND  Gowke,  1 
Otktrs  tofollov). 


r 


ear" 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEAR 

niuilrattd  by   BYAM   SffAlf 
With  Introductions  and  Clo^saeibs  bv  JOHN  DENNIS. 


rrinled  at  the  Chtswick  Fress,  pnti  Svo.,  price  U.  6J.  net  per  voluiti; 
«Iko  a  cheaper  edition,  ii,  net  |rtt  volume;  or  ir.  net  in  limp  Icatliet ;  a;- 
n  few  copies,  on  Jflpnnesc  veilum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  51.  net  r. 

JVnn/  Compute  in  39  Ytlumts. 
ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS      LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

WELU  MACBETH. 

ANTONV  AND  CLEOPATRA.   MKASUHE  FOR  MEASURE. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CVMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  C^SAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VL     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VL     Part  H. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  IIL 
KING  HENRY  VIH. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR- 
KING  RICHARD  n. 
KING  RICHARD  HI. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAjff 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHIM 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHrJ 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA.  J 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VER(J 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


A  FHScinalinE  iil 
A  ch«ip,  »ory  CI 
Bunfewyeus.-.,- 

e'for  "       "" 


jlumes  wottid  hnve  ^xxa  deeniEd  worthy  lo  be  H 
'"-  — ■"—  -'  which  Ihej  »r!  ottotsd  to  the  n  ' 


lachisii 


srii' 


ifc  tiki  about  Ihtso  ileaanl  booklou  is  [ho  nllenllon  that  has  bceii  u 
kxl]  ad  to  tho  print  and  accomtian :  such  air.ot  Isid  paper  wtlj  Unt 
MBDI  nlone,  the  ■Cbiswick-  iA™;j  *«/■>  i.  fint\wina.  ^ 
PaU  MaUtia^Ui, 


Hev  BditioDB,  tosp.  Bto.  ii.  6'l.  Meli  net 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 
BRITISH     POETS. 

"ThiM  BiDaUeut  edition  of  dhe  Snglinb  claaaiiis,  with  tiusSr  DoutiktB  leite  s 
Hholart;  inbrcxhicLious,  are  souifttbiui;  wry  dilft^roDb  from  tli4  ohflai»  TolnmeA 

'  Aji  bToelldDt  BOriflB-    Bmalli  hauly,  and  oompleta.'^SqturJot;  fietti'v. 


AkeoBlde.  Bdltedb;Baf.A.Drae. 
BeatUe.  Edited  by  Bev.  A.  Dfoe. 
Blake.  Editecl  by  W.  M,  BoEsettJ. 
BarnB.    Edited   by  O.  A.  Aitken. 

Butlar,    Edited  by  B.  B.  Jobason. 

EtoIi. 
Oampbell.     Edited   by   His   Son. 

■  -law,  tho  Hoi.  A.  W.  HiU,     With 
Bnioir  by  W.  AlUngliinii. 

Obattertoa.    Edited  by  the  Bev. 

W.  W.  BkB^t,  M.A.    a  vol!. 
aluniMr.  Editsdby  Dr,  B.Uorrls, 

Itli  Momoir  lij  Sir  B.  Nloolus.  B  voU. 

OhuMbm.  Edited  by  Jm.  Hnnnaj. 

<  T5lf. 

Coleridge.      Edited   by    T.  Asbe, 

-A.    2T0is, 
OollioB,        Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Gowper.    Editsd  by  Johu  Bcuoe, 

FS.&.    S>i>la. 
Dr;dan.     Edited  by  the  B«y.  B. 

"oopm,  M.A^    b  Tota. 


Oray.     Edited  by  J.  Bradefcaw, 

hh.D. 
Herbert.    Edited  by  tho  Est  A.B. 

Herrlok.       Edited    by     George 
BalbbibuFyi    2  yoli, 

Zeate.    Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Honithloii. 


EIrke   White.      Edited,  wttb 

I       Memoir,  by  Sit  B.  NicoIiLi. 
UUtoo.    Edited  by  Dr.  BindBbav 

avola. 
PaineU.    Edited  by  Q.  A.  Allkelt 
Pope.     Edited  by  O.  B.  Detuiit 

With  Moiodit  by  Joha  DeoBia. 
Prior.    Editod  I7  B.  B.  JobiuaD. 

Ealaigh  and  Wottoa.    With  He^ 

[ootitdiB  (mm  tha  Writinni  o"     - 
COURTLY  POKTa  Irom  ISW 
Ktlited  bv  Von.  AiabdBUBaa  1 
D.O.L. 

RogeZB.    Edited  by  Edward  Bel^ 
U.A. 

Soott.      Edited  by  John   Daania. 

Sbakeapeara's  Poems.    Edited  b) 

1167.  A.  Dyco. 
SbeUey.      Edited  by   H.  BaitoA 

FonDui.    Svols. 
Spenaer.    E'Jited  by  J.  Payne  Col( 

hii.    SvdIi. 
Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 
Swift      E^ted    by    the    Bev. 

Uitlord.    aiolL 

TboroBon.    Edited  by  the  B«v.  D.' 
Taagban.    S&oied  PoeniB  ■ 

Pious   F.jiL,:iiUtlmu.      BiUM  tg  > 

Wordawortta.      Ediltj    b 

Dowd^b.    7  voti. 

Wyatt,    Edited  by  J.  lot 
TouDg.      a   vole.     Eilll* 


r      THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   aAMBS. 
n*  •Oly  flarl*i_lMD*d  _»»  •  modoraM  prlea,  Jiy  Wrltara  who 


n  thslt  r 


Small  FIto.  dIoU,  lUiutnted. 
Orloket.    By  Fbil  0.  HoiiiKn. 
Orloket.    B;  tbs  Hon.  tai  Bey. 

I.  Ltttcltos. 
Croquet,    By  Lleul.Col.  the  Hon. 

a.  O,  KniRiB. 

Lkwn   TennJi.     By   H.  W. 


nntlioritiw,  at  ItU  lo 


With  n  C'bapUir  Inr 
Bquosh  TeimlB.    By  Ehbticb  H. 

MlMS.     DfablB?nl,     aj. 

Tcmnlfl  and  Rockett  and  VWta. 

nj-JiiiiKMmH.u-.MiiJirJ.aFMB, 
tnd  E«T.  ].  A,  AanAi  T4IT. 

Oolf.     By   H.    S.    C.    Etetubd. 

Donbii,  vol.    a., 
aowlng  and  ScuUtag.      Bj  Gn  ' 

RowliiB  and  SsiUUde-    By  W.  B. 

WOOMITJI. 

SftUlug.  Bj  E.  F.  Sniobt,  dhl.Tol.  3i. 
Swimming.    By  Mabtth  and  J. 

Oomplng  out.    By  A.  A.  Miodoh-   | 

ILL.      DoBblflTDL      Zl, 

Cauaelng.    ByDr.  J.  D.  Hatwisd,    I 

DoublavDl,    a..  I 

Mountaineering.    Bj  Dr.  Ci^cdi  i 

WrLBOii.    DoBhleiol.    2i.  I 

Athlatlof .     By  E.  H.  GRims, 
Riding.     By  W.  A.  Eisb,   T.O.  ' 

DonMBTDl   31.  I 

Ladlei' Siding.  ByW.AEE&ii.T.O. 
Boxlnfl.   B;B.  Q.  AixANeoH-WisN. 

With  Prelatory  Note  by  Bat  »nlliii>.      I 


J   Penolng.    By  H.A.ColmosbDbm(. 

Cyoling.  ByH.H.QBiiTi!(,LA.a, 

H.O.D.,   O-T.a    With  1.  Oh>t>tcr  lor 

LadipB,  bj  Uiw  Amis  Woon.   DsBbls 

WreBtl'lng.     By  Wii.TBa  Ab»- 

snuma.    Hev  B^ticn. 

Broadaword     and     Slnglestlok. 


I 


It.O.Ai.u! 

I  LIFI-B-Woi.l.Bt 

a;mnaatSoa. 


Indian  Cluba.    By  G.  T.  B.  Coi 

OETT  Und  A.  F.  JESIIB. 

DumbbollB.    By  P.  doir. 
Football  —  Rugby    QEune. 

Football  — AsEooJation  Qame.  By 

0.  W.  Aloo™.    EariBod  Sditlon. 

Hookey.  By  F.  8.  Cnaswaij,. 
Uiw  Editina. 

Skating.  By  Donoi^a  Aojmb. 
With  B  Chapter  for  Ladies,  tj  J1U»  t, 
OnBEtiMM.  and  ■  C.1u]it«r  qix  Bpeed 
akBlinp.  bj  a  Fen  Slotler.   Dbl.  vorsii 

Baaeball.    By  H«wroK  Cumb, 

Rounders,  Fieldball,  Bonia 
Quoits,  Curling,  SklU'.aa.  to. 
By  3.  M.  WiLKKii  End  C.  O.  Mott 

Danolag.      By   EDnrARii    Scott. 


9  10'..      2m. 


THE  CLUB  SEBIKS  OP  CARD  AHD  TABLE  GAHBS. 
'Ho  woU-r^rnlatodalahDrcODiitrffaaut'e  aTtonhlbg 

BraaU  Bto.  cloth,  JUnidTAted. 
Bridge.    By'TEMPUB.' 
Whlat.    By  Dr.  Wu.  Pole,  P.B.  S, 

BoloWWBt.     ByEOBKHTF.GBIIEM, 

BllUsrda.     By  Msjor  Geo.  A.  W. 

DjUTBon,  7.BU.a.     Wtth  a  Predun 

by  W.  J.  Poall. 
HInta    on    BUliarda,       By  J.  P. 


Obeas.    By  Robert  F.  Gheeh, 
The   Two-Move  Otieea  Problem. 

Bt  B,  a.  LiwB. 
Chesi  Opsninga.  By  T.  GuNBEiaa. 
Braugbta  and  Baokgammon. 


B^^que  and  Ciibbage. 

Eoart^  and  Euohra. 

Bf  •  BeanLKI.' 
Piquet  and  Kubtoon  Piquet 

By  •  B>ann.K..- 
Skat 


-.-  A  flkttt  Pcorir.g-boot     I, 
Round  Gamoa.   jnoluduig   Poker 


'i 


ELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 


Profusely  Illustrated,  cloth,  troWn 

GLISH  CATHEDRALS.    An  Itinerary  and  D< 
■    ••,    M.D.      RfvUcd   and    edited 


.    Cai 


lalroducli 
by  tha  Rev.  T.  PlBiciNs,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
BANGOR.    By  P.  B.  Irdhbide  Bai. 
BRISTOL.    ByH.J.  L.  J.  MA»si,M,A. 
CANTERBURY.    By  Hartiev  Withehs.    jlli  Ediiiwi. 
CARLISLE.    By  C  King  Eley. 
CHESTER.    ByCHARtitaHiATT.    3rd  Edition, 
IHICHESTER.    By  H.  C.  Coblbttb,  A.R.LB.A.    Md  Edition 
pURHAM.    ByJ.  E.  ByoATT,  A.R.C.A.    3rd  Kdidoiu 
By  Rev.  W.  D.  SwBBTiKii,  M.A.    and  Edition. 
:ETER.    ByPEiicifADDLBHAW,  B.A.    and  Editlrai,  Kvised. 
ILOUCESTER.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mas! 


td.  net  each. 

-i    hy    TAME 


Hy  A.  HuoM  Foi 


I,  A.R.E 


snd  Editii 


JEJCHFIELD.    ByA, 
tlNCOLN.    By  A.  r.  Kkhmick, 
"  JJCHESTER.     ByRev.  T.  Ph 
BORWICH.    By  C.  H.  B.  Qubnnell.    and  Edition. 
JpXPORD.    By  Rev,  Pascv  Dkabmeh,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revusd. 
SkTERBOROUGH.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Swketihg.    .mi  Ediliim.  rewsed. 
TJPON,    By  Cecil  Hallett.B.A. 

Rochester.    By  G.  H.  Palmeh,  B.A.    snd  Edition,  teviMd. 
"".  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkims,  M.A. 
■.  ASAPH.    By  P.  B.  Irohsihb  Hai. 
r.  DAVID'S.    By  Philip  Hobson.  A.R.I.B.A. 
r.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.Beiu.abo,M.A.,D.D.   and  Edlliun. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimocic,  M.A.    3id  Edition,  Rviud. 
P.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.    By  GeoRgbWorlev. 
ULISBirRY.    By  Gleesdh  White.    3rd  Edition,  raviied. 
IOUTHWELL.    By  Rev.  Aetiiur  Dimock,  M.A.    md  Edition,  tevibed. 
pTBLLS,    By  Rev.  Percy  Diarker,  M.A.    3id  Edition. 
SESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sbrceant.    ^td  EditioB. 
NORCESTER.    By  £.  F.  Strange,    ind  Edition. 
flrORK.    By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A,    3rd  Edition. 

Uiu/irm  milk  njm  Striti,    Nrm  Ttady,    11.  (Srf,  riit  lack. 

■MARTIN'S   CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  tbe  Rev,   Cakom  RoirrLuiiat, 


M,- 


..  F.S.A 


By    tbe   Rev.   T. 
V  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORV.   By  H.  J,  L.  J.  MassC,  H.A. 

rH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  DRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

Dv  Rev.  T.  Perktns,  M.A. 

S'TMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Chaelks  HtATT, 

(AT  FORD  .ON -AVON  CHURCH.     By  Haboui  Baker. 

ELL'S    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profmely  Illustratid.     Crmim  Svo,  rioth,  is.  6d.  neltach. 
lENS     By  the  Rev.  T.  Pehkiks,  M.A. 
k-EUX.    By  Die  Rev.  R.  S.  Mvlke. 

ARTRE5  :  The  Cathedial  and  Other  ChurcheE.    By  H.  J,  L.  }.  Muii,  M.A. 
NT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 
BIS  (NOTRE-DAME).    By  CiiARija  Hiatt. 
1;EM  1  The  CnlhedtBl  and  Oibei  Chuicttes.  By  the  Rev.  T,  Perkins.  M.A. 


-?-'■= 1 

^The  But  Practical  Worklfig  Dictionary  ot  the 
English  Lattguage, 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 
NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL  JM 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  JH 


The  Appaniiices  compiise  a    Pronouncing  Gazelteer   ol   ibe   Woi.  . 
Vocabularies   of  Scripture,   Greek,   Latiu,   and   Euglish   Propw  Naiu'. 
a   Dictionary  of  the  Noted   Names  of  Fiction,   a   Brief  Hislcny  of  tlu 
English  Language,  a  Dictiomuy  of  Foteigo  Quotations,  Words,  I1irasc&,  I 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionaiy  with  io,ooo  namcE,  &c.,  Ite.     I 

Dr.  ntlTKRATi  Ediltr  if  tii  '  Oijnrd  Englisk  Dkliimary^'  layi  -~>  In  ih'u  iu  I 
l>t«I  form,  uid  wilb  iu.  largo  SupplomtDl  and  numerous  anpsndices,  h  ii  a  wcndwfel  I 
•idame,  wtiicb  well  iDBintains  iu  BTonnd.  iRBinfl  all  rivals  on  iUownlin«.  The  'defint  I 
lions,'  or  more  ptoperly,  '  mplanalions  of  mmning '  in  'Webster'  bave  always  ilnidi  im  I 

ProlvaaoT  lOBBPB  WTBlaHT,  M.A.,  Fb.D.,  D.C.t,,,  I^.D.,  £dii«' 
lAc  '  EHgKik  Dialect  Dictiaiiriry;  lays ;— 'The  pew  edition  of  "  Wcixtcr'sInleinaLi 

No  one  who  bat  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  Iielieve  that  fiach  a  va&l  a/n..  ' 
cif  IexicoEia4>bical  inCorniatiDn  could  pouiblr  be  found  within  h  Hnall  a  compuc-' 

FroAsHiT  A.  B.  BATOE,  LIi.D.,  D^.,  sayiT— 'It  it  indeed  a  naivi'. 
work  !  il  is  difficult  Iq  conceive  of  a  Didionary  more  eahaiHtiva  and  eoinpIeLe.  \_ , 
ofm would' evu have ^hougbt'onookiiiB for"    °  nsu        w      ,  w  .,|  , 

Bbv.  JOSEPH  'VTOOa,li.O.,aead  SfasliToJ  Ifarnm,.siiyi^~-  i  have.-il"  ' 
ihuiwfat  vei;  bighly  of  Its  metiii.    Indeed,  t  conadei  ii  to  be  far  the  matt  aci.v.r . 

Presptciusu,  iiiUh  Prices  and  Spedmen  Pages,  en  AppUcatioH. 

LONDON !   GEORGE  BELL  &•  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 


